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Art.  I. — The  Study  of  American  History. 

It  was  an  admirable  feature  in  the  system  of  education  adopted 
by  the  Ancient  Romans,  to  instruct  their  youtli  thoroughly  in  the 
history  of  their  own  countiy ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  unknown,  and  when  the  knowledge  of  past  events  was 
gleaned,  entirely  from  oral  tradition,  and  the  imperfect  chronicles 
of  the  Praetors,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  exten- 
sive, accurate,  and  very  commonly  diffused.  We  are  authorized 
to  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  facts,  that,  in  all  tlie  productions 
of  this  wonderful  people,  which  have  floated  to  us  across  the  ocean 
of  two  thousand  years,  constant  reference  is  made  on  all  occasions, 
and  on  all  subjects,  whether  for  illustration,  argument,  or  embellish- 
ment, to  the  achievements  of  their  ancestors.  They  used  only 
Roman  materials  '  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.'  It  is  proved 
also  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  better  histories  of  those  by-gone 
times,  than  we  possess,  in  this  '  age  of  print,'  of  our  own  American 
aflairs.  Livy  and  Tacitus  have*  long  been  models  of  historical 
composition.  Rome  and  her  glory  was  the  inexhaustible  theme  of 
poets,  orators,  and  historians,  and  her  fame  has  been  immortalized, 
not  more  by  her  deeds,  than  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
^corded.  All  this  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  study  was 
then  held.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  half  the  students  in  our  literary 
institutions  come  forth  from  their   learned  halls,  with  a  far  better 
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knowledge  of  the  history  of  (he  perished  nations  of  antiquity,  than 
that  of  their  native  country.  They  resemble  merchants,  going  into 
the  market  with  a  curious  collection  of  ancient  coins,  without  any 
of  the  circulating  currency  of  the  country.  Believing  firmly  that 
the  study  of  American  History  has  been  hitherto  grossly  neglected, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  education,  we  pro- 
pose, in  this  article,  to  set  forth  the  reasons  of  our  opinion,  and  to 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  historical  composition. 

Apart  from  the  instinctive  curiosity  of  man  to  learn  something  of 
the  people  who  have  lived  before  him,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
vailing motive  to  study  with  a  majority  of  readers,  history  is  not 
wanting  in  that  magic  quality,  that  now  recommends  everything — 
eminent  utility.  For,  what  is  History  in  its  broadest  sense  ?  Not 
surely  a  mere  record  of  sanguinary  wars,  or  a  census  of  soldiers,  or 
a  map  of  conquered  territories,  but  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
growth  and  character  of  nations,  as  a  biography  is  the  history  of  an 
individual.  It  gives  to  present  and  future  generations  all  the 
experience  of  all  their  predecessors.  We  trace  in  it  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  arts,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  literature.  We  read 
the  recorded  services  of  illustrious  men,  nnd  learn  to  admire  and 
emulate  their  example.  We  learn  much  of  national  and  municipal 
law — much  indeed  of  everything  useful.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
an  able  writer,  that  the  knowledge  of  geography  which  may  be 
acquired  from  Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall,'  is  enough  fully  to  repay 
an  attentive  perusal.  We  learn,  too,  the  character,  the  resources, 
and  the  wants  of  nations.  Let  an  individual  study  the  histoiy  of  Mod- 
ern Europe,  and,  besides  enlarging  his  views  of  men  and  things,  it 
will  give  him  a  fund  of  practical  information,  that  he  could  have 
drawn  from  no  other  source.  Its  uses  may  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing, that  it  is  the  Register  of  Practical  Philosophy.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  others  which  we  need  not  mention,  we  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  placing  it  among  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  pursuits  in  which  either  youth  or  manhood  can  be  en- 
gaged. 

We  proposed,  however,  to  show  some  reasons  for  an  increased 
attention  to  American  History.  It  is  almost  a  self-evident  truth, 
that  the  history  which  most  nearly  concerns  us,  must  be  the  most 
important.  It  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  reader  with  sentiments  of 
the  strongest  and  purest  patriotism.  He  will  feel  an  honest  pride, 
in  contemplating  the  characters  of  the  great  men  who  have  figured 
in  his  country's  counsels.  Having  learned  the  price  at  which  all 
his  civil  and  religious  rights  and  privileges  were  purchased,  he  will 
know  how  to  estimate  their  value,  and  feel  the  more  firmly  resolved 
to  preserve  the  rich  inheritance.  A  traditional  story  of  some  high 
martial  achievement,  has  often  exerted  a  stronger  influence  in  rous- 
ing a  people  from  despondency,  induced  by  misfortune  or  disap- 
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pointinent,  than  all  their  fortresses  and  treasures.  Why  is  it  that 
our  orators  allude,  wi(h  such  exciting  effect,  to  the  brilliant  deeds 
of  the  olden  time,  unless  they  know  that  their  sentiments  will 
meet  a  response  in  every  bosom  ?  Why  was  it  that  the  Christian 
Avorld  looked  with  such  deep  solicitude  on  the  eventful  struggle  of 
the  Greeks  ?  They  remembered  that  it  had  been  the  land  of  heroes. 
Mere  naked  attachmeiu  to  the  soil  upon  which  a  man  happens  to 
be  born,  is  common  to  all  mankind  ;  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
thousand  things  which  it  has  witnessed,  that  gives  to  this  attach- 
ment the  hue  of  passionate  enthusiasm,  which  induces  one  to 
'  thank  Crod  that  he  was  born  when  he  was  born,  and  where  he 
was  born.'  This  alone  will  convert  the  wish  into  the  resolve,  to 
sustain  the  high  character  which  our  country  has  acquired.  How 
often  do  we  transfer  a  portion  of  our  affections  to  a  foreign  people, 
whose  ancestors  have  been  distinguished  for  some  seductive  trait  of 
character,  and  how  '  liberal  of  our  loves  and  counsel,'  when 
threatened  with  national  disaster.  How  much  more  important  is  it 
that  we  should  feel  this  strong  attachment  to  our  country,  and  its  no- 
ble institutions.  What  strengh  does  not  'the  stirring  memory  of  a 
thousand  years'  give  to  the  arm  of  the  patriot,  and  what  wisdom  to 
his  counsels !  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  potent  influence  of  His- 
tory, in  awakening  and  cherishing  feelings  of  patriotism. 

Ignorance  of  our  history,  we  regard  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
a  neglected  education,  as  bad  spelling  is  of  the  want  of  early  in«* 
struction,  and  the  one  will  be  as  infallibly  discovered  as  the  other. 
Our  history  is  a  subject  of  frequent  and  animated  conversation. 
We  have  often  been  mortified  at  the  gross  ignorance  of  young  men, 
in  everything  that  relates  to  their  native  country,  who  were  appa- 
rently well  informed  upon  other  things,  of  far  less  moment.  They 
had  heard  of  Yorkiown,  Saratoga,  and  the  Cowpens— of  Green, 
Montgomery,  and  Marion;  but  they  only  knew  that  the  latter  were 
Generals,  and  the  former  were  fields  of  battle.  Men,  who  thus 
*  know  nothing  out  of  t^ieir  country's  history,'  must  often  be  morti- 
fied for  themselves.  They  are  those  who  love  to  ponder  upon  the 
forgotten  things  of  antiquity,  and  turn  away  from  the  warm  and 
deep  realities  of  life.  We  should  lightly  estimate  that  statesman's 
sagacity  or  ability,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his  own 
government  was  limited  and  superficial.  The  numbers  of  the  Fed- 
eralist— ^ihat  standard  treatise  on  governments — ^will  show  to  what 
eminent  and  noble  uses  historical  knowledge  has  been,  and  may 
again,  be  applied— and  how  much  individuals  and  nations  may 
profit  by  the  errors  of  their  predecessors. 

History  creates  also  a  salutary  thirst  for  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. As  it  treats  of  all  subjects,  philosophical,  political,  moral — 
it  must  of  necessity  pass  so  lightly  over  many,  that  it  only  awakens 
a  strong  curiosity  to  examine  them   more  deeply.     In  tracing  the 
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progress  of  an  army,  we  do  it  with  the  map  before  us,  and  a  gazet- 
teer by  our  side.  An  account  of  some  splendid  invention — ^the 
steamboat,  for  instance — is  given  on  a  single  page,  and  the  reader 
is  driven  by  the  strong  impulse  of  awakened  interest  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  author,  and  his  discouragements  and  disappointments — 
to  appreciate  its  amazing  results — and  to  study  the  invention  itself. 
It  gives  a  new  interest  to  the  science.  If  the  age  have  been  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  any  wonderful  literary  production,  an  appro- 
priate notice  of  it,  in  even  a  miserable  compendium,  secures  to  it  a 
multitude  of  readers. 

The  boasted  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  which  forms  the 
ground  work  of  our  own,  is  contained  in  her  history,  and  in  nothing 
but  her  history.  No  man  can  understand  it  thoroughly,  without 
going  back  even  to  the  feudal  times,  when  the  foundations  of  that 
splendid  superstructure  were  laid  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  no  one 
can  thoroughly  comprehend  our  own,  without  some  acquaintance 
both  with  the  annak  of  England  and  the  United  States.  He  may, 
it  is  true,  learn  the  theory  of  the  government  from  the  parchment  upon 
which  it  is  engrossed,  and  the  voluminous  commentaries  which  have 
been  apjpended  to  it  since  its  original  adoption.  But  in  history,  be 
beholds  the  theory  in  practice,  and  learns  more  of  its  extent 
and  meaning,  than  from  volumes  of  labored  dissertations.  How 
often,  for  instance,  have  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President, 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Federal  Judicial  officers, 
been  the  subject  of  long  aud  learned  debates  in  Congress  and  in 
Court.  An  abstract  of  these  discussions,  thrown,  as  they  should 
be,  into  the  body  of  a  history,  would  throw  more  light  upon  the 
constitutional  functions  of  these  several  bodies,  than  the  solitary 
cogitations  of  one  individual,  however  erudite  or  industrious.  From 
the  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  would  be  seen  by  what  tenure  judicial 
offices  are  held,  and  for  what  malversations  Judges  are  liable  to  im- 
peachment. The  cases  of  Fries  and  Burr  would  show  the  law  of 
treason,  the  rights  of  States,  and  of  the  Union. 

It  is  among  the  highest  privileges  and  most  important  duties  of 
an  American  citizen,  that  he  is  periodically  allowed  and  called 
upon  to  express  his  opinions,  though  the  exercise  of  his  right  of 
suffi*age,  upon  public  measures,  and  on  questions  of  public  policy. 
And  though  there  may  be  occasional  appeals  to  private  interests, 
and  though  our  political  contests  may  sometimes  degenerate  into 
acrimonious  controversies  respecting  men,  rather  than  measures, 
yet,  higher  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  never  fail  to  mingle, 
more  or  less,  in  all  our  periodical  elections.  The  great  body  of 
our  intelligent  men,  we  trust,  are  usually  swayed  by  motives  of  patri- 
otism, alloyed,  it  is  true,  by  the  dross  of  self-interest ;  but  they  have 
referred  to  their  country's  history,  and  learned  when  measures 
were  proposed,  and  by  whom — they  also  have  been  advocated, 
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whether  by  statesmen  of  great  sagacity,  foresight,  and  experience, 
or  by  rash  experimentalists  and  innovators,  and  what  has  been  their 
tendency  and  influence,  upon  the  character  and  interests  of  the 
Union.  They  have  drawn  their  knowledge  from  a  copious  and 
clear  fountain.  He  is  certainly  to  be  pitied,  who  has  formed  his 
opinion  upon  questions  of  great  public  moment,  solely  from  the 
partial  and  delusive  statements  of  party  pamphlets.  Much  has  been 
said  of  late  years  respecting  the  duties  of  American  citizens ;  we 
believe  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
them  is,  to  keep  steadily  in  their  eye  the  beacon-fire  of  history, 
which,  while  it  illumines  the  vast  tract  of  departed  time,  throws  its 
admonitory  rays  far  into  the  future. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  thus  urgent- 
ly to  recommend  the  study  of  American  History ;  and  these  are  suf- 
ficient, we  trust,  to  show  its  general  utility.  Indeed  there  are  few 
who  will  oppose  either  our  arguments  or  conclusions — ^but  too  many 
alas !  who  will  yield  them  a  cold  and  spiritless  assent.  We  wish 
to  make  ardent  converts  to  the  doctrine — to  raise  the  study  in  the 
estimation  of  scholars  and  instructors,  that  education  may  be  use- 
ful rather  than  showy — to  exalt  it  to  its  proper  rank,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  less  solid  pursuits,  if  necessary,  in  our  academies  and  col- 
leges. Let  it  hold  a  proiliinent  place  in  the  regular  routine  of 
academical  studies.  Let  the  teacher — not  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
condected  facts  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  imperfect  compendia 
of  the  day — strive  to  imbue  his  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  history. 
Let  it  be  a  subject  of  occasional  conversation.  The  rule  of  Quinc- 
tilian,  to  propose  historical  themes  for  the  first  exercises  of  boys 
in  composition,'  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.'  If  any  of  our  read- 
ers, who  have  followed  us  thus  far,  are  satisfied  that  no  higher  rank 
has  been  here  assigned  to  this  pursuit,  than  justly  belongs  to  it,  we 
trust  they  will  use  their  influence  to  promote  a  more  correct  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  American  History. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  with  deep  humiliation,  that  in 
carrying  this  system  into  practice,  we  are  obliged  to  encounter  an 
unlooked-for  obstacle — the  want  of  any  standard  work  on  American 
History.  We  have,  indeed,  abundant  details  of  the  stormy 
events  of  the  Revolution,  and  many  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence. 
But  from  the  death  of  Washington,  to  the  present  time,  our  history 
is  almost  a  blank !  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  libraries,  a 
single  well  written,  copious  and  connected  account  of  the  great 
events  that  have  happened  since  that  period,  if  we  except  the 
innumerable  sketches  of  the  operations  in  the  late  war,  of  every 
style,  and  of  every  size.  In  a  certain  book  we  have  read,  which 
purports  to  be  '  A  History  of  the  United  States,'  and  is  commonly 
used  as  a  school  book,  the  whole  administration  of  the  elder  Adams 
is  dispatched  in  a  single  page  !     There  is  not  a  fairer  field  for  an 
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eaterprising  author  than  thts  ^  untraropled  garden,'  blooming  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  public  is  importunately  demanding  a 
spirited  history  of  the  administrations  of  the  ^x  Presidents,  who 
have  been  successively  at  the  head  of  our  national  affiurs.  They 
embrace  a  period  of  forty  stirring  and  eventful  years,  in  which  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  have 
been  rapidly  developed.  A  generation  has  since  risen  up,  which 
needs  an  authentic  detail,  in  an  accessible  form,  of  the  events,  of 
which  the  generation  that  is  passing  away  are  constantly  speaking, 
and  in  which  their  ancestors  were  actors.  An  author  who  should 
undertake,  and  succesfully  execute  this  task,  would  gain,  we  be- 
lieve, something  of  fame  as  well  as  emolument.  All  the  know- 
ledge that  would  be  desirable,  on  the  plan  we  are  about  to  propose, 
might  be  comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pages  each — ^neither  so  large  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  body  of  the  people,  nor  so  small  as  to  render  them  unsatisfac- 
tory or  imperfect. 

Khetoricians  have  given  elaborate  rules  for  the  formation  of 
what  they  caU,  ^  the  historical  style.'  We  are  willing,  with  Junius, 
to  leave  the  style  that  may  be  suitable  to  this  species  of  compos- 
tion,  to  the  critics.  The  writer,  who  assumes  the  task  of  wnting 
a  history  of  the  United  States,  will  probably  form  himself  upon  the 
finest  models,  and  produce  a  work,  which,  while  it  meets  the  wants, 
will  awaken  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  That  history  may 
be  rendered  as  popular  and  entertaining,  as  any  of  the  romances 
that  load  the  shelves  of  our  circulating  libraries,  is  fully  proved  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  Gibbon  and  Hume,  and  more  recently  Scott, 
in  his  semi-biographical  sketch  of  Napoleon.  They  are  perused, 
and  reperused,  with  undiminished  interest,  possessing  all  the  charm 
of  romance,  united  with  the  beauty  of  truth.  The  latter  is  fitted 
for  the  study,  and  has  become  '  a  book  of  the  Boudoir.'  The  dis- 
relish so  generally  felt  towards  historical  compositions,  has  been 
hitherto  owing,  not  to  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  subjects  treated 
of,  but  to  the  dull,  and  uninteresting  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  handled. 

There  are  many  Americans  of  talent,  now  enjoying  that  *  learned 
leisure,'  so  congenial  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  literary  pur- 
suits, who  cannot  do  better  service  to  the  Republic,  than  to  become 
the  chroniclers  of  its  glory.  If  it  be  allowable  in  us  to  suggest  the 
name  of  an  individual,  who  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  patriotic 
undertaking,  we  should  mention  the  name  of  one,  who  is  about  to 
return  to  his  native  countrv,  his  brow  encircled  by  garlands  gather- 
ed in  the  old  world — the  oiographer  of  Columbus  and  his  fdUnt 
voyagers.  Can  the  historian  of  the  bold  navigator,  who  '  gave  a 
new  kingdom  to  Castile  and  Leon,'  and  conducted  the  *  world  seek- 
ing Genoese,'  to  the  shores  of  the  new  continent,  better  foUow  up 
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bis  praise-worthy  efforts,  than  to  record  the  great  events  which 
have  followed  that  splendid  discovery?  The  light  and  amusing 
essays  which  first  gave  him  celebrity,  are  unworthy  of  his  mature 
fame.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  productions  of  a  graver  and  more 
durable  character.  The  present  is  a  task,  that  will  be  of  permanent 
utility  to  his  countrymen,  and  for  which  he  will  receive  an  honorable 
reward,  in  their  gratitude  and  that  of  posterity.  If  the  eminent 
Roscoe  could  attain  such  an  elevated  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
by  writing  the  history  of  a  celebrated  family,  what  might  he  not 
aspire  to,  who  should  write  equally  well,  the  history  of  a  celebrated 
nation  ?  There  is  another  reason,  besides  his  acknowledged  ability, 
that  induces  us  strongly  to  hope  that  this  gentleman  will  undertake 
the  work.  His  writings  are  fashionable.  They  are  sought  for  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic,  with  almost  as  much  avidity,  as  the  tales 
of  the  once  '  great  unknown.'  An  historical  work  from  his  pen, 
will  be  read  and  pored  over,  with  delight,  by  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, to  whom  history  is  now  but  another  name  for  dullness,  when 
it  shall  be  written  by  the  *•  fascinating  Irving.'  It  would  give  imme- 
diate consequence  to  the  subject,  and  at  once  create  and  foster  a 
taste  for  this  solid  pursuit.  The  day  has  gone  by,  when  the  task  of 
writing  the  annals  of  a  nation,  and  such  a  nation  as  ours,  can  be 
willin^y  committed  to  dunces  and  drudges. 

The  materials  for  history  are  so  abundant,  that  to  select  from 
the  mass  those  things  only  that  will  always  possess  an  interest,  is  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  It  requires  sound  judgment,  and 
correct  taste.  The  precious  ore  is  imbedded  in  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  it  requires  a  skilful  hand  at  first  to  separate  it  from  its  worth- 
less concomitants,  and  afterwards  to  refine  and  polish  it.  If  a 
good  history  may  be  best  defined,  like  wit,  by  negatives,  we  would 
mention  a  single  negative  quality  of  considerable  importance  in  our 
eyes ;  and  we  do  so,  because  it  is  too  frequently  the  fault  of  mo« 
dem  authors.  It  should  not  contain  many  official  or  public  docu- 
ments, copied  with  the  painful  accuracy  of  an  attorney's  clerk. 
The  substance  of  a  long,  official  publication,  may  be  easily  com- 
pressed into  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  They  will  then  be  both 
read  and  understood.  Public  documents  must  be  disencumbered 
of  their  technical  forms,  and  verbal  redundancies,  before  they  can 
be  made  to  interest  the  general  reader,  after  the  immediate  occasion 
which  caUed  them  forth  has  passed  away.  The  official  record  of 
a  great  criminal  case  is  dullness  itself,  compared  with  the  common, 
pamphlet  report  of  it  by  an  ordinary  writer.  The  difierence  is 
as  great,  between  official  papers,  and  the  spirited  manner  is  which 
they  are  presented  and  the  events  which  followed  them,  described, 
by  accomplished  authors.  Thus  the  annual  and  other  messages  of 
the  President,  our  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  reports  of  im- 
portant committees,  and  certain  appeals  to  the  public  on  private 
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afiairs,  might  sumraarily  and  very  satisfactorily  be  disposed  of  in 
this  way.  We  do  oot  mean,  that  these  things  are  undeserving  of 
notice,  or  that  tlieir  total  exclusion  from  an  historical  work  would 
be  either  justifiable  or  proper — for  parts  of  them  might  well  be  ex- 
tracted—but we  mean,  that  they  should  be  carefully  condensed  and 
abridged.  The  author  of  a  very  elegant  and  costly  biography  of 
George  III,  has  often,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  filled  several  suc- 
cessive pages  with  descriptions  of  the  mode  and  circumstances  un- 
der which  formal  addresses  were  presented  to  the  king,  and  as 
many  more,  with  exact  copies  of  the  address  and  reply.  All  this  to 
his  readers  here,  and  doubtless  at  home,  is  mere  trash — and  even 
worse — because  it  increases  the  cost,  without  adding  to  the  value  of 
his  work.  This  author  disposes  of  Junius,  by  merely  mentioning 
the  fact  of  his  existence,  and  in  the  slightest  nianuer.  Might  not 
his  pages  have  been  better  devoted  to  the  giving  some  account  of 
that  *  great  unknown,'  whose  writings  can  certainly  never  be  mnked 
out  of  sight ,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  wonderful  letters, 
than  to  the  republication  of  the  unmeaning,  adulatory  speeches  of 
aldermen  and  courtiers  ? 

The  practice  of  inserting  the  speeches  delivered  by  eminent  men, 
on  great  occasions,  which  makes  a  striking,  and  we  think  an  agree- 
able feature  in  ancient  history,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
these  latter  days.  Modern  speeches  are  long,  and  often  verbose. 
The  orations  of  the  ancients  were  terse  and  sententious.  This 
characteristic  of  modern  eloquence,  was  doubtless  the  prime  cause 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  custom.  And  though  the  re-introduction 
of  it  may  be  attended  with  some  difficulty  on  this  account,  yet 
when  we  remember  the  noble  sentiments,  that  have  occasionally 
been  uttered,  by  our  eminent  statesmen  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
and  by  jurists  at  the  bar,  we  feel  at  once,  that  they  deserve  a  place 
in  American  history.  A  judicious  writer  will  certainly  contrive  to 
introduce  these  *  apples  of  gold '  in  his  *  pictures  of  silver.'  Would 
any  man,  for  instance,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  last  four  years, 
be  justified  in  passing  over  the  great  debate  in  the  senate  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Public  Lajids,  or  in  omitting  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Webstof's  celebrated  argument?  Careful  selections,  of  sound  or 
striking  views,  eloquently  expressed,  from  speakers  to  whom  com- 
mon fame  has  assigned  leading  parts  in  the  high  drama  of  public 
debate,  would  adorn  and  enrich  any  literary  work.  So  important 
a  part  of  history  were  speeches  regarded  by  the  ancients,  that 
when  they  found  none  upon  record,  they  invented  such  as  were 
supposed  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  the  characters  of  tlie  de- 
baters. We  Americans  have  already  treasures  of  written  elo- 
quence, which  ought  not  only  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  for 
the  present,  but  to  be  placed  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  it,  by  be- 
ing grpven  deep  on  *  the  historic  page.'    Witness  the  varied  pro- 
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ductioos  of  Hamilton,  Henry,  Ames,  and  Adams,  and  that  bright 
constellation  of  patriot  statesmen,  whose  talents  and  eloquence  threw 
a  splendor  upon  the  darkest  periods  of  our  national  existence. 

Observation  shows  us,  that  to  most  men,  biography  is  far  more 
interesting  than  history.  A  part  of  the  pleasure  which  all  derive 
from  perusing  the  memoirs  of  illustrious  men,  may  be  secured  to  the 
readers  of  history,  by  giving  brief  and  spirited  sketches  of  such  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  as,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  '  make  his- 
tory.' They  are  to  historic  composition,  what  episodes  are  to  poetry. 
They  relieve  the  mind,  as  it  relieves  the  body  to  turn  aside  from 
the  dull  uniformity  of  a  turnpike,  to  enter  the  beautiful  dwellings 
that  rise  by  the  way  side.  It  is  due  to  tiiose  men,  who  have  labored 
long  and  well  in  their  country's  service,  that  their  characters  should 
be  written  in  their  country's  history,  *  and  carried  down  to  latest 
time,'  and  the  instruction  and  admiration  of  posterity.  History  is 
sometimes  made  to  turn  on  the  fortunes  of  an  individual ;  and  then 
it  possesses  almost  the  witchery  of  romance. 

We  take  the  liberty,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  a  few  subjects, 
that  ought  to  find  proper  places  in  the  annals  of  the  Union,  that  have 
been  hitherto  passed  over  with  little  notice  or  comment,  or  we 
might  say  rather  with  perfect  truth,  as  to  some  of  them,  adroitly 
evaded  and  winked  out  of  sight.  It  is  the  most  common,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  natural  fault  of  historians,  to  throw  a  veil  over 
every  transaction  discreditable  to  their  country.  These  are  not 
what  Shakspeare  called,  '  honest  chroniclers.*  '  Let  us  none  of 
them.'  One  of  the  first  subjects  should  be,  a  pretty  copious  account 
of  the  celebrated  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase.  It  was  a  great  trial, 
before  one  of  the  most  august  tribunals  in  the  world,  in  which  many 
important  principles  were  decided.  Nor  ought  the  equally  noted 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr  to  be  lightly  passed  over — attended  as  it  was 
with  siicfa  interesting  consequences  to  the  Union,  and  held  in  the 
court  in  which  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sided. The  discussions  on  the  ratification  of  the  British  Treaty, 
were  unusually  animated  and  eloquent^  and  it  would  ill  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  one  who  had  heard  of  the  splendid  talents  on  that  occa- 
sion, to  read  a  cold  detail  of  Us  principal  provisions,  and  to  be  as- 
sured, that,  '  after  long  and  violent  debates,  it  was  finally  ratified 
by  a  small  rtiajority.'  The  Missouri  question  was  also  debated  with 
transcendant  ability,  and  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
country ;  let  it  therefore  be  honored  with  an  appropriate  notice. 
We  could  go  on  to  enumerate  other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature ; 
but  enough  have  been  mentioned  to  show  What  we  believe  to  be  the 
wants  of  the  community.  We  trust  that  their  wishes  will  soon  be 
gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  desired  work,  and  that  the  essen- 
tial importance  oi  this  study  will  be  fully  appreciated. 
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Abt.  II. — Sketches  or  Hofwyl. 

Intellectual  Education — Letter  I. 

Object  of  JrUellectual  Education — Mode  of  Studying. 

Mt  Dear  Friend— I  have  before  stated  to  you,  that  in  the 
view  of  Fellenberg,  the  great  object  of  Intellectual  Education  is  to 
devdope  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  not  merely 
to  accumulate  as  much  positive  knowledge  as  possible ;  for  this  of- 
ten proves  a  mere  burden  to  the  mind^  which  is  thrown  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  practical  knowledge,  and  multiplied  cares,  of 
active  life.  It  is  to  strengthen  the  mind  itself,  by  exercise.  It  is 
to  produce,  by  means  of  appropriate  studies,  in  every  intellectual 
faculty,  the  highest  degree  of  vigor  and  intensity  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. It  is  to  form  the  habit,  and  give  the  power,  of  acquiring  easily 
and  retaining  permanently,  every  species  of  knowledge  which  we 
may  need  at  various  periods  of  life.  This  is  an  acquisition  which 
we  cannot  lose,  without  long  and  gross  negligence;  and  which 
is  valuable  in  all  circumstances  and  situations  in  life. 

Instruction  is  here  not  the  endj  but  the  means ;  and  while  it  will 
always  furnish  us  with  a  knowledge  which  we  can  apply  to  impor- 
tant purposes,  its  greatest  value  is  in  the  effect  it  has  in  perfecting 
those  instruments,  by  which  we  are  to  acquire  and  apply  knowledge 
hereafter,  in  the  particular  sphere  in  which  Providence  may  place 
us.  To  attain  this  object,  intensity  and  accuracy^  rather  than  ex- 
tent and  variety,  should  be  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  It  is  not  the  surface  which  the  conqueror  overruns, 
that  decides  the  value  of  his  conquests.  It  is  the  power  he  has  to 
secure  them.  Without  this,  their  very  extent  will  prove  the  means 
of  tlieir  entire  loss,  by  the  dispersion  of  his  forces,  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  concentrating  them  upon  a  single  point. 

What  the  pupil  has  gained  superficially,  is  speedily  lost ;  and  he  ' 
has  not  acquired  the  force,  and  vigor,  and  habits  of  application,  ne- 
cessaiy  to  make  solid  conquests  in  the  empire  of  science.  In  short, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  conduct  the  pupil  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  will  not  afterwards  be  contented  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  every  thing  within  his  reach. 

It  is  in  this  view  important,  not  to  allow  him  to  devote  too  much 
of  his  time  to  mere  reading,  It  is  easy  to  read,  and  to  amuse  our- 
selves in  this  manner,  without  understanding  thoroughly  what  we 
read.  There  is  a  constant  inducement  to  seek  ihat  occupation  and 
interest  in  running  over  a  number  of  books,  which  should  be  found, 
in  examining  deeply  every  subject  which  is  presented.  Such 
reading  is  the  most  certain  means  of  forming  superficial  students, 
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and  superficial  thinkers.  It  produces  a  disgust  for  study,  and  ren- 
ders the  pupil  incapable  of  that  continued,  and  fixed  attention,  which 
is  necessary  to  success  in  more  than  one  branch  of  knowledge. 
Often,  in  the  course  of  reading,  the  pupil  learns  superficially  those 
facts  which  form  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  lessons — his  in- 
terest in  them  is  destroyed — and  he  no  longer  pays  the  attention 
necessary  to  learn  the  facts  he  has  anticipated,  in  connection  with 
the  principles  they  illustrate.  If  the  books  are  not  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  teacher,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  they  will  produce  confusion  in  his  mind,  and  impair  his  con- 
fidence in  his  guide.  Fellenburg,  therefore,  believes  that  this  taste 
should  rather  be  discouraged  than  excited ;  and  that  in  a  perfect 
system  of  education^  there  should  in  fact  be  no  time  for  reading. 
There  should  be  such  ample  provision,  both  for  instruction  and 
amusement,  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  the  pupil,  that  it 
,  shall  be  unnecessary  either  for  the  one  or  the  other. 

Intellectual  Education — Letter  II. 

PercepHan — First  steps  in    its  cultivation — Observation   of  Objects 
— l)escription  and  Delineation — Geography — Design — Music, 

Mt  Deab  Friend— In  applying  the  principles  I  have  described, 
each  faculty  of  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  special  attention  and  ap- 
propriate provision. 

In  the  system  of  intellectual  education  at  Hofwyl,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  faculty  of  Perception  is  that  which  demands  the  earliest  at- 
tention and  cultivation  ;  and  which  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  rest.  It  is  by  directing  it  to  the  examination  of  form  and  num- 
ber, that  the  first  development  is  to  be  attained,  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  senses  which  this  necessarily  requires. 

The  first  steps  are  irregular,  and  intended  to  excite  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  child  in  this  species  of  occupation,  and  of  course 
they  are  varied  according  to  his  age,  capacity,  and  disposition 
They  should  be  commenced  by  the  mother,  with  the  infant.  Care 
should  be  taken,  to  give  the  litde  observer  time  to  examine  every 
thing  at  which  he  looks,  instead  of  distracting  bis  attention  by  per- 
petually ofiering  him  new  playthings,  or  carrying  him,  in  rapid 
succession,  from  one  object  to  another.  As  he  becomes  able  to 
compare,  let  two  objects  of  the  same  kind  or  form  be  shown — ^then 
two  which  differ  from  each  other ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
comprehend  language,  let  the  names  of  forms,  as  well  as  objects,  be 
given,  and  those  which  indicate  comparative  size  be  made  familiar. 
But  a  full  account  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose would  require  a  distinct  essay,  and  I  must  limit  myself  to  the 
school. 

The  child's  first  regular  lesson  at  school  may  be,  to  make  several 
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points  upon  bis  slate,  and  to  arrange  them  in  every  possible  variety 
of  form.  His  next  lesson  may  be  a  similar  exercise,  witli  two  . 
lines,  placed  in  different  positions,  so  as  to  form  angles ;  and  then  with 
three  or  more,  connected  so  as  to  produce  figures.  The  name  of 
each  angle  and  figure  which  results,  is  taught  at  the  moment,  and 
he  is  required  to  describe  in  words  what  he  has  done,  agreeably 
to  the  well  known  principle  of  Pestalozzi — to  combine  observation^ 
drawing  J  and  language  j  in  the  same  exercise.  He  is  called  on  con- 
tinually, as  he  proceeds,  to  observe  the  objects  in  the  room,  and  to 
point  out  their  resemblance  to  the  figures  he  has  been  drawing.  He 
is  required  to  name  each  line  and  angle  of  these  objects,  and  to  de- 
scribe them  in  words ;  and  finally,  to  draw  such  as  can  be  repre- 
sented by  simple,  rectilinear  figures. 

The  elements  of  number  are  next  combined  with  these  exercises. 
The  number  of  points,  and  lines,  and  objects  in  the  room  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  language  of  numeration  is  acquired.  Number  is 
at  first  taught  irregularly,  as  was  observed  with  regard  to  form ;  but 
gradually,  the  two  subjects  are  divided,  and  treated  separately ;  and 
regular  courses  of  instruction  and  exercise,  in  linear  drawing  and  in 
mental  arithmetic,  are  the  result. 

When  the  instructor  has  exhausted  the  means  which  the  inte- 
rior of  the  house  furnishes  for  such  a  purpose,  he  should  direct 
his  pupil's  attention  to  a  wider  circle,  and  lead  him  to  the  court, 
the  garden,  the  meadows,  and  fields,  and  so  on,  to  hill  and  dale, — 
lake,  stream  and  sea — so  far  as  they  are  within  his  reach.  Not 
only  should  the  form,  color,  and  appearance  of  objects  be  carefully 
noted  and  described  ;  but  their  size  and  distance  should  constantly 
be  estimated  by  the  eye,  and  immediately  verified,  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  accurate  measurement.  *We  should  never  forget,'  says 
Fellenburg,  *  the  influence  which  the  manner  of  solving  such  pro- 
blems in  the  course  of  education,  exerts  on  the  subsequent  forma- 
tion of  the  character  and  activity  of  the  mind.  Circumstances  like 
these,  in  the  early  habits,  decide  in  a  great  measure  whether  a  man 
shall  be  superficial  and  desuhory  throughout  life  ;  or  whether  he 
shall  maintain  the  contrary  habits  of  application  and  accuracy,  with 
honorable  perseverance.' 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  is  to  the  minute  ob- 
servation of  various  natural  objects  and  phenomena.  His  teacher 
accompanies  him  abroad — calls  his  attention  to  the  various  objects 
around  him,  or  the  phenomena  which  occur — and  requires  him  to 
describe,  and  if  necessary,  to  explain  them — to  compare  and  distin- 
guish, and  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes.  If  they  are  unable  to  do 
it,  ihey  are  taught  their  need  of  their  teacher's  assistance,  and  pre- 
pared to  demand  and  receive  instruction  as  a  favor,  instead  of  feel- 
ing themselves  compelled  to  listen  to  it  as  a  task.  Each  pupil  is 
in  turn  called  upon  to  ask  the  instructor  several  questions  concern- 
ing what  he  sees. 
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At  first,  objects  are  taken  casually,  as  they  occur  ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  stock  of  materials  is  collected,  and  the  pupils  are  fa- 
miliarized to  comparison,  and  distinctions,  the  instructor  gradually 
passes  to  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  to  classes,  genera, 
and  species,  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.;  and  finally,  completes 
a  course  of  natural  history. 

In  excursions  of  the  same  kind,  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the 
elements  of  Physical  Geography.  He  is  led  to  observe  the  dif- 
ferences of  surface,  the  plains,  and  mountains,  and  valleys, — the 
origin  and  course  of  the  streams, — their  expansion  into  lakes ;  the 
diflTerence  of  exposure  of  land  to  the  sun  and  virinds,  the  varieties  of 
soil,  and  the  consequent  varieties  of  the  state  of  vegetation,  in  the 
fields  and  small  districts  of  country  which  he  traverses. 

From  this  centre,  his  views  are  subsequently  expanded  in  walks 
and  journeys^o  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  cantons,  especially  in 
the  annual  tours  I  have  described.  He  is  taught  to  draw  plans  and 
write  descriptions  of  what  he  sees ;  and  is  thus  prepared  to  extend 
his  views  over  the  whole  earth,  at  a  later  period,  by  means  of  maps 
and  descriptions. 

The  facility  acquired  in  linear  drawing,  is  constantly  brought  into 
requisition  in  delineating  the  situadon  of  objects,  and  the  first  ideas 
are  acquired  of  the  nature  and  use  of  maps.  This  exercise  is 
deemed  essential,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  comprehend  those  which 
are  drawn  by  others ;  and  ultimately  to  familiarize  himself  with 
those  objects  and  regions  which  he  knows  only  by  description. 
All  mechanical  means,  such  as  copying  maps  by  the  light,  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  next  succeed.  Lines,  angles,  and 
circular  figures  should  be  drawn,  measured,  compared,  and  divided, 
by  the  eye  alone,  without  the  use  of  instruments. 

At  this  period  of  instruction.  Design  is  cultivated,  more  extensive- 
ly. At  first,  it  is  confined  to  the  more  difficult  varieties  of  form 
which  are  produced  by  dissections  and  combinations  of  those  pre- 
viously known.  The  pupil  is  next  taught  to  draw  from  objects 
around  him.  .  The  most  simple  method  of  commencing  this  course 
is,  to  place  before  the  pupil  a  rod  (as  the  representative  of  a  line), 
suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  presented  in  difierent 
positions — horizontal,  perpendicular  and  oblique — in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  eye — then  in  the  same  position,  in  a  plane 
oblique  to  the  eye — and  ultimately,  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye.  He  is  required  to  draw  it,  as  it  appears  to  him.  The  pupil  is 
thus  compelled  to  become  familiar  with  foreshortening,  or  the  ap- 
parent diminution  of  length  which  results  from  presenting  an  object 
obliquely  to  the  eye  ;  and  gradually  acquires  that  facility  of  observing 
at  a  glance,  which  is  termed  the  coup  d^ceil,  and  for  which  we  have 
no  corresponding  English  name.     Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Her- 
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bart,  a  triangle  is  next  presented,  as  the  most  simple  rectilinear 
figure.  It  is  suspended  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  va- 
riety of  positions.  Regular  solids,  as  cubes,  hexahedrons,  cones, 
globes,  &x;.  are  the  next  subjects  for  design,  and  lead  the  pupil  to 
perceive  the  necessity,  and  to  acqdire  imperceptibly  the  rules,  of 
perspective.  Then  he  is  obliged  to  practice  thoroughly  T/ith  these 
bodies,  combined  and  arranged  in  every  variety  of  form.  From 
these,  the  passage  is  comparatively  easy  to  objects  in  nature,  plants, 
animals,  &;c. 

Mtuic  serves  the  same  purpose  with  reference  to  the  ear,  as  De- 
signToTthe  eye,  in  cultivating  the  power  of  observation.  Agreea- 
bly to  the  views  of  Pestalozzi,  the  fundamental  principles  of  Music, 
the  rhythm  and  melody,  are  carefully  distinguished.  On  this  sys- 
tem, the  pupil  first  learns  in  marching  and  moving  his  hands,  and  at 
the  same  time  counting  with  his  voice,  to  distinguish  intervals  of 
time,  and  to  observe  the  variations  he  can  make  in  sounds,  simply  by 
repeating  them  more  or  less  rapidly.  He  is  next  led  to  dis- 
tinguish sounds  in  reference  to  their  musical  tone,  and  to  observe 
and  imitate  the  intervab.  It  is  only  after  a  great  familiarity  in  the 
combination  of  these  elements,  that  his  attention  is  directed  to  expres- 
sion and  harmony.  Nothing  but  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience can  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  new  power 
thus  conferred  upon  the  ear,  by  a  judicious  course  of  musical  in- 
struction ;  and  the  certainty  with  which  almost  every  child  of  hun- 
dreds, may  be  taught  to  sing  with  correctness,  and  a  good  degree  of 
taste. 

Intellectual  Education — Lettek  III. 

Memory — Jts  importance — Mode  of  cultivating — Evils  ofinaccu- 
rate  recollection — Memory  of  words — Accuracy  in  repetition, 

Mv  Dear  Friend — ^The  faculty  which  is  placed  next  to  Percep- 
tion in  the  order  of  development  is  the  Memory,  It  is  only  by  this 
power  that  our  knowledge  is  placed  at  our  command.  While  it  is 
too  generally  abused  by  exclusive  cultivation,  as  the  means  of  making 
mechanical;  instead  of  intelligent  scholars, — parrots,  in  place  of 
men, — it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  only  instrument  by 
which  we  can  compare  objects  and  tlieir  relations.  The  justice  of 
our  reasonings,  and  the  truth  of  our  decisions,  depend  entirely  on 
the  accuracy  witli  which  we  remember  the  objects  and  events  about 
which  we  reason.  Even  in  mathematical  reasoning,  and  arith- 
metical calculations,  which  are  deemed  so  perfect  examples  of  pure 
ratiocination,  tlie  whole  result  will  be  false,  unless  w6  recollect  with 
absolute  accuracy  the  previous  step.  The  correctness  of  our  me- 
mory depends  on  the  habits  of  attentive  observation  ;  and  the  same 
means  which  are  employed  to  develop  the  power  of   Perception 
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serve  also  to  exercise  the  memory.  There  is  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  objects  and  elements  previously  observed,  which  leads  the 
pupil  to  that  efibrt  of  attention  necessary  for  retaining  what  he  learns. 
The  frequent  demand  for  pinute  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all 
that  has  been  observed,  and  the  repetition  of  what  is  already  ac- 
quired, until  it  is  fully  understood,  and  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind,  render  the  task  comparatively  easy,  and  produce  that  habit 
of  complete  and  accurate  description,  which  strikingly  distinguishes 
the  pupils  of  this  school,  from  those  whe  have  not  been  exercised  in 
this  manner. 

The  habit  of  recollecting  successive  objects  or  events,  is  culti- 
vated in  the  first  place,  in  the  same  manner.  Short  narratives  or 
descriptions  are  then  given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  repeat 
them  orally  and  in  writing.  The  lessons  of  history  which  follow 
at  a  later  period,  are  repeated  in  the  same  manner;  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  give  the  pupil  that  important  habit,  so  rarely  found,  of 
describing  what  he  has  heard  and  witnessed  exactly,  as  to  the 
matter,  the  manner,  and  the  order.  How  many  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous falsehoods  and  calumnies,  originate  from  the  want  of  this 
habit !  How  often  do  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  and  coolness,  and 
even  enmity,  originate  in  families,  and  in  society,  simply  from  an 
inaccurate  description  or  narrative  !  And  how  often  is  there  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  the  innocent  suffer,  and  the  guilty  escape,  in  our 
courts  of  justice,  from  shnilar  causes  ! 

It  will  require  but  little  attention  to  the  niuimer  in  which  witnes- 
ses of  real  honesty,  and  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  often  give 
their  testimony,  and  the  totally  new  aspect  which  the  narrative  as- 
sumes under  the  cross  examination  of  an  acute  advocate,  to  per- 
ceive the  immense  importance  of  cultivating  a  faculty  on  which  the 
life  of  others  often  depends. 

The  memory  of  words ,  which,  for  similar  reasons,  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  is  obviously  cultivated  by  the  same  exercises.  At 
the  same  time,  as  much  liberty  should  be  left,  as  is  consistent  with 
the  choice  of  good  expressions,  and  the  pupil  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  repeat  habitually^  the  precise  language  of  his  teacher,  lest 
he  learn  to  occupy  himself  with  words  in  place  of  ideas.  Still,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  series  of  exercises  directly  appropriated  to 
these  objects,  and  select  portions  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  various 
languages  with  which  the  pupil  is  occupied,  and  especially  in  his 
mother  tongue,  are  committed  to  memory.  These  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  permanent  models,  to  which  the  mind  refers  for  style, 
pronunciation,  and  accent.  The  study  of  several  different  languages 
16  also  a  powerful  means  of  developing  this  faculty ;  and  in  Hofwyl, 
a  proper  cultivadon  of  this  species  of  memory  enables  more  than  one 
of  its  pupils  to  study  four  or  five  languages  at  once,  without  confu- 
sion. 
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To  me  it  seems  of  no  small  importance,  that  the  most  rigid  aeeu- 
racy  should  be  demanded  in  the  repetition  of  a  passage  from  an  au^ 
thor^  even  to  the  letter,  and  in  the  insertion  of  all  those  pauses  and 
accents  which  are  necessary  to  exhibit  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  The  pupil  should  recollect  that  he  is  giving  an  account  of 
the  ideas  and  language  of  another ;  and  absolute  correctness  should 
be  demanded,  in  order  to  impress  the  sentiment  of  the  importance 
of  truth,  as  a  fundamental  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  lead  him  to  avoid 
the  slightest  variation  of  words  or  manner,  in  repeating  expressions^ 
where  it  may  affect  the  meaning. 

Mental  calculation  aids  materially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  me- 
mory. The  rapid  transition  which  the  Pesialozzian  method  re- 
quires, from  one  operation  to  another,  and  from  one  number  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  attention  which  is  necessary  in  retaining  the  condi- 
iions  of  a  proposition,  and  pursuing,  at  the  same  time,  a  series  of 
calculations  with  quickness  and  absolute  accuracy,  contribute  ma- 
terially to  produce  that  readiness  of  recollection,  and  that  presence  of 
mind,  so  important  in  practical  life.  For  want  of  these,  how  many 
errors  are  committed,  and  how  many  persons  waste  much  of  their 
^me  and  labor,  aad  expose  themselves  both  to  ridicule  and  injury. 


Art.  III. — Course  of  Natural  History  at  HorwrL. 

We  cannot  present  our  readers  a  better  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples stated  in  the  preceding  letters  in  regard  to  the  method  of  culti- 
vating the  powers  of  Perception  and  Memory  at  Hofwyl,  than  by 
the  following  account  of  the  course  of  Natural  History,  translated 
from  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Professor  on  this  subject. 

Report  on  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  JSalural  History  in  the  Institu- 
tions of  Hofwyl. 

According  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Institution  at  Hofwyl,  of 
forming  a  connected  course  of  instruction,  one  of  the  first  objects  in 
reference  to  Natural  Histor)',  is  to  connect  it  with  the  other  branch- 
es of  study,  and  as  much  as  possible,  to  render  them  mutual  aids  to 
each  other. 

It  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  furnish  direct  aid  to  the  ele- 
mentary Mathematics,  Geography,  and  the  study  of  the  mother 
tongue.  It  should  be  the  means  of  preparation  and  introduction  to 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry.  It  should  furnish  indirect  aid 
to  studies  less  connected  with  it,  by  the  spirit  it  produces. 

It  should  be  regular,  and  earnest,  and  free  from  all  trifling,  thai 
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•  the  pupil  may  never  be  ^ent  from  it  thoughtless,  and  with  wander- 
ing attention  to  other  lessons. 

The  various  divisions  of  Natural  History  should  also  be  inti- 
mately connected.  The  three  principal  branches  must  indeed  be 
taught  in  distinct  lessons ;  but  all  violent  separation  should  be  avoid- 
ed as  injurious  to  our  object.  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoologv 
should  be  taught  alternately,  and  always,  as  much  as  possible,  wiui 
reference  to  each  other,  that  the  power  of  observation,  whose  cul- 
tivation is  one  great  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  may  be 
developed  as  completely  and  variously  as  possible. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  influence  of  these  lessons  in  devel- 
oping the  faculties,  is  greatest  at  an  early  age,  and  that  they  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  is  practicable.  A  boy  possesses  suffi- 
cient capacity  in  his  ninth  or  tenth  year  to  attend  to  the  subject, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  understand  and  write  with 
some  facility,  the  language  which  is  to  be  taught. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  to  whom  the  preparatory,  ele- 
mentary course  of  instruction  is  entrusted,  should  accustom  his  pu- 
pils, in  their  occasional  walks,  to  observe  and  describe  the  various 
forms  which  present  themselves ;  the  color,  transparency,  brillian- 
cy, and  weight  of  objects;  the  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  plants,  and  the  exterior  part  of  animals.  The  names  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  garden  vegetables,  domestic  animals,  &c.  may 
be  daily  and  easily  taught.  Those  of  minerals  should  he  deferred. 
But  the  learning  of  too  extensive  a  nomenclature  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  both  before  and  during  the  course  of  instruction,  lest  the 
boy  should  acquire  the  very  natural  idea,  in  such  a  course,  that  the 
learning  of  names  is  the  principal  object. 

A  single  glance  at  nature  will  indicate  at  once  with  what  branch 
of  Natural  History  we  ought  to  begin ; '  anjl  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  collections  of  natural  objects  more  or  less  extensive,  are 
essential  to  this  course  of  instruction.  The  knowledge  of  unorganized 
nature,  is  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  organized  bodies,  and  pre- 
sents us,  in  their  unanimated  state,  the  elements  which  are  subse- 
quently presented  in  incessant  motion  and  action.  Hence  we  are 
obliged  to  commence  with  Mineralogy ;  and  its  general  principles 
and  some  of  its  details  must  be  completed,  before  we  pass  to  Bota- 
ny. The  distinctive  qualities  of  minerals  are  also  the  most  simple, 
the  forms  are  more  distinct,  and  well  defined,  and  less  numerous — 
and  children  of  moderate  powers  of  observation  are  capable  of  com- 
prehedding  them. 

In  addition  to  this.  Mineralogy  is  particularly  advisable,  as  the 
first  course,  because  it  is  imnibdiately  connected  with  the  elements 
of  form,  and  of  Geometry ;  and  thus  serves  as  a  continuation  and 
illustration  of  contemporaneous  studies.  Botany  follows  Minerab- 
gy,  and  Zoobgy  should  close  the  course. 

2* 
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The  whole  course  of  instruction  may  be  finished  in  four  years,  if 
uninterrupted.  In  the  first  year,  when  the  elements  of  Geography 
should  be  united  with  Natural  History,  four  or  five  lessons  in  the 
week  are  sufficient.  In  the  second  and  third  year,  three,  and  in 
the  fourth,  at  least  two,  should  be  allowed  for  this  branch  of  study. 
It  would  be  better,  where  practicable,  to  begin  the  course  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  this  is  the  tirhe  most  suitable  for  Mineralogy.  By  dividing 
the  whole  course  into  eight  divisions  or  minor  courses^  of  half  a  year 
each  ;  the  summer  should  be  occupied  with  Botany. 

First  Division — Mineralogy. 

The  first  division  is  occupied  with  the  external  character  of  min- 
erals. 

The  pupils  are  called  upon  to  discover  all  that  sight,  feeling, 
smell,  taste,  and  hearing  can  perceive  in  the  particular  specimens 
presented  to  them  at  a  lesson,  and  thus  learn  to  distinguish  the  col- 
or, transparency,  brilliancy,  fofm,  fracture,  gravity,  smell,  taste,  and 
sound.  The  greatest  simplicity  should  be  observed,  and  every 
thing  avoided  which  may  surpass  the  power  of  observation  of  the 
child. 

What  they  learn  with  specimens  in  the  chamber,  they  should 
repeat  with  descriptions  or  inquiries  concerning  stones  they  discover 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  course  of  three  months,  the  description  of  individual,  earthy 
minerals,  and  particularly  of  those  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hofwyl,  should  be  commenced.  Specimens  should  be  presented 
for  description  in  the  lessons  ;  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
orthography  of  tlie  names,  and  to  clearness  and  readiness  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  bring  the  description  in 
virriting,  at  a  succeeding  lesson.  Once  a  week,  there  should  be  a 
repetition  oi*  what  has  been  done,  and  a  comparison  of  the  objects 
described  with  one  another. 

Second  Division — Botany, 

The  second  division  of  the  course  should  be  devoted  to  a  similar 
inttoduction  to  Botany.  The  observation  and  description  of  the 
root,  stem,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit,  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  each.  In  treating  of  the  form 
of  these  parts,  especially  of  the  leaves,  there  should  be  as  frequent 
reference  as  possible  to  the  combination  of  forms,  exhibited  in  the 
Mathematics.  When  the  pupils  have  attained  some  facility  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  diflierent  portions  of  plants,  they  should  be  required 
to  describe  these  portions,  and  also  some  plants  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction. The  plants  should  only  be  examined  during  the  lessons, 
and  t^»  descriptions  written  afterwards,  and  corrected  in  a  subse- 
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quent  lesson  by  the  teacher,  in  reference  both  to  accuracy  and  lan- 
guage. Both  these  courses  may  be  reviewed  by  means  of  ques- 
tions. 

7[%ird  Division — Mineralogy. 

The  third  division  of  the  course  may  be  occupied  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  description  of  individual  minerals.  When  the  pu- 
pils are  familiar  with  the  earthy  minerals,  with  which  they  began, 
they  should  endeavor  to  arrange  all  they  have  described  in  particu- 
lar groups. 

No  system  should  be  introduced  at  first.  The  teacher  should 
afford  the  pupils  no  assistance,  but  leave  them  to  judge,  in  perfect 
freedom,  in  order  to  bring  their  powers  of  combination  into  action, 
and  discover  how  far  the  previous  instructions  have  developed  it. 

After  a  sufficient  trial  of  this  kind,  they  will  be  glad  to  receive  aid. 
They  should  then  be  taught  the  system  of  arrangement  applied  to 
the  earthy  minerals,  and  some  experiments  should  be  exhibited  for 
illustration.  The  elementary  earths,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  presented  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  should  be  described. 
By  means  of  questions,  observations,  and  exercises,  the  pupil  should 
then  learn  to  distinguish  the  predominant  earth  in  soils  and  stones, 
according  to  the  characteristics  they  have  learned. 

The  regular  or  crystalline  forms  of  minerals,  should  next  be  des- 
cribed. The  preparation  which  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  the 
pupil  may  give  him  for  this  branch  of  the  subject,  should  here  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Only  the  fundamental  forms  should  be 
introduced  at  first ;  as  the  table,  cube,  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid, 
dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron.  They  should  be  presented  to  the 
eye  by  wooden  models,  as  well  as  by  natural  specimens,  and  the 
pupils  should  be  exercised  in  distinguishing  them. 

The  internal  character  of  minerals  may  next  be  taught.  The 
occurrences  of  common  fife,  with  suitable  experiments  in  addition, 
will  teach  them  the  appearances  and  changes  produced,  by  exposing 
them  to  different  degress  of  action  of  fluids,  air,  and  heat.  What 
relates  to  electricit}',  galvanism  and  magnetism,  should  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  powers  of  comprehension  of  the  pupil. 

This  course  should  close  with  the  description  and  explanation  of 
saline  minerals,  because  the  previous  lessons  will  here  be  continu- 
ally, and  appropriately  repeated,  and  brought  into  exercise. 

All  written  exercises  should  be  performed  in  private,  and  the 
corrections  and  remarks  only  made  in  the  lesson.  The  walks  of 
the  pupils  will  afibrd  sufficient  occasions  for  the  repetition  of  these 
lessons. 

Fourth  Divinon — Botany, 

The  fourth  division  is  a  continuation  of  the  second,  on  the  subject 
of  Botany. 
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Tht  caadier  should  wow  present  to  the  pupils  plants  of  a  more 
cutnfwund  amictuEe^  aoch  as  the  QrchideSy  Labiatae,  Amentaceae, 
Cbinsorac^c,  kc.  The  analysis  of  plants,  accompanied  bjr  contin- 
ual ami  Tahed  comparisons,  should  be  made  in  the  lessons,  and  the 
aoscnptioDS  wntten  in  priTate. 

\n  their  excursions,  the  pupils  should  observe,  as  often  as  possi- 
(H^,  the  period  of  budding,  flower,  and  fruit ;  the  relative  situation 
of  plants  as  to  die  elevation,  surface,  and  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  re- 
lation of  plants  to  each  other,  i.  e.  whether  they  grow  singly,  or 
ctn^er  the  whole  surface — and  the  relation  of  plants  to  the  animal 
world,  i.  e.  what  plants  are  most  eaten  by  snails  and  insects,  what 
:$Qr«e  for  the  support  of  larger  animab,  be. 

The  materials  for  exercises  on  these  subjects  should  be  presented 
in  the  lessons,  and  arranged  and  committed  to  wrhing  by  the  boys. 
.%t  the  end  of  the  course,  the  whole  should  be  repeated. 

Fifth  Division — Mineralogy. 

The  tifth  division,  in  continuation  of  Mineralogy,  should  be  com- 
m^iieed  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  third  course.  The  pupil 
b  bbece  led  on  to  the  observation  and  description  of  combustible 
(WUtt^nb  and  metals. 

Only  the  metals  which  the  child  finds  in  common  life,  or  which 
<>Mi  be  shown  to  him,  should  be  examined  and  described.  Each 
should  first  be  exhibited  in  its  pure  state,  and  then,  as  far  as  the  col- 
Wdion  permits,  in  its  compound  mineral  form.  The  most  necessa- 
ry infermatioD  concerning  their  occurrence  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, should  also  be  given. 

A  system  of  Mineralogy  is  only  so  iar  introduced,  that  the  pu- 
pils arrange  the  minerals  they  learn,  in  individual  families.  The 
teacher  never  directs  the  pupils,  but  only  reviews  what  they  have 
done,  corrects  it,  and  points  out  generally  the  method  of  classifica- 
tion. 

Geology  b  introduced  as  a  conclusbn  of  the  course.  The  prin- 
cipal formations  are  first  described  according  to  the  specimens  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hofwyl,  and  in  the  cabinet.  The  pupils 
then  attempt  a  classification,  after  which  the  teacher  directs  them  to 
the  arrangement  of  rocks  unddr  the  Primitive,  Transition,  Secon- 
dary, Alluvial,  and  Volcanic  classes,  and  explains  their  division  and 
extent,  by  drawmgs  and  maps. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  understand  the  strata,  succession, 
and  relation  of  mountain  masses,  and  the  occurrence  of  particular 
minerals,  they  should  be  conducted  to  some  neighboring  mountain. 
They  should  at  the  same  time  be  taught  to  observe  the  respective 
genera  of  plants  and  animals,  found  in  diflferent  mountains. 

After  repeated  oral  repetitions,  the  pupils  should  prepare  a  geo- 
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logical  map  of  the  environs,  as  an  exercise  and  evidence  of  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  course  should  be  intimately  connected  with 
geographical  instruction. 

Sixth  Division — Botany. 

The  sixdi  division  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  the  plants  iiith- 
erto  described,  in  large  and  small  groups. 

The  pupils  choose  any  genus  of  plants,  examine  it  thoroughly, 
and  note  the  species  which  seem  to  them  to  have  similar  qualities. 
This  collection  is  again  examined,  and  they  endeavor  to  discover 
general  characteristics  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  a 
larger  group.  In  these  exercises,  they  come  by  degrees  to  the 
conception  of  species^  genus,  and  family,  which  the  teacher  then 
fully  explains. 

When  the  plants  of  the  environs  are  thus  arranged  in  natural 
families,  some  of  their  characteristics  in  reference  to  botany  should 
be  sketched,  and  with  these,  their  economical  characterisdcs  and 
uses.  They  should  be  led  to  observe,  for  example,  whether  a  par- 
ticular family  produces  throughout  articles  of  food,  coloring  matter, 
fat  or  essential  oil,  poison,  &;c.  and  what  relation  one  family  or  ano- 
ther bears  to  the  life  of  men  and  animals. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  plants  may  very  properly  be 
connected  with  this  ;  and  the  most  remarkable  exotic  families,  and 
the  most  interesting  species,  should  then  be  briefly  described  and 
illustrated,  by  means  of  living  plants,  or  by  distinct  drawings. 

When  the  families  have  been  examined,  they  ^ould  also  be  ar- 
ranged in  natural  classes  by  the  pupils,  and  the  teacher  should 
finally  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  systems  of  Jussieu  and  Linneus. 
In  excursions,  the  systematic  discrimination  of  plants,  and  the  use 
and  arrangement  of  Flora  and  Herbaria  should  be  shown.  « 

As  a  conclu.sion  of  this  part  of  the  course,  the  interior  structure 
of  the  plants  should  be  exhibited  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and 
the  pupils  should  write  exercises  upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  part 
of  the  course.  Frequent  occasions  will  here  be  presented,  to  bring 
into  view  the  subjects  previously  considered. 

During  the  preceding  divisions  of  the  course,  the  power  of  ob^ 
servation  (or  intuition)  of  the  pupils  is  of  course  greatly  developed, 
and  incessant  observation  should  still  be  made  in  order  to  develope 
it  still  farther.  But  in  the  two  remaining  divisions,  the  power  of 
reflection  should  be  more  called  into  exercise.  The  pupils  should 
be  trained  to  greater  regularity  of  thought,  by  a  close  and  more 
systematic  method  of  instruction,  and  an  uninterrupted  comparison 
and  arrangement  of  subjects. 

Zoology  is  best  adapted  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  therefore 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  instruction. 
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Seventh  Division —  Zoology. 

Id  the  seventh  division  of  the  course,  the  parts  of  animak  should 
be  taught  as  the  introduction  to  the  course  of  Zoology. 

An  important  animal  of  complete  organization  (of  the  mammaUa) 
should  be  taken  as  a  model.  The  pupils  should  first  learn  the  w- 
terior  parts,  then  the  interior  in  general.  For  this  purpose  the 
teacher  should  show  them  first  a  skeleton,  and  then  an  animal  very 
simply  dissected. 

The  pupils  should  write  their  observations  in  private. 

Hie  particular  study  of  Zoology. 

This  commences  with  the  class  of  Infusoria.  Portions  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  are  left  to  putrify  in  water,  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  learn  the  origin  of  these  animals,  and  observe  various 
species.  They  should  also  be  led  to  observe  the  species  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  waters. 

From  these  observations  the  pupils  should  endeavor  to  discover 
some  general  characteristics  of  this  class  of  animals.  The  teacher 
corrects  these  remarks,  and  subsequently  presents  them  in  connec- 
tion, together  with  the  necessary  explanations.  These  should  be 
written  down  by  th«  pupils,  together  with  their  observations  upon 
animals  of  this  class. 

Then  follows  the  class  of  Corallines.  The  residence  of  these 
animals  which  are  found  in  the  collection,  should  be  exhibited  ;  and 
the  structure  of  the  animal  explained,  by  means  of  plates.  After 
suflicient  explanation,  the  c^iaracterisdcs  of  this  class  should  be 
sketched  by  the  pupils,  corrected,  explained,  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged by  the  teacher,  and  then  committed  to  writing  by  the  pupils 
in  private. 

In  the  same  manner  the  class  pf  Zoophites  and  Medusae  should 
be  described. 

Then  follow  Muscles  and  Shells.  The  habits  and  modes  of  life 
of  these  animals  should  be  observed  by  the  pupils,  among  such  as 
they  can  find  in  their  walks.  The  interior  structure  should  be  ex- 
plained, by  the  dissection  of  an  ordinary  muscle,  a  naked  snail,  and 
a  shell  snail.  The  most  remarkable  shells  of  such  shell-fish  as  re- 
side in  the  sea,  should  be  exhibited  from  the  collection.  Th  ere- 
maining  methods  are  similar  to  those  pursued  with  the  preceding 
classes ;  and  are  the  same  in  all  that  follow. 

The  Reptiles  and  Insects  are  next  in  order.  Their  exterior  and 
interior  construction  should  be  illustrated  by  dissection.  If  the  pu- 
pils have  not  made  sufficient  observations  upon  the  habits,  and 
especially  the  transformation  of  these  animals,  the  defect  should  be 
supplied  by  direct  instruction,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  diffiiseness 
and  loss  of  time  by  keeping  some  of  the  living  animals  in  the  cham- 
ber. At  the  cbse  of  this  course,  there  should  be  a  repetition  of 
Am  whole. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  the  teacher  should  avail  himself  of|the 
frequent  occasions  presented  during  the  course,  for  reference  and 
recollection  of  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  kingdoms,  that  he  shoud 
never  neglect  to  lead  his  pupils  to  the  various  important  points  of 
comparison — and  that  he  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  connecting  and  supporting  his  own  course  of  instruction,  by  means 
of  other  subjects  of  study. 

Eightii  Division. 

The  eighth  division  of  the  course  begins  with  a  thorough  recapit- 
ulation of  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  general  interior 
organization  of  animals,  and  especially  concerning  the  construction 
of  the  skeleton. 

Next  follows  the  order  of  Fishes.  By  the  examination  of  a  few 
living  specimens,  and  the  dissection  of  a  large  fish,  the  exterior  and 
interior  parts  should  be  fully  exhibited  and  explained.  In  the  ob- 
servation and  description  of  the  classes  of  animals,  the  native  ani- 
maUj  of  course,  demand  most  attention.  But  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries should  also  be  touched  upon,  and  explained  by  means  of  draw- 
ings. The  same  remark  should  also  be  attended  to  with  regard  to 
all  classes ;  and  every  occasion  should  be  embraced  for  showing  the 
pupils  collections  of  foreign  animals. 

After  the  fishes  come  the  Amphibious  Animals.  The  teacher 
should  provide  occasions  for  the  pupils  to  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  Frogs  and  Lizards,  and  their  successive,  and  gradual  for- 
mation. 

Some  poisonous  serpents,  native  and  foreign,  ought  also  to  be 
dissected.  The  shell  of  a  Tortoise  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
careful  examination. 

The  Birds  and  Mammalia  should  follow  the  amphibious  animals. 
It  is  easy  to  comprehend  what  is  to  be  selected  from  these  classes 
for  the  consideration  of  the  pupils ;  and  the  manner  of  exhibition 
should  resemble  that  of  the  preceding  subjects. 

In  conclusion,  all  the  classes  should  be  reviewed  and  compared, 
especially  in  reference  to  their  gradation  and  development,  their  ge- 
ographical extension — ^their  influence  on  each  other,  and  on  the  life 
of  men,  he. 

Frequent  reference  to  the  other  kingdoms  of  nature  are  essential 
in  this  course. 

General  Remarks. 

1.  In  their  excursions,  the  pupils  are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
in  a  lesson.  They  must  consider  them  not  as  parties  of  pleas- 
ure, but  as  necessary  and  important  means  of  instruction.  The 
teacher  should  never  allow  them  to  run  about  in  all  directions,  but 
should  keep  them  together,  lead  and  regulate  their  observations. 
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and  prevent  all  distraction  of  their  attention.  He  should  never  al- 
low them  to  destroy,  or  even  to  injure  a  production  of  nature,  with- 
out an  important  reason.  He  should  never  allow  tbem  to  destroj- 
an  animal,  even  during  the  course  of  Zoology.  He  should  show 
them  bow  they  may  examine  the  living  animal  with  the  least  pain 
to  it ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  kill  it,  he  should  take  it  with  him 
alive,  and  kill  it  in  their  absense. 

2.  The  collection  of  natural  productions  should  not  be  absolutely 
prevented  ;  nor  yet  unconditionally  recommended.  The  collection 
of  minerals  during  their  excursions  may  be  permitted  ;  as  they  re- 
quire no  preparation,  and  cause  little  loss  of  time. 

In  reference  to  plants,  no  one  should  collect  or  prepare  any, 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined  and  described,  during 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  whose  names  he  does  not  know.  No 
time  should  be  occupied  with  these  objects,  or  with  their  prepara- 
tion, except  such  as  is  generally  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupib. 

The  preparation  should  also  be  made  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
cultivate  and  gratify  the  taste,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  objects  of 
science. 

A  collection  of  dried  plants  should  be  provided  for  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  lessons.  Animals  should  not  in  any  case  be  collected 
or  prepared  by  the  pupil. 

If  a  pupil  finds  a  plant  or  animal  in  his  excursions  concerning 
which  he  wishes  for  instruction  from  his  teacher,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  it  home  with  him ;  but  plants  must  be  kept  fresh  and  in 
good  order ;  and  animals,  living  and  uninjured. 

3.  If  the  pupils  undertake  a  journey  in  which  the  teacher  cannot 
accompany  them,  he  describes  to  them  in  general  what  they  will 
see  on  the  way,  and  gives  them  directions  concerning  the  objects  to 
which  their  attention  should  be  particularly  directed  in  reference  to 
their  progress  in  science.  He  should  also  require  of  every  one  to 
make  report  of  the  observations  he  has  made  on  the  journey. 

4.  Every  pupil  should  keep  a  memorandum  book  during  the 
course  of  instruction,  in  which  he  should  insert  all  the  remarks  he 
has  made  upon  his  lessons,  and  the  excursions  connected  with  them, 
in  brief  terms.  The  teacher  examines  these  books  from  time  to 
time,  and  converses  with  the  pupils  on  the  subject. 

During  the  course  of  instruction,  the  pupils  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  read  works  on  natural  history,  because  in  many  cases  they 
may  easily  form  incorrect  ideas,  and  they  are  likely  to  become  care- 
less about  personal  observations,  and  inattentive  to  lessons.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  subject  is  not  presented  in  the  best  manner,  or 
with  the  proper  care  in  selection  in  most  of  our  books ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  secured  by  a  well  selected  and  arranged  course  are 
entirely  lost. 
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Art.  IV. — Instruction  op  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Fifteenth  Report  of  the   Directors  of  the  .American  •Asylum  at  Hartford  for 

the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    1831. 
Tenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislaturey  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    1831. 
Tioelfih  Jinnual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  JSTew  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  tke  Deaf  and  Dumb,    1831. 

Deafness  occurs  in  every  degree,  from  that  which  merely  impairs 
the  accuracy  of  the  ear  in  distinguishing  faint  or  similar  sounds,  to 
that  state  in  which  there  is  no  more  sensation  in  this  organ  than  in 
any  other  ;  and  sound  is  felt  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  as  a 
mere  vibration. 

Articulation  is  acquired  by  imitating  the  sounds  which  we  hear  ut-. 
tered  by  others,  and  correcting  the  voice  by  means  of  the  ear,  until 
the  imitation  is  precise.  Deafness,  therefore,  in  every  degree,  afiects 
the  distinctness  of  articulation,  and,  if  it  is  so  great  that  the  subject 
can  no  longer  distinguish  between  articulate  sounds,  he  is  incapable 
of  acquiring  speech,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  becomes  dumb  in 
consequence  of  his  deafness.  A  case  has  occurred  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer,  in  which  entire  deafness,  taking  place  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  so  affected  the  articulation,  that  the  individual  was  no 
longer  intelligible,  even  to  his  friends. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes  varies  materially  in  different  countries, 
and  situations,  and  classes  of  men.  In  the  United  States,  partial  ex- 
amination leads  to  the  belief  that  there  is  one  deaf  mute  for  every 
2000  inhabitants.  In  some  countries  of  £urope,  there  is  one  for  every 
1500  or  1700  ;  in  others,  one  for  every  1000  ;  and,  in  some  locations, 
the  proportion  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  this.  The  proportion 
has  been  found  greatest  in  those  districts  or  portions  of  cities,  remark- 
able for  the  dampness  and  impurity  of  the  air.  The  greater  number 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  is  found  among  the  poorer  classes  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  defect  is  frequently  caused  by 
the  want  of  the  necessary  supplies  and  attentions  during  infancy  or 
disease. 

The  Deaf  Mute, 

He  must,  however,  be  destitute  of  all  ideas  of  sounds  ;  but  these 
form  so  small  a  part  of  the  circle  of  our  ideas,  in  comparison  with 
those  derived  from  sight,  that  they  cannot  seriously  affect  him.  His 
conceptions,  derived  through  the  medium  of  sight,  are  usually  more 
accurate  than  ours,  his  recollections  more  vivid,  and  his  powers  of 
description  more  striking,  because  his  attention  is  more  undivided. 
His  discrimination  of  feelings  and  character  is  often  intuitive,  and  he 
frequently  divines  the  subject  of  conversation  from  the  appearance  of 
the  speaker.  The  overwhelming  part  of  his  misfortune  is  the  interrup- 
tion of  communication  with  his  fellow  men,  on  all  subjects  except 
the   primary  wants  and  impulses,  which  arises  from  the  imperfect 
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character  of  his  sign  language,  in  an  uneducated  state.  His  ideas 
are  very  much  limited  to  the  objects  and  events  he  witnesses,  and  the 
exterior  relations  of  things;  and  he  is  shut  out  from  all  the  knowledge 
derived  from  history  and  tradition.  Past  ages,  distant  countries,  a 
future  world,  a  Deity,  are  all  beyond  his  reach.  In  regard  to  the 
combination  and  application  of  the  ideas  which  he  acquires,  he  is  still 
in  the  state  of  nations  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  cannot  be  aided 
or  directed  by  others,  in  his  efforts  to  reason.  After  extensive  obser- 
vation and  inquiry,  we  cannot  hear  of,  or  find  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  person,  born  deaf,  has  conceived  of  a  First  Cause,  from  a 
view  of  the  works  of  nature,  without  education.  They  describe  them- 
selves as  looking  at  these  objects  like  the  brutes.  Even  those  whose 
friends  have  made  great  efforts  to  communicate  religious  truths,  seldom 
have  an  idea  of  the  Deity,  as  a  Creator  or  Benefactor  ;  and  a  deaf 
mute  at  Chartres,  in  France,  who  had  been  taught  to  perform  all  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  was  deemed  very  devout,  on  receiving 
his  hearing,  stated  that  he  had  no  conceptions  of  any  thing  but  the 
external  forms  of  religion.  Conscience,  in  them,  derives  all  its  light 
from  the  observation  of  the  conduct  of  others,  and  the  instinctive  im- 
pulses :  but  recognises  no  invariable  law,  and  often  leaves  these  un- 
fortunate persons  to  commit  gross  crimes,  without  any  sense  of  guilt. 
In  short  tney  are  enveloped  in  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  in  the 
midst  of  the  clearest  light. 

History  of  the  ^rt  of  Instruction, 

Mention  is  made  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  writings  of  Pliny  ;  and  they 
were  declared,  by  the  code  of  Justinian,  incapable  of  civil  acts.  No 
attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  give  them  instruction,  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  when  we  are  merely  told  by  Agricola, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelburg,  in  Germany,  of  a  deaf  mute 
who  had  been  instructed.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Pascha, 
a  clergymen  of  Brandenburg,  instructed  a  daughter,  who  was  a  deaf 
mute,  by  means  of  pictures.  But  the  first  effort  for  this  interesting 
object,  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  account,  was  made  by  Pedro  de 
Ponce;  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Leon,  who 
instructed  four  deaf  mutes,  of  noble  families,  to  write  and  speak,  in 
1570.  In  1620,  John  Bonet,  another  Spaniard,  published  the  first 
book  known  on  this  subject,  containing  an  account  of  the  method 
which  he  adopted  in  a  similar  course  of  instruction,  and  accompanied 
by  a  manual  alphabet,  from  which  that  now  in  use  at  Paris  was  de- 
rived. In  1659,  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  was  attempted,  with 
apparent  success,  by  Doctors  Holder  and  Wallis,  both  of  whom  pub- 
lished accounts  of  their  methods.  At  about  the  same  time.  Van 
Helmont,  in  Holland,  published  an  ingenious  treatise  on  the  manner 
of  forming  articulate  sounds,  the  principles  of  which,  he  says,  he  had 
applied  with  success  to  the  instruction  of  a  deaf  mute.  In  1691, 
John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  physician  in  Leyden,  published  a 
similar  work  ;  but  he  and  his  predecessors  appear  to  have  devised  and 
executed  their  plans  without  any  knowledge  of  those  who  had  pre- 
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viously  attempted  the  same  thing.  In  1704,  the  methods  published 
in  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  were  first  applied,  in  Germany,  by 
Kerger,  apparently  with  much  ingenuity  and  success,  and  some  im- 
provements. He  was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  laborers  in  the 
same  field,  of  whom  Arnoldi  appears  to  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished. In  1743,  the  practicability  of  instructing  deaf  mutes  was 
first  publicly  demonstrated  in  Frajjce,  by  Pereira,  a  Spaniard,  before 
the  academy  of  sciences,  who  gave  their  testimony  to  its  success. 
About  the  same  time,  this  branch  of  instruction  was  attempted  in 
France,  by  several  others,  among  whom  Deschamps,  Ernaud,  and 
Van  in  were  best  known.  In  1755,  Heinicke  in  Germany,  De  l'£pee 
in  France,  both  of  whom  were  led  to  feel  an  interest  in  deaf  mutes 
thrown  accidentally  in  their  way,  formed  each  an  independent  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  established  the  first  institutions  for  the  education 
of  deaf  mutes,  at  Paris  and  Leipsic,  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
the  founders  of  the  two  great  schools,  into  which  the  instructors  6f 
the  deaf  mutes  have  since  been  divided.  In  1764,  Thomas  Braid- 
wood,  of  Edinburgh,  devised  a  system  of  instruction,  in  which,  as  in 
that  of  Heinicke,  articulation  was  the  chief  object.  Both  these  per- 
sons, for  a  long  time,  refused  to  communicate  their  inventions,  except 
for  a  compensatipn,  and  under  seal  of  secrecy  ;  and  their  principles 
have  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  countries  in  which  they  originated. 
De  TEpee  devoted  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  his 
pupils,  and  the  gratuitous  communication  of  the  art  to  all  who  would 
learn  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  efiTorts  and  instructions,  schools 
were  founded  by  Silvestri  at  Rome,  Stork  at  Vienna,  Guyot  at  Gron- 
ingen,  and  Ulrich  in  Switzerland,  which  still  exist  in  the  hands  of 
their  disciples.  The  system  of  De  I'Epee  was  materially  improved 
by  Sicard,  his  pupil  and  successor  in  the  institution  of  Paris,  who  is 
admitted  to  have  surpassed  his  master,  and  to  rank  with  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  deaf  mute.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  Assarotti,  of  Genoa,  established,  by  his  own  benev- 
olent efforts,  an  institution  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  Europe, 
and  formed  a  system  of  instruction,  based,  indeed,  upon  that  in  Sic- 
ard^s  works,  but  involving  important  improvements,  which  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  Italian  school. 

*  European  Institutions. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Paris  Institution,  with  some  additional 
accounts,  it  appears,  that  there  are  now  8 1  establishments  for  deaf 
mutes  in  Europe  :  of  which  Spain  has  1,  Portugal  1 ,  Italy  6,  Switzer- 
land 4,  Baden  4,  Wurtemburg  3,  Bavaria  1,  Prussia  8,  the  rest  of 
Germany  10,  Denmark  2,  Sweden  1,  Russia  1,  Holland  4,  Great 
Britain  10,  and  France  26.  Sixty  two  of  these  have  been  established 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  A  few  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Germa* 
ny,  and  Switzerland,  are  conducted  on  the  system  of  Heinicke  and 
Braidwood.  The  rest,  including  several  in  Great  Britain,  adopt  the 
fundamental  principles  of  De  I'Epee  and  Sicard. 
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American  Institutions. 

The  first  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  America  was  given  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  a  descendant  of  Braidwood,  who  adopted  the  system  of  con- 
cealment, like  his  ancestor.  A  small  school  was  formed  ;  but  we 
have  not  learned  the  results,  and  believe  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
first  institution  for  this  purpose,  and  which  now  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  kind,  wan  the  American  Asylum,  projected 
in  1815,  and  established  in  1817,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  the  ef^ 
forts  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  aided  by  Mr  Laurent  Clerc,  a 
distinguished  pupil  of  Sicard,  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of 
gentlemen  in  that  town.  The  course  of  instniction  is  based  on  the 
system  of  Sicard,  but  with  important  improvements  by  Mr.  Gallaudet. 

Asylums  for  the  deaf  mute  were  subsequently  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  Canajoharie,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  Ohio,  and  in 
Kentucky,  all  of  which  obtained  their  system  of  instruction  from  the 
American  Asylum  ;  and  this  institution  is  thus  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  given  birth  to  an  American  school  of  instructors,  and  to  an 
American  system  of  education  for  the  deaf  mute,  whose  results  have 
excited  surprise  in  Europe,  and  have  even  been  declared  to  be  utter- 
ly improbable,  from  their  superiority  to  those  usually  produced. 

An  Asylum  was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  about  the 
same  time  with  the  American  Asylum,  which  has  not  derived  its  sys- 
tem from  any  existing  institution. 

The  legislatures  of  Maryland,  and  most  of  the  states  north  of  this, 
have  granted  annual  supplies  for  the  education  of  their  indigent  deaf 
mutes,  at  some  one  of  these  institutions  ;  other  states  have  proposed 
to  establish  asylums,  and,  by  a  bill  now  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  tract  of  land  is  granted  to  every  such  institution. 

If  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  be  estimated  at  1  for  every 
2000,  or  1000  for  every  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  the  annual  increase 
for  one  generation,  supposing  it  to  be  thirty  years,  will  be  thirtythree 
for  every  2,000,0()0,  and,  if  the  course  of  instruction  occupy  four  or 
five  years,  150  deaf  mutes,  for  every  2,000,000,  ought  to  be  continu- 
ally under  instruction.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  five  exist- 
ing institutions  are  sufficient  for  the  existing  8,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants north  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  estab- 
lish two  or  three  others,  at  central  points,  for  the  Southern  States. 

Si/stem  of  Instruction. 

The  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  the  education  of  a  deaf  mute, 
are  to  teach  him  an  entire  language,  and  to  give  him  all  that  mass  of 
moral,  religious,  and  ordinary  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  him, 
as  a  social  and  immortal  being,  for  which,  in  other  children,  twelve 
or  fifleen  years  of  constant  intercourse  with  society,  and  much  study, 
are  deemed  necessary  ;  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  six,  and  oflen  even  in 
three  years.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  accomplish  this,  some  method, 
more  rapid  in  its  results  than  the  ordinary  one,  must  be  adopted. 
The  earlier  instructors  of  the  deaf  mute  usually  had  only  one,  or  a 
very  few  pupils,  and  have  given  ushints  for  instruction,  rather  than  ^ 
system.     The  first  account  which  we   have  of  the  reduction  of  this 
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art  to  a  regular  and  permanent  form,  is  in  the  works  of  Heinicke  and 
De  r£pee. 

Heinicke,  like  many'  of  his  predecessors*  considered  the  want  of 
speech  as  the  great  misfortune  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  made  it  the  great 
object  of  instruction  to  teach  him  to  articulate,  in  order  to  aid  the 
progress  of  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  communicate 
with  others  in  this  manner.  We  are  told  by  the  successor  of  Heinicke, 
in  the  Leipsic  school,  that  the  following  '  are  and  were  the  views  and 
principles  of  Heinicke  and  his  disciples;' — that  ^  we  think  in  articu- 
late words,  and  cannot  think  in  written  words  ;'  that  ^  written  words 
can  never  lead  to  the  development  of  ideas,  in  children  born  deaf ;' 
and  that  *  no  freedom  in  thought,  or  in  the  use  of  language,  can  be 
produced  without  articulation,  either  by  signs  or  by  written  language.' 
If  it  were  credible  that  sounds  were  more  allied  to  abstract  ideas  than 
objects  of  sight  are  ;  if  we  could  forget  that  we  often  have  ideas  for 
which  we  cannot  easily  find  words,  the  facts  we  have  stated  concern- 
ing the  language  of  signs,  and  the  capacity  of  several  hundred  pupils, 
educated  merely  by  signs,  in  the  French  and  American  institutions, 
to  read  and  write,  and  converse  and  reason,  prove  the  entire  fallacy 
of  these  views  ;  and  the  argument  ah  ignorantia  cannot  be  adduced, 
at  this  day,  on  that  subject,  without  disgrace. 

Those  who  follow  this  system  admit  the  use  of  the  sign  language  in 
the  earl/  stages  of  instruction,  but  seek  to  banish  it  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, considering  it  as  a  rude  language,  incapable  of  improvement,  and 
which  retards  the  expansion  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and  renders  it  less 
necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  written  language.  They  adopt  the 
methods  of  the  early  instructors,  in  waiting  for  occasions  to  teach 
words  and  explain  phrases.  They  rely  upon  repeating  the  word  or 
phrase  in  the  appropriate  circumstances,  and  in  questions  and  an- 
swers, as  the  means  of  making  it  understood,  rather  than  on  direct 
explanation,  or  examples  presented  by  the  sign  language.  Too  many 
of  this  school  forget  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  Heinicke — 
^  first  ideas,  then  words' — and  occupy  the  pupil  for  a  long  time  with 
mere  mechanical  articulation.  In  one  school,  months  are  passed  in 
the  mere  study  of  names  attached  to  pictures,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt to  excite  or  enlighten  the  mind  by  means  of  signs  ;  and  usually 
a  year  is  passed,  at  a  period  of  life  when  most  of  the  mental  faculties 
are  ripe  for  development,  in  the  mere  exercise  of  memory  (in  learn- 
ing names  of  objects,  and  qualities,  and  actions),  which  only  requires 
the  powers  of  an  infant,  and  would  be  aided,  instead  of  retarded,  by 
the  expansion  of  the  mind,  as  the  experience  of  the  other  schools  ful- 
ly proves.  Religious  instruction  is  rarely  attempted,  in  this  school 
before  the  second  year,  or  until  it  can  be  given  in  words,  from  the 
belief  that  it  cannot  be  given  correctly  by  signs  ;  and  in  the  school 
of  Leipsic,  it  is  evende^rred  to  the  third  year.* 

The  ajttention  of  De  I'Epee,  and  other  instructors  of  the  same  views, 
was  called  especially  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  deaf 
mute ;  and 'they  deemed  it  most  important  first  to  develope  his  powers, 
and  cultivate  his  feelings  ;  and,  next,  to  give  him  such  a  knowledge 
of  written  language  as  is  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
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edge,  and  the  coinmunication  of  his  wants.  They  foand  the  oaly 
medium  of  conveying  truth,  or  explaining  terms,  in  the  sign  language 
which  we  have  described.  They  employed  it  in  its  natural  state  to 
explain  the  first  simple  terms.  They  discovered  that  it  was  capable 
of  extension,  and  they  preserved  and  cultivated  it,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, as  a  language  intelligible  to  the  pupil,  by  which  they  could 
always  refer  to  any  objects  of  thought  or  feeling,  physical,  intellect- 
ual, or  moral,  and  thus  form  original  explanations  of  new  words,  and 
avoid  the  error  which  might  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  previous 
explanations.  Words  they  considered  as  arbitrary  signs,  and  De 
I'Epee  maintained  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute,  like  that  of 
a  foreigner,  ought  to  consist  in  a  course  of  translation  and  retransla- 
tion  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  language.  To  aid  in  this  pro- 
cess, he  added  a  series  of  methodical  and  conventional  signsy  foun- 
ded on  analogy,  for  the  particles  and  inflections  of  language.  These 
were  used  chiefly  in  instruction,  in  order  to  render  the  translation 
complete,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  character  and  meaning  of  the 
connectives.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  practised  fully  upon  his 
own  principles,  but  occupied  himself  too  exclusively  with  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  his  pupils,  and  with  single  words,  and  seems 
to  have  despaired  of  enabling  them  to  use  language,  in  its  connection, 
except  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

Sicard  endeavored  to  complete  the  plan  of  his  master,  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  signs  employed  ;  and  to  him  and  his  pupils,  we  owe, 
more  than  to  any  others,  the  perfection  which  this  language  has  at- 
tained. He  also  endeavored  to  avoid  the  error  of  De  I'Epee,  by  ex- 
plaining the  theory  of  grammar,  and  the  formulas  of  the  various 
species  of  propositions  ;  and,  in  this  way,  was  led  into  a  course  of  me- 
taphysical and  philosophical  lessons,which  later  instructors  have  found 
too  extensive,  and  too  little  practical.  According  to  the  system  adopt- 
ed under  his  direction,  the  first  year  was  occupied  with  a  vocabulary 
of  names  of  adjectives,  and  of  verbs  in  three  simple  tenses,  with  sim- 
ple religious  and  other  narratives  in  the  sign  language.  It  was  only 
in  the  second  year,  that  words  were  shown,  in  their  connection,  in 
short  phrases  \  the  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  the  full  inflection  of 
the  verbs,  were  taught,  and  religious  instruction  given,  in  written  lan- 
guage. In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  organs,  senses,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  the  theory  of  sentences,  were  explained,  original 
description  and  definitions  required,  and  in  the  fourth  year,  books 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Throughout  the  course,  pub- 
lic lectures  were  given,  in  which  written  accounts  of  Bible  history 
and  religious  truth  were  explained  in  the  sign  language;  but  no  de- 
votional exercises  in  this  language  were  ever  connected  with  them, 
or  practised  by  the  pupils. 

American  System  of  Inalruciion, 

This  system  has  been  materially  modified  in  the  school  of  Paris  it- 
self, and  in  several  others  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  adopt  the 
same  principles.  As  the  American  system  of  instruction,  devised  by 
Mr  Gallaudet,  without  any  knowledge  of  others,  except  that  of  Paris^ 
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on  which  it  is  founded,  comprises  most  of  these  improvements,  with 
some  others  of  great  importance,  peculiar  to  itself,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter, within  the  lunits  allowed  us,  than  to  describe  this  as  we  ^ave 
found  it,  in  his  own'statement,  and  in  the] American  Asylum .  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  combined  the  fundamental  principle  of  Heinicke — ^  first  ideas, 
then  words ' — with  that  of  De  I'Epee — that  ^  the  natural  language 
of  signs  must  be  elevated  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  serve  as  the  medium  for  giving  the  ideas  clearly,  and 
explaining  them  accurately.'  He  added  anotner  of  no  small  impor- 
tance— ^that,  as  words  describe  rather  the  impression,  or  states  of 
mind  produced  by  external  objects,  than  those  essential  qualities 
which  are  beyond  our  reach,  the  process  of  learning  them  would  be 
facilitated  by  leading  the  pupils  to  reflect  on  their  own  sensations 
and  ideas;  and  he  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  among 
deaf  mutes  of  equal  capacities,  '  those  who  can  be  led  to  mark  or 
describe,  with  the  greatest  precision,  the  operations  of  their  own 
mind,  uniformly  ma^e  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
written  language,  and  of  religious  truth. 

A  leading  object,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the  first  lessons,  in 
which  sensible  ideas  are  presented  and  named,  is  to  establish  a  free 
communication  with  the  pupil,  in  the  sign  language,  in  reference  to 
his  feelings  and  thoughts,  as  excited  by  the  objects  which  he  sees,  or 
the  events  of  his  own  life.  He  easily  comprehends  those  of  others, 
and  is  thus  led  to  learn  the  names  of  the  simple  emotions  and  acts  of 
the  mind.  Hence,  he  is  brought  to  think  of  an  invisible  agent,  which 
we  term  the  soul^  as  the  feeling  and  percipient  being;  and,  by  a  na- 
tural transition,  is  led  by  the  use  of  signs  alonCj^to  the  Great  Spirit, 
as  the  First  Cause;  to  his  character,  as  our  Creator  and  Benefactor; 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  his  law  and  our  future  destiny.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  deaf  mutes  in  the  American  Asylum  (and,  we  presume^  in 
others  derived  from  it)  are  made  acquainted  with  the  simple  truths 
of  religion  and  morality  in  one  year;  a  period  in  which,  in  most 
European  institutions,  they  are  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  know- 
ledge of  sounds,  and  the  names  of  sensible  objects,  qualities,  and 
actions,  or  the  most  common  phrases. 

By  communicating  this  instruction  in  the  natural  sign  language, 
pupils,  whose  inferior  capacity  or  advanced  age  would  not  allow  them 
to  acquire  enough  of  written  language  to  receive  religious  truth 
through  this  medium,  have  been  early  prepared  to  enjoy  its  blessings 
and  hopes,  and  feel  its  sanctions  as  a  restraint  upon  their  conduct, 
which  renders  their  government  more  easy,  while  it  aids  them  in  the 
formation  of  correct  habits. 

Another  plan,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been  ever  employed  be- 
fore its  introduction  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  1817,  was  to  conduct  the 
daily  and  weekly  devotional  exercises  by  signs;  and  the  deaf  mutes 
have  been  thus  taught  to  address  the  Father  of  their  spirits  in  their 
own  natural  language,  and  have  been  admitted  to  the  new  privilege 
of  social  worship. 

In  applying  the  first  principles  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, an  important  improvement  has  been  made,  by  combining 
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words  into  phrases  as  early  as  possible,  and  thus  teaching  the  pupil 
how  to  use  them.  The  idea  of  each  phrase  is  first  explained  by  the 
sign  language,  and  then  translated  into  words,  and  then  retranslated 
by  the  pupil  into  his  own  language.  The  process  is  carried  on  for 
more  difficult  words,  and  the  phrases  are  lengthened  until  they  become 
narratives.  The  acquisition  and  use  of  the  connectives  are  aided  by 
the  methodical  signs  of  De  PEpee  and  Sicard.  The  pupil  is  called 
upon,  at  intervals,  to  express  his  own  ideas  in  writing,  and  to  ex- 
explain  by  signs  what  is  written  by  others.  An  important  additional 
improvement  is  ^  to  employ  the  pupil,  as  early  as  possible,  in  the  study 
of  books  written  in  an  easy  style,  explained  by  signs  when  necessary,' 
so  as  to  lead  hira^  by  his  own,  and  often  by  his  unaided  efforts,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  idioms 
of  written  language.  He  is  led  gradually  to  infer  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar from  a  series  of  examples,  instead  of  committing  them  to  memory ; 
and  the  theory  of  language  is  reserved  for  the  later  years  of  instruc- 
tion, when  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  its  practical  use.  The  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history, 
do  not  difi^er  materially  from  those  usually  employed,  except  that 
much  aid  is  derived  from  explanatory  signs;  and  experiments,  made 
in  some  of  the  schools  of  Europe  prove,  that  these onay  be  usefully 
employed  to  illustrate  various  subjects  to  persons  possessed  of  hearing. 

Articulation. 

While  the  instructors  of  the  school  of  De  PEpee  and  Sicard,  unite 
in  denying  that  articulation  is  necessary  to  the  deaf  mute,  as  a  means 
of  mental  development,  they  admit  its  great  value  as  a  supplement 
to  intellectual  education,  if  it  be  attainable.  But  they  differ  as  to  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  attempting  to  teach  it  generally.  Of 
its  great  practical  value  in  darkness,  or  in  cases  of  sudden  danger, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  and  it  is  certainly  important  that  every 
deaf  mute  should  be  taught  some  cry  of  distress,  or  perhaps  a  few 
words  for  such  occasions;  for  some  do  not  kqow  how  to  use  their 
voice  even  to  this  extent.  The  power  of  articulating,  even  imperfect- 
ly, may  also  be  of  great  importance  to  the  deaf  mute,  where  ignorance 
in  writing  is  combined  with  a  phlegmatic  inattention  to  signs,  in 
those  among  whom  he  is  situated.  But  that  it  is  not  indispensable,  as 
an  ordinary  means  of  communication,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
pupils  of  the  French  and  American  schools  find  no  difficulty  in  making 
themselves  intelligible  to  those  around  them,  either  by  writing  or  signs, 
on  all  necessary  subjects.  Articulation  is  learned  and  recollected  by 
the  deaf  mute,  as  a  set  of  movements  and  sensations  in  the  organs  of 
speech.  It  is  taught  by  pointing  out  to  the  pupil  the  powers  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  the  position  of  the  lips,  teeth,  and  toague, 
and  by  making  him  feel  with  his  hand,  or  a  silver  instrument,  all  the 
perceptible  movements  and  vibrations  of  the  throat  and  interior  or- 
gans, which  are  requisite  for  their  pronunciation.  He  is  then  required 
to  imitate  this  position,  and  to  force  a  quantity  of  air  from  the  lungs, 
sufficient  to  produce  the  sound,  and  is  taught  to  read  the  articulations 
of  others,  by  observing  the  position  of  the  organs  and  the  countenance, 
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The  facility  of  doing  this  will  depend  much  upon  the  pliahility  of  the 
organ  of  speech,  and  the  nature  of  the  language  to  be  learned.  We 
observed,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  sof^  and  regular 
language  of  Italy,  in  a  climate  where  we  have  other  evidence  of  a  su- 
perior pliancy  in  the  vocal  powers,  was  acquired,  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess, by  a  short  period  of  daily  practice.  JBut  the  harsh  and  guttural 
sounds  of  the  northern  languages,  and  the  irregularity  which  is  found 
in  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  them,  present  several  additional  dif- 
ficulties, which  are  perhaps  increased  by  the  frequent  diseases  of  the 
vocal  organs  produced  by  a  cold  climate.  Those  instructors  who  at- 
tempt to  teach  all  their  pupils  these  languages,  are  usually  compelled 
to  make  it  a  constant  and  individual  exercise,  and  to  make  and  to  de- 
mand efforts  painful  to  the  teacher,  and  pupil,  and  spectator,  with  only 
a  partial  success.  Of  a  number  of  speakers,  whom  we  have  seen  and 
heard  of,  in  various  countries,  thus  taiTght,  few  would  have  been  in- 
telligible to  a  stranger  so  readily  as  by  signs  ;  and  their  tones  were 
extremely  disagreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  a  few  deaf 
mutes  who  are  capable  of  speaking  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  of  reading,  from  the  lips  and  countenance,  what  was  said  by 
others.  They  were  such,  however,  as  either  retained  some  remnant 
of  hearing,  or  had  been  the  subjects  of  individual  instructions  for  a 
series  of  years.  We  presume  the  truth  lies  in  that  middle  course, 
now  adopted  by  the  school  of  Paris,  and  by  some  advocates  of  articu- 
lation, who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  all  its  forms. 
They  believe,  that  by  that  portion  of  the  pupils  of  every  institution 
whose  organs  are  pliable,  and  who  have  some  remnant  of  sensibility, 
either  in  the  external  or  internal  ear  (those  termed  demi  sourds  in  the 
Paris  school),  the  acquisition  may  be  made  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
perfection,  which  renders  it  a  desirable  and  important  branch  of  in- 
struction for  such  portion  of  the  pupils  in  every  institution.  They  are 
equally  convinced,  that  to  attempt  to  teach  articulation  to  those  en- 
tirely destitute  of  sensibility  in  the  ear,  or  who  cannot  exercise  the 
organ  of  speech  without  difRculty  or  pain,  is  a  useless  labor,  and  may 
produce  disease  in  the  pupil ;  as  more  than  one  instance  proves.  On 
the  last  point  some  have  maintained  that  the, exercise  of  the  lungs  is 
important  to  the  pupil,  while  others  have  declared  the  contrary.  We 
believe  here,  also,  much  will  depend  on  individual  organization,  and 
that  the  general  question  will  be  modified  much  by  the  climate,  and 
nature  of  the  language  to  be  taught.  Most  of  the  schools  for  deaf 
mutes  employ  a  manual  alphabet,  for  the  more  rapid  communication 
in  words — in  England,  usually  made  with'both  hands,  and  elsewhere 
with  one.  This  alphabet,  with  writing,  on  paper  and  in  the  air,  and 
the  use  of  natural  and  conventional  signs,  are  found  adequate  means 
of  communication  for  those  who  cannot  acquire  articulate  language. 

From  the  reports  before  us,  we  learn  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Asylum,  the  parent  of  the  system  now  adopted 
in  all  the  institutions  of  our  country,  continues  to  go  on  prosperously. 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  New  England  States  (we  regret  to 
be  again  obliged  to  add,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Islandy)  have 
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made  provision  for  the  education  of  their  indigent  deaf  motes  at  this 
institution.  Maine  has  supported  wholly  or  in  part  nine  popiby  New 
Hampshire  ten,  Vermont  fifteen,  Massachusetts  fifljone,  and  Con- 
necticut thirty.  The  whole  number  of  the  pupils  during  the  year, 
has  varied  from  119  to  125. 

The  report  expresses  the  regret  of  the  board  at  the  resignation  of 
Mr  Gallaudet,  to  whom  (they  observe)  ^  as  the  agent  of  the  board  of 
directors,  the  cause  of  humanity  is  primarily  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  into  the  United  States  ; 
and  for  the  general  spread  of  that  information  necessary  for  prosecu- 
ting it  successfully  in  public  institutions  ;  of  which  all  in  operation  in 
the  country,  are  now  experiencing  the  benefits.'  To  his  services^  they 
attribute  primarily  and  chiefly  the  progress  of  the  institution  hitherto  ; 
and  express  their  cordial  wishes  for  his  success  in  some  other  station. 
We  cannot  but  hope,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  his  recent  juve- 
nile works,  that  he  has  been  removed  from  this  sphere  of  labor  to  one 
not  less  important,  and  in  which  the  benefit  of  his  rich  experience 
will  be  extended  to  thousands,  instead  of  hundreds,  of  the  ignorant. 
His  place  has  been  supplied  by  Mr  Weld,  who  formerly  received  in- 
struction in  this  art  from  Mr  Clerc  and  Mr  Gallaudet  in  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum.  Several  years  since,  he  was  given  up  by  the  Directors 
to  the  institution  in  Philadelphia  ;  but  was  cheerfully  resigned  by  that 
establishment,  when  his  services  became  necessary  to  th^  parent  in- 
stitution. The  character  and  success  of  this  gentleman  in  the  sta- 
tion he  has  hitherto  occupied,  afford  the  best  security,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  will  still  continue  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  a  sound 
education,  to  the  objects  of  its  care. 

The  Philadelphia  Asylum  is  also  happy,  in  being  able  to  commit 
its  pupils  to  Mr  Hutton,  a  gentleman  whose  character  and  talents  are 
highly  appreciated,  and  whose  devotedness  to  the  cause  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  supports  fifly  pupils  at  this  establish- 
ment. The  state  of  Maryland  has  provided  for  twenty,  and  New 
Jersey,  for  eighteen. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  these  states,  as  in  some  parts  of 
New  England,  there  is  an  apathy  on  the  subject  which  prevents  the 
objects  of  this  bounty  from  being  sought  out  and  presented  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  often,  there  is  an  inditiierence  or  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  their  receiving  an  education,  even  gratuitously. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  and  good  will  to  other  institutions, 
which  has  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Asylum,  the  di- 
rectors released  Mr  Feet,  an  instructor  trained  under  its  care,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  New  York  Institution.  This  in- 
stitution has  cightyfivc  pupils,  fidtysix  of  whom  are  supported  by  the 
state.  It  is  now  associated  with  those  of  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
in  the  adoption  of  the  American  system  of  instruction  which  we  have 
described,  founded  upon  that  of  Sicard,  but  simplified  and  improved 
by  Mr  Gallaudet,  on  the  same  principles  which  are  now  adopted  in  the 
institution  of  Paris  itself,  and  in  several  of  the  best  continental  schools. 

The  directors  of  the  New  York  Asylum,  have  also  obtained  the  aid 
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of  Mr  Vaysse,  an  intelligent  and  valuable  teacher  from  the  institution 
in  Paris,  by  whose  aid  they  hope  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  recent 
improvements  in  that  establishment.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr  Milnor,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Europe.  The  report  contains  an  interesting  communication  from 
him  in  reference  to  the  state  and  method  of  instruction  in  the  institu- 
tions he  visited,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  insert  if  our  limits  per- 
mitted. The  results  are  generally  coincident  with  those  we  have  stated. 

In  all  these  institutions,  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  some  useful  employment.  At  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
they  are  confined  to  mechanical  pursuits.  In  New  York,  gardening 
is  happily  introduced  ;  and  has  been  found  a  source  of  profit,  as  well 
as  a  healthful  change  from  sedentary  labors.  The  Directors  also  pro- 
pose the  introduction  of  silk  worms,  in  order  to  furnish  employihent 
to  the  females.  We  are  happy  to  see,  that  in  this  institution  they 
have  begun  to  form  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
already  comprising  several  hundred  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  in- 
struments, and  objects  of  curiosity.  These  constitute,  perhaps,  the 
best  library  for  children,  if  only  one  can  be  had  ;  for  they  present 
ideas  instead  of  words,  and  teach  the  pupils,  what  is  of  more  value 
than  any  other  acquisition,  to  think. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  evidence  we  have,  from 
personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  these  reports,  that  the  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country,  are  surpassed  by  none  in 
Europe,  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  influence.  So  unusually  rapid 
is  the  progress  of  their  pupils,  that  we  found  that  facts  of  whose  cor- 
rectness we  had  personal  knowledge,  wese  regarded  in  England  as 
impossible  ;  and  that  the  productions  of  pupils  which  we  knew  to  bjQ 
genuine,  were  considered  as  fabrications.'*^ 


Art.  V. — ^The  American  Ltceum. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  nature  and  objects  of  Lyceums  is 
familiar,  to  others  they  are  little  known ;  and  although  the  subject 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  in  various  forms,  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  'Annals  of  Education' in  our  country  complete,  without 
embracing  in  it  a  full  accouut  of  the  origin  and  character  of  institu- 
tions, which  if  properly  employed,  we  believe  may  be  rendered 
one  of  the  most  important  means  of  education  and  improvement, 
—one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  for  the  elevation  of  Society, 
which  has  been  devised. 

They  are  the  result  of  a  happy  conception  founded  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  power  for  mutual  and  social  improvement.     They  go 

'  A  part  of  the  precedini^  article  was  prepared  by  tho  editor,  for  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
From  a  report  to  the  legiilature  of  Ohio  just  received,  it  appeart  that  the  inatitatiun  in  that  Slate 
contains  twentythree  pupils,  thirteen  of  whom  are  sappKorted  b^  the  state,  under  the  care  of  jthren 
teachers,  two  of  whom  are  educated  deaf  mutes.  An  institution  is  soon  to  bo  organized  in  Can- 
ada, ai<i0  by  a  teacher  instructed  in  the  American  Asylum  at  tiartford. 
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back  to  the  original  principle  of  improvement^  in  assuming  that 
men  may  improve  them^selvesy — that  books  and  learned  men  have  not 
absorbed  all  knowledge — that  its  fountains  in  nature  and  experi- 
ence still  remain  open  to  all — and  that  combined  action  is  most  suc- 
cessful, whether  in  drawing  from  these  fountains,  or  from  the  rich 
streams  which  are  already  flowing  from  them  at  regular  periods. 
The  simple  object  is,  to  collect  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or  a  village, 
or  a  district,  and  call  upon  each  to  contribute  something  from  bis 
own  stores  of  experience,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest;  to  concentrate 
and  diffuse  the  whole  stock  of  the  community,  and  thus  to  elevate 
the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  its  members,  and  to  enlarge  their 
minds. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  address  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Lyceum,  present  a  distinct  account  oi  the  origin  and  nature 
of  these  institutions,  which,  we  think,  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
friend  of  improvement. 

The  first  proposal  made  to  the  public,  of  the  Lyceum  system,  was 
in  the  tenth  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  1826. 
At  this  time,  a  name  by  which  it  should  be  known  was  not  adopted. 
A  few  weeks  afler,  however,  the  system  was  proposed  to  the  citizens 
of  Millbury,  (Massachusetts,)  and  a  society  organized  by  thirty  or 
forty  farmers  and  mechanics,  under  the  title  of  the  Millbury  Branch 
of  the  American  Lyceum. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  towns  in  the  same  vicinity  promptly  followed  their 
example,  and  united  by  delegates  in  forming  the  Worcester  County 
Lycfeum. 

During  the  same  season,  several  societies,  with  the  same  title  and 
object,  were  organized  in  the  county  of  Windham,  (Connecticut.) 

The  design,  operation,  and  success  of  these  associations,  being 
made  known  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  journals,  and  by  pamphlets,  circulars,  &.c.  numerous 
similar  societies  were  soon  formed  in  the  New  England  states,  and 
to  some  extent  in  other  sections  of  the  Union. 

From  this  humble,  but  republican  and  dignified  origin,  the  various 
parts  of  the  system  have  been  constantly  advancing,  and  its  features 
rapidly  and  harmoniously  developed,  until  at  this  time  it  presents  it- 
self to  the  American  Republic^  in  the  character  of  a  National  Institu- 
tion, in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  whoever 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  its  features,  operations,  and  re- 
sults, will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  more  purely  re- 
publicad — that  it  has  less  which  is  anti-republican — that  it  addresses 
itself  more  directly  and  equally  to  all  classes  and  ages  of  the  commu- 
nity— to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  republic,  than  any  oth- 
er institution  which  can  be  named. 

Not  less  than  eight  or  ten  hundred  town  Lyceums,  fifty  or  sixty 
county  Lyceums,  several  state  Lyceums,  and  a  general  and  national 
UNION  of  the  whole,  are  now  organized  ;  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
National  department,  a  brief  exposition  of  the  institution  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 
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r.    Its  Nature. 

It  is  a  voluntary  InsHiuHon.  It  resorts  to  no  law  but  the  law 
of  motives,  and  the  freedom  of  choice.  It  invites,  but  never  urges. 
It  asks  for  effort,  but  wishes  for  none  but  voluntary  and  cheerful  effort. 
It  believes  that  the  dignity,  success,  and  hopes  of  the  whole  system, 
are  founded  in  the  simple  fact,  that  the  human  intellect  is  a  se^- 
movingy  stlf -actings  and  aeW-cantroUing  principle— Hsapable,  under  the 
aid  and  guidance  of  its  Creator,  of  achieving  its  own  advancement 
and  elevation.  It  believes  that  the  essence  of  a  moral  being  is 
freedom  of  choice  ;  that  a  right  to  choose  is  his  privilege — that  the 
power  to  choose  is  his  dignity  and  glory.  It  believes  that  every  ra- 
tional being,  whether  an  enlightened  citizen  of  America,  a  vassal  of 
Russia,  or  a  vagrant  of  Africa,  has  both  the  power  and  the  right  to 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  ;  that  whenever  man  is  created,  he  is 
endowed  with  capacities  for  improvements, — wherever  he  is  placed  he 
is  surrounded  with  materials  designed  for  his  improvement ;  that  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  social  faculties  are  confined  to  no  favored  spot 
under  heaven  ;  that  intellects  and  affections  are  coextensive  with  the 
race  of  man,  and  that  science  is  as  boundless  as  the  earth  and  the 
heavens. 

It  is  upon  these  principles,  that  the  American  Lyceum  invites  the 
citizens  of  every  town,  village,  and  neighborhood  in  our  wide  spread 
and  growing  republic,  to  operate  and  co-operate  in  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  ;  to  associate  for  the  double  purpose  of  advancing  their 
own  improvement,  and  the  general  improvement  of  thc^  nation  ;  to 
unite  for  mutual  instruction  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
It  proposes  the  organization  of  a  Branch  Lyceum  in  every  town  in 
our  Union,  but  requires  it  in  no  one.     It  invites  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  friends  of  common  schools  in  the  great  and  dignified  cause  of 
universal  educationj  but  even  for  that  it  is  unwilling  to  urge.  It  would 
gladly  embrace  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  not  every  town  mere- 
ly, but  every  individual,— every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  our  re- 
public ;  but  it  would  embrace  them  by  their  voluntary  consent — by 
(heir  voluntary,  nay,  by  their  cheerful  efforts, 

his  a  social  Institution.  The  Lyceum  recognizes  the  social  nature 
of  man  as  among  the  most  prominent,  dignified,  and  happy  features 
of  his  character.  It  believes  that  our  social  faculties  are  among  the 
first  developed  in  the  child  :  that  they  are  multifarious,  powerful,  and 
ceaseless  in  their  action  ;  that  they  are  the  great  source,  both  of  the 
happiness  and  the  misery  of  our  race,  and  that  they  are  lamentably 
neglected  and  perverted,  and  constantly  lost  sight  of,  in  most  of  our 
seminaries  of  leaminff ,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  It 
acts  upon  the  principle,  that  that  system  of  instruction,  especially  in 
institutions  for  common  education,  is  the  best,  which,  other  thmgs 
being  equal,  exerts  the  greatest  and  most  happy  influence  on  the  daily 
social  intercourse  and  relations  of  life.  It  believes  that  social  inter- 
course of  an  intellectual,  mor^,  and  elevated  character,  always  has 
performed  and  always  must  perform,  a  more  important  and  certain 
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part  in  establishing  individual  and  national  character,  than  the  school, 
academy,  or  university  ;  that  if  the  social  party,  the  femily  circle, 
the  table  and  the  fire  side,  can  become  schools  for  rational  improve- 
ment, connected,  as  it  must  be,  with  high  social  enjoyment,  the  mass 
of  society  must  be  enlightened  and  happy. 

Upon  this  principle,  subjects  of  instruction  in  -Lyceums  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  a  common  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a 
familiar  conversational  way.  Things  connected  with  the  business 
and  domestic  relations  in  life,  are  examined  in  their  bearings  and  ap- 
plications, no  less  than  in  their  properties  and  laws.  Natural  science 
is  made  practical  science  ;  precise  instruction  is  rendered  familiar  in- 
struction ;  the  grandeur  of  nature  is  shown  in  the  simplicity  of  nature; 
the  principles  illustrated  in  the  Lyceum  Hall  are  exemplified  and  am- 
plified in  the  shop  of  the  mechanic,  on  the  farm  of  the  husbandman, 
and  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house-keeper.  Those  who  associated  upon 
this  principle,  are  a  town  Lyceum  when  together,  and  several  family 
Lyceums  when  separated. 

The  Lyceum  is  a  self'Odapiing  Institution,  Any  community,  and 
any  class  of  the  community,  can  form  a  Lyceum,  not  only  to  suit  their 
wishes,  but  to  advance  their  own  purposes  and  pursuits.  A  farming 
community  can  associate,  not  only  as  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
beings,  but  as  farmers.  Mechanics  also,  and  merchants,  teachers, 
parents,  Ifeidies,  and  mothers,  can  each  form  their  Lyceums  ;  or  rather 
become  departments  of  a  general  society,  to  which  they  can  resort 
both  collectively  and  separately,  and  receive  instruction  at  one  com- 
mon fountain  of  knowledge. 

The  Lyceum  is  a  Republican  Institution.  This  has  before  been 
asserted,  and  few  it  is  believed,  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  it.  Its  foun- 
dation is  moral  freedom  and  independence,  without  which  no  one  can 
be  truly  free.  It  permits,  invites,  and  enables  all  who  unite  in  its 
operations  to  think,  judge,  and  act  for  themselves.  It  would  liberate 
them  from  the  slavery  of  a  party,  of  a  demagogue,  and  of  their  pas- 
sions. 

It  has  for  its  object  the  universal  difiusion  of  knowledge,  which  has 
ever  been  considered  the  strongest  and  surest,  if  not  the  only  founda- 
tion of  a  republican  government.  It  aims  at  universal  education,  by 
inducing  and  enabling  all  whom  it  embraces  to  educate  themselves.  It 
wishes  to  encircle  within  its  influence  all  classes — ^the  farmer  and 
mechanic,  no  less  than  the  scholar  and  philosopher;  all  ages — early 
childhood,  mature  life,  and  declining  years. 

Whil^  the  Lyceum  holds  itself  high  above  the  vulgar  abuse  and 
angry  contentions  of  party  politics,  it  would  gladly  teach  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  an  enlightened  and  sound 
policy  of  republican  governments.  It  would  make  its  members  free 
without  being  licentious,  alike  ready  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and 
to  respect  and  grant  the  rights  of  others. 

It  %s  a  Benevolent  Institution.  It  is  mutual,  or  gives,  hoping  to 
receive.  It  also  gives,  not  hoping  to  receive  ;  it  recognizes  love  to 
our  neighbor,  or  universal  and  disinterested  benevolence,  as  the  dig- 
nity and  glory  of  the  moral  universe  ;  it  maintains  that  teachers  are 
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bound,  not  only  to  instruct  their  pupils,  but  to  do  good  to  each  other^ 
and  to  make  their  improvements  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
public  property;  it  holds  that  every  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
being,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  bound  by  a  law  as  strong 
as  their  love  of  happiness,  and  as  lasting  as  their  existence,  to  add  ml 
to  the  common  stock  of  human  happiness  that  their  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities will  permit, — to  do  all  the  good  they  can;  it  believes  that  su- 
preme selfishness,  or  making  one's  self  the  centre  of  the  universe,  is 
as  mean  and  inglorious,  as  it  is  unchristian  and  ruinous  ;  that  the 
Christian  religion,  is  at  once  a  system  of  the  purest  morals  and  of 
the  soundest  philosophy  the  world  ever  saw. 

Such  is  briefly  the  nature  of  the  American  Lyceum. 

II.  Its  Operations. 

From  the  slight  view  just  presented  of  the  nature  of  the  Lyceum, 
its  operations  will  be  anticipated.  If  it  is  voluntary  association,  those 
who  subscribe  to  its  constitution  and  engage  in  its  exercise,  do  it  of 
choice.  If  it  is  a  social  institution,  all  are  invited  to  communicate, 
while  they  receive  instruction.  If  it  is  self-adapting,  its  exercises 
are  fitted  to  the  wishes,  acquirements,  and  pursuits  of  those  who 
engage  in  them.  If  it  is  a  self-educating  system,  those  who  expect 
fully  to  share  its  benefits  must  engage  in  its  exercises. 

Afler  the  simple  organization  of  a  Lyceum,  and  furnishing  it  with 
tools,  viz.  with  apparatus,  collections  in  natural  history,  periodicals, 
and  books,  the  members  agree  upon  such  subjects  and  such  a  course 
of  exercises  as  best  suit  their  wishes,  acquirements,  and  pursuits. 
At  one  time,  some  branch  of  science  is  chosen  as  the  subject  of  the 
meeting,  when,  if  a  single  lecturer  does  not  prefer  the  exclusive  or 
principal  management  of  the  subject,  the  illustrations  are  divided 
between  several  members,  who  in  succession  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  meeting.  When  these  persons  have  closed  the  illustrations 
they  proposed,  if  time  permits,  the  subject  is  open  to  inquiry  and 
more  familiar  discussion. 

At  another  meeting,  some  question  in  political  economy,  practical 
education,  or  other  subject  of  useful  knowledge,  is  selected  for  dis- 
cussion or  debate.  In  this,  as  in  the  subject  of  science,  some  present 
their  views  in  written  communications,  others  without  them.  Some- 
times the  subject  is  presented  in  a  general  form,  without  any  regular 
question  of  debate;  at  others,  the  speakers  defend  opposite  princi- 
ples, and  take  the  character  of  antagonists,  each  contending  for  his 
onvn  ground. 

In  some  Lyceums  the  exercises  of  their  weekly  meetings  have  been, 
alternately,  subjects  of  science,  and  questions  of  debate  or  discussion. 
These  questions,  however,  are  generally,  of  such  a  character,  as  to 
embrace  principles  of  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  or  political  science, 
when  they  seldom  fail  to  develope  new  principles,  and  to  enlighten 
and  elevate  public  sentiment.  In  numerous  instances,  the  subject  of 
railways  has  been  made  a  question  of  debate  before  Lyceums,  which 
has  usually  resulted  in  making  converts  to  the  importance  and 
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«  ^    ^«k«  H«k  iMiiitiiiuitf  mode  of  conveyance  and  inter- 

•  . '  ^         .  v*4«Mwa  'U  yi%}\MirY  towns,  for  the  first  class,  or  the 

^   . .  JA.4  '•  *«*•**  ^*i**>^»  ^^  become  members  of  Lyceums, 

^  ..kai^*«-  •w  illurtrations  or  other  exercises  performed 

^"  *,    ^    «****  *  ':*^'^  "*  them,  to  which  they  have  usually 

li  xv>  ^  s«^^f  ficotlv  to  the  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  to 

^»MHa»  ••  ■•**'***  (Hirvnts  and  other  friends.     This  measure, 

i«ii^  Kovi  tailed  to  excite  and  sustain  a  deep  and  gen- 

V  ^  a  ''v  L/cvuai,  wherever  it  has  been  adopted. 

v;^,^^^  j^.    ;^acial  uie^tiiigs  here  referred  to,  it  is  common  for 

r  .^  V  *uv%^ai«mo  tuiU  sustain  meetings  with  appropriate  exer- 

.^    s»   .»vviA«  !»u«jK»*ei«.     Teachers  are  accommodated  with  the 

o*»uu4i,  xpcciinvus,  books,  &c.  of  Lyceums,  for  their  mutual 

...;.x..u  «:«  'clttiiou  to  their  schools.     Farmers  and  mechanics 

•v«.'>    kU'i:    «|>ocial   Lyceums  under  the  patronage  of  a  general 

,^..       Ill '.iio  suauiivr  Hoason,  Ladies'  Lyceums  are  conducted, 

..^    i«U«uo«.H4  iii  )ft  ^cok,  under  the  same  arrangement.     Mothers^ 

..^.>    'wUi  A;u*ai   )>ri>privty,  also  hold  Lyceums,  to  aid  each  other  in 

K    vV4V4« -ibU'  and  diguiVuHi  duties  of  their  charge. 

H«..   viiuiiKN  llio  moMt  interesting  relation  in  which  a  town  Lyceum 

^vw'iuw  ^KrnM'y  tM  itt  ilM  nupporting  what  may  be  termed  a  %oeehly  school, 

';s    'v  * vuoiii  i»f  duch  /oung  people,  as  have  not  the  time  or  the  dis- 

•xv»i»*a  »v»  allouJ  cournrs  of  daily  instruction.     Under  this  arrange- 

IIV4K .  iii4J«4tVM  ui*d  Ittdri,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  spend  one  half 

i(^^    n  i  \»iH>k.  iK>t  rtii  much  to  hear  lectures,  or  witness  interesting 

luiiiauoiM  uiul  oxpoiiuunitH,  as  to  study,  and  to  recite  the  results  of 

I»^'  pu  wiuj*  \w»vk'?«  rtludy  while  at  home.     By  such  an  opportunity 

^^*u{%   ]*0K*\*\%}  ouu  »*ludy  m>ometry,  arithmetic,  geography,  compo- 

.M\*t\.  )iriijuuii.0iip,  ox  any  other  branch  of  a  useful  education. 

Su^  h  .«  |iio\iMt«Mi  (ri  iiioi«t  urgently  called  for,  in  all  our  small  towns, 
M  wh.'io  ilio  populudoii  !!<  riimrsc,  and  the  advantages  of  education 
lu^  V  ••iiiHioil  puiK'ipttllv  oi  wholly  to  primary  schools.  Thousands  of 
i>  iu  111^  III  oiii  vouiiliY  would  gladly  send  their  children  to  a  place  of 
•  .1  'ui  iii..i(UiiiiMi  vuio  half  day  in  a  week,  who  could  afford  neither 
>li>>   u.>J4i>>  urn  tho  (iiuo  lor  them  to  attend  a  daily  school. 

Silt  U  i^t  aii«4iu^ouu*ii(  lii  applicable  not  only  to  children,  whose  in- 
•iMii  Ui»it  uiii.ii  vithoiwwo  bo  i'onfmcd  to  district  schools,  but  to  young 
!utUv.«  .iiiil^oiiitviiH'u  ^holittvo  closed  their  regular  school  education. 
\\\  .mil  .1  \w  okU  oowi«o  ol'  o\ercises  young  people  might  not  only 
•  v(aHi  \kUaL  iho>  Ka^t  uboady  ucquircd,  but  be  still  advancing  in  the 
U'\oopjuuiu  ot'  Uicu  uuudrt,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowl- 

Foj   ..ich  .4  |»u4K»ao.  Alul  for  the  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  it 

11  W    i.mcuvaI  \u()k»uI  tho  four  of  contradiction,  that  the  most  rigid 

,v<iMii\      'iLu  kht'  iiiv'tVKt   w«»rldly  policy,  the  earning  and  saving  of 

i.  '  .  v.'uiAjiv  ikcw  voAKO  with  that  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  in- 
a.J  lud  uvmI  cuUuro,  iu  urging  upon  the  citizens  of  every 
^»'i.  to  *|.j>*v»^u4lv  ft'Hhwilh  $U)00  or  jjt2000  to  procure  a  building, 

iiS**«'>^-^*  '>  AuJi  ^hk^%  M\'A^wuuuulutions,  necessary  to  provide  the  rising 
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generation  with  a  place  of  resort,  where  they  may  assemble  and  cul- 
tivate their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties,  at  one  tenth  part 
of  the  expense  usually  appropriated  to  the  vapid  and  dissipating 
amusements,  common  among  young  people. 


Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Ly- 
ceum. 

It  is  supposed  there  are  at  present  nearly  a  thousand  of  these  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,  but  how  they  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  we  are  not  informed.  In  the  absence  of  more  par^ 
ticular  information  we  bee  leave  to  subjoin  the  following  facts,  rela- 
tive to  some  of  those  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  existed  a  few  months 
since. 

The  number  of  members  belonging  to  27  of  the  more  important 
Lyceums  in  that  state,  is  about  5,5(X);  or  about  200  each  upon  an 
average.  Salem,  the  largest,  contains  about  1,200;  Newton,  681; 
Newbury  port,  460;  Gloucester,  400;  and  New-Bedford,  Haverhill, 
Charlestown,  Boston  and  Worcester,  from  200  to  300  each. 

In  all,  or  nearly  all  of  these  institutions,  the  terms  of  admission  are 
so  low,  as  to  enable  almost  all  to  attend  who  choose.  The  fee  is 
seldom  more  than  60  or  75  cents;  and  in  some  instances  ladies,  and 
young  men  of  minor  age,  are  admitted  gratuitously. 

They  usually  meet  weekly.  Nine  or  ten  of  the  number  have  halls, 
either  built,  or  in  progress;  one  of  them  at  an  expense  of  $1,200. 
Four  or  five  have  jLibraries  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  volumes; 
and  one  a  collection  of  about  a  thousand. 

Two  or  three  of  them  are  furnished  with  reading  rooms  and  peri- 
odicals; two  have  each  a  cabinet  of  minerals;  seven  have  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  sciences;  one  is  furnished  with  maps,  and  one 
with  instrumental  music. 

The  exercises  generally  consist  of  Lectures,  short  Dissertations, 
and  Debates.  In  some  of  them  it  is  customary  to  declaim;  and  in  a 
few,  anonymous  communications  are  read.  The  latter  are  generally 
received  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office;  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  made  partly  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  productions  and  call 
forth  the  aid  of  female  members  of  the  institutions. 

The  lectures  are  almost  without  exception  given  by  members  of  the 
Lyceums;  in  only  one  or  two  instances  is  foreign  aid  afforded.  They 
are  usually  of  a  scientific  character,  but  in  some  cases  the  members 
who  choose  may,  in  turn,  give  lectures  on  some  subject  relating  to 
their  own  occupation  or  profession.  The  latter  have  been  among 
the  most  interesting.  They  supply  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  that 
course  of  Technology,  involving  a  description  of  all  the  arts  of  life, 
which  is  deemed  essential  in  the  Universities  in  Grermany.  The  es- 
says embrace  a  wider  range  of  topics  than  the  lectures,  and  the  de- 
bates, one  which  is  wider  still. 

In  some  instances,  the  exercises  are  confined  to  lectures;  in  others 
a  lecture  and  an  essay,  in  others  still  a  lecture  or  essay  and  a  debate* 

4* 
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ogiafhy^  3ijilifnmicgy  nd  tbe  MiikajT  an. 

Is  ^esenl  tJMiae  mmkmwam  hatre  bees  cfsirch-  free  froB  ever 
tJusif^  of  s  poftj  or  sectariaB  ekantttri  and  are  acksovtedged  bi 
U»Me  sno  are  finniliar  wsh  them  to  bave  exerted  a  safasanr  isfla 
tmtJtj  sot  osJjT  OS  their  respectire  nembers,  bat  oo  the  oosmnnkie 
IS  wmeh  thej  aie  U>e9ted.  Xo  where  hare  these  rcsoks  bees  sion 
obrioua  and  ooeqoirocal  than  in  the  towns  of  Greenfield  and  Brain 
tree,  in  M aaaachnsetts. 

In  Greenfield,  as  we  learn  fi-om  a  source  on  which  we  can  rely 
oo  measures  bare  ever  bad  half  the  effect  in  elcTating  the  consnoi 
schoob,  as  may  be  fiurly  attributed  to  Ljceoms;  and  thej  have  givet 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education,  which,  it  is  bdiered,  wSk  no 
verr  readily  subside. 

A  few  years  since,  one  of  the  parishes  in  Braintree  was  in  a  de 
elmiD^  state.  The  church  was  old  and  decaying,  business  was  oi 
tiio  decline,  and  a  general  despondency  prevailed.  A  few  fiiends  U 
the  cause  of  (education  formed  a  society,  erected  a  spacious  building 
H()  feet  in  length,  to  furnish  accommodations  for  Lyceums,  scboola 
and  religious  meetings,  with  apartments  lor  a  reading  room  and  libra 
ry,  HooKff  and  newspapers  were  then  furnished,  a  Lyceum  was  former 
and  lectures  and  debates  commenced.  Almost  every  person  in  th< 
parish  became  interested.  The  efiect  was  to  revive  the  business  o 
tlu;  place,  improve  the  condition  of  the  society,  and  induce  them  t< 
build  a  new  and  excellent  church.  The  town  now  presents  altogetfa 
er  a  new  appearance ;  and  it  is  confidently  stated,  by  those  who  ar< 
competent  to  judge,  that  most  of  the  improvements  which  have  takei 
place  there,  owe  their  origin  almost  entirely  to  the  Lyceum. 


Aht.  VI. — ViuLAdT,  Schools  or  Industry. 

Propotal  far  the  ettiibluhmeiU  r/  yUlage  Schools  of  Industry,  suhmiUed  to  th 
rmi^ihnUinn  qf  Land  omurs  and  Chrgynwn,    London.  1831. 

I'niAflillfiwIngartinId  from  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  presents  anotlie 
tiUn  Un  tttalnlnf  th«  $^9X  obJ«et  of  fVllenbrrff—thA  esUbliiihment  of  self-sup 
portlhK  Mfllioolii-Hidtpled  to  circuintttncAi  or  countries  in  which  nn  agriculturs 
nt^hool  is  liiiprMtiotbln.    Ar«  nont  of  our  towns  in  need  of  such  an  cstabllsl 
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ment  for  the  children  and  youth  who  are  educated  in  their  streets  for  ^ice  and 
ruin  ?  To  the  owner  of  property,  no  economy  is  more  important  than  that  which 
shall  reform  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  plunder  and  destroy  it.  And 
the  community  can  in  no  way  save  so  much  as  by  giving  that  education  to  its 
needy  members  as  shall  be  some  security  against  their  relapsing  into  vice  and 
pauperism.    To  retrench  here  is  extravagance.] 

The  object  of  this  proposal  appears  to  be  to  effect  changes  in 
the  mode  of  educating  the  children  of  laborers,  and  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  workmen  and  tradesmen,  not  very  dissimilar  to  those 
which  have  already  been  recommended  in  this  Journal ;  for  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  proposed  schools  is,  'that  every  laborer 
should  be  taught  all  the  knowledge  which  bears  immediately  upon 
his  situation.'  The  proposers  also  enforce,  with  great  earnestness, 
the  truth,  that  labor  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  source  of  wealth,  but 
is  the  only  means  of  acquiring  or  of  preserving  virtuous  and  religious 
habits.  It  is  indeed  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  a  proof  of  the  vital 
importance  of  making  the  acquisition  of  industrious  habits  a  chief 
object  of  early  education,  that  habits  of  industry  and  labor  are  pow- 
erful auxiliaries  in  the  suppression  or  restraint  of  depraved  desires. 
Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  idleness  is,  in  almost  all  cases, 
the  parent  of  some  form  or  other  of  vice  ;  so  that  to  instruct  young 
men  and  women  in  useful  labor,  and  to  secure  to  them  certain 
advantage  from  it,  and  thus  train  them  to  rely  upon  it  as  a  source 
of  support,  comfort,  and  independence,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
deep  consideration  of  those,  who,  by  their  position  as  proprietors  of 
land,  or  by  their  profession  as  clergymen,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  promote  it.  Those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
attainments  and  ordinary  feelings  of  the  poor,  and  are  at  the  same 
time,  free  from  any  desire  to  prolong  the  degradation  of  those  born 
in  humble  stations,  are  alone  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  task. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  prevent  the  increase  of  pauperism  and 
crime, — if  we  desire  to  see  a  population  peaceable  and  contented, 
and  to  maintain  the  security  of  all  classes  of  people  in  this  country 
in  time  to  come,  these  ends,  perhaps,  will  be  best  attained  by  re- 
viewing the  existing  system  of  education  for  the  poor,  and  consid- 
ering whether  it  may  not  be  so  amended,  as  to  obviate  evils  which 
all  acknowledge  to  exist,  and  which  are  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  spontaneously  diminished. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  proposal  which  has  led  to 
these  observations. 

'  1.  The  object  of  such  a  school  is  to  make  industry  the  leading 
feature, — ^to  make  it  subservient  to  the  formation  of  character,  and 
the  acquisition  of  as  much  knowledge  as  may  be  deemed  necessa- 
ry,— ^to  render  it  beneficial  to  the  neighborhood,  and  to  make  it  pay 
its  own  expenses. 

'  2.  A  piece  of  ground  should  be  provided  of  a  sufficient  size, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  taken.     It  should  be  the 
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property  of  the  owner  of  the  school ;  or,  if  on  lease,  the  landlord 
should  pay  for  all  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  die  lease.  A 
piece  of  waste  land  would  not  be  objectionable  (provided  the  soil 
were  easy  to  cultivate),  because  it  would  be  cheaper,  and  the  re- 
sult, if  successful,  would  be  more  decided. 

*'  3.  A  man  should  be  hired  to  cultivate  the  ground,  part  with  the 
plough  or  spade,  part  as  a  garden.  He  must  be  intelligent  general- 
ly, and  understand  his  business  thoroughly  ;  he  should  be  of  a  kind 
disposition,  and  should  comprehend  and  approve  the  objects  of  the 
school ;  he  should  undertake  to  communicate  to  the  children  all  the 
knowledge  he  possesses,  and  consider  their  instruction  as  of  still 
more  importance  than  his  manual  labor — ^not,  however,  neglecting 
the  latter ;  he  should  direct  their  labor  in  tbe  most  useful  manner, 
both  for  the  garden,  and  themselves. 

^  4.  A  schoolmaster  should  be  obtamed  for  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  children.  He  must  understand  that  the  chief  sphere  of  his 
teaching  would  be  in  the  garden  and  workshops ;  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  processes  going  on,  and  with  the  principles 
of  gardening  and  farming,  as  well  as  the  practice.  By  means  of 
the  interest  which  the  child  would  feel  in  the  objects  before  him, — 
their  nature  and  uses — much  more  would  be  learnt  than  through 
any  system  of  book  instruction  not  illustrated  by  tangible  and  visi- 
ble facts.  The  qualities  and  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  habits  of 
the  animals  fed  upon  it,  would  naturally  become  subjects  of  inquiry, 
and  afford  opportunities  of  useful  information.  The  schoolmaster 
must  work  with  the  children.  When  the  gardener  points  out  the 
work  required  for  the  garden,  the  master  must  distribute  the  work, 
and  superintend  it.  The  children  must  work  in  groups,  under  mon- 
itors, as  far  as  possible.  Each  child  must  be  employed,  down  to 
the  very  youngest,  who  must  have  some  work  allotted,  as  picking 
stones,  counting  cabbages,  S^. 

*  5.  The  labor  must  be  adapted  to  the  age ;  and  regularly,  at 
stated  hours,  the  children  must  adjourn  to  the  school,  or  take  les- 
sons in  the  open  air,  accordmg  to  the  weather  or  convenience. 
There  they  would  learn  reading,  &c.;  great  part  of  the  lessons, 
exclusive  of  scriptural  instruction,  would  consist  of  explanations  re- 
specting the  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  the  garden,  taken 
from  books  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Besides  gardening,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  such  trades  as  local  and  other  circumstances 
might  render  desirable:  masonry,  shoemaking,  tailor's,  carpenter's, 
blacksmith's  work — netting,  knitting,  &c.:  some  of  these  might  form 
also  direct  subjects  of  instruction. 

^  6.  The  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  constant  female  superin- 
tendent, should  be  taught  household  work,  washing,  cooking,  bak- 
ing. Sec.  They  should  not  be  exempt  from  out-door  labor, — its 
Imlthiness  b  a  recommendation  to  all. 
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'  7.  A  cottage  must  be  found  for  the  gardener  and  scboolcnaster, 
but  all  the  other  buildings  should  be  erected  by  the  labor  of  those 
persons  and  the  children.  The  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates  should  grow  gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  their  own  ex- 
ertions. If  instructed  in  classes,  they  might  use  any  small  room 
that  could  be  obtained  for  their  temporary  accommodation.  The 
first  thing  to  be  erected  in  addition,  would  be  a  large  shed.  If  this 
were  begun  on  a  proper  plan,  it  would  be  enlarged  by  degrees,  till 
it  answered  every  purpose.  The  children  would  soon  pave  the 
floor  with  stones,  if  directed.  The  building  would  s^rve  for  a 
school,  for  workshops,  and  for  a  place  of  exercise  in  bad  weather. 

'  8.  A  great  object  would  be  to  collect  manure ;  cattle  must  be 
kept  for  this  purpose,  and  every  other  means  resorted  to.  The 
children  might  be  usefully  employed  sometimes  in  collecting  and 
fetching  it  from  a  distance.  The  parents  might  be  encouraged  to 
keep  pigs,  and  be  supplied  sometimes  with  food  for  them,  giving  the 
manure  in  return. 

*  9.  Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  garden,  &c.  the  children 
should  have  gardens  of  their  own,  of  which  the  whole  produce 
should  be  their  own,  to  carry  home  to  the  parents.  The  children 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  Unen  from  home  to  wash,  and  to  make 
articles  of  furniture  for  presents  to  the  parents,  or  to  mend  any 
articles  about  the  house. 

^  10.  The  objects  of  the  school  should  be  fully  and  patiently  ex- 
plained to  the  parents,  who  should  be  invited  to  second  them.  The 
privilege  of  purchasing  the  garden  produce,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
factures of  the  school  at  a  low  price  from  the  school  shop,  should 
be  oSered  to  the  parents ;  and  the  rewards  of  the  children,  should 
be  composed  of  such  articles  as  would  be  valuable  to  their  families. 
Give  the  parents,  in  short,  as  great  an  interest  as  possible  in  the 
school,  which  experience  points  out  as  the  best  mode  of  doing  it. 
Let  them  feel  the  school  to  be,  as  it  were,  their  own.  Let  them 
see  that  they  reap  all  the  advantage,  except  in  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  property ;  but  let  this  improvement  benefit  them  in  a 
palpable  manner.  Here  they  might  bring  their  assistance,  viz.  la- 
bor to  the  school,  as  a  common  fund  :  a  deposit  of  labor  to  be  re- 
turned in  produce,  or  in  education  to  the  children. 

^  Whatever  trade  a  parent  exercised,  let  him,  at  his  leisure  time, 
give  his  labor  or  instruction  to  the  school.  The  complaint  is,  that 
the  parent  cannot  get  employment, — ^then  he  would  have  more  time 
to  give  to  the  school.  Invite  a  stocking-maker,  or  weaver,  from  an 
over-peopled  manufactory,  to  settle  near  the  school,  teach  the  chil- 
dren his  trade,  work  for  the  neighborhood,  and  vary  his  labor,  or 
work  at  leisure  hours,  in  the  garden.  Hb  healtli,  comfort,  and 
character  would  improve.  It  would  be  easy  to  keep  a  labor  account 
of  hours'  work  against  every  one  who  gave  his  labor  to  the  garden  ; 
this  wovilH  be  valued  and  paid  in  produce. 
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^  Ih  As  the  children  would  improve  daily,  and  their  labor  be- 
come more  valuable  the  longer  they  ataid,  it  would  be  right  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  parents,  to  continue  the  children  at  the 
school  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  would  not  only  repay  the 
school  more  completely,  but  would  promote  the  general  objects  of 
the  establishment ;  the  formation  of  good  habits  and  the  acquisition 
of  practical  knowledge. 

*  12.  Of  course,  tools  of  all  kinds  must  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
prietor ;  the  mode  in  which  he  would  look  for  remuneration  would 
be  the  payment  of  the  children,  their  labor  in  garden  produce,  and 
the  permanent  improvement  in  land  and  buildings.  He  would  also 
form  a  collection  of  books  for  the  school,  containing  the  requisite 
information  on  the  subjects  of  their  labors. 

*  13.  The  Bible  should  not  be  made  a  class-book,  but  read  at 
stated  times,  as  a  book  of  divine  instruction ;  and  proper  passages 
learned  out  of  it.  Doctrinal  religion  should  not  be  taught  in  the 
school ;  but  what  is  taught,  should  be  entirely  practical,  and  made 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  work. 

*  There  should  be  a  plan  of  the  garden  and  premises.  This  plan 
should  be  studied  in  the  school,  and  would  exemplify  the  elementa- 
ry principles  of  land  measuring,  &c.  Each  boy,  as  he  grew  old 
enough,  should  make  one  for  himself,  on  a  reduced  scale.  The 
children  should  learn  the  distances,  in  feet,  of  all  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  whole,  and  in  each  part ; 
the  plants  growing  in  each  bed,  their  number,  value,  kc*  The 
childiren  should  be  allowed  to  propagate  plants  for  themselves,  for 
pleasure,  or  for  sale ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  might  have  the 
means  of  erecting  a  green-house. 

'  Exact  registers  should  be  kept  of  all  the  occupations  and  ex- 
penses of  the  school ;  these  should  form  the  study  of  the  children, 
and  from  them  the  arithmetical  sums  should  be  chiefly  taken. 

*  14.  A  savings  bank  should  be  established  in  the  school  for  the 
children.' 


Abt.  VII. — ^Theory  and  Practice. 

Mr  Editor — ^Many  individuals,  and  among  the  number  some 
teachers,  seem  to  believe  that  the  measures  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  this  country  are  not  sufficiently  practical. 
They  complain  that  there  is  too  much  discussion  of  principles^  or 
setting  forth  theories  ;  and  too  few  facts. 

When  a  school  convention,  or  a  meeting  of  an  association  of 
teachers  has  been  held,  the  first  questions  usually  asked  by  persons 
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of  this  description  are,  What  have  they  done  ?  What  books  have 
they  recommended  ?  what  studies  have  they  designated  as  proper 
to  be  pursued  in  school  ?  What  methods  of  instruction  ?  If  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  impor- 
tant topics,  such  as  are  calculated  to  elicit  inquiry,  and  promote  the 
personal  improvement  of  the  members,  without  presuming  to  make 
any  of  the  decisions  demanded ; — if  no  books  or  methods  of  instruc- 
tion have  been  resolved  on,  their  labors  are  at  once  denounced  as 
useless. 

The  same  individuals  are  ever  complaining  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  writers  on  education  of  the  present  age.  "  All  these  prtn- 
ciples^^^  say  they,  "  are  of  no  value  to  teachers.  We  wantj^c^*. 
We  wish,  above  all,  to  have  you  tell  us  what  to  do.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  us  what  others  do,  50,  or  500,  or  5000  miles  dis- 
tant. What  must  we  do  ?  What  rewards  and  punishments  must 
we  adopt  ?  How,  and  for  what  purposes  must  we  use  the  black 
board  ?  What  books  are  the  best  ?  What  is  the  best  method  of 
teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  or  geography  ?  A  hundred  volumes  of 
your  theories  and  principles^  and  details  of  the  plans  of  others, 
would  be  of  far  less  consequence  to  us  than  a  plain,  practical  ac- 
count of  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  single  science.  We  are 
tired  and  disgusted  with  the  course  hitherto  taken,  especially  by  the 
periodical  devoted  to  this  subject." 

1  have  heard  remarks  of  this  kind  repeatedly,  Mr  Editor,  and 
from  teachers  of  reputation ;  but  should  have  heard  them  from 
teachers  of  four  centuries  ago,  with  sensations  less  painful ;  for  if 
there  be  an  individual  on  earth,  worthy  of  universal  love  and  res- 
pect, it  is  the  faithful  instructor,  who  seeks  every  means  of  improv- 
ing himself  and  his  school.  It  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  with 
Dr  Rush,  that  *  Mothers  and  Schoolmasters  plant  the  seeds  of 
nearly  all  the  good  and  evil  in  the  world.'  But  I  cannot  remain 
satisfied  with  this  plan  of  submitting  implicitiy  to  the  dictation  of 
others ;  above  all,  in  regard  to  education.  No  one  is  more  anxious 
than  myself  that  every  teacher  should  adopt  such  books,  plans, 
and  methods,  as  in  the  estimation  of  himself  and  those  whom  it 
concerns,  are  best  for  his  school,  taking  it  as  it  exists.  But  to  be 
enabled  to  do  this  successfully,  it  is  believed  the  practice  of  other 
teachers  in  their  various  circumstances,  with  the  principles  which 
dictated  that  practice,  ought  to  be  known.  With  this  aid,  an  in- 
structor will  oiten  be  able  to  act  from  principles  of  his  own,  and  to 
originate  plans  for  himself. 

It  must  surely  be  obvious,  to  every  one  who  reflects,  that  no 
books  or  methods  of  instruction  or  discipline  can  be  adapted  to  the 
ever  varying  wants  and  circumstances  of  all  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  in  school  should  be  constant- 
ly employed,  for  example.    The  importance  of  this  principle  can- 
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not  be  too  oftoD  enforced,  nor  its.  merits  too  often  discussed ;  nor 
can  there  be  too  many  methods  of  emplojrment  suggested ;  yet 
should  an  association  of  teachers  recommend  a  certain  routine  of 
exercises  to  be  adopted  m  all  schoobi  would  any  thmg  be  gained 
to  the  cause  of  education  ? 

Again,  the  principle  that  reading  lessons  should  be  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  pupils  is  equally  sound  and  defensible.  Its  advan- 
tages, and  the  ei^s  of  books  of  a  diflferent  character,  are  proper 
subjects  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  But  suppose  an  assocktioo 
or  convention,  or  a  writer  on  education  goes  farther,  and  prescribes 
a  set  of  reading  books,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Are  teachers  to 
receive  their  ipse  dixit  at  once  ?  And  suppose  they  should.  How 
long  would  it  be  before  another  association,  equally  competent  to 
maKe  decisions,  would  recommend  a  very  di&rent  collection  of 
books  ?  But  if  there  are  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred  difierent  prescrip- 
tions abroad,  whom  shall  we  follow  ? 

Suppose  four  difierent  reading  books  for  the  various  classes  are 
proposed,  the  first  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  bennner,  the 
second  to  those  of  the  pupil  a  little  more  advanced,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  to  those  of  older  classes.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Few 
school  districts  in  our  country  are  willing  to  introduce  more 
than  one  new  reading  book  at  a  time.  Now  which  of  the  feor 
will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  whole  school  ?  Only  a  sin^e  oae 
of  them  will  probably  be  adopted,  in  three  fourths  of  our  schools 
that  are  influenced  at  all  by  the  resolutions, — and  diat  probably,  in 
most  cases,  the  cheapuU 

Suppose  that  in  view  of  these  facts,  all  the  writers  and  all  the 
associations  in  our  country  could  agree  on  e  single  book.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  while  it  would  meet  the  wants  and  capacities  of  some 
individuals,  classes  and  schools,  it  would  be  altogether  unfit  for 
others  ? 

But,  more  than  this,  what  becomes  of  the  independence  of  a 
teacher  who  thus  yields  implicitly  to  the  opinions  of  others,  instead 
of  exercising  his  own  faculties  in  comparing  dififerent  books,  and 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction ;  and  in  view  of  his  own  pow-# 
ers  and  the  condition  of  his  own  school,  appropriating  to  himself 
such  only  as  circumstances  seem  to  demand  ? 

What  would  an  agriculturist,  of  plain  sense,  think  of  the  man 
who  should  undertake  to  point  out  a  mode  of  managing  and  culti- 
vating a  farm  which  should  be  equally  applicable  to  all  soils,  and 
climates  and  circunlstances  ?  That  should  say  that  all  land  ought  to 
be  ploughed  to  a  certain  prescribed  depth,  and  planted  at  precisely 
the  same  time,  and  the  crops  dressed  at  similar  intervals  ?  His 
directions  might  be  useful  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plains  of  Mexico, 
but  would  mey  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  JVeir  England  f    Yet  who  will  say  that  the  farming  in- 
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terests  of  this  or  any  other  country  might  not  be  promoted  indefi- 
nitely were  the  various  modes  of  cultivation  adopted  in  the  earth  fa- 
miliar to  every  individual  agriculturist  ? 

In  like  manner  it  would  be  absurd  for  any  individual,  or  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  even  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  teachers  their 
own  views  of  books  and  methods  of  instruction.  And  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  for  teachers  to  adopt  their  plans  and  suggestions 
at  once,  without  first  considering  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their 
pupils.  It  would  be  no  less  than  yielding  implicitly  to  authority, 
in  a  country  and  in  an  occupation  where,  above  all,  free  inquiry  is 
not  only  permitted  but  demanded  ;  and  adopting  die  theory  of  a 
single  person  to  the  exclusion  oifaciSj  and  principles^  and  the  the- 
ories of  thousands. 

As  a  proof  of  this  propensity  among  teachers  to  take  things  up- 
on trust,  to  the  exclusion  of  principles,  Iwill  introduce  a  few  remarks, 
and  two  or  three  anecdotes,  which  were  received  from  a  careful  ob- 
server of  common  schools. 

He  remarks,  that  after  considerable  acquaintance  with  teachers 
and  schools  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  he  has  found  ^  most 
teachers  more  anxious  to  be  told  of  some  definite  way  in  which 
they  may  increase  the  facilities  for  direct  knowledge  among  their 
pupils,  than  to  be  led  to  principles^  which  if  put  into  operation  in 
almost  any  toay,  will  induce  pupils  to  search  for  themselves,  and 
thus  give  them  the  foundation  of  self-tuition.  They  prefer  to  be 
told  of  some  particular  exercise^  and  its  benefits,  especially  if  it  be 
similar  to  some  one  which  they  have  already  adopted  in  school, 
rather  than  of  some  great  principle  which  would  include  the  intro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  exercises,  each  of  which  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  same  general  results.' 

Many  persons  of  this  character,  if  they  adopt  a  principle,  often 
apply  it  mechanically,  in  all  cases,  without  considering  how  it  must 
vary  with  circumstances. 

In  visiting  a  school  containing  children  from  3  to  7  years  of  age, 
he  found  a  class  ranged  on  the  floor  for  reading ;  but  so  great  was 
the  disturbance  in  the  school,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  them. 
On  suggesting  the  importance  of  order,  and  greater  silence ;  the 
teacher  replied,  *  I  am  aware  that  they  are  noisy,  but  I  do  not  re- 
strain them  much,  as  Mr  Hall,  in  his  lectures,  says  that  young  chil- 
dren ought  not  to  be  too  much  constrained,  for  fear  of  cramping 
their  energies !'  This  instance  shows  very  clearly  that  the  best 
principle,  if  applied  as  an  invariable  rule,  may  produce  serious  evil. 

A  female  instructor,  who  was  anxiously  desirous  of  improving 
the  condition  of  her  school,  and  who  certainly  possessed  many  of 
the  qualifications  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  mani- 
fested very  great  deficiency  in  regard  to  principles.  In  going 
through  an  exercise  with  the   geometrical  solids,   she  asked  her 
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pupils,  how  many  sides  a  pyramid  had.  They  promptly  answered, 
*Six.*  How  many  sides  has  a  frustrum  of  a  pyramid  ?  '  Four,' — 
These  absurd  mistakes  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  employ- 
ed for  iUustration  actually  had  this  number  of  sides ;  and  the  fact 
is  mentioned  to  show,  that  a  teacher  ought  to  understand  his  subject, 
as  well  as  possess  apparatus,  and  receive  the  practical  directions 
necessary  for  its  illustration. 

*  In  another  case,  the  instructor  asked  a  very  young  pupil  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Infant  School  Manual  of  Mrs  Howland.  The  child 
answered  the  question,  in  her  own  language^  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  But  the  teacher  was  not  satisfied,  and  pronoun- 
ced her  in  the  wrong,  merely  because  the  language  of  the  book  was 
not  given.' 

My  own  experience  accords  with  that  of  this  observer ;  and  did 
your  limits  permit,  I  might  relate  many  anecdotes  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. But  at  present  I  will  only  observe,  that  I  have  been  most 
forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  young  ladies  who  have  spent  two 
or  three  months  in  an  infant  school,  often  seem  to  suppose  that  they 
have  ^  learned  the  sysievrij^  as  they  call  it,  perfectly ;  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  in  training  the  infant  mind  but  to  imitate  with  accura- 
cy the  questioning,  and  repeating  of  words,  the  clapping  oP  hands, 
and  counting,  and  singing,  which  they  have  witnessed.  It  is  no 
trifling  concern  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  love  of  teaching,  and  ac- 
quire that  tact  which  is  necessary,  even  in  communicating  sdencCy 
but  much  more  so  in  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  This  requires 
something  more  than  mechanical  repetition  of  the  plans  and  meth- 
ods of  other  teachers.  The  living  mind  must  act  upon  the  living 
mind  ;  the  heart  upon  the  heart ;  and  the  teacher  must  originate, 
DS  well  as  imitate. 

Were  I  asked  by  an  instructor,  what  methods  and  plans  he  ought 
to  pursue,  I  would  only  reply ;  My  good  friend, — think.  Were  the 
question  repeated  the  second  and  third  time,  I  would  still  say, 
THINK.  To  aid  him  in  thinking,  I  would,'  however,  advise 
him  to  embrace  every  convenient  opportunity  of  learning  the  views, 
without  assenting  to  the  dogmas  of  others.  Let  him  attend,  if  pos- 
sible, lectures  and  discussions  on  this  subject,  whether  in  Lyceums, 
Conventions,  or  Teachers'  Associations,  and  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  visiting  the  schools  of  others.  Let  him  read 
the  best  books  on  education,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  an- 
cient or  modern.  Let  him  rejoice,  above  all,  to  learn  the  results 
ot  actual  experiment  in  every  country.  Let  him  acquire /ac^5,  and 
then  make  a  practical  application  of  tho^e  facts  by  originating  and 
pursuing  plans  of  his  own,  and  adapted  to  his  own  circumstances. 
In  one  word,  let  him  love  his  profession,  and  seek  every  means  of 
improvement. 

In  regard  to  school  books  I  have  a  few  words  to   add.     Let 
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every  book  which  appears,  be  fairly  reviewed — I  do  not  say  puffed 
— then  let  those  visitors,  teachers,  and  parents  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  after  examining  the  work  for  themselves,  form  their 
own  opinion  of  its  merits.  lion  the  whole  they  deem  it  worthy  of 
adoption  into  their  school,  they  will  then  be  partially  prepared  to 
use  it,  for  they  will  have  some  knowledge  of  its  character.  A 
teacher  who  undertakes  to  use  a  work  with  which  he  is  unacquaint- 
ed, finds  himself  in  a  predicament  almost  as  awkward  as  that  of 
David,  in  Saul's  unwieldy  armor. 

Indulge  me  once  more,  Mr  Editor,  in  entering  my  protest  against 
an  attempt,  by  any  individual,  or  any  association,  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  deciding  for  a  whole  community,  what  books  to  use,  or 
what  modes  of  instruction  or  discipline  to  pursue,  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  unthinking  teachers  who  demand  such  a  decision,  were  ten 
times  greater  than  it  now  is.  Perhaps,  however,  this  protest  is  en- 
tirely gratuitpus,  for  I  have  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  the  dispo- 
sition in  question  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  among  the  most 
inexperienced  teachers ;  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  have 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  narrow  circle  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  mingled  with  men  of  other  professions  and  pur- 
suits, just  in  the  same  proportion  their  jealousies  and  prejudices  dis- 
appear, and  they  become  ready  to  conclude,  that  if  ever  our  schools 
are  elevated  to  the  condition  which  their  importance  demands,  it 
must  be  through  the  influence, — not  of  mechanical  teachers, — ^butof 
those  who  ihink^  and  invent,  and  originate  for  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  I  am  sometimes  surprised  at 
the  impatience  of  mankind  for  immediate  results.  Whether  it  is  a 
characteristic  peculiar  to  New  England,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  so  considered.  It  is  manifested  above 
all  in  regard  to  early  education.  Before  the  season  of  blossoms  is 
well  past,  we  are  impatient  to  pluck  the  fruit.  It  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  those  which  are  most  valuable,  are  often  longest  in  ri- 
pening, as  trees,  plants,  and  animals  are  remarkable  for  longevity,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  occupied  in  coming  to  maturity.  Or  if  this 
should  be  remembered,  it  is  forgotten  that  man — ^physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  man — ^must  submit  to  the  same  law  of  the  Creator. 
Hence,  nothing  is  more  common,  at  the  present  day,  than  for  those 
parents  and  teachers  who  become,  in  some  measure,  awake  to  the 
importance  of  education,  to  endeavour  to  propel  the  mind  forward, 
by  the  aid  of  every  labor-saving  process  they  can  bring  into  opera- 
tion. 

They  wish  to  have  books  and  plans  of  instruction  so  contrived 
that  the  child  may  be  carried  over  the  ground  at  the  most  rapid 
rate  possible,  whether  he  use  his  faculties,  and  understand  the  sub- 
ject, or  not.  There  must  be  a  royal  road  to  every  science-^t 
must  be  a  rail  road  too— from  which  the  mental  qaacbiiie  cannot 
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deviate.  No  matter  whether  the  road  be  safe,  or  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, if  the  course  be  rapid.  Speed  seems  to  be  the  only  ob- 
ject Those  who  write  on  education  .are  required  to  graduate  their 
views  by  this  narrow  sighted  measure,  and  point  out  plans  of  in- 
struction which  save  the  pupil  the  labor  of  thinking,  and  the  teacher 
the  trouble  of  explaining  or  illustrating ;  which  enable  him  to  hasten 
through  a  science,  with  the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  in  the  least 
possible  time.  Now,  Mr  Editor,  from  remarks  which  you  have 
occasionally  made  in  your  journal,  I  find  that  on  this  subject  your 
views,  in  many  points,  accord  with  my  own,  and  Herculean  as  the 
task  may  be,  I  hope  you  will  endeavour  to  convince  your  readers 
that  the  most  rapid  progress  is  not  always  the  best  for  the  pupil,  as 
premature  fruits,  however  agreeable  to  the  taste,  are  sometimes 
worthless,  if  not  absolutely  pernicious  in  the  result. 

A  Friend  of  Education. 


Art.  VIII. — Principues  and  Methods  of  Intellectual  In- 
struction EXHIBITED  IN  THE  ExERCISES  OF  YoUNG  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Communicated  for  tha  Annali  or  Education. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  education,  when  exhibited  in 
connection,  mutually  explain  and  illustrate  each  other.  Their  rela- 
tive importance  is  brought  to  view.  Details  of  instruction  are 
presented,  not  as  isolated  parts,  but  in  their  relation  to  those  gen- 
eral principles  of  education  upon  which  their  successful  operation 
upon  the  mind  essentially  depends.  Principles  are  thus  exhibited 
in  their  appropriate  connection  with  the  mind  ;  and  education,  both 
as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  given  as  a  perfect  whole.  As  every 
mental  influence,  however  limited  and  transient,  is  of  unspeakable 
importance,  so  every  thing  surrounding  the  mind,  becomes,  from 
its  connection,  worthy  of  deep  attention.  The  details  of  instruction, 
whether  circumstantial  or  formal,  are  therefore  subjects  of  the  first 
importance  in  education. 

When  we  look  into  our  schools,  and  observe  the  influence  of 
prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  upon  the  young,  we  cannot  but 
perceive,  too  often,  a  very  wide  departure  from  sound  views  of  the 
philosophy  of  education.  The  details  of  instruction  have  little 
reference  to  the  true  nature  and  wants  of  the  mind.  The  child 
engages  in  the  employments  of  the  school-room  without  any  inter- 
est. He  perceives  but  a  faint  and  remote  connection  between 
these  employments  and  the  purposes  of  life.  His  heart  is  not  in 
them.  His  mind  is  not  carried  beyond  the  present,  to  the  remote 
influence  which  his  prospects  should  exert  upon  his  character  and 
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happiness.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  influences  which  educa- 
tion is  shedding  upon  him ;  for  so  false  have  they  been  to  his  na- 
ture, that  his  experience  has  given  him  no  light  in  the  past,  to  en- 
courage a  prospective  hope  in  the  future.  Education  thus  becomes 
to  bin.  an  aimless,  unmeaning  process ;  the  light  and  truth  which  it 
sheds  upon  him,  is  so  false  and  dubious;  so  intermingled  with 
darkness  and  error,  and  confers  so  little  pleasure,  thiat  he  either  plods 
carelessly  on  his  way,  or  gives  up  the  task  of  improvement  in  de- 
spair. Or  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  ambitious  rivalry,  by  the  excit- 
ing hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  exertion,  his  mind 
still  moves  onward,  not  from  its  own  internal  light  and  impulses,  but 
from  external  excitements.  Original  power,  and  native  vigor  and 
purity,  are  lost  in  the  servile  race  of  competition,  and  the  mind  is 
degraded  by  unworthy  influences. 

Methods  and  details,  not  less  than  principles  of  instruction,  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  accountable  for  the  whole  issue  of  education. 
The  motives  cherished  by  these,  bear  strongly  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  character,  and  contribute  their  influence  in  its  formation. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  great  school  of  influences,  which  are  ever 
in  operation  from  without.  They  assist  the  mind  in  its  ascent  to- 
wards excellence,  or  they  oppose  its  progress.  They  favor  original 
vigor  and  activity ;  or  they  lead  to  servile  imitation  and  tameness  of 
spirit. 

The  idea  that  education,  when  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  is  to  create  and  cherish  oridnal  thought,  and  simplicity,  and 
purity  and  elevation  of  .purpose,  seems  not  to  be  adverted  to  by 
those  entrusted  with  the  young.  Popular  methods  still  favor  formal 
recitations,  and  modes  of  study  wholly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind.  Thought  is  but  little  encouraged.  Habits  of  correct  think- 
ing, are  not  cherished  as  the  best  preparation  for  correct  expression. 
The  intellectual  wants  of  the  individual  are  disregarded.  Old 
thoughts  are  wrought  up  in  various  new  forms,  and  the  memory 
loaded  with  terms,  rather  than  the  understanding  filled  with  ideas. 
Lessons  are  still  matters  of  memory  and  recitation,  rather  than  oc- 
casions for  thought  and  mental  exercise. 

The  influence  of  such  a  course  upon  the  habits  of  the  young,  is 
fatal  to  original  force  of  character.  The  pupil  is  made  the  tame 
repeater  oi  another's  thoughts.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  express 
his  own.  His  miiid  is  but  the  echo  of  another — receivmg  and 
transmitting  ideas,  but  without  appreciating  their  meaning  or  appli- 
cation. Habits  of  listlessness  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of  stuchr,  are 
by  this  means  acquired.  The  pupil  remains  unconscious  of  those 
powers  within  him,  which,  had  they  been  duly  cherished  and  ad- 
dressed, might  have  raised  him  to  the  appreciation  of  himself,  and 
saved  him  from  the  misery  of  mechanical  drudgery,  and  unmeaning 
rote.  He  might  have  been  appreciating  general  principles  mstead 
of  dwelling  on  mere  questions  of  petty  detail.  5* 
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Whence  come  these  evils,  but  from  a  want  of  respect  for  che 
mind,  as  the  true  guide  to  itself?  A  generous  confidence  in  ibis, 
is  the  only  warrant  for  guiding  it  successfully.  Regarded  as  the 
creative  power,  which,  by  its  own  activity,  is  destined  chiefly  to 
form  and  guide  itself;  to  make  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  loves  to 
reside,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  learn  how  it  is  to  be 
addressed,  by  other  minds.  It  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  another,  without  reference  to  the  controlling  will,  with  which 
it  is  endowed.  It  is  to  be  respected,  interrogated,  cherished,  op- 
erated upon,  through  this  will,  and  not  against  it.  Education,  in- 
deed, when  conducted  upon  generous  and  philosophical  principles, 
has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  motives  presented  to  the  mind,  in  order 
to  move,  through  the  will,  the  whole  mass  of  faculties  and  powers 
which  compose  the  human  constitution.  It  is  a  process  of  enligbt-- 
ening  the  whole  nature,  that  the  accumulated  and  concentrated  light 
thus  imparted,  may  bear  upon  the  conscience,  and  difilise  itself 
throughout  the  whole  being. 

The  pleasure  in  original  activity  of  mind,  so  obvious  in  children, 
when  wisely  addressed,  may  render  their  education  interesting  and 
delightful  to  them.  Respecting  their  minds,  cherishing  then:  wills, 
and  supplying  this  activity  with  the  means  upon  which  to  expend 
itself,  the  teacher  will  find  his  employment  full  of  instruction  ;  the 
young,  under  his  influence,  will  be  happy ;  because  h.e  'will  pursue 
the  course  which  their  nature  demands,  and  their  original  wants  will 
all  be  supplied. 

The  fruits  of  this  desire  for  activity,  when  cherished  by  methods 
and  exercises  adapted  to  the  object,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
specimens  of  the  productions  of  children,  under  eight  years  of  age. 

1.  Paraphrases. — ^The  following  are  specimens  of  their  efifortsin 
paraphrasing  a  few  sentences'from  Telemachus. 

No.  1.  Oaljpso  could  not  be  comforted  for  tlie  departure  of  Ulysses ,  in  her 
ffrief  she  found  herself  not  happy ^  because  she  was  immortal.  Her  grotto  no 
longer  echoed  with  the  sweet  music  of  her  voice  :  the  nymphs  who  attended 
her,  dared  not  to  speak  to  her.  She  oflen  walked  alone  on  uie  flowery  turf,  with 
which  an  eternal  spring  surrounded  her  island  ;  but  these  beautiful  scenes,  far 
from  sqfitmng  her  sorrow,  did  but  recall  to  lier  the  sad  recollection  of  Ulysses, 
whom  she  had  seen  there  so  many  times  with  her. 

No.  2.  Calypso  %otu  very  unhappy  for  the  loss  of  the  great  warrior.  In  her 
unhappiiuss  she  found  she  y>as  never  to  die.  Her  cave  no  longer  echoed  with  the 
sweet  singing  of  her  voice.  The  youTtg  girls  that  staid  tcith  ner^  could  not  speak 
to  her.  she  would  of\en  walk  without  any  one  with  hcr^  on  the  turf  which  had 
always  fmstrs  on  it :  thsre  was  always  spring  on  the  island  ;  but  these  pretty 
scenes  did  not  saftmi  her  grief;  they  did  but  recall  to  her  the  recollection  of  A«r 
friend  who  had  so  often  been  with  her. 

No.  3.     Calypso  could  not  be  hnpny  because  her  friend  had  gone  atoay  ;  in  her 

smrom  she  Iband  the  wag  not  happy  oy  hsing  nsvrr  to  die.     The  place  she  Heed  in 

^oas  a  cave,  wkiek  did  noi  $smd  baek  her  voice :  the  young  girls  who  staid  btf  her. 

femred  ta  mm  oMtftking  to  her.     She   walked  a  great  many  times  on  the  piece  of 

grmmd  with  tlufUmsfi  growing  9n  it,  •nd  tehith  the  stison  alwayg  made  stay 
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there  ;  bat  these  things  did  not  make  her  forget  her  friend^  but  made  her  think 
more  of  him  toko  had  walked  so  many  times  with  her. 

The  following  are  paraphrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

No.  4.  Our  Parent  who  art  in  heaven.  Holy  be  thy  name.  Thy  good  rulinor 
come.  May  ihy  desires  take  place  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Give  us  our  food 
every  day, and  forgive  us  our  wron^  actions,  as  we  forgive  those  who  wrong  us. 
Lead  us  not  into  bad  inclinations ;  out  kffep  us  from  evil ;  for  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, power  and  glory  forever. 

No.  5.    Our  Parent  who  lives  in  the  Holy  Place.    Holy  be  thy  name.    Thy 

?ood  government  come.  Thy  wishes  shall  be  obtained  on  earth,  as  in  the  Holy 
lace.  Give  us  every  day  food.  Forgive  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  those  who  sin 
against  us.  Lead  us  not  into  evil,  but  deliver  us  from  it ;  for  thine  is  the  good 
government,  the  power  and  the  glory. 

No.  6.  Our  Father  who  art  always  every  where.  Holy  may  be  thy  name. 
Thy  good  management  come.  Thy  wants  shall  be  gratified.  It  shall  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  where  thou  art.  Give  us  this  day  our  food,  as  thou  givest  us 
every  day.  Forgive  us  our  wroncr  actions,  as  we  forgive  those  who  injure  us. 
Let  us  overcome  our  bad  inclinations.    Keep  us  irom  doing  wrong.    Ail  thingrs 

are  thine,  power,  strength,  goodness. 

•J 

2. — Original  Descriptions — written  from  observation. 

No.  I.  The  wind  is  south-east.  There  is  every  appearance  of  rain.  The 
willows  are  blown  gently  by  the  wind.  The  clouds  are  black.  The  sun  is  hid 
and  gone  under  the  clouds.  The  ground  is  damp.  The  trees  are  still.  The 
leaves  on  the  ground  are  blown  about.    There  are  a  few  clouds  in  the  sky. 

No.  2.  The  sun  is  hid  behind  the  clouds,  and  the  wind  is  south-east  The 
trees  are  still,  and  do  not  move.    It  looks  very  dark. 

3. — Ordinal  Comparisons. 

No.  L    Good  thonghts  are  like  pearls. 

Passion  klike  a  lionj 
No.  2.    Spring  is  like  a  beautuul  lady,  with  a  white  robe,  tripping  along. 

Love  Is  like  the  moon. 
No.  3.    A  sweet  tempered  girl  is  like  goodness. 

Passion  is  like  thunder.  ^ 

4. — Original  Biography  of  Dr  Franklin. 

Dr  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston.  His  father  came  from  England,  and  was  a 
very  good  man.  He  had  several  children.  Benjamin  was  the  youngest  except 
two.  All  his  brothers  learned  trades.  He  went  to  school  a  short  time,  but  his 
father  was  so  poor  that  he  todk  him  home,  to  work  in  his  sliop.  He  was  very 
fond  of  books,  but  his  father  had  only  a  few.  His  father  seeing  how  he  liked 
books,  wanted  to  have  him  become  a  printer.  One  of  his  brothers  was  a  print- 
er, and  he  concluded  he  would  take  Benjamin  and  give  him  clothes  and  food  for 
what  he  earned.  He  went  to  live  with  his  brother,  but  he  did  not  like  to  go. 
He  could  not  understand  all  his  brother's  books,  so  he  saved  money  to  buy  books 
with.  He  could  not  get  as  many  books  as  he  wanted,  so  he  borrowed  tuem  of 
his  neighbors,  and  he  always  gave  them  back  to  them,  and  they  always  let  him 
have  them,  for  they  said  he  would  give  them  back  again,  and  not  spoil  them. 
He  thought  of  a  plan  to  get  more  money.  He  told  his  brother  that  ii  he  would 
give  him  the  money  with  which  he  bought  his  meat,  he  would  do  without  meat. 
So  his  brother  gave  him  the  money,  and  he  bought  books  with  it.  He  bought 
biscuit  and  a  few  raisins,  and  made  his  meals  of  it  by  himself,  and  read  at  the 
same  time. 

He  and  his  brother  did  not  agree  very  well,  and  Benjamin  said  he  would  not 
stay  with  him.'  He  thought  he  would  go  to  New  York  without  his  father's 
knowing  it.  So  he  set  out.  and  got  there  in  a  few  days,  and  went  to  a  printer 
whose  name  was  Mr.  Bradrord,  to  ask  for  work.    Mr.  Bradford  told  him  that  he 
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had  no  work  for  him,  but  that  hit  son  wanted  a  boy  to  help  him,  who  was  in  Phila- 
delphia. So  he  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  in  a  boat  that  was  going  Dart  of  the 
way  to  Philadelphia,  and  he  expected  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  benn  to 
rain,  there  was  a  storm,  and  they  sailed  on  till  they  came  near  Long  Cdand. 
They  sailed  towards  it,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  waves  were  dashing  against 
it  They  dropped  anchor,  and  had  to  stay  there  in  the  boat  all  night,  in  the 
morning  they  set  out  again.    They  sailed  on  till  they  came  to  land,  Ac.  dec. 


Art.  IX.-^Readino. 


Commanicated  for  the  Annalfl  of  Edoeation. 


A  LARGE  amount  of  time  in  common  schools  is  devoted  to  the  art 
of  reading ;  and  in  few  branches  is  less  real  progress  naade.  It 
seems  to  me  important  to  look  at  the  causes  of  this  result,  and,  if 
possible,  find  appropriate  remedies. 

1.  What  are  the  proper  hours  for  reading  ?  The  reading  ex- 
ercises of  most  schools  usually  occupy  the  first  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  forenoon  and  of  the  afternoon.  Neither  of  these  are  the  most 
proper  hours,  for  the  following  reasons. 

In  the  morning,  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  invigorated  by  rest ; 
and  this  period  should  be  devoted  to  those  studies  which  require 
more  mental  exertion  than  the  rest.  Writing  requires  very  little, 
and  should  therefore  be  deferred.  Arithmetic  and  grammar  de- 
mand more  thought,  and  are  therefore  either  of  them  proper  oc- 
cupations for  the  morning.  Reading  requires  less  thinking  than 
any  other  branch,  except  writing.  To  devote  to  it  then,  those  por- 
tions of  time  which  are  required  for  more  difiicult  studies,  is  extreme- 
ly injudicious. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  energies  of  the  system  are  too  much  absorb- 
ed by  the  process  of  digestion,  to  allow  of  intense  mental  appli- 
cation, especially  soon  after  dinner.  But  there  is  a  particular 
reason  why  this  is  an  improper  hour  for  reading.  The  voice  is 
less  clear,  and  the  lungs  less  active  and  vigorous,  immediately  after 
eating,  than  at  other  times,  especially  after  eating  dinner.  This  is 
the  proper  hour  for  those  studies  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
the  nziuxQoi  menial  amusements^  as  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory, which  with  most  children,  if  judiciously  conducted,  require 
little  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  For  these  reasons,  the  last  hour 
of  the  forenoon,  and,  if  the  exercise  be  attended  to  twice  a  day,  the 
second  hour  of  the  afternoon,  are  the  most  appropriate  hours  for 
reading. 

2.  What  books  should  be  used?  I  am  not  about  to  decide 
what  particular  reading  book  ought  to  be  used,  but  only  to  speak 
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of  their  general  character.  The  style  should  be  simple  but  chaste, 
and  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
By  simplicity  of  style,  however,  I  do  not  mean  childishness. 
There  are  many  who  object  to  a  simple  style  of  writing  for  chil- 
dren, only  because  they  confound  simplicity  with  nonsense.  I  am 
as  much  opposed  to  vulgar  or  baby  language,  even  among  children, 
as  they.  Indeed,  their  language,  as  well  as  that  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  their  management,  should  be  conformed  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  grammar  and  of  propriety.  It  may  be  simple,  however, 
and  at  the  same  time  correct.  Take  for  example  the  style  of  Miss 
Edgworth  in  her  simple  stories,  the  writings  of  Gallaudet  for  chil- 
dren, with  many  others  which  we  might  notice,  and  who  does  not  see, 
that  though  simple,  it  loses  nothing  of  its  dignity  or  its  importance  ? 
If  the  language,  even  of  aduks,  in  their  varied  intercourse  with 
each  other,  were  more  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  1  believe  there  would 
be  less  misunderstanding  and  controversy  among  them  than  at 
present ;  for  it  has  become  almost  a  common  place  remark,  that  the 
foundation  for  much  of  that  difference  of  opinion  which  often  exists, 
and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  most  unhappy  results,  is  laid  in  the 
want  of  simple  and  distinct  language. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  it  is  so  confidently  assert- 
ed of  late,  that  children  should  read  no  book,  which  they  cannot, 
with  proper  attention,  understand.  Reading  aloud,  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  bearer,  must  be  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  familiar 
conversation.  But  how  can  a'  child  know  how  to  read  as  he  would 
speak  J  that  which  he  does  not  understand  ?  Would  a  person  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  French,  be  able  to  read  a  passage  from  a  French 
author  in  the  manner  of  familiar  conversation  ?  It  is  equally  impos- 
sible for  the  child  to  read  that  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  and 
accompany  it  with  the*same  inflections,  emphases,  and  tones,  which 
the  writer  of  the  piece  would  use,  were  he  to  read  or  speak  the 
same  sentiments  to  an  audience.  Although  the  language  of  almost 
all  elementary  books  is  liable  to  many  objections,  the  reading  books 
for  infant  and  common  schools,  especially  the  latter,  are  the  most 
strikingly  deficient  on  this  point. 

Many  of  those  books  which  are  supposed  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  capacity  of  younger  classes  are  still  above  it.  They  may  be 
used  with  some  advantage  by  the  higher  classes  of  those  schools ; 
but  a  series  is  still  wanted,  which  shall  be  more  effectually  stripped 
of  terms,  familiar  to  aduhs,  but  either  not  understood,  or  misunder- 
stood, by  the  infantile  reader. 

There  is  one  more  remark  to  be  made  in  regard  to  reading 
books.  In  a  large  majority  of  schools,  when  a  book  is  once  intro- 
duced, it  is  continued,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  sometimes  for 
a  long  course  of  years.  The  reasons  of  this  are,  in  the  first  place, 
an   almost  universal  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  school  visitors, 
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and  instructors.  Secondly,  the  notion  that  the  pupils  cannot  read 
with  so  much  facility  and  fluency  in  a  book  with  which  they  are 
unacquainted,  as  in  one  which  they  have  read  through,  until  they 
have  nearly  learned  it  by  heart.  But  the  third,  and  probably  the 
most  weighty  reason  which  exists,  is,  the  expense  of  making  a 
change.  The  reading  books  used  in  our  schools  many  of  them 
cost  the  parents  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  each,  and  as  they  are 
constantly  wearing  out  or  disappearing,  and  new  ones  required,  if 
a  difiTerent  book  is  recommended,  those  parents  who  have  recently 
purchased  the  book  in  use,  immediately  complain  of  the  expense. 
I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  this,  than  to  have  our  reading 
books  in  small  numbers  or  parts,  on  the  plan  of  the  ^Little  Philos- 
opher,' or  'Evenings  at  home.'  The  small  expense  of  a  new  book 
would  then  partially  remedy  the  evil,  though  not  entirely ;  for  those 
parents  who  now  complain  most  loudly,  would  probably  complain 
still,  though  with  less  bitterness.  But  the  books  themselves  would 
be  more  favorable  to  improvement,  for  they  would  interest  the  chiK 
dren  more.  If  a  parent  buys  a  book,  once  in  three  years,  at  $0  cents, 
the  expense  is  as  great  as  for  books  every  year  at  16  2-3  cents ; 
and  the  larger  book  will  be  worn  out  or  lost  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
smaller  one.  I  think  that  all  classes  in  schools  should  be  furnished 
with  a  new  reading  book,  of  some  sort,  once  a  year  at  least. 

Many  instructors,  and  not  a  few  parents,  are  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing netffspapers  into  schools,  for  the  use  of  classes  in  reading. 
The  plan  is  excellent,  provided  a  school  paper  were  devoted  to 
this  object,  and  the  matter  selected,  and  arranged  accordingly.  It 
should  always  contain  a  little  vocabulary  of  the  more  difficult  words 
in  its  columns,  with  occasional  questions  on  the  subjects  presented, 
with  a  view  to  aid  both  the  instructor  and  pupils.  Perhaps  much 
of  history,  biography,  topography,  and  natural  science  might  be 
most  efficaciously  taught  in  this  way.  Good  engravings  might  also 
be  a  source  of  much  instruction.  Each  paper  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  one  or  more  of  them.  Thus  tlie  pupil  might  have  a 
new  reading  book  every  week. 

3.  What  is  the  proper  length  of  lessons  ?  For  classes  to  whom 
the  instructor  cannot  devote  more  than  from  25  to  30  minutes  it  is 
not  unusual  to  assign  lessons  of  from  four  to  six  duodecimo  pages, 
and  sometimes  more.  The  object  is,  to  fill  up  the  whole  time  with 
mere  reading.  The  only  interruptions  intended,  are  the  correction 
of  words  which  are  pronounced  wrong,  with  some  slight  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  prominent  marks  and  pauses.  '  Liet  your 
voice  fall  at  a  period  ;'  '  Raise  your  voice  at  the  interrogation 
point ;'  '  Read  lower  at  the  parenthesis ;' — these  are  the  principal 
directions  given  to  the  class  during  the  whole  exercise.  A  few  re- 
quire an  exact  measure  to  be  observed  at  the  comma,  the  semi- 
cokn,  the  cokn,  and  the  period.    The  voice  rises  at  the  com- 
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mencement,  goes  on  to  the  comma,  breaks  while  the  pupil  can  count 
one ;  proceeds  to  the  colon,  *  where  he  pauses  perhaps  four  times 
as  long ;'  then  to  the  period,  and  falls.  Reading  thus  consists 
merely  in  pronouncing  a  series  of  words  with  mechanical  and 
measured  interruptions,  a  rising  inflection  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
a  falling  one  on  the  last.  But  if  this  be  readings  any  mere  English 
scholar  can  read  French,  or  Latin,  or  any  other  foreign  language. 

Something  more  than  all  this  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of 
a  good  reader.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  these  me- 
chanical paused,  and  reading,  as  there  is  between  the  chatter  of  a 
magpie,  and  common  conversation. 

An  excellent  teacher  of  30  or  40  years'  experience  says,  that 
half  a  page  is  as  much  as  his  pupils  can  usually  read  to  advantage, 
in  half  an  hour,  although  they  are  selected  pupils,  from  10  to  18 
years  of  age.  I  am  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
several  instructors,  of  high  reputation  and  long  experience,  who 
pursue  a  similar  course,  only  they  carry  it  further.  One  of  them 
often  spends  20  to  30  minutes,  on  six  or  eight  lines  of  common 
prose,  and  without  at  aU  fatiguing  hjs  pupils.  The  pupils  spell  and 
define  the  words ;  tell  their  synonymes  and  oppontes ;  write  and 
paraphrase  the  sentence  or  paragraph ;  ancUyze  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  simple  sentences  ;  analyze  the  words  ;  parse  the  whole  sen- 
tence or  paragraph ;  and  recite  the  history ^  geography,  biography, 
he.  to  which  there  may  be  a  reference  in  the  sentence. 

Illustration  of  the  method  of  reading. — ^I  will  endeavor  to  illus- 
trate the  foregoing  method  of  readmg  by  the  following  example. 
A  wish  to  make  myself  fully  understood  will  be  my  only  apology  for 
the  length  and  copiousness  of  illustration. 

Example.  *  A  wiser  person  than  king  Agesilaus  has  said  ; 
'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.^ 

This  sentence  may  first  be  read  by  the  instructor.  OAe  of  the 
class  should  next  read  it ;  after  which  the  pupils  should  be  per- 
mitted to  propose  corrections,  involving  evenr  point  concerned  in 
good  reading ;  such  as  Proper  Loudness  of  v  oice.  Distinctness, 
Slowness,  Propriety  of  Pronunciation,  Pauses,  Inflections,  Accent, 
Emphasis,  Cadence,  Tones,  and  Rhyme.  One  of  those  who  pro- 
pose corrections,  should  then  be  permitted  to  read  it.  The  rest 
will  then  correct  him  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  all,  in 
their  turn,  have  read  the  passage  at  least  once.  If  there  are  any, 
who  stand  in  need  of  such  frequent  correction  that  the  exercise  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  irksome  to  them,  it  may  be  well  to  encour- 
age them,  by  pointing  out  their  excellencies,  prior  to  entering  into 
an  examination  of  their  defects,  which  will  usually  prevent  all  un- 
pleasant feeling,  and  prepare  them  to  submit  with  cheerfulness  to  the 
criticisms  of  their  comipanions. 
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They  may  next  write  the  lesson  on  their  slates,  with  their  books 
closed,  the  instructor  dictating  the  words  to  them  slowly.  When 
they  have  finished,  he  may  examine  the  spelling  of  each,  and  pro* 
nounce  the  words  which  are  incorrect,  for  the  class  to  spell. 

The  definitions  of  the  words  composing  the  paragraph  may  now 
be  required.  Wise^  ^esilausj  king^  said,  trains  childf  way^  gOj 
oldf  and  it^  should  all  be  carefully  defined,  after  which  they  may 
write  down  each  word,  and  form  a  column  of  Synonymes  under  it. 
Each  should  be  governed  by  his  own  judgment,  vdthout  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary,  except  occasionally. 

It  will  now  be  time  to  teach  them  to  paraphrase  the  lesson. 
Having  ahready  a  supply  of  synonymes  in  mind,  this  process  will  be 
attended  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to 
those  who  make  the  trial,  to  see  the  various  modes  of  thinking,  in 
dififerent  pupils,  which  this  exercise  will  exhibit.  The  present  les- 
son would,  not  unfrequently,  take  quite  as  many  different  shapes  as 
there  are  pupils  to  paraphrase  it,  without  any  manifest  perversion  of 
the  sentiment.  The  foUowing  change  would  not  surprise  an  instruct 
tor  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise.  *A  man  who  knew 
a  great  deal  more  than  Agesilaus,  the  king,  has  told  us ;  Bring  up 
children  to  behave  well,  and  then  they  will  keep  on  behaving  well 
when  they  are  old.' 

Opposites  may  next  be  sought  for.  The  opposite  of  vnser  is 
mare  ignorant;  of  gOy  stay;  of  oldj  new;  &c.  The  biography 
of  Agesilaus  may  be  related  by  the  instructor.  He  may  then  in- 
quire :  Who  was  Agesilaus  ?  Over  what  nation  was  he  king  ? 
The  lesson  does  not  embrace  the  latter  idea ;  but  the  pupil  may  be 
referred  to  the  paragraph  preceding,  in  the  *  English  Reader,'  firom 
which  the  extract  is  made.  In  what  part  of  the  world  was  Sparta  ? 
Here  may  follow  a  brief  review  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Greece  in  general.  Each  pupil  may  be  permitted 
to  write  or  repeat  what  he  can  recollect  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  lesson  may  be  afterwards  divided  into  the  simple  sentences 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Each  sentence  may  then  be  subdivided 
into  its  component  parts,  and  the  whole  may  be  parsed  both  ety- 
mologically  and  syntactically.  Lastly,  the  words  themselves  may 
be  analyzed,  and  the  pupil  required  to  tell  the  various  properties, 
sounds,  &c.  of  the  various  letters. 

The  paragraph  which  I  have  here  selected  to  illustrate  my  views, 
is  extremely  short  and  simple,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  half  an  hour 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  go  through  with  the  exercises  proposed. 
Lessons  embracing  more  difficult  words,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects,  must  be  still  shorter,  or  else  a  part  of  the  topics  must  be 
^"viitted.     I  am  aware  that  it  will  still  be  asked,  with  much  assur- 

ice,  what   connection    many   parts   of  the  exercise  have  with 
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reading.  But  if  no  person  can  read  well  what  he  does  not 
thoroughly  understand,  is  it  not  obviously  the  duty  of  the  instructor 
to  ascertain  whether  the  pupil  does  understand  the  lesson  ?  And 
how  can  this  be  accomplished,  without  requiring  him  to  define 
paraphrase^  analyze^  parse,  be.  the  words  and  sentences  of  which 
it  is  composed  ? 

But  suppose  the  lesson  selected  by  the  instructor  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  No  man  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  than  lioward.'  This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
most  difScult  of  sentences ;  and  yet,  short  and  plain  as  it  is,  it  re- 

?uires  much  attention  before  pupils  can  read  it  understandingly. 
low  few,  for  example,  know  the  difference  between  a  penitentiary 
and  a  prison !  Yet  there  exists  a  difference,  and  every  pupil 
ought  to  understand  in  what  it  consists.  All  penitentiaries  are 
prisons;  but  many  prisons  may  be  found  which  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  penitentiaries.  The  remarks  of  the  instructor 
on  the  difference  between  them,  may  be  made  to  involve  much 
of  their  history,  which  will  be  highly  pleanng  to  the  pupils. 
The  nunJ)er  of  state  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  and  the  location 
of  some  of  the  principal,  may  be  mentioned.  In  this  way  we 
may  explain  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  improvement;  and 
the  child  may  be  easily  led  to  search  for  its  synonymes  and 
opposites. 

The  word  Howard^  will  open  the  way  for  a  biographical  sketch 
of  that  distinguished  individual.  Individuals  who  have  been  the 
scourges,  instead  of  benefactors  of  their  race,  may  be  placed  in 
contrast  with  him.  They  may  even  be  led  to  the  character  of  the 
great  Benefactor  of  man — and  to  Him  who  *  went  about,  doing 
good.' — A  love  of  information  in  general  will  thus  be  implanted, 
no  less  than  interest  in  the  particular  paragraphs  selected  for  the 
lesson. 

There  are  several  important  objects  secured  by  this  method  of 
reading.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  thinky  and  to  reason  for  them- 
selves ;  they  are  kept  employed,  and  they  are  also  pleased  with  the 
occupation. 

From  the  last  mentioned  reading  lesson,  another  might  be  de- 
rived, in  the  following  manner.  Some  time  after  the  exercise  is 
concluded,  the  teacher  may  request  his  pupils  to  take  their  slates, 
and  write  on  them  the  word  prison.  They  are  then  requested 
briefly  to  describe  a  prison,  by  writing  down  what  they  know 
about  it.  Many  will  recollect  the  facts  mentioned  by  the  instruc- 
tor during  the  recent  lesson ;  and  probably  every  one  will  form 
at  least  one  or  two  simple  sentences.  What  they  write,  they  will 
of  course  be  likely  to  understand  ;  and  when  called  upon  to  read 
aloud  in  turn  what  they  have  written,  will  be  able  to  read  it  much 
more  in  the  manner  of  common  conversation  than  the  composition 
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of  others.  Besides  being  thus  initiated  with  the  greatest  ease,  into 
the  difficult  task  of  compodtion,  they  are  taueht  the  important  art 
of  formine  their  own  reading  lessons ;  so  that  if  they  have  no  pnqper 
book  furnished  them  by  others  they  can  make  them  for  tbemsehres. 
The  last  method  may  perhaps  be  pursued  to  the  best  advantage  by 
alternating  it  with  the  other. 


Art.  X. — ^Habttobb  Fkmale  Seminart. 

71^  Amnwd  Catalogue  qf  the  Hartford  Ftmale  Semtmiry,  tog^ker  with  an 
aeeowU  o/ihe  tntStuH  arrangementf — coune  qfstudff  and  mode  qf  vutruet- 
ing  the  same,    Hartford.  183l. 

[We  b«Te  been  fkTored  with  the  following  account  of  the  Hertford  Female 
Seminarji  taken  chiefly  from  the  annual  catalogue,  and  we  present  it  to  our 
readen  at  eshlbiting  the  moat  complete  account  of  the  organixation  of  a  Female 
Seminary  in  our  country  which  ia  within  our  reach.] 

Tub  Hartford  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated  in  the  spriog 
of  1821,  and  went  into  regular  operation,  under  the  care  of  Bfiss 
C.  £•  Boecher,  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year. 

The  building  devoted  to  the  object,  contains  a  hall,  sufficiently 
lara;e  to  seat  160  pupils  at  writing  desks,  a  library,  a  dress  room, 
and  nine  recitatbn  rooms. 

In  conducting  the  institutbn,  the  great  points  which  have  been 
aimed  at,  have  been ; 

K  To  introduce  the  principle  of  the  division  of  lobar j  so  that 
every  branch  of  education  slKMild  receive  that  attention  which  its 
importance  mav  demand. 

3«  To  introduce  a  system  of  moral  influence,  founded  upon  the 
frimifJtt  ^  tk»  BiUt^  which  should  constantiy  operate  in  jonmng 
fiU  fnn^fHts^  rofffrfii^  the  fanltSy  and  improving  the  di^nmiums 
and  kahits  of  the  \>\\\mUs 

The  luiinbor  of  jMipils  has  avcrapnl  150  through  the  past  year. 
*rhev  havx'  boon  under  x\\c  dirociion  of  u  PriucipaU  Associate  t^rin- 
dpa!«  a  (nwomo«»«  and  eight  TcaclMTs  anuMig  whom  are  teachers 
of  music  and  ol^  tlio  Frencii  Uncuapt^. 

Tho  duties  of  tlH>  IVmoi)mi)  navo  c\M)$)5tc\i  in  the  genend  super- 
intmdMtt^  and  dirt^iKMi  ot^  iho  x^Ik^Io  iimituiion*  in  all  its  diffirait 
inttR9ts  and  departmouts  i  in  conmumicatinK  to  the  teachers  her 
<9«na  views  and  wi$hc»%  rektivt»  K^  the  uunner  in  whicb  their  duties 
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are  to  be  discharged  ;  in  learning  from  tliem  the  character,  habits, 
disposition,  and  scholarship  of  the  pupils,  and  in  giving  general  in- 
struction to  the  whole  school,  on  intellectual,. moral,  and  religious 
subjects. 

The  duty  of  the  Associate  Principal  has  consisted  in  organizing 
the  classes,  superintending  the  various  studies,  and  assigning  to  the 
teachers  their  respective  stations  and  employments.  She  endeavors, 
with  the  aid  of  the  several  teachers,  to  discover  the  capacity  and 
acquisitions  of  each  pupil,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  class  the  school. 
It  is  then  her  business  to  visit  the  recitation  rooms,  to  see  that  a 
tliorough  mode  of  instruction  is  pursued  in  the  different  classes,  and 
that  all  the  teachers  follow  the  same  system.  Both  the  Principal 
and  Associate  Principals  instruct  classes,  when  their  other  duties 
permit. 

In  classing  the  school,  it  has  been  found  of  great  importance  to 
place  pupils  in  classes  with  those  who  are  nearly  their  equals  in  ca- 
paciti/  for  improvement,  and  not  merely  with  those  of  their  own 
age.  It  is  deemed  essential  that  every  pupil,  provided  her  lessons 
are  thoroughly  learned,  and  without  endangering  health,  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  forward  as  fast  as  she  chooses  ;  and  equally  essential, 
that  no  pupil  be  hurried  forward  faster  than  she  is  prepared  to  go, 
in  order  to  accommodate  her  class-mates.  By  forming  several 
classes  in  almost  every  branch,  it  has  generally  been  practicable  to 
conform  to  these  principles. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  Oovemess,  include  the  care  of  the 
building  and  apparatus,  and  the  direction  of  those  employed  to  keep 
them  in  order.  During  school  hours,  she  presides  in  the  hall,  to 
assemble  and  dismiss  the  school,  to  send  the  classes  to  the  various 
recitation  rooms,  and  recall  them  at  regular  intervals ;  to  receive 
and  record  the  daily  reports  of  the  teachers  respecting  the  recita- 
tion and  behaviour  of  their  classes,  and  to  preserve  order  and  regu- 
larity in  all  the  various  operations  of  the  school.  All  permissions  to 
deviate  from  the  rules,  and  all  excuses  and  acknowledgments  for 
violations  of  them,  are  referred  to  her.  In  addition  to  this,  she 
gives  instruction  in  penmanship,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  in  the 
ball,  where  she  presides. 

The  business  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches,  devolves  upon 
the  Teachers.  They  are  expected,  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  never  to  allow  a  scholar  to  go  forward,  until  what  is  studied 
18  accurately  and  thoroughly  learned  ;  and  to  repeat  lessons  which 
are  imperfectly  learned,  until  all  deficiencies  are  supplied.  They 
are  also  directed,  to  aim  at  making  their  lessons  interesting  to  the 
pupils  so  far  as  is  possible ;  and  when  the  subject  of  instruction 
admits  it,  to  intersperse  the  recitation  with  explanations  and  illus- 
rtative  anecdotes,  or  with  conversation  and  discussion,  in  which  the 
pupils,  if  possible,  are  to  be  induced  to  join.     Of  course  the  roan- 
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ner  of  performing  this  duty  depends  very  much  upon  the  peculiar 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers. 

The  following  is  the  daily  routine  of  school  duties. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  study  two  hours  in  silence^  out  of 
school  hours,  and  thus  to  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  recitations  of 
the  next  day.  They  first  assemble  in  the  morning  in  the  entrance 
room,  where  they  place  their  outer  dress  on  nails,  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  their  desks  in  the  hall.  At  ten  minutes  before  nine 
they  arc  summoned  to  the  hall,  where  they  are  expected  to  seat 
themselves  in  silence. 

The  first  three  quarters  of  an  hour  is  devoted  to  instruction  by 
the  Principal,  relating  to  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  duties  of 
life,  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  bible,  and  concluded  with 
reading  tlie  scriptures  and  prayer.  After  this,  the  school  journals, 
in  which  the  beiiaviour  and  recitations  of  the  several  classes  during 
the  preceding  day  are  recorded,  it  read  aloud.  The  cases  of  those 
who  wore  faulty  in  each  class  are  stated,  but  the  names  are  omitted. 
Those  who  are  repeatedly  charged  with  the  same  fault,  are  private- 
Iv  admooishedy  citner  by  one  of  the  teachers,  or  the  Principal,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

After  tho  school  journal  is  read,  the  scholars  are  requested  to 
liand  in  to  tlie  Governess,  on  slips  of  paper,  notes  of  all  the  rales 
thoy  have  violated  since  the  preceding  morning,  that  tbey  may  be 
reiH>rdiHl.  At  this  exercise,  care  is  taken  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  tho  scholars  the  great  importance  of  forming  strict  babiis 
o(  veracity  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  accounts  ren- 
ilered  art>  geuerallv  correct.  After  the  scholars  have  passed  their 
accvumts  to  the  iioverness,  thcv  arc  requested  to  rise.  Then  those 
who  caniHU  recolltxn  that  thoy  have  violated  any  rule,  are  request- 
ed to  :iit  down.  This  gives  an  opportunity  tor  the  teachers  and 
selKU;ir$  to  Uvnice  those  wIh>  rtmair  standing ;  and  thus  learn 
whfilHn  all  have  rtvollected  the  niles  thev  mav  have  been  observed 
to  vi\\late«  All  wIk>  ha\e  i^uiiaWe  excuse;^  to  otfer,  then  leave  their 
phe<>»  mh)  nunuk>i\  them  tv^  the  i«o\erne^.  The  Governess  next 
calU  oot  iIh^  cla$M's»  each  in  ^ucce$:^(\>n.  'I'hev  form  themselves 
in  ^Knible  tilest  in  the  centre  of  t!)o  lull,  anvi  p;i5c$  to  tlie  difi?reot  re- 
cIlAtkm  ixKHUx  ;is>i^ued  ;*UMiK  Two  i"oniiois  3^0  $:3ibned  to  re 
wvrJ  atu*  \^Ik^  u>.i\  l»c  \4\M*;\o\i  u^  Iv  o'sorx^^rlv,  in  ivissin*  to  ar.d 
tKm^  tlh^  j\HMiati\>i»  >\Hm>*.  Tio>c  \\ho  ^K^  lu^t  rx\*:tc  curing  the 
Wi>i  Kwr  ivuum  m  the  lull  ciilur  ;o  \\:*i:c  or  u>  «ucy.  At  the 
eiul  s*f  *w  lKmr»  the  IvU  ix  loi^j;^  A:^d  ;/c  c*jis>c>  all  return  acd  arc 
xc^iuhI  itt  the  h^ilL  Tih*  i^^^^i''*  au*  tluo  o  >ttilH;?e\:  ;:  :.ie  ^^LSrreci 
uvMU*  in  elsiSM"**  Aud  c^^l^  uoooi  iho  cue  o:  *  u\solcr,  ^xrforR-^  a 
^VxiWUMU  <'Ali>Khcuic  o\c4Viw^x.  Vuxvvxol  ;cn  ut:;*;.u^  \\  occ\er- 
>»tKMi  ami  e\ei>  uw*  i'*  thc»»  *l\^\\\\U  a^*^J  tie  '»\Iv*4:>  ^rv  iicJtia  :t-*5- 
><\eW\si  ui  tbe  U;»M,      Vt  the  vs^j^»«>\shx^wwi  xnI  c^cb  ,x\'r»iiv  :crs^ 
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are  thus  assembled,  and  again  distributed  in  their  appropriate  classes. 
In  the  afternoon,  also,  the  exercise  in  Calisthenics  succeeds  the 
first  recitation  hour. 

The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  several  studies : 

Course  of  Study. 

In  order  to  enter  any  higher  class,  the  pupil  ifiast  have  recited  all  the  lessons 
of  the  branches  required  from  the  previous  classes,  to  one  of  the  teachers,  either 
during  the  term,  or  at  the  closing  examination. 

Studies  of  the  Primary  Close. — Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Composition. 
—Introductory  Course  in  Botany,  Mineruogy,  Geology,  and  Natural  History. — 
First  Course  m  Greography .  First  Course  in  Arithmetic.  First  Book  in  Geome- 
try, with  Holbrook's  introductory  work.  First  Book  of  History.  First  Course 
in  Grammar.    First  Course  in  Mental  Philosophy. 

Studies  of  the  Junior  Class.—  Second  Course  m  Grammar,  Geography,  and 
Arithmetic.  Ancient  Geography.  Ancient  and  Modem  History  with  Bost- 
wick's  Charts.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Books  of  Euclid's  Geometry.  Comstock's 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Finish  Mental  Philosophy.  Astronomy. 
Composition.     Reading,  Writing,  and  Spelling  for  all  who  are  dieficient 

Studies  of  the  Senior  Oom.— -Review  Mental  Philosophy.  The  5th  and  6th 
Books  and  the  Supplements  in  Geometry.  The  whole  of  Day's  Al^bra.  Pa- 
ley's  Theology.  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book.  Butler's  Analogy.  Latin. 
Composition. 

It  IS  left  optional  with  parents  to  decide  whether  the  regular  course  is  pursued 
or  not.  Tho«e  who  enter  the  regular  classes  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion,  receive  certificates  of  membership,  and  at  the  close  they  receive  a  testimo- 
nial  of  having  completed  with  honor,  the  course  of  study  in  this  Institution. 

If  pupils  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Geography,  €hrammar,  and  Arithmetic,  as 
not  to  need  the^r«/  course,  they  are  required  only  to  study  the  second  course. 

Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  have  always  been  inlend- 
ed  for  the  first  part  of  the  course,  but  for  want  of  suitable  books  for  young  scholars, 
they  have  heretofore  been  put  among  the  last  studies. 

The  time  which  is  required  to  complete  this  course,  depends  upon  the  age, 
talents,  and  previous  habits  of  the  pupil,  and  still  more  upon  the  amount  of  at- 
tention given  to  Composition  and  Reading.  No  young  lady,  of  good  talents, 
could  complete  the  course  and  read  all  that  is  deemed  necessary,  and  spend  as 
much  time  as  is  demanded  to  learn  to  compose  toell  short  of  three  years,  and  with 
young  scholars  commencing  at  twelve,  it  would  demand  four  or  nve. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 

In  the  introductory  branches  of  readings  uniting,  and  spelling, 
the  teachers  always  have  the  difficult  task  of  reforming  bad  habits  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  these  are  found  to  be  so  inveterate,  that  they 
cannot  be  remedied  in  the  short  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  this 
object. 

In  spellings  the  method  pursued  is  to  give  a  lesson  each  day,  to 
a  class  including  those  who  are  found  deficient  in  this  respecti  in 
Webster's  spelling  book,  requiring  them  to  go  over  all  the  words  of 
the  lesson  twice.  At  the  recitation  hour,  the  teacher  takes  them 
into  a  room,  surrounded  with  black  boards,  where  they  write  with 
chalk  the  words  of  the  lesson  as  dictated  by  the  teacher.  After 
doing  this,  they  change  places  with  each  o&er,  and  the  teacher 
speus  dUud  all  the  words  she  has  dictated.  Each  pupil  then 
marks,  with  a  cross,  every  word  misspelt  in  the  lesson  oi  her  com* 
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panion  which  is  before  her  for  correcUoo.  The  pupils  then 
resume  their  owd  places,  correct  all  the  words  which  are  spdt 
wrong,  study  them,  and  speU  them  aloud  to  the  teacher.  By  stu- 
dying the  spelh'og  book  m  this  way,  and  also  a  selection  of  such 
words  as  are  most  frequently  spelt  incorrectly,  the  object  desired  is 
generally  accomplished. 

In  Readings  the  Grammar  of  Elocution  and  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  by  Professor  Barber,  of  Cambridge,  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  it  has  been  found,  that  to  form  good  readers  is  a  work 
of  time  and  labor,  and  not  to  be  accomplished  in  the  very  limited 
period  which  can  generally  be  devoted  to  it. 

In  Writing,  the  system  of  Carstairs  has  lately  been  introduced, 
and  has  been  attended  with  more  success  than  any  other. 

In  teaching  Geography ,  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  draw  the 
map  of  a  quarter  of  the  world,  as  soon  as  they  commence  the  study 
of  its  geography.  A  scale  and  appropriate  directions  are  given, 
for  drawing  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  miles  in  a  degree,  and  then,  for  tracing  the  outlines  of  the 
map  with  accuracy.  It  is  expected  that  during  the  course  of  in- 
struction, the  pupils  will  learn  to  draw  with  neatness  and  accuracy, 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  method 
adopted  in  studying  Geography  is  developed  in  the  set  of  *  Topics 
for  Woodbridge's  Gteography,'  prepared  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  additional  interest  to  this  study 
by  means  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  voyages  and  travels,  and  va- 
rious accounts  of  the  persons,  places,  and  things  connected  with 
the  lessons.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  come,  when  a  new  in- 
terest can  be  given  to  it  by  means  of  large  drawings,  perhaps  of 
the  lithographic  kind,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  features  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  their  manner  of 
travelling,  modes  of  agriculture,  and  productions,  the  appearance  of 
their  cities,  mountains  and  plabs.  In  teaching  history  and  ancient 
geography,  a  similar  method  has  been  attempted.  The  pupils  are 
taught  to  draw  maps  of  the  countries,  whose  history  they  study  ; 
and  extracts  and  anecdotes  are  added,  to  render  the  lessons  more 
interesting.  Bostwick's  historical  charts  have  been  found  of  most 
essential  service  in  this  branch,  and  are  considered  superior  to  any 
works  of  the  kind. 

In  the  different  branches  cSt  the  Mathematics^  it  has  been  a  great 
object  to  have  every  thing  well  understood  and  thoroughly  learned. 

in  demonstrating  the  propositions  of  Geometry,  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired sometimes  to  invert  their  diagrams,  sometimes  to  substitute 
figures  for  the  letters,  and  sometimes  to  point  out  the  angles  in- 
stead of  calling,  their  names.  These  and  other  modes  are  adopted 
topreveht  their  learning  by  rote,  and  with  the  intention  of  securing 
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a  full  uDderstanding  of  the  process  of  reasoning  employed.  They 
are  required  to  repeat  accurately  the  propositions  they  demonstrate, 
as  well  as  each  proposition  used  in  the  proof. 

In  Arithmeiicj  the  pupils  are  taught  to  state  ahud  the  process 
by  which  they  obtain  the  several  results  in  the  mental  exercises  of 
arithmetic.  They  are  also  taught  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  the  various  processes  of  written  arithmetic  are  b^sed,  and 
never  to  perform  any  process  of  the  kind,  without  being  able  to 
assign  a  reason  for  every  step  that  is  taken.  All  their  written  ex- 
ercises are  performed  upon  the  black  board,  before  the  teacher. 

At  the  general  examination  at  the  close  of  the  school,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  do  every  sum  in  arithmetic, 
demonstrate  every  proposition  in  geometry,  perform  every  alge- 
braic process,  and  repeat  with  accuracy  every  rule,  that  has  been 
studied  during  the  term.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  .to  see  that 
they  advance  no  more  rapidly,  than  is  consistent  with  success  in  such 
an  examination ;  fi>r  it  is  assumed  as  a  maxim,  that  more  is  gained 
in  understanding  a  certain  amount,  thoroughly  and  accurately,  than 
in  passing  over  double  the  amount,  with  confused  and  indistinct 
recollections. 

In  studying  JSTatural  Science j  much  is  necessarily  left  incomplete 
for  want  of  specimens,  drawings,  and  apparatus.  In  regard  to  the 
Latin^  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  a  female  should  understand  the 
philosophy  and  idiom  of  the  language,  and  the  meaning  of  its  most 
common  words,  as  an  aid  in  understanding  English,  and  nothing  far- 
ther is  attempted. 

Butler^s  Analogy  has  been  made  a  subject  of  study,  as  a  speci- 
men of  argument  peculiarly  useful,  ingenious,  and  important ;  and 
demanding  a  degree  of  mental  efibrt  which  is  extremely  useful  to 
the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  understand  this  work  thoroughly,  and  in  most  cases, 
the  result  has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  efiects  admirable,  both  in 
an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view. 

The  art  of  Compontian  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
branches  of  instruction,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
laborioos  to  a  teacher.  The  method  pursued  in  this  branch  has  been 
unusually  successful;  and  as  a  more  minute  account  of  it  would  be 
necessary  than  the  limits  of  this  article  will  allow,  it  must  be  defer- 
red to  a  future  occasion. 

In  this  institution,  each  teacher  usually  instructs  in  only  two  or 
three  branches.  The  number  of  pupils  which  constitute  a  class, 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  branches  taught.  In  Greome- 
try,  as  each  pupil  is  to  demonstrate  her  lesson  every  day,  nine  or 
ten  are  as  many  as  can  recite  to  a  teacher  in  an  hour.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  are  as  many  as  one  teacher  can  well  superintend  in  Arith- 
metic, and  about  the  same  number  in  Algebra. 
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In  Geography,  about  twenty  are  considered  as  a  suitable  class,  as 
this  numbeir  can  all  be  accommodated  and  superintended  in  drawing 
maps  together,  upon  the  black  boards  on  the  sides  of  the  room. 
In  some  studies,  where  no  written  exercises  are  demanded  on  black 
boards,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased, without  much  disadvantage. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  of  twent3rtwo  weeks,  a  public  examina- 
tion takes  place,  which  is  continued  during  the  usual  school  hours, 
for  a  fortnight.  In  this  time,  the  studies  of  the  whole  term  are  re- 
viewed, witib  the  same  minuteness  of  attention  as  during  the  daily 
recitations  of  the  term.  Durine  this  examination,  the  recitation 
rooms  are  open  to  the  friends  of  the  pupils  at  any  hour. 

It  has  been  customary,  at  the  close  ol  each  term,  to  have  an  ex- 
kibitiony  at  which  a  gentleman  reads  selections  from  the  composi- 
tions of  the  pupils,  and  the  testimonials  of  scholarship  were  delivered, 
As  the  popularity  of  the  school  has  increased,  the  audience  has 
increased,  until  it  has  become  a  question  with  many  of  the  friends 
of  the  institution,  whether  it  will  not  be  best  to  dispense  with  such 
occasions,  as  involving  too  much  publicity,  for  those  whose  sphere  is 
retirement. 


We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  insert,  at  present,  the  ac- 
count of  the  moral  discipline  of  the  school,  which  is  deeply  inter- 
esting. 

Emulation  was  formerly  employed  as  a  motive  to  diligence  and 
good  conduct.  The  institution  is  now  conducted  without  any  ap- 
peal to  this  feeling ;  and  yet  the  Principal  observes,  that  the  pupils 
were  ^  never  so  orderly  and  regular,  so  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty.'  The  personal  influence  of  the  teachers j  the  co^opera^ 
tion  of  the  pupils y  vigilance^  kindness^  aad  a  correct  tone  of  moral 
sentiment^  founded  upon  the  bible,  are  the  means  of  government 
and  excitement  employed  in  its  place.  The  Principal  testifies, 
that,  ^  it  is  much  easier  to  govern  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
without  emulation  and  competition,  than  it  ever  was  by  their  aid,  to 
control  twenty  or  thirty.'  In  the  conclusion  of  this  statement,  an 
earnest  appeal  is  made  to  all  those  females  who  are  capable  of  en- 
tering the  field  of  education,  that  they  should  not  bury  their  talents 
and  waste  their  life  in  inactivity,  while  so  loud  an  appeal  is  made  to 
them  by  the  wants  of  their  sex. 
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Art.  XL — The  Science  of  Education. 

Jin  Inaufrural  Address,  ddwered  at  the  openir^  of  the  Wtsleyan  Unxvtrsiiy, 
Mddleton,  Conn,  Sept  1831.    By  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Pisk,  D.  D.  President. 

We  have  looked  over  this  address  with  interest,  not  only  as  the 
token  of  a  new  era,  in  the  history  of  the  respectable  and  numerous 
class  of  Christians  who  have  established  the  Institution  over  which 
Dr.  Fisk  presides,  but  also  as  containing  many  important  views  in 
regard  to  education.  With  some  of  the  details  we  cannot  entirely 
accord  ;  but  we  think  the  spirit  which  he  endeavors  to  inculcate,  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  in  order  to  employ 
it  in  action — and  in  benevolent  action — is  one  without  which  education 
is  almost  worse  than  useless. 

The  following  extract  presents  some  of  his  views  as  to  the  object 
and  mode  of  education. 

*  Education  should  be  such  as  to  give  energy  and  enterprise  to  the  mind,  and 
activity  to  the  whole  man.  This  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  physical  constitu- 
tion. Hence  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  sound  state  of  bomly  health.  To 
secure  this,  temperance  and  proper  exercise  are  requisite.  But  what  exercise  is 
best,  as  a  part  of  a  student's  education,  is  still  unsettled.  Without  stopping  to 
discuss  that  point  at  large  here,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  kind  of  gymnastics  are 
the  exercises  of  the  field  and  shop,  in  some  kind  of  useful  labor.  ]But  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  doiujg  it,  the  strictest  attention  ouffht  to  be  paid  to  the 
health  of  the  student.  This  alone  however  will  not  be  sufficient ;  the^mind  also 
should  be  cultivated,  in  direct  reference  to  the  object  of  making  the  pupil  a  man 
of  enterprise  and  activity.  Every  thin^  that  is  calculated  to  call  forth  such  a 
spirit  should  be  cultivated,  and  every  thing  which  discourages  it  should  be  dis* 
countenanced.  The  student  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
to  be  a  mere  man  of  letters,  is  not  the  way  to  be  the  most  useful  man.  We  want 
men  who  will  take  the  field,  and  whose  souls  are  fired  with  a  zeal  for  active  du- 
ties, in  the  service  of  the  world. 

'Closely  allied  to  this  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  eminently  productive  of  it,  are 
the  principle  and  habit  of  self-dependence,  which  should  imbue  the  minds  of 
youth  at  an  early  a^e.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  formation  of  an  enter- 
prising character,  than  to  let  tne  youth  early  learn  his  own  powers.  And  in 
order  to  this,  he  must  be  put  upon  his  own  resources,  and  must  understand  that 
if  he  is  ever  any- thing,  he  must  make  himself;  and  that  he  has  within  himself  all 
the  means  for  nis  own  advancement.  It  is  not  desirable,  therefore,  that  institu- 
tions should  be  so  richly  endowed,  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  free  of 
expense  to  those  who  are  of  an  a^e  to  help  themselves.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that 
any  man,  or  any  society  of  men,  should  furnish  an  entirely  gratuitous  education 
to  the  youth  of  our  country.  All  the  necessary  advantages  for  educating  him- 
self, ought  to  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the  young  man,  and  if,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, he  cannot  do  much  toward  educating  himself,  lie  is  not  worthy  of  an 
education.  If  it  be  said  that  self>support,  in  part  or  in  whole,  is  a  tax  upon 
time,  and  a  great  draw-back  upon  the  student's  acquirements  ;  I  answer,  that  in 
the  general,  facts  show  that  such  students  are  in  advance  of  others,  in  know- 
ledge as  well  as  enterprise ;  and  if  they  were  not,  still  it  is  better  that  they 
should  know  less,  and  do  more,  than  that  they  should  know  more  and  do  less.* 

Some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  the  course  of  study, 
would  be  considered  by  many  as  savoring  too  much  of  the  utilitarian 
school;  yet  in  this  age  of  action,  they  are  probably  most  accordant 
with  the  prevalent  feeling.     We  trust,  however,  that  the  Wesleyan 
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University  is  intended  to  lay  broad  and  deep  AefomidaiumB  for  ad- 
vancement in  useful  action;  and  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten,  that 
knowledge,  and  profound  knowledge  too,  is  the  li^hi  tpMcigvides  our 
efforts;  that  even  the  activity  of  the  mariner,  which  conveys  know- 
ledge and  blessings  round  the  globe,  is  indebted  for  its  success  to 
the  most  abstruse  researches  of  the  mathematics  and  the  most  minute 
investigations  of  astronomy. 

We  were  struck  with  the  claim  advanced  on  all  classes  of  men,  as 
bound  to  engage  in  extensive  and  useful  action. 

'  The  world  '  says  the  speaker,  *  wants  farmers  and  mechanics  for  missionanes 
— ^it  wants  teachers  and  physicians  for  missionaries — it  wants  statesmen  and 
lawyers  for  missionaries.'  *  What,  if  at  this  time '  (he  adds,  bat  alas  *  while  he 
was  speaking  the  hour  of  redemption  was  passing  by)  '  there  were  several  hun- 
dreds o^  missionary  statetimtn  in  Poland^  teaching  the  science  of  good  government 
and  inculcating  wholesome  principles  of  subordination — would  they  not  be 
heard  ?  Doubfless  they  would ;  and  it  might  save  a  nation,  who  though  they 
should  prove  victorious  in  the  field,  may  anerwards  be  divided  and  enslaved  by 
their  own  error  and  ignorance.' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  no  missionaries,  in  our  view, 
are  more  needed  than  '  missionaries  of  educoHon.' — Many  are  sent 
to  adults — to  cut  and  trim  the  sturdy  trees  of  the  forest;  but  how 
many  are  engaged  in  exploring  common  schools,  and  seeking  how 
to  train  the  twigs  or  insert  the  scion  in  the  tender  plant  .^  The  field 
is  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  with  the  certainty  that  additional  laborers, 
and  incalculable  toil  will  be  requisite,  to  cleanse  it  from  thorns  and 
briars  hereafter.  Wrong  methods  of  education  and  instruction  are 
perpetually  engendering  evils,  which  might  be  checked  in  their  ori- 
gin, but  which  once  established,  are  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
power.  We  need,  as  the  key-stone  of  our  benevolent  Institutions — 
an  American  Teacher's  JSducation  Society,  on  a  broad  and  na- 
tional basis.  How  long  shall  the  friends  of  improvement  loudly  urge, 
that  'Union  is  strength,'  and  act  on  this  principle  for  every  other  object, 
and  yet,  neglect  the  only  means  of  preparing  the  whole  community  to 
become  hopeful  subjects,  or  active  agents,  for  other  institutions,  which 
are  designed  to  promote  human  knowledge  and  human  happiness! 


Art.  XII. — Education  in  the  Western  States. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson^  Ohio,  Feb,  9, 
1831.  By  Charles  B.  Storrs,  at  his  hiauguration  to  the  Presidency  of  that 
histitution, 

An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Illinois  College,  recenUy  founded  at  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

The  West — the  great  West — fills  the  eye,  and  rouses  the  hopes,  or 
alarms  the  fears,  of  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and  farmers-of  poli- 
ticians, and  patriots,  and  christians.  Two  races  have  passed  away  from 
the  Great  Basin  of  the  Mississippi,  one  of  whom  we  know  only  by  the 
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monuments  of  their  arts  and  civilization.  What  shall  be  the  character 
and  fate  of  the  third  ?  This  question  is  to  be  decided  in  its  schools 
and  colleges;  and  the  men,  and  the  institutions,  now  brought  to  ope- 
rate upon  them,  will  leave  the  impress  of  their  influence  (ox  genera- 
tions yet  to  come,  as  distinct  as  that  of  the  Jesuits,  or  the  Puritans, 
in  others  parts  of  our  continent.  We  watch,  therefore,  with  deep 
interest,  every  movement  on  this  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  giving  up  the 
title  acquired  by  charter  to  the  lands  lying  west  in  the  same  latitude, 
reserved,  and  subsequently  sold,  a  large  tract  in  Ohio,  which  has 
hence  been  called  the  ^  Conneciiad  or  Western  Reserve,^  and  has 
been  settled  almost  exclusively  by  New  England  emigrants.  It  now 
contains  1 14,000  inhabitants.  The  eight  counties,  into  which  this 
territory  is  divided,  are  capable,  it  is  thought,  of  sustaining  a  million 
and  a  half  of  human  beings. 

As  might  very  naturally  be  expected,  a  considerable  interest  has 
long,  and  generally  been  felt,  in  the  subject  of  education.  For  a 
number  of  years  before  their  plans  assumed  a  definite  form,  good 
and  intelligent  men  began  to  dwell  upon  the  question,  by  what  means 
the  public  mind  should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  healthful 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  A  Theological  Institution  was  first  the 
object  of  their  thoughts  and  solicitude.  At  length,  however,  as  their 
vision  grew  more  clear  and  comprehensive,  they  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  establishing  a  College,  in  connection  with  a  Theological 
Seminary. 

In  1826,  a  charter  was  obtained  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  securing 
to  the  Board  of  Trust,  all  t\m  rights  and  privileges,  which  well  reg- 
ulated colleges  in  New  England  enjoy. 

The  first  public  commencement  was  in  August,  1830.  The  pres- 
ent year  it  has  36  students,  with  a  preparatory  department  contain- 
ing39  pupils. 

The  theological  department,  though  based  on  the  same  charter, 
and  subject  to  the  same  board  of  trust,  is  to  be  separate  in  its  opera- 
tions. The  first  class,  it  is  expected,  will  be  admitted  in  the  fall  of 
1831. 

The  edifices  belonging  to  the  Western  Reserve  College,  are  in  the 
town  of  Hudson,  county  of  Portage,  Ohio,  a  little  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Cleaveland,  which  lies  on  Lake  Erie.  They  consist  of 
two  college  edifices  built  of  brick — one  37  feet  by  56 — the  other 
37  by  64;  a  large  double  house;  and  two  work-shops. 

Manual  labor  is  adopted  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system;  and 
the  students;,  by  vote  of  the  trustees,  are  expected  to  labor  three 
hours  daily. 

The  college  b  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  well  ordered  community. 
The  situation  is  sufficiently  retired,  and  free  firom  bustle.  The  means 
of  ^  living '  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  character  of  the  population 
on  the  Western  Reserve,  afiTords  a  pledge  of  high  value,  that  students 
will  be  furnished  in  such  numbers,  as  to  give  full  and  happy  employ- 
ment to  the  board  of  instruction  established  in  the  college.  The 
relation  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  the  East  on  one  hand,  and  to  the 
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West  on  the  oCheri  renders  the  college  in  a  high  degree  important. 
Think  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  19  the  same  circnnwtances! 

The  course  of  studies  in  this  institution,  corresponds  yery  nearly 
to  that  of  the  Eastern  colleges;  hut  emhraces  a  recitation  in  the  Bi- 
hle,  eyery  Saturday  afternoon.  Board  may  he  |Mroottred  at  75  cents 
to  $1  per  week;  and  the  whole  annual  expense  is  estimated  at  from 
60  to  80  dollars. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  during  a  late  yisit  of  two  of  its 
officers  to  the  Atlantic  States,  a  considerable  sum  has  heen  obtained 
for  its  funds,  although  by  no  means  adequate  to  its  wants.  We  cor- 
dially wish  success  to  this,  and  all  its  sister  institutions  beyond  the 
mountains,  which  we  trust  will  send  forth  living  streams  of  truth  and 
science,  and  make  the  western  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  was  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  this  institution,  that  Mr. 
Storrs  delivered  the  interestmg  address  which  heads  this  article.  He 
endeavors  to  enforce,  not  only  that  extended  view  of  education  which 
makes  it  the  instrument  of  forming  the  whble  man,  but  also  the  im- 
portance of  making  every  part  subservient  to  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  character,  in  order  to  render  it  a  means  of  happiness  to  the 
individual,  and  of  usefulness  to  others,  and  of  safety  to  the  state.  In 
this  view  he  regards  emulalumj  however  powerful  its  influence  may 
be  in  exciting  intellectual  efibrt,  as  an  unfit  motive  in  a  course  of 
education,  because  it  is  opposed  to  that  moral  elevation,  which  he  so 
ably  maintains,  is  the  main  object  of  every  part  of  education.  We 
hope  the  enlarged  and  liberal  vi^ws  expressed  in  this  address  will  not 
be  without  their  influence.  We  have  to  regret,  that  gymnastics  are 
not  appreciated  by  Pres.  Storrs  as  well  as  Fres.  Fisk,  as  we  believe 
they  should  be,  and  as  we  are  persuaded  they  would  be  by  them,  if 
they  were  to  see  their  practice  and  their  influence  as  we  have  seen 
them.  On  this  subject,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  un- 
der the  ^  Miscellaneous '  head. 

The  following  extract  from  an  Ohio  paper,  presents  us  with  an  in- 
teresting view  of  another  institution,  in  that  State. 

'  The  sixth  annnal  Commencement  of  the  Miami  Uniyeraity,  took  place  on 
28th  nit.— at  which  time,  the  eighth  year  was  completed,  since  the  Uniyeraity 
was  regularly  opened  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  existing 
President,  R.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.  The  first  session  closed  with  less  than  40  stu- 
dents— but  the  catalogue  for  the  last  year  shows  a  total  number  of  192  ! — as 
follows:  From  Ohio  180;  Kentucky  24;  S.  Carolina  and  Louisiana  11  each; 
Indiana  and  Mississippi,  8  each;  Alabama  5;  Pennsylvania  3;  Missouri  and 
N.  York,  2  each  ;  Virginia,  N.  Hampshire,  Maryland  and  Texas,  1  each. 

*  The  College  edifice  is  now  extensive  and  commodious,  consisting  of  one 
building  of  three  stories,  affording  24  large  study  rooms— another,  afibrding  12— 
and  the  principal  building,  affording  6  study  rooms,  3  rooms  for  reciUtions,  the 
Library  and  Apparatus,  a  Grammar  School  Room,  Halls  for  the  two  Literary 
Societies,  and  a  large  College  Chapel.  The  Faculty  and  Instructora  consist  of 
the  President,  who  acts  as  Professor  of  Locie,  Moral  Philosophy  and  History — 
A  professor  of  Mathematics,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
and  Teacher  of  Political  Economy — A  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew — 
A  Master  and  Assistant  of  the  Grammar  School— A  Teacher  of  French  and 
Mathematical  Tutor— A  Hebrew  Tutor— A  Teacher  of  Spanish— A  Pestaloxzian 
1  eacher— A  Greek  Tutor- A  Writing  Master— Four  Mathematical  Teachers— 
and  four  Teachers  of  Arithmetic — ^The  Sesnons  of  the  University  open  on  the 
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first  Mondays  in  November  and  May,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in 
March  and  September.  Tuition  in  the  Grammar  School  is  $5,  and  in  the  Col- 
lege classes  (10  per  session.    Boarding  and  lodging  $1,50  per  week.' 

In  addition  t6  these  regular  results  of  an  increasing  population, 
we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  record  a  new  kind  of  enterprise, 
commenced  within  two  years  past,  for  the  improvement  of  education 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  one  of 
the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article.  A  few  young  men  of  the 
East,  deeply  interested  in  the  state  and  prospects  of  *  T^e  West^^  and 
the  entire  destitution  of  the  means  of  a  scientific  education  in  some 
districts,  resolved  to  go  out  as  a  Colony  of  Education.  By  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  Illinois  were,  at  the  same  time,  attempting  to  establish  a 
literary  institution  in  that  State,  with  the  same  enlarged  views  of  gen- 
eral improvement.  It  was  only  necessary  for  such  individuals  to 
meet,  in  order  to  secure  union  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  infant  institution  at  Jacksonville.  Some  part  of  the  plan 
is  detailed  in  the  ^Appeal  ;'  other  particulars  we  have  learned  by  in- 
quiry from  some  of  its  officers  ;  and  in  our  view,  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  not  only  that  great  benefits  will  result  to  the  State,  but  that 
important  service  will  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education,  by  the 
proposed  organization. 

The  necessary  means  for  such  an  enterprize  cannot  yet  be  obtained 
in   Illinois.     The  '  Appeal '   is  designed  to  urge  upon  patriots  and 
christians  J  and  friends  of  education  in  the  Eastj  the  importance  of 
aiding  this  enterprise,  on  the  broad  and  sure  principle — ^  If  one  mem- 
ber suffer  J  all  the  members  suffer  toith  tf.'     We  rejoice  to  second  this 
appeal—not  for  Illinois  College  only,  but  for  all  and  every  feasible 
means  of  training  up  that    generation  at  the    West  who  inll   soon 
make  laws  for  the  East ;  and  we  hope  an  enterprise  so  nobly  begun, 
and  promising  so  fair  results,  will  meet  with  amile  encouragement. 
It  is  demanded  by  our  interest — It  is  our  duty.  The  Appeal  contains 
an  interesting  view  of  education  in  Illinois,  of  which  we  designed  to 
give  some  account  at  present,  but  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  de- 
fer it  to  a  future  number. 


Art.  XIII. — The  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul. 

The  CkUd^s  Book  on  the  Sovi.    Part  Second.    By  Rev.  T.  IT.  Gallaudet. 

Hartford.    Cooke  &  Co,    18mo.    pp.  158. 

Mr  Gallaudet  has  presented  us,  in  this  little  work,  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  interesting  course  of  induction  begun  in  the  first  book, 
under  the  same  title.  In  that,  the  attempt  was  made,  and  we  think, 
with  entire  success,  to  mark  out  the  train  of  thought  by  which  the 
child  may  be  led  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  spirituid  existence, 
and  inunortality.     In  the  present  work,  he  is  taught  the  existence  and 
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•piiitoalitjr  of  the  Deilj— ^lis  dMuraeter  and  attiHmtca  Ma  iteral 
goTenunant-Huid  tke  aanctions  of  diat  goiagnment,  in  Ifce  rewavda 
and  poaiahmeDts  of  a  fotiire  state. 

In  hiB  pffefiice,  the  nnthor  praaents  very  dearitf  Ifce  naaons  §k 
teaehing  duMran  rdligioos  tnitlia  at  an  earlj  age,  wMdi  cmteiponJ 
to  Aoae  we  have  ibrmerlj  addaned  from  Priemyy  and  GealiB,  and 
More,  and  Babington. 


Shai  we  tbri—rtPiMch  duhkcM  wt\ 
ataacailyM^  iher 


DHCM  Y— Shdi  iiehnie  to 
Uld^firiMtlKatkb 


ArelhereBow  bat 

kirn  cccnal 
IfMBOmttlKBaik 


h  ii  idk,  to  ihidk  of  iribiiM  m  a  child. 


ihiBk  of  iriioiji  ip  a  ckild,  like  a  wild  aaif ■  eell,  i 
iC  fin^aadwdl  ben  tofem,  at  avert  catlf  aoe. 


to 

lBtahcMei,tleckild,ifle&to.^ ^ «., 

toiii  b 
Ob  tiK 
€»mmmtmkw,  hsdboald  aeterfae 


aBAeir 
ofihitraik 


Another  difficult  j  sometimes  alleged  oo  this  sobject,  seems  to  bare 
no  more  weight  than  those  here  stated — that  religion  is  an  abstract 
and  difficoh  subject.  But  are  there  no  elamini* —  noJirsimiMcipkt 
on  thb  subject  as  others?  Do  we  hesitate  to  teach  a  child  lus  letters, 
because  language  is  a  most  extensiTe  and  difficuk  branch  of  study — 
or  shall  we  neglect  to  teach  him  numbers,  because  the  mathematics 
is  an  abtruse  subject.  Hb  first  conceptions  wiU  indeed  be  &biit  and 
imperfect^  especiaDj  in  regard  to  the  Deitj.  But  are  not  oars  also? 
^  ^\  ho  can  understand  the  Ausigbtt  unto  periiection  V  And  shall 
the  child  not  be  sufllered  to  begin  ?  Sball  he  be  left  in  ignorance 
that  there  is  a  God«  because  he  cannot  fiiUj  comprehend^  that  which 
the  nM>st  exahed  minds  can  only  imagine  and  describe  bj  ncgatiTes, 
or  by  approximation  : 

The  practical  diHicuky  is  otlen  suggested,  ot^ teaching  the  child  to 
oomprt^hvttd  the  uatun?'  *ot*  a  spirit.  But  what  do  wt  coaqptelwnd  of 
it«  except  that  it  is  Jtac  Hkt  any  tkh^  wt  <tt — that  it  b  ^  wcffciaL 
that  think  und  tWfs^  aud  kaows  what  is  right «  and  wkmi  at  wnrm^T 
and  cannot  a  child  understaud  this  list  of  negatives  «i  realty  as  wer 
Is  our  iiuagiualivM  anv  more  capable  of  giving  a  posatiTelibna  or  a 
(^ifllinct  charaott^r  to  s|Mril  than  his  : 

That  the  id^a  is  not  so  far  removed  &om  an  ignonuut  mind^  is  ewi- 
dent  firom  the  suiHHrss  vtith  which  it  is  taught  to  tk»»  deaf  and  dnndk, 
by  that  simple  me4h\H)  v,'t*iuductiou  which  b  (Ascribed  »  the  6nt  part 
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of  the  *  Child's  Book.'     Let  the  mind  perceive  distinctly  its  own  op- 
eration in  thinkings  and  the  thinking  power  is  easily  comprehended. 

It  was  the  writer's  lot  to  meet  with  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  for  the 
first  time,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  instruction,  or  of 
the  language  of  signs.  The  principles  stated  led  him  to  adopt  the 
same  course,  which  is  pursued  by  Mr  Gallaudet.  By  the  use  of 
the  words  '  see — man — no  eyeSj  and  a  little  pantomime,  the  success 
was  complete,  and  the  little  girl  informed  her  parents,  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  she  had  *  think'* — *  sep  without  eyes. — Mr in  her 

sleep.     We  cannot  better  describe  the  process  than  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  work  before  us. 

Mother,  I  will  tie  my  handkerclilef  round  your  |head,  Robert,  and  that  will  make  it 
moie  easy  for  you  to  keep  vour  eyes  shut. 

(Mrs  Stanhope  ties  her  handkerchief  round  Robert's  head.) 

Jtoderf .    Now,  mother,  I  cannot  see  at  all,  even  if  I  was  to  try. 

3f.    Well,  my  son,  tell  me  how  your  sister  Eliza  looks. 

A.  .  If  she  looks  as  she  did  this  morains,  mother,  she  looks  a  little  pale.  I  think  she 
was  not  Tery  well,  and,  perhaps,  too,  she  felt  sorry  tliat  she  was  going  to  leave  us. 

M,    But  you  do  not  tee  Eliza,  and  you  could  not  see  her,  if  your  eyes  were  open. 

R.     But  I  can  think  exactly  hoto  the  looks,  mother. 

3f.    Can  you  think  exactly  how  William  Baker  looked,  when  he  was  alive  1 

JR.  Yes,  mother  I  can ;  1  see  him  now,  standing,  just  as  he  used  to  do,  sometimes,  at 
bis  father's  door,  when  I  went  to  play  with  him. 

M.  You  see  your  little  sister,  then,  who  is  alive,  and  your  little  playmate,  who  is  dead^ 
equally  well,  in  your  mind,  or,  as  we  may  say,  with  the  eyes  of  your  mmd, 

Now,  Robert,  tell  me,  if^yoa  can  think,  how  our  house  and  garden  looki. 

JR.  I  can,  mother,  and  it  seems,  as  if  I  saw  the  road  beyond  our  hoase,  and  the  church, 
and  the  other  houses. 

M.  Can  you  think  of  that  beautiful  prospect  which  I  took  you  to  see,  when  we  went  up 
the  high  hill  near  your  Aunt's  1 

R.  Oh  !  yes  mother,  I  see  it  all,  the  fields,  the  woods,  ths  river,  the  houses,  the  men 
at  work,  the  cows,  the  sheep,  and  the  beautiful  water-fall,  just  as  if  I  was  standing  now, 
on  the  top  of  that  same  hill. 

M.  Can  you  think  of  a  great  many  persons  and  thii^,  that  you  ha?e  seen  a  great 
while  1^0. 

JR  i  can,  mother,  and  I  suppose  if  I  was  to  keep  thinking,  all  d^,  with  my  eyes 
blindfolded,  about  things  that  I  have  seen,  I  could  see  them  a/?  just  as  I  have  seen  them 
before. 

M.  You  saw  them,  before,  with  your  docb'/y  eyes.  Now,  you  would  see  them, in  your 
spirit,  or,  as  we  may  say,  with  the  eyes  of  your  mind. 

If,  then,  you  can  see  in  your  spirit,  so  many,  many  persons  and  thinp,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  Great  God  to  see  in  His  Spirit,  or  with  the  eyes  of  His  Mind,  all  the 
persons  and  things  which  He  has  made,  and  which  he  takes  care  of. 

The  dialogue  on  power,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  mechtmical  definition  and  rational  explanation^  in  lan- 
guage which  is  adapted  to  a  child's  capacity. 

Robert.    What  is  power? 

Mother,  That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  was  going  first  to  explain  to  "ou.  Look  at 
that  large  stone.  Do  you  thins  that  you  can  lift  it  up  from  the  ground,  and  toss  it  over 
yonder  fence  1 

R,    I  am  afraid,  I  cannot,  but  1  will  try. 

(Robert  takes  the  stone  in  his  hands,  and  carries  it  to  the  fence,  and  tosses  it  over  the 
fence,  into  the  field.) 

M.    Well,  you  Imve  done  it,  but  it  was  heavy,  was  it  not  t 

JR.  Yes,  mother,  but  I  determined,  I  would  toss  it  over  the  fence,  if  I  could;  and  I 
held  it  as  tight  as  I  could  with  my  hands ;  and  I  strained  my  arms  and  stood  up  straight, 
and  toned  it  with  all  my  might,  and  over  it  virent.  -  I  should  not  like  to  try  to  do  it  again, 
for  it  has  hurt  my  arms  a  little. 

M.    Take  up  that  small  pebble,  and  throw  it  over  the  fence. 
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■B,    Unto  it  goM,  modmr,  I  could  have  tbrowa  it  tm  timei  at  &r. 

M.    When  yon  tbraw  die  pebble,  did  you  hava  t^atnua  yoor  arm  as^  1  i 

R.    N09  Bother,  bardly  at  all.    I  juat  raised  ny  ars,  and  made  it  go  forward,  aad 
opened  my  ibgen,  and  away  the  pebble  flew. 

Jf*.     luiiae  year  hand  to  yoar  bead.  1 

,  ML    There  it  goea.  * 

M,    Did  you  atrain  your  arm  any,  then  *? 

R,    No,  mother,  not  atalL    I  onlv  thought  thatmy  hand  should  f   U  myhemd, 
aad  my  wHole  arm  mofod,  and  my  hand  went  to  my  head  directly. 

JC    When  yon  carried  the  larae  stone,  and  toned  it  over  the  fenee.yov  mtatRM^,^ 
ymtftH  ihmi  yon  emUido  U  tigtm,  if  you  shoaki  try.—did  you  not  t     / 

R.    Yea»  mother. 

Jf.     Fm  fkti  IMW,  iktd  yMi  could  do  ii  og«tn,  do  you  not  ? 

R,    I  do. 

M.    You  leel,  then,  that  you  are  able  to  lift,  and  carry,  and  toaa  over  the  fence,  any 
otlUr  •ion§,  m  heavy  at  that  one. 

JT.    Yet,  mother,  and  I  think,  if  I  shouM  try  very  hard,  I  thoald  be  able  to  loat  one 
over  that  it  a  little  heavier. 

M.    Your  being  able  lo  do  to,  we  call  power. 

Thfl  style  of  this  work  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  first  book, 
in  view  of  the  presumed  advance  of  the  child's  mind,  and  some  will 
probably  consider  it  too  elevated  in  a  few  cases^  especiaUy  in  the  ob* 
servations  of  Robert.  There  is,  however,  a  proper  medium^  which  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  entirely,  and  which  cannot  well  be  ascertained 
in  a  particular  case,  without  an  experiment  with  children. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  little  work  as  an  admirable  compa»' 
ion  and  supplement  to  the  first  book.  We  aUot  to  it  an  important 
place,  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  juvenile  works,  constructed  on  princi- 
ples almost  new  in  our  school  books,  and  presenting  in  a  form  which 
render  them  comprehensible  to  the  child,  ideas  which  are  not  always 
familiar  to  a  mature  mind,  and  are  yet  essential  to  its  cultivation. 
We  know  not  how  the  author  can  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  the 
world  of  children,  than  by  completing  the  task  he  has  begun. 


Art.  XIV. — Mulket's  System  op  Orthoepy. 

A  St^lalnad  i^pettuig  Book:  exhibiting  aU  the  important  Rules  of  SfiMr 
cation  and  aeceniuaiion ;  tdao  the  sounds  of  Letters  according  to  iMr 
reUdiite  positions,  to  wJndi  is  added  a  heroglyphical  arrangemeni  of  the 
JUphabet,  illustrative  of  the  Rules  and  Principles  therein  coniamed.  By 
William  Mnlkey.    Waahington.    1830. 

Comrounicatod  fur  tho  Annals  of  Education. 

*  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  classify  the  words  of  our  language, 
and  furnish  a  few  fixed  rules,  affording  to  the  youthful  learner  a 
deBnite  standard  by  which  to  determine  their  proper  pronunciation.' 

This  spelling  book  is  designed  for  a  systematic  exposition  of  the 
rules  of  English  orthoepy;  and  the  author's  expectation  is,  that, 
by  the  use  of  it,  the  juvenile  pupil  will  be  enabled  not  only  to 
pronounce  words  correctly,  but  to  state,  in  all  important  cases,  the 
rule  or  principle  which  decides  the  sound  of  every  letter  in  each 
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word,  the  position  of  the  accent,  and  the  division  of  the  word  into 
syllables.  This  is  high  ground  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  mere 
practical  afiair  of  instruction  in  reading ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises, — can  it  be  maintained  ?  An  inspection  of  the  author's  work  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  those  readers  whose  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  subject,  that  he  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  success- 
ful in  his  attempt. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  is,  in  a  great  number 
of  words,  exceedingly  irregular  and  capricious,  and  presents  many 
discouraging  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  to 
system.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  numerous  family  of  words 
of  Saxon  origin ;  althougji  a  close  attention  will  detect  even  in  these, 
satisfactory  principles  of  analogy,  preponderating  so  decidedly  as  to 
afibrd  ground  for  many  general  rules.  Words  of  Norman  and  La- 
tin etymology,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  in  general,  easily  classified, 
in  consequence  of  their  comparative  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
servance of  rules  of  sound  and  accent. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Walker,  as  introductory  to  the  use 
of  his  dictionary,  are,  though  an  imperfect  sample  of  the  results  of 
investigation  into  English  orthoepy,  sufficient  to  prove  the  practica- 
ble nature  of  systematic  research  on  this  subject.  The  chief  merit 
of  Mr.  Mulkey^s  system  of  orthoepy,  is,  that  it  verifies  these  prin- 
ciples, by  a  successful  classification  and  exhibition  of  them,  and 
carries  them  out  to  greater  extent,  of  detail,  than  was  attempted  by 
Walker.  Mr.  Mulkey's  method,  however,  is  fairly  entided  to  tlie 
credit  of  originality,  as  far  as  relates  to  arrangement  and  illustration. 

The  plan  of  his  spelling  book  leads  him  to  commence  with  the 
'  classification  and  organic  formation  of  letters.'  This,  we  think,  the 
least  success&il  part  of  his  work.  It  appears  to  involve  several 
important  errors  in  regard  to  the  organic  classification  of  the  sounds 
of  letters ;  thus  a  is  denominated  a  '  pure  '  vowel,  while  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  the  sound  of  this  letter  will  prove  that  it  is 
complex — verging  at  its  close  to  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel  e. 
For  a  full  exposition  of  this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Rush's  truly  philosophic  analysis  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on  the 
voice.  Another,  and  a  more  obvious  error  of  the  author  is  the 
classing  of  the  consonant  I  with  the  dental  letters,  ni  with  the  nasals, 
and  r  with  the  gutturals.  We  can  see  no  propriety^  calling  the 
30und  of  a  in  the  word  arrn  a  'flat'  sound,  or  the  ^i  atheist  a' 
'long'  sound.  The  purposes  of. instruction  seem  to*  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  precision  and  accuracy  in  nomenclature,  than  is 
evinced  in  this  part  of  the  book. 

From  these  matters  of  detail,  we  turn  with  pleasure,  to  the 
completeness  of  the  work,  in  the  department  ox  accent.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  author's  system,  in  this 
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particular,  we  may  quote  the  two  introductory  questions  under  tlie 
head  of  accent. 

'  On  what  syllable  arc  words  accented,  that  are  not  anomalies,  and  that 
terminate  in  iion,  ctoti,  cton,  nimis^  cient,  tioua^  ctal,  titd,  tieniy  eits^  scent, 
scenee,  sewus,  id^  tc,  rwd,  or  sive  ?  Penultimate,  as  in  tnotioHj  campuUion, 
&c.» 

*  On  what  syllable  are  words  accented,  that  are  not  anomalies,  and  that 
terminate  in  logy ,  graphy,  loquy^  strophe,  meter,  gonal,  varous,  ferous, 
fltunuy  Jtueni,  fMmums,  paronsj  cmcy,  gonyf  phony,  machy,  nmny,  tony,  scopy, 
maOty,  patky,  tkisis,  esis,  tiate,  asis,  ity,  ical  ?  Antepenultimate,  as  in  apolo- 
gy, geografiiy,  &c.' 

The  following  are  a  specimen  of  the  rules  of  syllabication. 

*  When  a  single  consonant  is  preceded  by  an  accented  penultimate  vowels 
it  generally  belongs  to  the  ultimate  syllable ;  as  the  d  in  studerUJ 

'  When  a  single  consonant  is  preceded  by  an  accented  penultimate  vowel, 
and  it  followed  oy^c,  id,  it,  or  ish,  it  belongs  to  the  penultimate  Towel ;  a» 
the  J  in  vdic,  p  in  rapid,  r  in  merit,  n  in  JhnshJ' 

The  catechetical  mauer  of  which  the  preceding  extracts  are 
specimens,  is  succeeded  by  lessons  exemplifying  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  introductory  part  of  the  book.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  pupil,  while  practising  an  extensive  table  of  words, 
is  lot  merely  pronouncing,  as  in  the  common  plan  of  spelling  books, 
a  collection  of  words  which  happen  to  exemplify  a  given  sound  of  a 
letter,  or  a  given  position  of  accent,  but  is,  in  the  enunciation  of 
every  word,  proving  the  existence,  and  illustrating  the  application 
of  a  principle,  or  a  rule,  of  English  orthoepy. 

The  author  thus  expresses  this  distinctive  feature  in  the  plan  of 
his  work. 

'  The  learner  finds  in  his  spelling  book ' — on  the  common  plan — *  a  rule 
which  informs  him  that  the  words  contained  in  the  *  following  lesson '  are 
accented  on  a  particular  syllable  ;  but  unless  he  commit  to  memory  every 
word  contained  in  tliat  lesson,  the  rule  is  useless.  He  finds  no  given  prin- 
ciple, no  harmony  or  system,  in  the  arbitrary  dictum :  the  rule  is,  therefore, 
unnoticed,  or,  if  learnt,  is  seldom  applied,  and  soon  forgotten. 

'  In  this  work,  the  learner  is  tola  that  words  of  two  syllables,  ending  in 
iure,  arc  accented  on  the  penultimate  syllable;  and  a  lesson  containing 
words  of  that  termination  is  Arranged.  He  is  thus  taught  that  works  having 
an  equal  number  of  syllables  and  similar  terminations,  have  the  same  ac- 
cent ;  and  he  is  furnished  with  a  text,  which  is  always  in  use.,  and  therefore 
never  forgotten.' 

Words  wbidJMre  anomalous  are  classified  with  reference  to  their 
derivation  frol!^  given  principle,  and  presented  in  separate  tables. 
The  work  is  thiil  rendered,  as  far  as  it  goes,  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory, as  a  guide  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  English  language,  in 
regard  to  custom  and  authoncy  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  would  prove 
highly  serviceable,  we  think,  to  foreigners  attempting  to  learn  cur 
language. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  book,  occurs  what  the  author  terms  a 
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'  hieroglyphical '  [symbolical  ?]  arrangemeDt  for  teaching  ortheopy. 
This  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  tabular  scheme  of  sound,  ac- 
cent, and  syllabication,  embracing  the  application  of  Walker's 
figured  notation  of  the  vowel  sounds,  together  with  a  figured  refer- 
ence to  the  author's  own  principles,  as  stated  and  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  the  book.  The  syllables  and  words  which 
compose  this  scheme,  are  all  representatives  of  numerous  classes  ; 
and  each  operates  on  the  eye,  by  the  principle  of  suggestion  or 
association,  leading  to  a  general  classification.  Thus,  instead  of 
presenting  the  young  learner  with  the  whole  rule  explicitly  stated, 
that '  When  a  simple  consonant  is  preceded  by  an  accented  penul- 
timate vowel,  it  generally  belongs  to  the  ukimate  syllable,'  the 
scheme  merely  offers  to  his  eye  the  word  student^  divided  thus, 
stU'dent.  The  pupil  generalises  the  word,  and  treats  it  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  whole  class,  and,  in  like  manner,  each  of  its  let- 
ters, as  the  representatives  of  classes  of  sounds.  The  rule,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  application,  is  thus  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the 
observation  of  a  single  instance.  The  practical  mode  of  using 
this  scheme  in  the  instruction  of  classes  is,  by  analysing  each  word 
into  its  constituent  syllables  and  letters,  and  treating  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  classes,  to  give  occasion  for  constant  reference  to  the 
rules  and  principles  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  to  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  these  rules.  The  progress  made  in  this  way, 
within  a  very  short  time,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  rules  of  orthoepy, 
is  surprisingly  rapid ;  and  the  minute  and  close  attention  which  this 
sort  of  exercise  secures  to  the  habitual  action  of  the  organs  of 
speecn,  tends  to  impart  great  accuracy  in  the  details  of  enunciation. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  author's  own  use  of  this 
scheme  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  by  means  of  it  alone,  he 
succeeds  in  imparting  to  all  the  pupils  of  a  numerous  school,  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  principal  rules  of  English  orthoepy,  in  a 
few  successive  days. 

Reverting  to  the  work  before  us,  we  would  take  occasion  to  say, 
that,  while  we  regard  the  book  as  successfully  adapted  to  its  main 
design,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  the 
juvenile  mind,  in  the  style  of  the  few  reading  lessons  which  are 
interspersed  with  the  tabular  lessons,  and  would  take  the  opportuni- 
ty of  intimating  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  rigid  revision  of  the 
contents  of  the  whole  book,  with  a  view  to  greater  accuracy  in 
several  particulars.  But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  this  book  without 
a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  aid  which  its  author  has  afforded 
to  teachers  in  the  business  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  reading.  The  work,  if  faithfully  used,  will  do  more  to  banish 
from  schools  the  evils  of  local  and  habitual  errors  of  carelessness  in 
pronouncing,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers.  R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

AtlUrASTlCS  III  8  WXBBN. 

I 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  present  the  foUowiikg  testimony  in  favor 
of  a  means  of  health  which  we  have  found  of  the  greatest  value. 

There  is  an  extensive  ffymnastic  establishment  at  Stockholm^  caUed  the 
Central  Institute,  under  Uie  care  of  M.  Linff.  It  has  from  three  to  six  pro- 
fessors, or  rather  instructors,  connected  with  it,  according  to  circumatancee 
and  tJie  number  of  pupils.  Two  of  these  instructors,  if  I  mistake  not,  are 
under  the  pay  of  government ;  the  rest  are  paid  by  the  director,^  with  the 
money  which  he  receives  from  the  pupils.  The  director  also  recerrea  com- 
pensation firom  the  government,  for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  belonging 
to  the  public  schoofi  of  the  capital.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  instmetion 
is  not  extended  to  all  of  these  schools.  The  locality  of  the  inatitntioB  k  ex- 
tensive and  commodious,  and  is  provided  by  government,  which  abo  fbmialies 
the  necessary  repairs,  and,  in  short,  takes  the  whole  establiahmeBt  nndbr  its 
protection. 

There  are  also  schools  for  gymnastic  exercise  connected  witii  tiie  two 
universities  of  the  kingdom  (Upsd  and  Lund)  as  well  as  in  aO  of  die  chief 
cities  of  Sweden,  as  Lmkoping,  Norkoping  Carlskrona,  Gottenbun;  Cfaris- 
tianstadt,  &c.  &c.  All  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  director  of  too  Cen- 
tral Institute ;  but  each  has  its  own  superintendant,  appointed  by  the  general 
director. 

For  some  years  past,  in  ull  the  towns  where  there  is  a  gymnanum  (a  nre- 
paratory  school  for  the  universities)  it  is  required  that  there  be  a  achom  for 

fymnastics ;  and  I  believe  the  instructors  receive  a  salary  from  government 
n  the  towns  where  there  is  no  gymnasium  the  government  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  these  establishments :  out  still  they  are  under  the  supeng^on  of 
the  director  general. 

M.  Ling,  'who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  great  re- 
former of  iJvmnastics  in  Sweden,  possesses  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  He  has  in  view  less  the  formation  of  expert  Uapen,  than  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  community,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  His  object  is^ 
the  development  of  all  the  Acuities  of  Uie  human  body,  to  strengtiyen  the 
more  feeble  parts,  but  not,  as  is  too  often  frequently  the  case  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicine,  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  For  this  reason  he  in- 
structs his  pupils  thoroughly  in  the  anatomv  of  the  human  body.  They  are 
required  also  to  study  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  mechanics.  In  this 
manner  he  unites  the  sciences  with  the  gynmastic  art ;  and  through  his  seal 
for  objects  of  decided  usefulness,  he  has  rendered  the  art  very  popular  in 
Sweden. 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  been  found  particularly  beneficial  in  diflferent 
disorders ;  especially  in  cases  of  weakness,  or  of  irregularity  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  even  in  those  which  affect  the  mind,  which  are  gen- 
erally difiicult  to  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  medication.  It  is  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  and  the  greatest  precaution  that  gym- 
nastics are  employed  in  the  case  of  invalids,  at  the  Central  Institnte; 
and  they  are  always  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual.  You  perceive  that  I  have  great  confidence  in  gymnastics; 
I  have  myself  experienced  great  advantage  from  them,  for  a  weak 
breast 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Ling,  that  gymnastics  may  be  usefully  employ- 
ed from  the  age  of  four  years,  until  mfirm  old  age;  and  we  find  under  hia 
instruction  boA  the  aged  and  the  young.    There  is  also  at  the  Central 


.*» 
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Institute,  a  department  exclusively  for  females,  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  director ;  who,  with  the  physician  of  the  invalids,  are  the 
only  men  who  are  permitted  to  he  present  during  the  exercises.  The  in- 
struction in  this  department  is  given  by  females,  who  were  themselves 
taught  by  the  director. 


STATE  OF    EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  arc 
extracted  from  a  recent  work  entitled,  *  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native 
Irish,  and  their  descendants,  illustrating  tlieir  past  and  present  state, 
with  regard  to  Literature,  Education  and  OriJ  instruction.  By  Christopher 
Anderson.' 

In  Ireland,  containing  a  population  of  7,500,000,  of  whom  3,000,000 
speak  Irish,  the  business  of  eclucation  in  the  vernacular  tongue  is  only 
just  begun.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  every  thing  which  has  hitherto 
been  done  for  them  in  education,  or  moral  improvement,  has  been  the  re- 
sult, not  of  any  kind  and  considerate  legislative  interference,  or  enact- 
ment, but  of  individual  philanthropy  and  much  intreaty.  From  Fitzger- 
ald and  M'Gregor's  History  of  Limerick,  we  learn  that  tlie  number  of 
children  in  Ireland  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  according  to  the  latest 
censos,  was  1,748,663,  of  whom  1,300,000  are  destitute  of  education.  But 
in  addition  to  these  who  arc  at  present  outgrowing  the  very  season  of 
education,  many  more  of  the  4,000,000,  who  are  from  15  to  JOO  years  of 
age,  have  outgrown  it.  And  yet  of  these  we  see,  that  there  must  be 
many  thousands  who  are  at  once  unable  to  read  a  book,  and  out  of  em- 
ployment! 

There  ore  at  the  various  colleges  on  the  continent  about  140  Irish  stu- 
dents ;  namely,  70  at  Paris,  12  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  at  Salamanca,  Lis- 
bon, and  the  various  French  seminaries.  The  number  of  Irish  pupils  at 
school,  who  speak  English,  is  about  one  in  twdv  or  tidrtten  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  a  proportion  equal  to  that  of  England,  but  in  Scotland  the  pro- 
portion is  as  one  to  eight  or  nine.  It  is  supposed  that  only  about  one  in 
tixiy  of  the  inhabitants  who  speak  Irish  can  reaa>  and  only  within  these  very 
few  y^ars ;  and  only  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  xxniex  tuition.  In  the 
small  islands  belonging  to  Ireland,  containing  a  population  of  50,000  who 
generally  speak  Irish,  there  is  not  a  single  Irish  school  existing,  and  only  a 
small  number  of  English.  Among  3,000  of  the  country  population,  only 
about  one  in  thirty  can  read.  But  the  following  anecdotes  will  shew  that 
there  is  a  thirst  for  learning  among  them. 

*Such  in  some  instances  has  been  the  eagerness  to  obtain  education, 
that  children  have  been  known  to  acquire  the  first  elements  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  without  a  book — witliout  a  pen — without  a 
slate !  And  indeed  the  place  of  meeting  was  no  otlier  than  a  grave 
yard !  The  lon^  fiat  stones  with  their  inscriptions,  were  used  instead  of 
books  ;  while  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  the  grave  stones  together,  served  for  all  the 
rest!' 

*  In  regard  to  their  capacity,  as  well  as  zeal  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
scholars  rre  mentioned,  who  have  been  found  endeavoring  literally  to  study 
by  the  help  of  moonlight,  for  want  of  a  candle;  and  even  men  and  women, 
particularly  within  these  few  years,  acquiring  an  ability  to  read  and  write  ir 
«o  short  a  period,  that  until  the  facts  of  the  case.are  examined  or  witno«f?ed» 
the  statement  might  seem  incredible.' 

*It  should  be  added,  that  within  a  few  years,  education,  properly  so 
called,  has  been  making  progress  in  various  districts.  There  is  one  in- 
dividual in  Ireland  who  nas  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  his  countrymen 
to  read  hiaht  on  one  condition, — ^viz.  that  the  individual  so  instructed, 
shotild  in  return,  as  payment,  engage  to  teach  Uoelve  more.    A  few  exam- 
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pies  like  this  would  do  much  to. awaken  the  public  feeling od  the  impor- 
tant subject,  and  we  trust  that  even  an  insulated  one  will  not  be  without  its 
effect.' 


STATE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

From  1827  to  1829,  the  number  of  scholars  was  doubled  in  France. 
Forty  years  since  there  were  oidy  6,000,000  persons  able  to  read ;  now 
there  are  16,000,000.  It  is  found  also,  that  as  education  advances,  crime 
diminishes. 

The  number  of  children  who  receive  primary  instmction  is  as  1  to  24 
of  the  whole  population.  Still  the  means  of  education  are  but  aeanty. 
But  the  proportion  varies  in  different  parts  of  France,  for  in  Its  depart- 
ments, mostly  eastern,  the  number  of  scholars  is  from  1-8  to  1*12  of  the 
population ;  while  in  others  it  is  only  1-100 ;  and  in  10  others  1-75.  While 
also  in  some  departments  there  is  not  a  single  commune  in  which  there  is 
not  a  school,  there  are  27  others  in  which  at  least  one  half  of  the  commapes 
are  destitute  of  schools ;  and  18  where  2-3  or  3-4  or  5-6  of  them  are  desti- 
tute. Of  the  37,263  communes  existing  in  France,  14,271,  or  a  little  more 
than  2-5  of  the  whole,  have  no  schools. 

Of  7,373  criminals  convicted  during  the  year  1829, 4,523  or  nearly  two 
thirds,  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  1,942  could  read  or  write  but  imper- 
fectly. The  remaining  899  received  a  greater  or  less  share  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Mutual  hutrvetion.  About  a  quarter  of  the  scholars  in  Paris  are  taught 
according  to  the  system  of  mutud  instruction.  The  number  of  schools  in 
France  on  tiiis  system  of  instruction,  is  519 ;  of  which  96  were  established 
in  the  vear  1830  alone.  The  monitorial  system  of  instruction  has  even  pen- 
etrated into  a  new  central  house,  the  prison  of  Riom.  The  prisoners  who 
have  been  admitted  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  subject.  Why  does 
not  every  one  of  our  prisons  conSdn  a  school  ?  Why  do  we  not  see  in  all 
our  prisons,  as  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  a  library, 
composed  of  choice  books,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  ?  When 
shall  we  learn  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  crimes,  is  to 
give  a  good  education  to  ciimineds  ? 

DonoHons  to  schools.  A  Legacy  of  about  $870  has  been  made  the  last 
year,  for  founding  a  primary  school  in  the  commune  of  Montreaux.  A  school 
furnished  and  vfQuea  at  nearly  $630  has  been  presented  to  the  commune 
of  Bregy  (Oise ;)  2,775  have  been  given  to  the  towi^  of  GharoUes ; 
$4,014  to  the  commune  of  Ravet ;  $1 ,665  to  that  of  Aixen  en  Othe 
(Aube;)  $2,590  to  that  of  Rubeaupre  (Somme;)  agiflof  $74  a  year  to 
Ouville  la  Riviere,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  voung  giris; 
$2,220  have  been  remitted  to  the  commune  of  Chapelai  (Rhone)  for  the 
support  of  a  primary  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion to  the  indigent  Besides  this,  an  offer  has  been  made  of  $46^ 
a  year  to  aid  in  supporting  a  school  in  Rethel,  the  native  place  of  the 
donor. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Garlic  Schools  in  the  Hebiiides  akd  in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  2,360  pupils  have  been  brought  into  the 
(>aelic  (Schools  within  17  ^^ears.  Besides  these,  the  Society  for  propa^tingr 
Christian  Knowledge,  have  also  17  schools,  in  which  not  only  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage is  taught,  but  English;  and  also  reading,  writing,  and  geography.  In 
two  of  the  Gaelic  schools,  embracing  155  scholars,  377  are  over  twenty  years  of 
age'  Since  18*^1,  1100  Bibles,  If^SO  New  Testaments,  and  1100  Scripture  ex- 
tracts, making  a  total  of  3,850  volumes,  have  been  sent  to  these  islands. 

To  these  Gaelic  schools,  both  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Hebrides,  have  resorted  not  only  the  child  of  tender  years,  but  the  old  man 
and  woman  (of  even  80  or  90  years)  stooping  for  age.  Never,  since  edu- 
cation was  promoted  bv  any  body  of  men,  was  it  found  necessary  to  supply 
assistance  to  the  eyes  themselves  :  yet  such  has  been  the  eagerness  of  certain 
aged  scholars  in  the  Highlands,  that  within  these  two  years,  in  order  to  meet 
it,  the  Gaelic  School  Society  have  had  placed  at  their  aisposal,  not  fewer  than 
1*20  pairs  of  spectacles  I  But  we  must  not  enlarge,  and  shall  simply  advert 
to  one  sciiool  in  the  Hebrides,  where  237  scholars  were  present  at  the  examina 
tion,  of  all  ages,  from  literally  a  great-great-grandmother  down  to  the  child  of 
five  )'ear8 '. 


Botanical  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg. 

This  enormous  garden  contains  about  seventy  acres.  In  1828  a  person  could 
walk,  under  glass,  a  distance  of  515  arskines,  each  seven  feet  English,  or  in 
all  3,005  Eno^lish  feet,  or  upwards  of  two  thirds  of  a  mile.  A  part  of  the  garden 
only  is  yet  filled  with  plants. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  J{atural  and  Geographical 
Science. 


Mechanics'  and  Apprentices'  Library. 

At  Liverpool  (England)  there  is  an  establishment  called  the  Liverpool  Mechan- 
ics^ ^Apprentices*  Library.  The  catalogue  lately  printed  exhibits  a  collection 
of  3,500  volumes,  containing  a  mass  of  instructive  and  entertaining  know- 
ledge which  would  not  disgrace  libraries  of  much  higher  pretensions.  The 
total  number  of  readers  is  stated  to  be  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand; 
and  the  deliveries  of  books  out  of  tlie  library  during  the  past  year,  to  amount 
to  20,000.  The  last  report  states  that  works  of  biography,  voyages  and  travels, 
and  general  history,  particularly  such  as  illustrate  the  state  of  the  world  in  mod- 
ern times,  and  such  treatises  as  those  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DifiTusion 
of  Knowledge,  have  been  the  most  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  readers. — Ixm- 
don  Jouffud  of  Education. 

School  Books  in  France. 

Good  books  are  generally  wanting  in  the  primary  schools  of  France.  The 
insipidity  and  the  absurdity  of  the  greater  part  of  those  used,  are  really  dis- 
gusting. But  for  some  time  past,  great  proj^rress  has  been  made  in  writing  books 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  condition  of  the  children  who  frequent 
primary  schools.  These  books  consist  of  small  elementary  treatises  ou  the  dif- 
ferent useful  arts,  and  of  short  stories,  which  present  good  moral  lessons  in  an 
ingimious  and  interesting  form.  Among  works  of  the  latter  description,  we 
may  mention  the  delighttul  little  books  of  M.  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  very  extensively  used  in  schools.  The  government  appropri- 
ates some  money  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  1828,  proposed  as  a  subject  for  a  prize 
of  10,000  francs  (about  $1,974,)  the  composition  of  a  text  book,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  those  who  can  read  fluently.  This  proposal  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  not  known  what  has  been  the  result  of  it. — Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Geographi(jueSf  4*c. 
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National  Scboolb  in  Rhbn'o-Pbvmia. 

The  official  journal  for  the  circle  of  Datseldorf,  in  Rheno-Pnueia,  which  forms, 
with  the  circle  of  Cologne,  the  provinces  of  Clevec  and  Berg,  and  contains  a 
population  of  700,000,  affords  a  very  gratifying  proof  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
means  of  elementaiy  instruction  in  tnat  quarter.  During  the  jrear  1890,  thirty- 
four  new  schools,  and  four  residences  for  masters  had  been  built,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftysiz  schools  and  forty  similar  residences  had  undergone  repairs. 
The  voluntary  donations  to\%'ards  this  benevolent  purpose  h|d  amounted  to 
^,370  80,  for  that  year,  while  in  1829  the  contributions  were  only  $1,531  80.^ 

London  Journal  of  Iklueation.  

Buimr  Account  or  Education  i5  Spaik. 

Academic  Ed»eaiion.-'ln  the  year  1806,  there  were  twentytwo  nrnversities 
in  Spain,  but  the  number  has  lately  been  reduced  to  sixteen.  Of  tlwM  thrae, 
"Vwin  ®^  S^unu^ca,  Valladolid,  and  Alcala,  are  styled  '  Afayoces^'  (■ufeior) 
amC^m  rest  mtmrr. 

inle  number  of  schools  of  science  and  learning  were  the  meaaon  of  a 


country's  mind,  Spain  ought  to  be  the  best  informed  region  of  Europa ;  for  she 
possesses  a  university  to  every  800,000  inhabiUnts.  But  they  are  wntehedly 
endowed,  and  some  of  their  professors,  such  as  the  lecturers  on  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  do  not  receive  more  than  fiwr  pomnds  a  year !  Salamanca  forms 
Uie  only  exception,  and  there  they  are,  in  genera],  well  paid.  Numbers  oftham 
contrive  to  subsist  on  iwemtjfiva  pounds  a  year ;  and  a  scholar  who  holds  m  chair 
which  produces  from  forty  toffiy,  ranks  among  the  fovorites  of  fortune..  The 
professor  has,  therefore,  no  eaitnly  motive  for  exertion  in  his  academical  ca- 
pacity, and  endeavors  to  obtain  some  second  or  third  appointment,  the  func- 
tions of  which  aro  entirely  foreign  to  his  university  duties.  Even  at  Sala- 
manca, his  principal  object  in  accepting  m  chair,  is  to  render  the  renutation  which 
he  may  acquiro  while  nlling  it,  a  means  of  recommending  himself  to  some  offi- 
cial station. 

Brhnarg  Edmeatiom. — In  almost  everjr  town  in  Spain,  there  an  aalaried  school- 
masters, who  are  employed  in  giving  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor ; 
and  schools,  having  a  similar  object  in  view,  are  attached  to  many  of  the  moBSS- 
teries.  The  range  of  study  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism. — Ihid. 

EnrcATiosr  op  the  Poor  ih  NawPouvDLAJiD. 
^  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  bleak  island  chiefly  as  a  rendesvons  for 
tishermen.  It  is  highly  gTatifyin|r  to  see  the  evidence  <^lJsht  and  improvement 
among  its  inhabitants,  contained  m  the  following  article  ofintelUgeiice,  coUeet- 
ed  fitMQ  the  *  Fighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Newfoundland  and  British  North 
yAmertoa  Societv  for  Educating  the  Poor.'  It  is  published  in  the  Royal  Gaaetti* 
^"^  St  John's,  w&ich  some  fUeno  of  the  cause  has  KindUy  sent  us. 

The  siwiely  for  educating  the  poor  in  NewfoundhiBd.  has  in  its  rw— rlinn 
(^  prncipal  sohools  and  U*  branches,  by  means  of  which  instroctioB  is  given 
in  daily.  Sunday,  and  adult  evening*  schools^  to  3«3M  individuals^  In  this 
enumeration  no  'scholar  is  reckoned  twice^  and  should  he  belong  boik  to  the 
Sunday  and  day  schov^U  ^^  the  adult  school,  he  is  included  in  only  one  of  them 
in  the  total  now  MiMented  The  entire  amount  of  individuals  in  the  soeisly  s 
•choob  exveeds  that  staled  in  the  last  annual  repor;«  bv  1:36c.  The  number  of 
teacliera  eraploved  by  the  eoctely  is  2t| ;  namely,  19  in  tke  principal  schoob  and 
15  in  the  branones. 

In  regard  to  their  geneial  condition,  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  in 
Newfoundland,  Mr  Witkmghby«  rentarks  as  toUows;  The  schools  are  better 
attended  in  every  station  tCau'tivvukerly.  They  are  assuming  a  more  steady 
character ;  the  pes^ple  %re  becoming  more  and'  more  sensible  of  the  valne  of 
education  :  the  children  are  more  f^ltached  u^  their  leachere :  and  a  relish  for 
reading  is  UM^re  general.  In  the  oireulatWn  ot'  the  scxtptoree,  of  books  aad  tracts, 
there  S  a  ptogreseive  ittcrease^ 

The  lUMenptloM  reised  in  the  es^<^Y  ^  the  support  of  the(f#  schools  are  in- 
creasiog,  though  the  pre^'iae  aiuoMut  of  l>9(^  >eas  u\*t  known  at  the  pahbestion 
ef  the  report.  SeYoret  sohwt  h^'use*  are  aleo  m  ^w^gre^e.  $o  mat  Is  tkt 
deetre  for  instmotion*  in  ^^e  )4aoe  o)\  the  i«la«d«  that  noiwithrtanding  the  ••- 
verity  of  the  cKMMle>  a  bible  oUw  n^as  ^^pene«»  to  be  continned  threap  tke 
winter. 
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Fbmalb  Educatiov  Iff  Calcutta. 

The  Calcutta  Baptiat  Female  School  Society  had  under  its  auperintendence 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1830,  seventeen  schools,  containing  550  female  scholars. 
Their  instructions  are  elementary  and  religious,  from  the  alphabet  to  the  New 
Testament. — Boston  Recorder, 

Education  in  Madxira. 

There  is  a  female  school  in  Madeira,  containing  about  70  scholars.  It  is 
chiefly  sustained  by  the  benevolent  exertions  or  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  though  some  of  the  pupils  pay  a  very  small  sum  week^. 
Several  visitors  from  England  have  expressed  themselves  much  gratified  with 
the  good  order  in  which  £ey  found  the  school. — Sunday  School  Teacher; {tjMQg<i' 
zt«e. 


Education  in  Southern  India. 

A  college  was  founded  in  1816,  at  Cotym,  in  South  India,  whose  object  is  the 
training  up  of  Syrian  youths  for  ordination  by  the  metropolitan,  or  bishop,  and 
the  education  of  catecnists,  schoolmasters,  &c.  The  studies  are  theology,  the 
Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  English  and  Malay alim  languages,  history, 
mathematics  and  geography.  The  number  of  students  at  present  is  1 03,  whose 
expenses  for  support  ana  tuition  are  stated  to  be  only  one  dollar  and  ten  cents 
each,  annually,  exclusive  of  a  salary  to  the  bishop,  which  imposes  a  tax  about 
one  fifth  as  large.  The  great  progress,  both  in  sound  learning  and  religious ' 
feeling,  witnessed  among  these  Syrian  youth,  has  excited  an  ardent  desire  for 
education  throughout  the  country. 

A  preparatory  or  grammar  school  is  connected  with  the  college,  consisting  of 
48  boys,  under  the  care  of  two  teachers  from  the  college.    These  pupils  are 
taught  English  and  Malayalim  grammaticalljr,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  by 
way  of  catechism,  the  great  truths  of  Christianity . 

There  is  also  a  femtUe  school  m  Cotym,  containing  47  Syrian  girls,  who  knit, 
spin  cotton,  sew  plain  needlework,  and  learn  to  read  ana  write  in  their  own 
language.  The  New  Testament  and  Watts'  Catechism  are  the  principal  books 
usea.  Their  proficiency  is  very  creditable,  and  their  singularly  neat  and  happj* 
appearance,  with  that  fine  expression  of  countenance  which  distingnifhes  this 
people,  renders  a  visit  to  the  school  highly  interesting. 


MOVBMBNT  IN  PxNNST'^VANIA. 

We  are  happy  to  see  from  the  following  notice  extracted  from  the  U.S. 
Gazette,  that  the  friends  of  education  in  Fennsylvania  are  again  making  efforts 
to  excite  public  attention  to  this  subject. 

A  very  large  and  highlj  respectable  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  friendly  to  the  promotion  of  General  Education,  was 
held  oh  Tuesday  evening,  November  29,  at  the  District  Court  Room.  B.  W. 
Richards,  Esq.  Mayor  of  the  city,  was  called  upon  topreside,  assisted  by  Sam- 
uxL  GxiCB,  Esq.  of  Kensington,  and  John  D.  WoLr,  Esq.  of  renn  townsnip,  as 
Vice  Presidents.  jAMSi^FAOx,  of  the  city,  and  B.  Matthias,  of  the  Nortoern 
Liberties,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  being  stated  by  the  Chairman,  Jos.  H.  Chand- 
ler, Esq.  offered  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved or: 

Attempts  have  been  made  firom  time  to  time  to  introduce  into  Pennsylvania 
some  of  those  advantages  that  have  distinguished  and  blessed  her  more  fa- 
vored neighbors :  hitherto  the  object  has  been  unattained.  Some  benefits  have 
resulted  to  particular  sections  from  legislative  firovisions  of  local  operation,  and 
from  the  benevolent  exertions  of  philanthropic  in^viduals,— bat  no  gtiutai  qrv- 
tern  has  been  adopted. 

¥nth  a  view  of^  promoting  the  establishment  of  public  schoolti  this  meetiiig 
has  been  called ;  and  in  a  hope  of  pointing  oat  the  proper  means  of  aniTing  at 
so  dennble  an  end,  it  is 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  oj^um  of  tiiki  meeting,  te  mtaiif  of  Edneatta 
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in  PennflnrlTUut,  an  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wanti  of  the  people,  and  inunea' 
•orably  behind  the  adrantagee  which  are  enjoyed  hy  the  citiieiie  of  other 
Statee ;  while  there  is  notlung  in  the  pecnliarify  of  onr  aitnaiion  to  wanrnnt  or 
ezonse  the  diiiparity. 

ReaolT^d,  That,  reoognizing  the  truth  of  the  axiom  thai  *  knowledM  ia  pow^ 
er,**  we  are  bb^nd,  aa  republicans,  to  seek  to  procore  ftr  every  ekat  of  the  ooot- 
mnnity  the' necessary  advantages  of  education,  that  power  may  not  with  know- 
ledge, '  steal  from  the  many  to  the  few.' 

Resolred,  That  the  legislatiTe  delegation  of  the  city  and  eomlj  of  Phila- 
delphia, be  requested  to  use  all  constitutional  means  to  nroeoro  the  enacts 
ment  of  a  law,  authorising  the  establishment  of  schools  by  wbieh  •wmr  diiM  in 
the  State  may  obtain,  at  public  expense,  the  solid  branches  of  an  Sn^iah  or 
German  education. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  reoonizes  with  satisfaotion  the  esertioiia  of  the 
friends  of  public  schools  in  the  last  legislature,  and  augur  from  their  seal,  and 
the  eiident  imjproTement  in  public  opinion,  a  successfulissue  to  similar  eflforta. 

Reaohed,  That  a  committee  of  nineteen  persons  be  appointed  to  eorreapooJ 
with  any  members  of  the  State  legislatnre,  or  with  others  who  may  be  deairotto 
to  obtain  or  imjMrt  information  on  the  subject  of  Public  Schools. 


NOTICES. 

<  It  ia  iofioitolf  ••tier  to  write  u  tUhtrmHtttstim  on  the  philoiophy  of  the  komao  »», «. «. 
the  fendaaiaBUl  points  of  tb«  orthodox  fUth,  than  to  make  a  go^i  ekSUPs  ko^k.—BSbm-U  Ufk  tf 
PuMnd.  ' 

A  Coone  of  Caliathenics,  for  Young  Ladies,  in  Schook  and  Faniiliea,  with 
some  remarks  on  Physical  Edocation.  With  six^rtwo  engraYed  iUustra- 
tions.    IStoo.  pp  S7.    Hartford.    H.  &  F.  I.  Huntmgton. 

We  hare  looked  for  this  little  work  with  anxiety  and  hare  read  it  with  deep 
interest.  It  contains  sound  principles  and  valuable  lessons  on  the  subject  of 
physical  education,  Which  deserve  the  attention  of  every  mother  and  everv 
mstructor.  It  recommends  that  series  of  exercises  desired  for  femalea,  which 
are  termed  ealisthtmct^  fVom  the  Greek  words  which  siflrnify  hwuiy  and  9irenfih; 
and  whose  influence  unquestionably  is,  to  increase  both  the  grrace  and  the  vigor 
of  the  form  and  movements.  In  regard  to  their  healthful  tendency,  we  were 
told  by  a  physician,  in  London,  that  a  series  of  exercises  of  this  kind,  were  the 
means  of  restoring  his  sister,  who  was  falling  into  a  decline.  In  reference  to 
grraee,  we  have  been  assured  by  a  lady  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  they  mo- 
Guce  far  more  true  grace  and  ease  of  motion  than  the  exerciseof  dancing,  which 
is  so  extensively  regarded  as  indispensable  for  the  purpose. 

The  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  an  easy  and  animated  style, 
and  contains  a  selection  of  the  best  exercises  from  a  vanety  of  authors,  ft  is 
the  only  one  we  know  adapted  to  this  object,  and  we  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teaclier  of  females,  we  would  almost  say,  of  every  young  ladjr 
who  is  not  compelled  to  lead  an  active  life.  The  engravings  are  well  prepared 
to  illustrate  the  text,  and  handsomely  executed. 

The  following  extracts  present  views  which  illustrate  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the  subject. 

<  It  is  astonishing  how  many  perish  by  what  has  been  called  *'  the  disease  of 
education.'*    Multitudes  die  every  year  of  this  disorder. 

*  Girls  whose  constitutions  have  been  rendered  extremely  delicate  by  their 
nursery  habits,  are  placed  at  school,  and  there  stimulated  to  the  most  active, 
conatant  mental  exertion.  Meantime,  the  poor  materia]  of  the  phyaicU  syatan 
is  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten.  Unfortunately,  as  it  would  seem,  in  their 
estimation,  neither  the  ambitious  parents,  nor  the  anxious  teachers,  have  it  in 
their  power  entirely  to  spiritualize  the  beings  committed  to  their  care— beinfls, 
wisely  created,  soul  and  body,  in  intimate  union.  Nature,  unwilling  that  her 
laws  should  be  violated,  soon  proclaims  her  rights.  The  body  becomes  inactive, 
weak,  and  unhealthy ;  and  what  then  is  the  mind  worth  ?  It  is  a  diamond, 
brilliant  and  baautifol,  hidden  in  a  leaden  casket ;  a  rich  perfume,  hermetiMlly 
sealed.    Do  you  not  say, «  Give  it  light,  give  it  air !" 
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*  The  seeds  of  that  discontented,  repining,  capricious  spirit, — the  torment  of 
domestic  life---are  often  sown  at  school.  Wearied  out  with  study,  and  dull  for 
want  of  exercise,  girls  often  send  their  thoughts  to  their  distant  homes.  Memory, 
aided  not  a  li  ttle  oy  imagination,  portrays  that  '*  sweet  home  ''  a  perfect  para- 
dise. They  lament  their  hard  fiite  in  bemg  banished  from  their  Eaen,  and  lite- 
rally making  the  toorat  of  every  thing  about  them,  they  become  ill-humoured,  self- 
ish, and  unkind — wanting  in  politeness  to  their  teachers  and  their  companions, 
and  miserably  discontented  with  themselves.  This  is  often,  very  often  entirely 
the  result  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  physical  system,  produced  by  want  of  ex- 
ercise. 

*  It  would  afford  room  for  much  interesting  speculation,  were  we  to  trace  the 
mysterious  connection  that  exists  between  corporeal  and  mental  defects  ;  to  in- 
quire into  the  harshness  of  a  Johnson,  and  the  melancholy  of  a  Pascal,  the  pas- 
sionate violence  of  a  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  sweet  temper  of  the  actively  be- 
nevolent Mrs  Fry. 

*  Calisthenics  soon  overcome  reluctance  to  motion.  Vigorous  exercise  sends 
the  blood  bounding  through  the  veins,  and  produces  natural  healthful  excite- 
ment Activity  becomes  pleasurable.  The  oark  cloud  of  sullenness,  which  has 
shaded  and  disfigured  the  countenance,  passes  away,  leaving  it  light  and  glow- 
ing with  health  and  good  humor.' 

Preparatory  Lessons,  or  First  Steps  to  Geography.  By  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  forming  an  introduction  to  the  Rudiments  of  Geography.  Cooke 
&,  Co.,  Hartford. 

In  our  last  number,  we  expressed  our  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
study  of  Geogrraphy  should  be  commenced;  not  by  immediate  reference 
to  a  map,  but  by  a  previous  fkmiliarity  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  described 
in  Geography,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  are  represented.  We  observed, 
that  the  indistinct  conceptions  usually  received  by  a  child,  of  the  nature  of  a 
map,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  it  portrays,  could  only  be  remedied  by 
explaining  and  requiring  him  to  practice,  the  method  of  representing  a  room,  a 
hoDse,  a  field,  or  a  town,  which  is  familiar  to  him,  in  the  same  manner — hy  lead- 
ing  him  gradually  to  understand  the  measures  of  length,  and  their  apphcation 
to  maps  by  a  redfuced  scale,  and  showing  him  several  maps  of  the  same  district, 
on  different  scales. 

An  imperfect  sketch  of  this  course,  assigned  for  an  introduction  to  the  Ru- 
diments of  Geography,  and  necessarily  limited  to  36  psges,  is  all  that  is 
attempted.  The  chud  is  first  presented  with  a  picture  of^  a  school-room ;  then 
with  a  map  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  looking  down  from  the  ceiling;  then 
with  several  views  of  a  town,  which  are  collected  into  a  map.  This  is  fol- 
lowing by  an  account  of  the  larger  divisions  of  a  County,  as  composed  of 
several  towns,  and  a  State  of  several  Counties,  and  our  country  consisting 
of  several  States ;  for  which  the  pupil  is  referred  to  the  Atlas  of  the  Rudi- 
ments, for  want  of  the  space  necessa^  to  insert  those  which  would  be  appro- 
priate. An  imaginary  voyage  is  described,  in  order  to  make  the  child  fa- 
miliar with  terms  which  are  not  found  within  the  limits  of  a  town  :  and  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  him  some  conception  of  the  capes,  straits,  cities,  Slc.  by 
engravinjn,  in  place  of  leaving  him  to  think  of  them  as  mere  points  on  a  map. 
ThA  pupil  is  carried  round  the  American  Continent,  then  across  the  ocean, 
and  nnally,  round  the  world,  learning  in  his  progress,  the  form  and  principal 
points  of  each  of  the  continents ;  and  at  length,  by  describing  his  return  to  the 
same  points,  and  the  appearance  of  elevated  objects  on  the  way,  the  obvious 
'  facts  are  presented  to  him  which  oblige  him  to  perceive  that  the  earth  is  round. 
These  bnef  lessons  are  designed  to  be  read,  rather  than  studied,  with  such 
questions  as  will  always  be  a&ed  by  an  intelliffent  teacher.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  explain  every  subject  cf  Geography  in  tne  '  First  Steps ; '  but  rather  to 
make  a  few  fandamental  points  distinct ;  and  no  provision  is  made  for  commit- 
ting to  memory  what  is  desired  to  be  a  subject  bf^thoueht  and  reasoning.  We 
hope  thev  will  serve  to  excite  interest  in  the  pupil,  ana  facilitate  the  labors  of 
the. teachers  who  use  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  for  which  they 
are  particoJarly  adapted. 
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The  Child's  Book  of  Geography.  By  S.  R.  Hall ;  with  oatlineB  of  countries, 
cuts,  ftnd  eight  copperpuite  maps.  18mo.  pp.Si6.  Springfield.  Meiriam, 
Little  &  Co. 

SiDce  the  work  noticed  in  the  preceding  article  was  compiled,  we  have  met 
with  an  interesting  book,  prepareid  for  the  same  purpose,  by  Mr  Hall,  the  au- 
thor of  Ihe  Lectures  on  Sehool  Keeping.  It  commences  with  describing  objects 
by  means  of  maps ;  and  a  square  composed  of  dots,  is  presented  as  '  the  picture 
of  a  Town,*  a  collection  of  squares,  as  a  County,  followed  by  the  ontline  of  a 
State,  divided  into  Counties,  and  of  the  group  of  States  which  form  Nev 
England.  The  capital  of  each  State  is  referred  to,  in  order  to  lead  the  child  to 
the  conception  of  a  government.  The  middle,  southern,  and  western  States 
are  then  described,  without  reference  to  maps,  and  an  outline  and  deaenption  of 
the  United  States/  combines  the  whole.  The  child  is  then  introdoecd,  s«e- 
cessivel^,  to  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  SMaas 
of  descnptions,  with  the  aid  of  engraving  and  mere  outlines  of  the  coast  A 
series  of  maps,  on  which  the  names  of  the  principal  objects  are  written,  Bszt 
follows,  accompanied  by  questions.  The  book  closes  with  sketches  of  lustfliy, 
and  descriptions  of  curiosities. 

We  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the  most  rational  and  interesting  of  the  kind 
that  we  nave  seen.  The  inductive  process  is  pursued,  the  ideas  are  presented 
in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner,  and  the  explanations  and  illnstratioBS  sis 
generally  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children.  We  are  glad  to  fifltd  Mr 
Hall's  views  coincide  with  those  we  have  formerly  expressed  in  so  many  points, 
while  it  will  be  perceived  from  our  remarks,  that  there  are  others,  wnich  we 
deem  of  importance,  in  which  we  differ  from  him,  and  which,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat.  We  think  in  some  other  respects,  there  is  a  want  of  aimplici^  and 
clearness.  The  maps  and  engravings  need  to  be  more  carefully  execnte^  snd 
we  hope  the  ffreat  demand  for  en^puvings  in  school  books,  which,  as  onr  experi- 
ence has  tausnt  us,  often  renders  it  impossible  to  procure  an  artist  who  will  ex- 
ecute an  author's  designs  correctly,  without  painrul  delays,  will  induce  more  of 
our  engravers  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

Catecismo  de  Moral ;  por  el  Dr  D.  J.  L.  De  Villaneuva.  Catechism  of  Mofsls, 
&c.    London.    R.  Ackermann. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  observinflr  that  a  series  of  children*s  books 
has  been  published  in  Spanish,  for  the  use  of  ike  South  American  States,  which 
are  sold  by  Ackerman,  at  establishments  which  he  has  formed  in  all  the  free 
States.  None  of  the  series  has  interested  us  more  than  the  Catechism  of  Mo- 
rals. It  is  divided  into  chapters,  each  containing  an  important  subject  relating 
to  the  principal  virtues  and  faults,  in  which  the  bible  is  admitted  and  ajipealedto 
as  a  standard.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  the  principles  appear  in  general 
to  be  sound,  and  we  think  a  work  of  this  kind,  introduced  into  the  Soothern 
Republics  of  our  continent,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  happy  ix^uence  upcHn  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  rising  generation. 


SCHOOL  NEWSPAPER. 

• 

One  of  our  correspondents  in  the  present  number,  remarks  on  the  advantages 
which  would  be  derived  from  a  newspaper  devoted  to  schools,  and  used  as  a  tsrat^ 
reader.  One  publication  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted ;  but  as  far  as  we  ha^ 
seen  its  numbers,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  object.  A 
gentleman  of  experience  in  teaching,  who  contemplated  and  proposed  a  work 
of  this  kind  many  years  since,  has  prepared  a  specimen  number  just  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Annals  of  Education.  The  character  of  this  number  satis- 
fies us,  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  believing  the  editor  peculiarly  qualified  Ibr 
the  task ;  and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  much  good  from  his  labors.  In  ordsr  ts 
bring  it  if  possible  within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  work  is  ofiered  on  terms  so  low, 
that  the  publishers  cannot  be  remunerated,  or  the  work  continaed,  without  a 
large  subecription.    We  hope  the  attempt  will  succeed. 
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Defects  in  Methods  of  Instruction. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  present  to  our  readers  the  views 
of  Mr  Brewer  of  Stnyma,  on  the  defects  in  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  folbwing  extract  of  a  letter  from  him  to  the  late  editor 
of  the  Education  Reporter,  dated — 

Smtbna,  ^Asia  Minor,)  Dec.  1,  1830. 

At  no  period  since  it  was  first  saia,  that '  a  child  was  born  into 
the  worldy'  whose  mind  required  to  be  developed  and  disciplined, 
aild  whose  heart  needed  to  be  changed  and  regulated,  have  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture^  been  so  numerous  and  so 
varied.  Although  it  is  sull  desirable  to  apply  new  stimuli  in  the 
work  of  education,  it  is  still,  as  I  apprehend,  of  much  greater  ne- 
cessity to  direct  it  aright.  This,  by  the  blessing  of  (jod,  ybti  are 
attempting  to  do,  not  by  visionary  theories,  but  by  collecting  and 
classifying  the   results  of  experience. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  of  the  classes  of  facts  which  bear 
on  this  subject,  and  for  which  we  need  not  go  beyond  men  of  the 
present  generation,  nor  without  the  boundaries  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations,  has  reference  to  the  immense  loss,  and  too  often, 
perversion  of  time,  resulting  from  faulty  modes  of  instruction^ 
Who  that  is  now  on  the  stage,  cannot  look  back  in  the  bitterness 
of  grief,  to  years  which  have  been  thus  sacrificed  ?  I  was  blessed 
in  my  childhood  with  masters,  whose  memory  I  revere,  and  who 
were  some  of  them  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Alas,  however,  that  they  should  have  laboured  to  overload  my  mem- 
ory with  idle  names,  such  for  example,  as  the  counties  of  a  distant 
state,  or  to  lead  my  willing  steps  through  all  the  mazes  of  length 
and  breadth,  of  latitude  and  longitude,  in  Dwight^s  and  Morse's 
Greographies,  not  cheered  by  the  grateful  and  needful  light  of  an 
Atlas,  nor  leaving  other  traces  on  the  cnind,  than  the  manner,  per- 
haps, in  which  the  treasures  of  Potosi  were  first  disclosed.  Such 
a  cultivation  of  the  memory  might  indeed  be  serviceable  to  the  keep- 
er of  a  shop  in  arranging  the  daily  details  of  business,  as  Stewart  in 
bis  Phibsoph^  of  the  Alind,  has  well  illustrated.  But  even  the  hum- 
blest mechanic,  possessing  a  mind  with  all  the  boundless  capacities 
of  the  profoundest  sage,  need  not,  ought  not  to  waste  his  thoughts 
entirely  on  the  objects  which  necessarily  occupy  the  labor  of  bis 
hands.  When,  therefore,  I  think  of  so  precious  a  portion  of  life 
wasted,  and  by  the  induction  of  bad  mental  habits,  worse  than 
wasted,  again  1  bid  you  God  speed  in  your  efiforts  to  give  a  wise 
direction  to  the  system  of  education. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  experience  of  my  childhood ;  and  I  may 
mention  another  circumstance,  as  a  trifling  addition  to  the  mul- 
tiplied arguments  which  your  paper  exhibits  in  favor  of  the  Ly- 
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ceum  system.  The  schools  of  S.  in  the  Western  part  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  were  then  only  common  district  schoob ;  but  such  a  zeal 
for  improvement  had  been  infused  among  the  youths,  that  winter 
evening  associations  were  formed  for  mutual  improvement  in  arith- 
metic, composition,  and  debating.  I  look  back  now  on  the  history 
of  that  town,  and  find,  that  since  those  evening  circles  were  wont 
to  assemble,  more  than  a  dozen  of  her  sons  have  been  introduced 
into  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
have  entered  on  the  other  learned  professions.  I  might,  had  I 
time,  mention  other  particulars,  to  shew  the  happy  efiects  of  the 
early  Lyceums ;  but  it  must  be  plain  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a 
company  of  youth  cannot  turn  aside  from  their  amusements,  and  of 
their  own  accord  devote  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  mental  im- 
provement, without  rich  and  lasting  benefit  in  the  result,  to  the 
community  of  which  they  are  members.  To  all  such  circles  of 
youth,  be  pleased  to  present  the  best  wishes  of  their  friend  and 
countryman,  Josiah  Brkwck* 


School  Government. 


[We  have  seen  notliing  oa  this  important  subject  which  has  interested  ai 
more,  than  the  '  Lecture  on  Moral  Education,'  delivered  before  the  American 
Institute,  in  August  last,  (which  is  speedily  to  be  published  with  the  volume) 
by  Mr  Abbott; — a  gentleman  to  whose  editorial  aid  m  the  Annals  of  Education, 
our  patrons  were  much  indebted  during  the  last  year,  and  with  whose  contribu- 
tions we  shall  still  be  favored.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  or  our  readers 
the  pleasure  of  inserting  the  following  extract,  on  the  nature  of  the  government 
to  be  exercised  in  a  school.] 

The  first  step  which  a  teacher  must  take,  I  do  not  mean  in 
his  course  of  moral  education,  but  before  he  is  prepared  to  enter 
that  course,  is  to  obtain  the  entire,  unqualified  submission  of  his 
school  to  his  authority.  We  often  err  when  designing  to  exert  a 
moral  influence,  by  substituting  throughout  our  whole  system  per- 
suasion for  power ;  but  we  soon  find  that  the  gentle,  winning  influ- 
ence of  moral  suasion,  however  beautiful  in  theory,  will  often  fall 
powerless  upon  the  heart,  and  we  then  must  have  authority,  to  fall 
back  upon,  or  all  is  lost.  I  have  known  parents,  whose  principle 
it  was,  not  to  require  any  thing  of  the  child,  excepting  what  the 
child  could  understand  and  feel  to  be  right.  The  mother  in  such 
a  case,  forgets  that  a  heart  in  temptation,  is  proof  against  all  argu- 
ment ;  and  I  have  literally  known  a  case  where  the  simple  question 
of  going  to  bed,  required  a  parental  pleading  of  an  hour,  in  which 
the  mother's  stores  of  rhetoric  and  logic  were  exhausted  in  vain. 
Teachers  too,  sometimes  resolve  that  they  will  resort  to  no  arbitra- 
ry measures.  They  will  explain  the  nature  of  duty,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  its  performance,  and  lead  their  pupils  to  love  what  b 
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right  without  bringing  in  the  authority  of  arbitrary  command.  But 
the  plan  fails.  However  men  may  differ  in  their  theories  of  human 
nature,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  by  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment,  that  neither  school  nor  family  can  be  preserved  in 
order  by  eloquence  and  argument  alone.  There  must  be  authority. 
The  pupils  may  not  often  feel  it.  But  they  must  know  i/iat  it  is 
always  at  handj  and  the  pupils  must  be  taught  to  submit  to  it,  as  to 
simple  authority.  The  subjection  of  the  governed  to  the  will  of 
one  man,  in  such  a  way  that  the  expression  of  his  will  must  be  the 
final  decision  of  every  question,  is  the  only  government  that  will 
answer  in  school  or  in  family.  A  government  not  of  persuasion, 
not  of  reasons  assigned,  not  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  but  of  the 
will  of  the  one  who  presides. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  schools,  and  has  been  in  some  instances  highly  successful. 
But  let  it  be  observed  it  is  the  republican  ybrm  of  government  alone. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  experiment  of  a  government,  republican  in 
reality,  was  ever  tried  in  any  school.  I  mean  by  a  really  republican 
government,  the  relinquishment  of  the  concerns  of  the  school  into 
the  pupils'  hands — so  that  the  teachers  may  stand  entirely  aloof — 
feeling  no  responsibility  except  in  the  duties  of  instruction.  A 
republican  form  may  succeed,  where  the  teacher  has  the  genius 
to  govern  the  school  himself,  through  all  the  machinery  of  the 
forms.  In  such  cases  the  forms  may  do  much  good ;  but  the  real, 
honest,  bona  fide  surrender  of  a  literary  institution  into  the  hands 
of  its  pupils,  is  an  experiment  which  I  believe  no  projector  has  yet 
been  bold  enough  to  try. 

Although  the  principal  of  the  school  must  thus  really  have  full 
control,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  tone  and  manner  of  authority  are  to 
be  generally  employed  in  the  management  of  the  school.  They 
doubtless  ought  very  seldom  to  be  employed.  What  I  contend  for 
is,  that  the  authority  itself  should  exist — and  be  appealed  to  fre- 
quently enough  to  show  its  existence  and  its  power.  All  the  ordi- 
nary arrangements  of  a  well  regulated  school  will  go  on  with  it. 
A  request  will  be  complied  with,  as  implicitly  as  a  command 
obeyed.  But  in  order  to  feel  safe  and  strong,  the  teacher  must 
always  possess  power  to  which  he  knows  he  can  at  any  time  appeal. 
And  it  is  not  useless,  while  it  lies  dormant.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  employs  its  hundreds  of  workmen  at  Springfield 
and  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  manufacture  of  muskets.  The  in- 
spector examines  every  one  as  it  is  finished,  with  great  care.  He 
adjusts  the  flint — and  tries  it  again  and  again  until  its  emitted 
shower  of  sparks  is  of  proper  brilliancy, — and  when  satisfied  that 
all  is  right,  he  packs  it  away  with  its  thousand  companions,  to  sleep 
probably  in  their  boxes  in  quiet  obscurity  forever.  A  hundred 
thousand  of  these  deadly  instruments  form  a  volcano  of  slumbering 
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power,  which  never  has  been  awakened,  and  which  we  hope  never 
will  be.  The  government  never  makes  use  of  them.  One  of  its 
agents,  a  custom-house  officer,  waits  upon  you  for  the  payment  of 
a  bond.  He  brings  no  musket.  He  keeps  no  troops.  He  comes 
with  the  gentleness  and  civility  of  a  social  visit.  But  you  know, 
that  if  compliance  with  the  just  demands  of  your  government  is 
refused,  and  the  resistance  is  sustained,  force  after  force  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  you,  until  the  whole  hundred  thousand  mus* 
kets  should  speak  with  their  united  and  tremendous  energy.  The 
government  of  these  United  States  is  thus  a  mighty  engine,  work- 
ing with  immense  momentum,  but  the  parts  which  bear  upon  the 
citizens  conceal  their  power  by  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship, 
and  by  the  slowness  and  apparent  gentleness  of  their  motion.  If 
you  yield  to  it,  it  glides  smoothly  and  pleasantly  by.  If  you  resist 
it — it  crushes  you  to  atoms. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  character  of  all  government.  The  teacher 
of  a  school  especially  must  act  upon  these  principles.  He  will  be 
mild  and  gentle  in  his  manners ;  in  his  intercourse  with  bis  pupils 
he  will  use  the  language  and  assume  the  air,  not  of  stern  author!^, 
but  of  request  and  persuasion.  But  there  must -be  authority  at  the 
bottom  to  sustain  him,  or  he  can  do  nqthing  sqccesfffolly,  especially 
in'  attempting  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  As  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  proper  ascendancy,  I  am  not  now  to  speak.  I 
speak  only  of  its  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  any 
thine  efficiently  in  cultivating  the  heart. 

Ihe  reason  why  it  is  necessary  is  this*  First,  the  man  who  has 
not  the  full,  unqualified,  complete  control  of  his  scholars,,  must 
spend  his  time  and  wear  out  his  spirits  in  preserving  any  tolerable 
order  in  h\s  dominions ;  and  secondly,  he  who  has  not  authority 
will  be  so  constantly  vexed  and  fretted  by  the  occurrences  whicb 
will  take  place  around  him,  that  all  his  moral  power  will  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  withering  influence  of  his  clouded  brow.  To  do  good 
to  our  pupils,  our  own  spirits  must  be  composed  and  at  rest : — and 
especially  if  we  wish  to  influence  favorably  the  hearts  of  others, 
our  own  must  rise  above  the  troubled  waters  of  irritation  and 
anxious  carQ. 


Manual  Labor  School  Societv. 

The  Hocioty  which  was  formed  in  New  Vork  last  summer,  for  promotin£r 
Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions,  after  much  inquiry,  have  at  length 
l)0(Mi  enabled  to  procure  as  a  General  Agent,  Mr  Theodore  D.  Weld,  a 
ixeutloman  of  approved  talents  and  character,  whose  connection  with  the 
Oneida  Inntitute  Ims  given  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
'rh('  following  nre  the  Instructions  of  the  Society. 
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To  Mr  Theodore  WddL,  Cknertd  ^ent  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Manual 

Labor  in  lAUrary  InsHiutiona, 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  general  object  of  the  society  for  which  you  are  called 
to  act,  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  respecting  the  most  eligible 
modes  of  uniting  labor  with  study,  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  Those 
who  formed  this  society,  were  convinced  from  experiments,  that  a  great 
improvement  can  be  made  in  this  matter,  and  that  by  judicious  plans,  the 
expenses  of  obtaining  an  education  may  be  so  much  diminished,  as  to 
place  its  privileges  within  the  reach  of  every  youth  of  talents,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminish  the  fearful  waste  of  health  and  life  which  now  attends 
literary  pursuits.  The  subject  is  new,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
it  stUl  only  partiallyj^understood.  Much'  of  it  rests,  in  many  minds,  only  as  a 
pleasing  theory.  But  we  are  convinced  that  both  the  formation  or  preserva- 
tion of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  the  diminution  of  the  expense  incident 
to  a  thorough  education,  may  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed.  What  we,  and  the  public,  and  those  engaged  in  lite- 
rary institutions  need,  is  factSy  from  which  we  may  deduce  prine^les,  and 
lay  down  ndea,  for  the  most  successful  union  of  manual  labor  with  study,  in 
the  process  of  education. 

Tne  committee  are  deei)ly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  under- 
taking. We  see  its  bearings  upon  all  the  interests  of  education  and  of 
religion,  and  upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  next  generation, 
and  of  all  who  shall  come  after  ns.  We  consider  its  probable  influence 
?n  the  developement  of  mind  in  our  country,  in  giving*  to  the  intellect  an 
ascendency  over  the  body,  in  raising  the  mental  standard  of  life,  in  pre- 
paring our  country  for  the  influence  which  she  seems  destined  to  exert 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  look  at  it  with  special  interest,  in 
reference  to  the  prospects  of  education  in  the  vast  recrion  of  the  West* 
The  manual  labor  system  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  there. 
It  falls  in  with  their  wants  and  with  their  habits.  The  greater  demand 
for  labor,  and  the  consequent  want  of  competition,  renders  the  labor  of 
students  more  available  to  their  own  support  The  recent  establishment 
of  their  institutions,  will  greatly  lessen  the  difficulty  of  introducing  this 
system. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  judicious  and  efiectual  application  of  this  sys- 
tem, as  tlie  best  means  that  have  ever  been  devised,  for  training  and  bring- 
ing forward  talents,  unaccompanied  with  wealth,  for  the  various  professions, 
and  particularly  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

In  this  connection  also,  we  attach  much  importance  to  that  clause  in  our 
constitution,  which  contemplates  the  introduction  of  the  manual  labur  sys- 
tem, ipdhout  lowering  the  standard  of  education.  It  is  manifest  that  as  the 
world  is  growing  more  enlightened  nothing  but  a  thorough  education  will 
qualify  young  men  to  exert  the  influence  which  they  ought  in  professional 
life. — ^We  should  deprecate  therefore,  as  a  great  calamity,  any  plan  of  man- 
ual labor,  or  any  scale  of  graduating  the  amount  of  time  and  care  bestowed 
upon  it,  which  would  give  to  this  the  appearance  of  being  the  leading 
object  We  would  have  the  cuUivation  of  mindj  the  leading  object 
in  literary  institutions,  and  labor  introduced  only  as  a  useful  auxiliary.  If 
schools  or  seminaries  where  manual  labor  is  introduced  do  not  make  thorough 
scholars  as  far  as  they  e^o,  if  they  do  not  turn  out  disciplined  minds,  well 
trained  and  furnished,  me  public  will  soon  find  it  out,  and  these  institutions 
will  sink  into  deserved  neglect 

The  committee  would  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  any  person  should  so  far 
misconceive  our  object,  as  to  suppose  that  it  is  in  any  degree  unfavorable  to 
those  societies  and  institutions  which  are  formed  to  aid  pious  and  indigent 
young  men  in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  gospel  ministry,  or  that  it  is 
unfriendly  to  the  existmg  literary  institutions  which  adorn  and  bless  our 
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country. — ^We  wish  you  to  state  in  all  your  public  addrowei,  tbit  it  ia  no 
part  of  our  bualnesa,  either  to  cemmre,  or  to  auperaede  either  flf  thow.  Bat 
It  ia»  by  briuffingr  forward  this  new  prineijile,  and  ahowing  its  eztennve  ap- 
plication and  its  beneficial  results,  to  render  the  most  essential  serfice  to 
them  all.  No  intelligent  fiiend  of  edncatbn  can  fidl  to  rejoice  in  any  pros- 
pect, that  indigent  young  men  of  talents  should  be  tan^  and  aided  lo  do 
an  they  can  towards  supporting  themsehres.  The  policy  of  all  our  eflbetive 
education  societies,  is  already  decisiTely  aimed  at  this  same  tiung. 


Female  SBLF-SurroRTiirG  School. 

We  have  formerly  suggested  the  practicability  of  fbtming  Jbnaie  'SUff- 
Sv^^poriing  Sekooh^j  the  introduction  of  the  S3k  Wmrm ;  and  we  mentioned 
an  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Guatemala.  The  foQowing  notice  diows 
very  cleaily  that  it  is  a  safe  prqject 

^Domuiie  SSk, — ^We  have  been  shown  by  Messrs  PratL  How,  lb  Co., 
merchants  of  this  cilY,  a  piece  of  silk  levantine,  similar  to  the  fbragn  arti- 
cle for  vestings,  of  me  same  ftbric,  which  was  manufkctnred  in  MSnsfield 
in  tills  state.  With  the  exception  of  the  ^  finish,"  which  has  not  been 
brought  to  a  conmlete  state  of  perfisction,  the  quality  of  the  goods  aliown  as 
will  compare  with  tiie  immnted  product  We  understand  fimn  the  Coarant, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Mansfield  have  finr  many  jrears  been,  engaged  in 
raising  silk  worms,  and  that  a  large  quanti^  of  sewing  silk  has  b^n  aann* 
ally  manufiustnred  there,  from  which  a  hanosome  income  has  been  demed ; 
but  that  until  recentiy,  no  attempts  have  been  made  at  weaving.  A  mami- 
factory  of  this  kind  is  now  in  operation,  with  the  most  frvonble  prospect  of 
success.'  Cormeetieui  Mbrror. 

Are  there  none  of  our  benevolent  femalea  who  will  undertake  the  noble 
task  of  forminff  an  institution  for  their  own  sex,  which  shall  supply  the 
means  of  useful  labor  and  self-support  as  well  as  of  instruction,  and  prepare 
able  teachers  for  our  earliest  schools?  Are  not  the  means  obvious  and 
simple  ? 

We  have  seen  an  institution  entirely  established  and  conducted  by  a  ain- 
gle  female,  in  a  mountain  viUage  of  Switzerland,  dispensing  the  bleaaiBM 
of  gratuitous  education  in  knowledge  and  useful  labor  to  l30  children.  Is 
the  climate  or  character  of  our  country  less  favorable  to  such  a  project? 


Education  Society  at  St  Augustine. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Annals^we  mentioned  the  interestingMiiove- 
ments  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Florida,  and  the  formation  of  a  Florida 
Education  Society.  We  have  just  received  a  broad  sheet  report  of  the  St 
John's  and  Musquito  County  Society  at  St  Augustine,  auxiliary  to  the 
Florida  Society,  which  presents  an  encouraging  view  of  tiie  interest  in  edu- 
cation in  that  region. 

After  speaking  of  the  apathy  and  prejudice  which  prevails  on  this  subject, 
they  make  the  fdlowing  statements,  which  show  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
the  North,  both  from  their  adx'antageous  situation  and  the  expectations 
formed  of  aid  from  them. 
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'  It  is  encouraging  however,  to  know  that  our  brethren  at  the  North 
have  ever  been  cdive  to  the  subject  of  Education,  and  from  step  to  step,  are 
advancing  in  the  great  road  of  reform  in  this  interesting  subject ;  a  circum- 
stance which  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  they 
will  restore  to  Education  its  le^timate  acceptation,  and  ultimately  suit  it  to 
the  wants  of  man,  and  the  digmfied  station  which  a  citizen  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  ought  to  maintain. 

'  This  has  not  been,  nor  is  as  yet  the  case  with  our  brethren  of  the  South- 
em  States ;  a  circumstance  which  in  a  nation  of  communities  like  ours  can- 
not ftil  to  produce  those  infirmities  which  physical  bodies  suffer  when  the 
strength  of  its  members  is  materially  disproportioned. 

'  But  when  the  Floridian  looks  at  home,  the  importance  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  Education  in  a  national  point  of  view  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  alarming  neglect  of  education  in  the  Territory  since  the  ces- 
sion, among  a  large  and  still  increasing  population,  a  large  portion  of  which 
can  neither  read  or  write,  the  indifference  with  which  the  want  of  Educa- 
tion is  viewed  by  a  great  majority,  and  the  obstacles  which  the  scattered 
population  presents,  rendering  the  establishing  of  even  a  limited  system  of 
common  schools  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

'  The  friends  of  Florida  therefore,  viewing  the  (question  of  Education  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  best  hopes  of  theu:  country,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Society  at  Tallahassee  in  last  January,  with  the  object  of 
rousing  the  feelings  of  the  public  and  interesting  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
the  parent,  the  patriot  and  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  in  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  Education/ 

The  report  next  notices  the  Lyceum  as  a  means  of  improvement ;  and 
afler  quoting  some  statements  concerning  it  from  this  journal,  and  expres- 
sing great  pleasure  at  the  formation  of  the  National  Lyceum,  they  state 
that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  attaching 
themselves  to  that  Institution,  reported  an  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously,  by  which  the  Society  is  required  to  hold 
meetings  for  discussion  and  ^mutual  improvement,  resembling  those  of 
Lyceums ;  but  deemed  it  impracticable  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
National  Lyceum,  on  account  of  their  union  with  the  Florida  Education  So- 
ciety. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  examination  into  the  state  of  education 
in  the  counties  for  which  the  society  is  formed. 

'  The  board,  in  attending  to  the  state  of  education  in  both  counties,  have 
to  state,  that,  according  to  the  cen/sus  taken  last  year,  there  are  579  white 
children  of  both  sexes,  under  15  years  of  age — ^^8  of  which  are  under  5 — 
10  in  Mosquito  county,  and  569  in  St  Johns.  The  number  of  children  in 
our  city  [St  Augustine] — ^the  only  place  where  a  school  is  to  be  found,  is 
463 ;  that  is  to  say ;  in  Castle  Ward,  105 :  in  Custom-house  Ward,  168  ; 
Hospital  Ward,  87 ;  and  in  Barrack  Ward,  103.  Of  these  there  are  137 
children  of  both  sexes,  which  attend  school  daily.  Of  the  nine  schools, 
there  are  three  containing  57  children,  conducted  by  teachers  qualified  to 
impart  elementary  instruction  in  the  respective  branches  of  education.  The 
rest  may  be  considered  as  primary  schools  of  all  sorts,  which,  from  the  very 
reduced  salary  their  parents  can  afford  to  pay^  cannot  much  be  depended 
upon  for  their  stability. 

<  Thus  we  see,  that  out  of  the  number  of  341  children,  between  the 
affes  of  5  and  15,  there  are  but  57  who  are  likely  to  obtain  elementary 
education,  80  receive  but  precarious  instruction ;  and  204  are  left  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  and  its  attendant  consequences.  From  this  number,  how- 
ever, Siere  are  about  30  boys,  who  have  been  receiving  for  the  last  3 
months,  2  hours'  daily  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  and  even  writing. 
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*  The  Lyce^Il^  howev«r,.in  the  Ungjoage  of  the  Amiale  of  Edncetion.  if 
now  essentially  a  social  inmatbn,  aifulinff  Uself  of  the  soeial  nineqilas, 
to  call  forth  the  resomcee  of  ereiy  indiviaoal  fyt  die  benefit  or  the  coai- 
munity.  The  subject  of  the  discussion  or  lectnve,  must  of  eonme  vaiy 
wi^  the  resources  and  th»  disposition  of  the  memben.  fai  tUimamieiy 
topics  are  treated,  which  the  wants  and  taste  of  the  eommnnil^  denuoid ; 
and  all  are  interested  in  it  as  the  means  of  amosement  as  well  as  of  inaino* 
tion.' 

A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  firee  achool  at 
St  Augustine,  agreeably  tothe  estimates  of  a  committee.  Theyremaikliat 
their  interest  in  regard  to  education,  is  increasing ;  wfafle  they  find  iwMa 
to  foar  that  the  portion  of  each  township  loeoifeaftr  schools  ny  Comiws 
will  be  lost  by  the  prior  claim  of  the  Spuiish  grantSL 

We  eamestly  hope  that  our  Southon  bretuen  wiD  prosper  in  the  cease 
so  happily  begun,  untQ  thoT  shall  furnish  a  new  stimulant  to  the  NoHli ; 
for  we  are  sorry  to  assure  tnem,  that  *ipal%  mud  pr^judkt^  on  this  sal ' 
are  confined  to  no  latitude  which  we  know. 


TnNHBssKB  State  LTCKtni. 


We  are  happy  to  tee  by  the  following  extract  firom  the  National  Ranntr  thsl 
a  Stats  Lyceum  has  been  fiirmed  in  Tennessee,  and  that  Mr  Etolbrook  ccntmnss 
to  be  engaged  in  this  important  objaet 

TmiMMM  SUUe  Luceum — A  very  pleasant  and  interssting  msstinr  was  hsU 
laet  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  RepreeentatiTSsy  wlioh  rssoUed  in  As 
organization  of  a  Ljrceum  for  the  State  or  Tennessee.  Mr  Josiah  Holbnek 
delivered  an  impreaiive  and  initmctive  Address  on  the  snbjeet  of  popnlar  ' 
cation  and  on  the  systems  for  mntoal  improvement^  whieh  have  been 
folly  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    The  improved  modBs  of 

were,  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  very  happily  illustrated,  by  the  « 

of  a  number  of  little  girls,  on  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  gSM- 
raphy,  dx.  The  promptitude,  eagemeas,  and  almost  invariable  aoeuraey  ofSs 
answers  given  by  these  little  pupils  to  the  questions  proposed  to  them,  wars 
highly  satisfketory. 

Amr  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Wilkins  Tannehill.  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chsir, 
and  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  adopted,  declsnng  it  expedient  to  ptocesd  Is 
the  organization  of  a  Lyceum  for  the  State  of  Tennessee.  A  oonstitntkMi  was 
then  uopted,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following  provisions — 

'  The  objects  of  this  institution  shall  be  the  advancement  of  edneation  and  ths 
promotion  of  the  intereits  of  lesming  throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee,  sm* 
cially  through  the  medium  of  Schoob  and  Lyceums,  and  to  co-operate  with  oSsr 
State  Lyceums  in  the  general  purposes  of  the  national  institotmn. 

*The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Lyceum  shall  bs  held  at  Nashville,  on  the  fint 
Monday  of  October,  fiw  the  purpose  of  hearing  reporU  from  the  ssvsral  town 
and  count?  Ljroenms  respecting  the  state  ofedneation,  and  their  ssveial  im- 
provements, focilitiei  and  prospects  ;  of  hearing  discussions,  addressea  or  Ise- 
tures ;  of  devising  and  adopting  measures  to  introduce  a  uniform  and  improved 
svstem  of  education  throughout  the  Stats,  and  to  forward,  so  for  ss  may  bs 
thought  expedient,  the  measures  propoMd  by  the  Nstional  Lyceum  for  general 
co-operation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  vis. 

Rev.  Philip  Lindslev,  D.  D.  of  Nasbville,  President 

Robert  Anderson,  of  Knoxville, 

Richard  C.  Donlap,  of  Knoxville, 

WUliam  G.  Hunt,  of  NashviUe,       (  ^.     p_. .    , 

L.  D.  Ring,  of  cSlUtin,  '       >  ^"^^  Prssidsnts. 

Joshua  Hsskell,  of  Jsckson, 

William  Stoddard,  of  Jaeksoo, 
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John  Thompson,  of  Nashville,  Recording  Secretary. 
George  Weller,  of  Nashville,  Corresponmng  Secretary. 
William  M.  Berryhill^of  Nashville ,  Treasurer. 

CURATORS. 

Dr  Charles  Coffin,  of  Knoxville,     ) 

Jacob  Peck,  of  Dandridge,  >  for  East  Tennessee. 

Frederic  S.  Haskell,  of  Knoxville,   ) 

Moses  Stevens,  of  Nashville,  f 

Oliver  B.  Hays,  of  Davidson  county,  >for  Middle  Tennessee. 

John  H.  Q.uarles,  of  Clarksville,  ) 

William  B.  Turley,  of  Bolivar,     J 

Charles  D.  M'Lean,  of  Jackson,   >  for  the  Western  District 

Thomas  J.  Jennings,  of  Paris,       3 

This  institution,  we  understand,  is  ultimately  destined  to  be  a  central  rallying 
point  for  the  local  Lyceums  and  Literary  Institutions  of  the  State,  and  a  con- 
Tention  of  delegates  from  such  establishments  may  be  formed  in  the  several 
towns  and  counties  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction,  and  general  improve- 
ment .  Its  immediate  tendency,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  to  diii'use  a  spirit  of  activity 
and  liberality  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  to  promote  the  erection  of 
Schools  and  Lyceums  in  every  part  of  the  State.  J^atioval  Banner. 


Essex  Countt  Teachers'  Association. 

[We  present  the  following  report  not  only  as  an  interesting  article  of  intelli- 
gence, bnt  as  a  valuable  moddjor  imitaHon,  in  its  forms,  as  well  as  its  spirit.] 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Topsfield  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  the  present  month ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons, — an  equal  number  of  each  sex, — nearlv  all  of  whom  were  teach- 
ers. Lectnres  were  delivered  by  Benjamin  Greenleaf  of  Bradford,  William 
Oakes  of  Ipswich,  Oliver  Carleton  of  Marblehead,  William  H.  Brooks  of  Sa- 
lem, Roger  S.  Howard  of  Newburyport,  and  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  of  Newbu- 
17,  oh  snbjects  previously  announced.  The  lectures  were  thoroughly  practical, 
— end,  toffeUier  with  the  discussions  by  which  they  were  followed,  were  well 
ealcolated  so  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

In  the  various  discussions,  the  utmost  freedom  prevailed.  Not  a  few  of  the 
obftacles  to  success  in  the  management  of  schools  were  brought  forward  and  ex- 
amined ;  and  in  each  instance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  evils  to  their 
true  sources,  letting  the  blame,  if  an^,  fall  where  it  belonged. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Directors  it  appeared  that,  although  in  various  parts 
of  the  County,  there  has  been  even  during  the  past  vear,  some  improvement  in 
the  management  of  schools,  there  are  places  in  which  the  hand  of  re/orm,  judi- 
ciously applied,  would  be  highly  beneficial;  where  from  a  less  expenditure  of 
both  time  and  money,  greater  advantages  might  easily  be  secured. 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  procure  as  fufl  and  correct  a  Report  of  the  state 
of  schools  in -the  County,  as  is  possible,  to  be  presented  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Topsfield  in  May  next ;  and  to  invite  the  friends 
of  Education  generally,  and  delegations  from  the  several  towns  in  particular^  to 
attend,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  defects  of  our  present  school  sys- 
tem, and  of  suggesting  the  proper  remedies.  For  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
conceded,  that  to  teachers  amyf  or  to  those  who  had  been  such,  it  was  proper  to 
look  for  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  yet  on  the  other,  it  was  conceded 
that  no  very  permanent  and  extensive  reform  could  be  effected  without  the  co- 
operation or  the  community. 

In  the  Depository  of  the  Association  at  Topsfield  there  are  about  one  hundred 
copies  of  school  books, — various  kinds  of  school  apparatus, — a  model  of  an  im- 
proved school  house, — a  copy  of  the  late  census  of  the  County,— &c.  &c.  for 
the  inspection  of  teachers,  sonool  committees  and  others  interested.  It  is  nro- 
poeed  to  make  the  collection  as  extensive  and  valuable,  as  is  practicable,  includ- 
ing in  it  copies  of  town  histories  and  maps, — and  specimens  in  mineralogy,  and 
the  various  other  branches  of  Natural  History.  1 0 
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The  Officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  were  the  following : 
Gardiner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  President. 
Oliver  Carleton,  of  Marblehead,  Vice  President. 
Francis  Vose,  of  Topsfield,  Recording  Secretary. 
Alfred  Greenleaf;  of  Salem,  Car,  Secretary, 
William  B.  Dodge,  of  do.  Treasurer, 
Nehemiah    Cleay eland,    Newbury,    Benjamin    Greenleaf,    Bradford,    David 
Choate,  Essex,  Samuel  R.  Hall,  Andover,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Newbuiyport,  and 
Dyer  H.  Sandborn,  Lynn,  Counsellors. 

Before  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  five  Committees  were  appointad,  from 
whom  Reports  will  be  expected,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  sob- 
jects  in  which  every  school  district  in  the  County  has  a  deep  intemt  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  also  presented  to  the  publishers  of  school  books 
and  school  apparatus,  for  their  valuable  donations ;  to  the  editors  of  newspapen 
in  the  County,  and  to  the  several  lecturers,  for  the  aid  they  have  generoosly 
furnished.  Per  order  of  the  Board. 

ALFRED  GREENLEAF,  Cor.  Suretary, 
Salem,  Dec.  1831. 


New  Associations  For  Educatiom  aitd  iMPROvEMxirT. 

A  Teachers*  Society  and  Board  of  Education  for  the  state  of  Georgia  has  been 
formed  at  MilledgeviUe. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  another  article  that  a  state  Lyceum  has  boon  otgas- 
ized  in  Tennessee.  A  similar  institution  was  established  at  Vandalia  fbr  the  atato 
of  Illinois,  on  the  10th  Dec,  one  of  whose  principles  is,  to  admit  no  memben  bat 
such  as  pledge  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  its  objects— In  shoi^ 
no  dead  members. 

We  learn  from  the  evening  Transcript,  that  a  meeting  waa  held  at  Nov 
Orleans,  Dec.  21  sl^  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  aatabliahiag 
a  Lyceum  in  that  city,  at  which  Mr  Holbrook  was  present.  A  committoo  waa 
appointed  to  report  to  a  gubsequent  meeting. 

A  Lyceum  for  the  city  of  Washington  was  formed  on  the  25th  Doe.  of  iriiiflli 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  Esq.  was  appointed  President,  and  Dr  Laurie,  Soorataiy. 
Measures  were  adopted  to  procure  a  room,  provide  ibr  a  course  of  leetorosyand 
collect  a  library  and  cabinet;  and  it  is  proposed  to  consult  the  improTemont  of 
the  young,  as  well  as  those  of  mature  minds. 

MASSACHUSETTS    LYCEUM. 

It  will  be  observed  by  a  notice  on  our  cover,  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Lyceum  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  Feb.  1st.  and  that 
reports  are  requested  from  town  and  county  Lyceums.  We  hope  the  request 
will  not  be  neglected.  The  interest  of  such  an  occasion  depends,  almost  en- 
tirely, on  the  information  thus  gained.  Many  are  asking  the  question,  whether 
institutions  of  this  character  can  be  rendered  permanent,  and  in  what  manner, 
A  few  facts  on  this  subject  will  be  of  more  value,  and  will  have  more  inflaenee 
on  the  promotion  of  Lyceums,  than  a  score  of  addresses;  and  we  think  the 
friends  of  the  cause  should  use  special  efforts,  to  furnish  materials  for  a  full  and 
interesting  report,  as  early  as  possible. 

SCHOOLS   IN   NEW   YORK. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  message  of  the  Covemor  of  New  York  in 
reference  to  Education. 

A  system  of  infant  instruction,  which  was  originally  devised  for  charity 
scholars,  has  been  found  so  attractive  to  children,  and  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  science,  that  teachers,  initiated  into  all  its 
mysteries,  are  establishing  schools  upon  that  plan,  throughout  the  country,  fbr 
the  reception  of  pay  scholars.  Children  are  taken  care  of  in  these  schools  at 
an  age  so  very  early,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  mothers,  who  are  compelled  to 
labor,  to  place  their  infants  in  them. 
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I  think  it  not  improper  to  notice  an  interesting  experiment  now  in  proj^rress  in 
the  village  of  Rochester,  to  combine  mechanical  labor  with  instruction  in  these 
sciences  which  appertain  to  a  liberal  education.  The  pupils  rise  at  four  o'clock, 
work  three  hours  and  studv  ten.  I  haye  looked  over  an  account  which  has 
been  kept  with  twenty  students,  during  the  last  quarter,  and  they  are  credited 
for  earnmffs  in  coopermg,  joiner's  work  and  printing,  a  sum  amounting  to  a  tri- 
fle short  of  all  the  charcres  against  them.  Mechanical  labor  alternates  better 
with  study,  than  agricultural.  The  institution  was  founded  last  spring];  it 
numbers  now  sixty-one  pupils;  and  bids  fair  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its 
general  patrons. 


Death  of  Reuben  Haines. 

The  cause  of  education  has  sustained  an  important  loss  in  the  death  of 
Reuben  Haines,  of  Grermantown,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whose  benevolence  and  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  have  ffiven 
him  a  higher  rank  than  an^r  of  the  titles  of  honor  or  courtesy  whicli  ke 
peremptorily  refused,  and  which  we  omit  from  respect  to  his  memory.  He 
nas  labored  for  years  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  his  own  town 
and  in  the  state ;  and  was  led  ly  Uiose  enlarged  views  of  the  subject, 
which  recognize  no  sectional  boundaries,  and  no  local  jealousies,  to  attend 
the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Boston.  In  the  organization  of  this  body,  he  took  an  active  part  He 
was  its  first  life-member,  and  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  he  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  1831 » in  a 
manner  highljr  gratifying  to  its  members,  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
the  great  subjects  of  discussion. — But  he  is  gone — in  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected manner— and  leaves  us,  not  onl^  under  the  consciousness  of  a  loss, 
difficiilt  to  be  repaired,  but  with  additional  responsibilities  to  discharge. 
May  Mb  example  not  be  lost ! 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institute  since  his  death, 
there  was  an  unanimous  desire  to  express  their  sense  of  their  loss  ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Directors,  in  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
Boston,  Jan.  4, 1833,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed. 

Deeply  afilicted  by  the  recent  and  sudden  death  of  our  late  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Keuben  Haines  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania — 

Resolved ; — ^That  by  this  instance  of  mortaJity,  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest,  most  benevolent,  and  most  efficient 
members. 

Resolved ; — That  we  cherish  the  most  affectionate  and  respectful  remem- 
brance of  our  late  worthy  friend  and  associate ;  particularly  for  the  enlight- 
ened zeal  wiUi  which  he  has  promoted  the  great  objects  of  our  association ; 
and  for  the  courtesy,  dignity  and  propriety  with  which  he  presided  over 
our  deliberations  at  our  last  anniversary  meeting. 

Resolved; — that  while  we  should  regret  to  obtrude  ourselves  at  this 
time  upon  the  notice  of  his  private  firiends  and  family,  we  do  yet  deeply 
and  tenderly  sj^pathize  with  them  in  their  late  sudden  bereavement ;  and 
that  the  recordmg  Secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  family  a  copy  of 
these  Resolutions. 

G.  P.  THAYER,  Recording  Secretary, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOLS. 

[W( 
portant 

correipondents 
the  Annals,  for  most  of  the  information  in  our  possession.]  ■ 

'  An  Association  has  recently  been  formed  in  Chester  County,  the  leading 
object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  adoption  of  an  improved  System  of  Edacir 
tion.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  a  resolution  was  offered,  recomroendinff  the 
establishment  of  a  Model  School,  combining  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal with  Literary  and  Scientific  Instruction.  The  undersigned  being  ap- 
pointed to  procure  and  report  all  the  Information  available  in  regard  to 
Schools  upon  this  plan,  have  been  induced  to  present  the  following  queries 
to  those,  whose  talents  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  have  placed  them  at  the 
head  of  such  institutions  in  the  United  States,  hoping  they  would  fimnkly  con- 
tribute the  information  which  Uieir  opportunities  Eave  enabled  them  to  me- 
qnire. 

Ist.  What  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  plan  of  your  Institution  ? 

2d.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation  ? 

3d.  What  number  of  Scholars  does  it  accommodate  ? 

4th.  What  are  the  hours  of  Labor,  and  what  of  Study  ? 

5th.  What  is  the  annual  expense  for  each  scholar  ? 

6th.  What  part  of  this  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  labor  of  the  pupils  ? 

7th.  What  branches  of  business  are  carried  on  in  the  Institution  ? 

8th.  What  number  of  Teachers  are  employed  ? 

9th.  What  means  are  adopted  to  impart  Moral  or  Religious  instruction  to 
the  pupils'? 

lOth.  What  is  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  Literature  and  Science,  compared 
with  those  who  are  instructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan  ? 

11th.  What  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  this  system  of  Education  upon  the  dis- 
positions of  the  pupils  and  upon  their  Moral  Habits  as  exemplified  in  their  con- 
duct ailer  leaving  the  Institution  ? 

12th.  Are  there  any  other  Seminaries  in  your  vicinity  combining  Labor  And 
Instruction ;  if  any,  where  and  by  what  are  they  distinguished  ? 

Answers  to  the  above  queries,  together  with  any  general  obsenrationf  or 
suggestions,  which  your  interest  in  the  subject  may  incline  you  to  make,  will 
be  thankfully  received.  Please  to  direct  as  early  as  possible  to  Jsssx  C. 
DicKST,  Hopewell  Post  Office,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Yours  Respectfully,    William  Jackson,  Jr.,  Jesse  C.  Dickxt,  Josl 

S  WAYNE  . 


CHEAP  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

[We  recommend  the  experience  presented  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  economists  in  eaucation.  It  is  from  one  whose  judgment  and  zeal  in 
the  cause,  entitle  it  to  full  confidence.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in ,  Mass. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that  our  schools,  at  present,  are  in  a  very  flonr- 
ishing  state,  it  having  been  our  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  able 
and  excellent  teachers.  We  are  convinced  that  we  gain  nothing,  by  hiiin|f 
cheap  masters,  and  accordingly,  for  several  years  past,  have  obtained  the 
best  we  could  procure  for  $20  per  month,  and  board,  &c.  Although  there  h«f» 
been  some  failures,  our  teachers  have  for  the  most  part  proved  faithful,  skilfiil 
and  successful,  giving  us  an  eauivalent  for  what  they  receive. 

We  find  our  teachers  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  Lyceum,  as  they  are  alwajs 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  toe 
meetings  attractive  and  profitable.  We  are  occasionally  fiivored  with  the  servi- 
ces of  gentlemen  from  Winchester.  On  the  whole,  I  become  more  convineed 
every  day,  of  the  utility  of  tliese  popular  institutions,  and  think  that  their  merits 
require  only  to  be  known  to  secure  for  them  the  patronage  and  efficient  support 
of  all  the  fViends  of  Popular  Education. 
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Art.  I. — On  Narratives  as  a  Means  of  Education. 


Prom  the  Editor  of  the  Joveoile  Rambler. 


Mr  Editor — In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  found  one 
mode  of  moral  instruction  and  influence  very  useful,  which  is,  in- 
deed, constantly  employed  by  writers,  but  seems  to  be  forgotten  by 
speakers  and  instructors — ^I  mean  narratives.  Appropriate  narra- 
tives, derived  from  biography  and  history,  or  tales  and  fables  true 
to  nature,  are  unpretending,  but  powerful  and  persuasive  teach- 
ers of  wisdom.  They  command  attention  by  the  interest  of  the 
story,  and  thus  secure  the  avenues  to  the  mind.  They  place 
the  reader  or  hearer  in  the  attitude  of  a  spectator  and  a  critic, 
and  lead  him  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  person  descHbed ;  and  as  no  interest  of  his  own  seems  to 
be  involved,  he  will  generally  do  it  with  justice.  By  becoming  un* 
consciously  their  counsellor,  he  advises  himself.  At  the  close  of 
the  narrative,  he  has  time  to  inquire  whether  he  can  discover  a  re- 
semblance of  his  own  character,  and  is  thus  often  forced  to  a  con- 
sciousness and  a  confession  of  his  faults,  which  could  not  have  been 
produced  in  any  other  way. 

A  father  used  this  method  in  frequent  walks  of  exercise  and 
instruction  with  a  son  of  four  or  five  years.  '  Was  that  little  boy 
me,'  would  often  be  the  inquiry,  after  some  story  of  childhood. 
Yes,  my  son,  it  was  you,  or  it  was  like  you,  can  you  see  the  like- 
ness? ^  Part  of  it  was  lihii^e,  and  part  not.'  Now  tell  me  what 
you  think  was  like  you,  and  what  was  not,  and  I  will  tell  yon  where 
you  are  right  and  where  you  are  wrong.  In  reading  or  hearing  a 
narrative  of  this  kind,  the  moral  lesson  was  taught  without  his  per- 
ceiving it.  He  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  unconsciously  passed 
sentence  upon  himself. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  we  observe  human  nature,  we  see  that  the 
mind  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  in  exerting  its  own  powers.  We 
read  a  narrative  or  a  table  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  The  moral 
seems  to  be  a  discovery  or  a  conclusion  of  our  own.  At  least,  it 
might  have  been  so,  and  we  come  in  for  half  the  performance. 
The  mind  is  thus  interested  in  what  seems  to  be  its  own  results,  and 
agreeably  disposed  towards  the  occasion  which  has  led  to  them. 

This  nK>de  pf  instruction  was  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and 
was  adopted  by  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  The  para- 
ble of  Nathan  addressed  to  David,  and  that  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
speak  more  to  the  heart  than  volumes  of  argument  and  exhorta- 
tion. It  was  formerly  the  only  safe  wav  of  reproving  tyrants,  and 
an  example  will  show  its  application  ana  force  as  a  mode  of  giving 
counsel. 

11 
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A  Turkish  Sultan  had  laid  waste  many  villages  by  war  and  op- 
pression. His  Grand  Vizier  professed  to  understand  the  language 
of  birds.  They  one  evening  saw  two  owls  perched  together.  ^  Las- 
ten  to  these  owk,'  said  the  Sultan,  '  and  tell  me  what  tb^  say.' 
The  Vizier  listened,  but  on  his  return,  said  he  dared  not  tell  their 
conversation.  He  was  commanded  to  repeat  the  whole.  ^  These 
owls,  then,'  said  the  Vizier,  ^  were  in  a  g^eaty  of  marriage.  The 
father  of  the  son  said ;  '  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriage,  pro- 
vided you  will  bestow  upon  your  daughter  50  ruined  villages  for 
her  portion.'  'I  will  give  you  500  if  you  please,'  said  the  other, 
^  for  while  this  good  Sultan  reigns,  we  shall  never  want  ruined  vil- 
lages.' The  effect  of  the  story  was,  that  the  Sultan  built  up  the 
villages  he  had  already  ruined,  and  destroyed  no  more. 

If  this  mode  of  instruction  is  useful  with  adults,  how  much 
more  with  children.  It  is  much  used  by  parents ;  but  is  it  not  too 
much  neglected  in  our  schools  ?  In  telling  a  story,  the  teacher  as^ 
sumes  no  longer  the  character  of  a  severe  monitor.  He  makes 
the  child  his  own  counsellor.*'  He  teaches  him  how  to  observe 
and  govern  his  conduct,  and  will  frequently  prevent  the  necessity  of 
severe  measures.  A  well  told  story  will  often  decide  the  public 
opinion  of  a  school,  and  put  down  a  spirit  of  disorder  better  than 
severe  punishments,  while  the  teacher  secures  afiection  to  himself 


Art.  II. — Remarks  on  Oral  Instruction. 

Addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Journal  by  Dr.  Alexandir. 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  last  I  mentioned  the  fact,  that  many  persons 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  common  schools,  so  far  as  to  have 
learned  to  read,  very  seldom,  afler  leaving  school,  avail  themselves  of 
this  useful  art.  They  have  no  taste  for  books,  and  are  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  necessary  labors  of  life,  that  their  knowledge  acquir- 
ed at  school,  instead  of  being  improved,  becomes  more  and  more  rusty 
every  year.  A  man  who  reads  with  difficulty  will  seldom  take  up 
his  book;  and  when  he  does,  he  gains  little  by  the  effort,  for  his 
attention  is  so  absorbed  by  endeavoring  to  make  out  the  words,  and 
the  progress  is  so  slow  in  passing  over  a  sentence,  that  if  you  ask 
him,  when  he  has  finished  reading  a  paragraph,  what  it  contains, 
probably  he  will  be  able  to  give  only  a  very  lame  account  of  what  has 

*  We  have  witnessed  the  efficacy  of  iliis  method  in  the  practice  of  our  cor- 
respondent. A  fault  had  been  committed.  Without  intimating  his  knowledge 
of  it,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  school,  as  he  oflen  did,  to  a  story. 
Every  eye  was  fixed.  The  narrative  was  brief  but  interesting,  and  at  len^ 
involved  conduct  of  the  kind  to  be  punished.  *  What  do  you  think  of  thitr 
What  should  be  done .' '  The  verdict  was  almost  unanimous,  the  offender 
wai  most  decided  in  his  sentence,  and  the  punishment  was  assigned  and  con- 
■eniad  to.  It  only  remained  to  say,  '  Thou  art  the  man.'  The  effect  was  elec- 
tric; conviction  and  submission  and  penitence  followed  almost  immediately  ;  and 
aa  imprenion  was  made,  not  less  favorable  to  the  teacher,  than  to  the  r!\use  of 
good  order. 
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cost  him  so  much  trouble.  Two  things  should  be  aimed  at  in  all  our 
schools.  First,  to  teach  children  to  read  with  ease,  and,  secondly, 
to  create  an  interest  in  reading,  so  that  the  children,  as  is  the  case 
with  many,  should  seek  their  pleasure  in  perusing  entertaining  little 
works,  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity.  If  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  had  accomplished  no  other  object  than  the  supplying 
the  community  with  large  and  cheap  editions  of  books  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children,  they  ought  to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  as  the  public 
benefactors  of  the  nation. 

But  what  I  wish  now  to  coinmunicate  has  no  relation  to  books,  or 
to  the  art  of  reading;  it  is  intended  to  supply  some  of  the  practical 
defects  of  that  system.  My  object  is  to  recommend  oral  instruc- 
tion, to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  commonly  used.  A  judi- 
cious teacher  will,  in  five  minutes,  communicate  more  knowledge  to 
his  pupils  in  this  way,  than  they  would  acquire  in  an  hour  by  reading 
on  the  subject,  even  if  they  are  able  to  read  well.  I  wish  every  per- 
son who  feels  interested  in  this  subject  to  observe  in  his  own  case 
how  much  deeper  the  impression  is  on  his  own  mind,  by  hearing  a 
weighty  sentiment  emphatically  pronounced  by  the  living  voice,  than 
by  reading  the  very  same  words  in  a  book.  And  we  know,  the 
deeper  the  impression  is,  the  more  indelible.  One  reason  why  oral 
instruction  has  not  been  found  more  successful,  has  been  owing  to 
the  common  mistake  of  attempting  to  communicate  too  much  at  once. 
The  fault  in  this  case  is  exactly  analagous  to  that  of  the  nurse,  who, 
lo  make  a  child  grow  fast,  crams  it  with  large  quantities  of  food, 
which  cannot  be  properly  digested,  and  only  tends  to  distress  and 
injure  the  stomach.  It  is  just  the  same  in  regard  to  the  infant  mind. 
By  attempting  to  pour  into  it  a  multitude  of  ideas  at  once,  you  only 
produce  a  confused  knowledge  of  the  things  presented;  and  the  re- 
sult will  be,  that  not  one-tenth  of  all  that  has  been  delivered  will  be 
retained.  What  I  would  propose,  therefore,  for  the  consideration  of 
instructors  is,  that  every  day^  several  lectures^  of  only  five  rMnatea 
eachy  be  delivered  to  the  whole  school.  Let  the  teacher  interrupt  the 
common  routine  of  business,  while,  in  an  audible  and  impressive 
voice,  he  utters  this  short  lecture.  And  it  will  require  very  little  pre- 
paration, and  may  easily  be  performed  by  any  one  who  is  capable  of 
teaching  a  school.  In  this  mode  of  instruction  I  would  have  very 
little  system;  that  is,  I  would  take  up  any  subject  that  forcibly  struck 
ray  own  mind.  At  one  time  it  should  be  a  distinct  statement  of  a 
fact  from  the  Bible,  taken  from  any  part  of  the  book;  another  lecture 
should  be  the  inculcation  of  a  moral  duty,  or  a  dissuasive  from  some 
particular  vice  ;  a  third,  an  interesting  fact  from  history;  in  a  fourth, 
a  pleasing  and  instructive  little  story  or  anecdote;  in  a  fiflh,  the  char- 
acter of  some  distinguished  man;  in  a  sixth,  an  interesting  topic  of 
geography;  a  seventh,  a  striking  fact  in  natural  history;  an  eighth,  a 
mere  mention  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Federal  government; 
a  ninth,  the  true  value  of  riches,  and  how  they  should  be  acquired; 
a  tenth,  on  the  duty  of  kindness  and  respectfulness  towards  one  anoth- 
er, &c.  I  mention  so  many  distinct  subjects  merely  as  a  specimen 
to  show  how  wide  the  field  of  instruction  is,  and  how  easy  it  will  be 
for  any  teacher  of  a  common  school  to  furnish  himself  with  an  end- 
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less  variety  of  topics.  It  will  certainly  have  the  beat  effect,  if  theae 
five  mtnutea'  lectures  are  delivered  in  a  free,  extempore  manner;  bnt 
if  any  teacher  finds  that  he  cannot  perform  the  dnty  in  this  way,  let 
him  commit  his  lectures  to  writing,  and  read  it  as  emphatically  as  he 
can.  Now,  if  this  plan  of  oral  instruction  be  pursued  for  one  year, 
if  I  am  not  egregiously  deceived,  there  will  be  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge communicated  which  will  surprise  those  that  have  not  had  ex* 
perience;  and  through  life,  the  children  will  retain  more  of  what  they 
have  been  taught  in  this  than  in  any  other  way. 

But  this  plan  is  as  well  adapted  to  families,  where  there  are  yonn^ 
children,  as  to  schools.  Let  the  father  of  the  family  call  his  children 
around  him  every  day,  or  oflener,  if  he  has  leisure,  for  five  minutes; 
and  let  him  spend  this  time  in  teaching  them,  without '  book,  aome 
one  useful  thing  at  every  meeting.  Is  any  man  who  has  a  family  so 
ignorant  that  he  cannot  think  of  some  advice,  or  some  faet,  which 
may  be  useful  to  his  offspring  ?  Is  any  person  so  immersed  in  worldly 
pursuits,  that  he  cannot  devote  five  minutes  each  day  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  beloved  children  ?  Children  who  are  volatile  and  impa- 
tient of  restraint  may  be  brought  to  take  pleasure  in  these  short 
lectures,  as  I  know  by  experience.  Any  benevolent  person  might 
collect  around  him  the  children  of  his  vicinity,  and  give  them  oral 
instruction  for  five  minutes  in  the  day. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  most  people  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  children  know  what  they  know  themselveii,  or  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  instructing  them.  But  what  adult  is  unable  to  te^eh  a 
child  what  he  does  not  know  ? 

If  the  multitude  of  hours  spent  in  toying  and  trifling  with  children, 
were  occupied  in  teaching  them  some  useful  thing,  the  world  would 
soon  be  full  of  knowledge ;  and  this  instruction  might  be  rendered  so 
entertaining,  that  it  would  prove  to  them  a  pleasant  amusement.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  a  fair  trial  will  be  made  of  more  frequent,  oral 
instrucHon^  in  the  education  of  children,  by  parents,  teachers,  and 
others.  Perhaps  in  a  future  letter,  I  may  drop  a  few  hints  in  relation 
lo  the  duty  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  as  it  regards  oral  instruction. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

A.  Alexander. 


Art.  III. — ^Teachers'  Association. 

[We  have  received  the  followinff  eommanication  from  a  teacher  in  a  saiall 
country  villa^,  and  are  much  f^ratined  to  he  ahle  to  furnish  sueh  an  encoara^- 
ing  evidence  of  what  may  be  dune,  and  such  an  accusing  testimony  against 
those  whom  apathy  or  apnrt^heniiion  of  failure  prevents  from  assembling  to  re- 
reive  and  communicate  laeaM,  on  a  subject  of  so  deep  interest  and  so  nigh  re- 
sponsibility.    How  else  has  any  science  been  effectually  advanced  ?] 

I  I'o  Iho  Ktlilur  uf  th<t  AiiiiaU  of  K«lueatioa.] 

Sir — If  you  think  the  following  communication  calculated  to 
subserve  the  interest  of  that  cuu»o  to  which  your  valuable  work  is 
devoted,  you  are  at  lihorly  lo  publiah  it.     A  Country  Tkachmi. 
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I  commenced  a  school  in  this  place,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month.  A  week  or  two  after  its  commencement,  the 
teachers  and  visiting  committee  in  the  town,  met  to  consider  the 
propriety  and  practicability  of  establishing  a  meeting  of  teachers,  to  be 
held  once  in  two  weeks.  The  visiting  committee  consists  of  three 
members.  The  teachers  are  seven  in  the  district  schools,  and  two 
in  the  grammar  school. 

At  the  first  meeting,  little  was  accomplished,  more  than  to  elicit 
the  views  of  the  teachers  upon  the  subject,  and  hold  some  general 
consultation  with  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  schools, 
the  best  motives  to  be  set  before  scholars,  and  some  similar  topics. 
1  succeeded  however  in  persuading  them  to  obtain  two  copies  of 
that  excellent  work.  Hall's  Lectures  upon  School  Keeping,  and  the 
Annals  of  Education  for  the  year  1831,  to  be  read  and  exchang- 
ed among  them.  The  effect  of  this  has  surpassed  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  One  teacher  said  at  a  meeting  after  the  books 
were  obtained ;  '  1  have  read  the  first  two  of  Hall's  lectures  to  more 
than  half  the  families  in  my  district,  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
effect  has  been  astonishing.  They  are  all  convinced  that  they  are 
true  statements,  which  is  no  small  point  to  be  gained.'  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  they  professed  a  willingness  to  procure  a  set 
of  Holbrook's  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schoob  in  town,  which  I  hope 
is  a  precursor  of  each  district's  being  supplied  with  that  important 
furniture  to  a  school  room. 

At  our  subsequent  meetings,  the  time  has  been  occupied  in  free 
discussion,  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  the  management  of 
schook.  Some  time  was  also  spent  in  reading,  each  reading  in  turn, 
and  hearing  the  criticisms  by  the  whole.  All  the  difficulties  or  dis- 
coveries of  the  teachers,  are  also  made  subjects  of  mutual  dis- 
cussion and  advice,  for  our  mutual  benefit.  I  have  thus  given  you 
the  outline  of  our  plan,  which  has  but  just  gone  into  operation.  It 
is  contemplated  to  make  the  meetings  of  a  more  pubhc  character, 
when  some  of  the  topics,  more  exclusively  interesting  to  teachers, 
shall  have  been  discussed.  If  this  should  be  considered  worthy  of 
publication,  and  any  thing  deserving  notice,  should  occur,  in  our  fu- 
ture meetmgs,  I  will  send  you  an  account  of  it.  I  will  just  men- 
don  however,  for  the  consideration  of  any  teachers  who  may  be 
disposed  to  make  the  experiment,  that  after  our  first  meetings,  the 
teachers  unanimously  resolved  to  meet  once  a  week  instead  of  once 
in  two  weeks. 


Art  IV. — ^Practical  Lesson  on  Objects* 

What  is  this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?  A  knife.  Of  what  is  it  made  ? 
The  blade  and  part  of  the  handle  aie  made  of  iron,  the  rest  is  c{  horn* 
This  white  part  is  horn ;  it  is  I  believe  part  of  the  horn  of  a  deer.    Yoo 
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may  all  write  down  upon  your  aUtes,  the  names  of  all  the  anin^ala  yon  have 
seen  or  heard  of  which  have  horns. 

Robert,  will  you  read  over  your  list?  ^ Deer,  ox,  ffoat,  sheep,  ele^iant' 
Has  the  elephant  horns?  *  There  is  something  looldng  like  two  bonis/ 
They  are  tusks,  or  long  teeth.  Many  other  animals  have  horns  }  the  bn^ 
falo,  the  antelope,  the  ibex,  and  the  rhinoceros.  The  latter,  however, 
has  but  one.  Knife  Handles  are  sometimes  made  of  bone.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  many  liviiu^  •  creatures  have  bones  ?  *  Do  not  all  ? '  iOl  large 
animals  do  indeed ;  but  there  are  insects  and  some  smaller  aninHb  which 
have  no  bone.  Did  you  write  down  the  names  of  the  animals  which  have 
horns  ?  <  No.^  Well,  you  may  immediately,  before  you  forget  them.  1 
win  give  you  time. 

You  have  already  told  me  that  the  blade  of  the  penknife  is  iron.  Are 
the  blades  of  all  kmves  made  of  iron  ?  *  Some  are  made  of  steeL'  True, 
they  are  g[enerally  made  of  steel;  but  steel  is  only  iron  made  hard  by  a 
.process  which  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  explain.  Can  you  tell  me  ^y 
uiile  blades  are  made  of  steel,  rather  than  iron,  which  has  not  been 
changed  into  steel  ?  *  Because  steel  is  harder  than  iron.'  Yes ;  hot  wl^ 
is  it  necessary  to  have  it  harder  ?  Why  would  not  a  knife  be  just  as 
good  made  of  the  softer  iron?  '  It  would  not  cut  so  well,  and  would  not 
Seep  sharp  so  long.'  And  why  would  it  not  keep  sharp  iust  as  long  ? 
'The  edge  would  turn.'  Would  not  lead  make  knife  blades?  *Ne.' 
Would  not  gold  or  silver  ?  '  I  do  not  know.'  By  no  means.  Gold  is 
sofler  than  silver ;  and  silver  is  not  so  hard  as  iron.  No,  there  is  no  mebd 
so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  making  edge  tools  as  iron ;  that  is,  iron 
hardened. into  steel.  Some  savage  nations  hive  used  edge  tools  made  of 
copper,  or  even  flint  stone.  They  answer,  however,  but  a  very  indiflbrent 
purpose. 

Think  now  of  the  names  of  all  the  sharp  cutting  instruments  you  can, 
and  write  their  names  on  your  slates,  always  taking  care  to  spell  them 
correctly.  I  shall  return  in  a  little  while,  and  see  how  many  you  have 
thought  of. 

V^ll, — Samuel,  you  may  read  this  time.  *  Razor,  scissors,  case-knife, 
butcher's  knife,  axe,  chisel,  shaving-knife.'  Quite  a  respectable  list;  if  any 
of  you  have  tiiought  of  any  others,  raise  your  hands.  Robert,  what  have 
you?  'Plane.'  Very  well.  Matthew,  what  is  yours?  'Lance.'  You 
mean  lancet,  such  as  is  used  in  bleeding  people,  do  you  not  ?   '  Yes.' 

You  may  now  write  down  the  names  of  all  the  things  you  can  think  o( 
made  of  either  iron  or  steeL  First,  all  you  can  find  in  this  room ;  next  all 
you  know  o^  or  have  heard  of.  I  will  instruct  another  class  in  tiie  mean- 
time, and  then  return. 

Some  one  of  you  may  read  your  list  of  words.  '  May  I  ? '  Yes.  '  Knife, 
ke^,  dividers,  andiron,  stove,  shovel,  tongs,  nails,  hmges,  lock,  latch,  axe, 
scissors.*  Do  you  find  all  these  in  the  room  ?  '  Yes?  Well  go  on.  and 
enumerate  tliose  which  you  find  elsewhere.  '  Lightning  rod,  chain, 
ploughshare,  hoe,  wire,  gun,  bayonet,  sword,  hammer,  kettle,  pot,  horseshoe, 
ox-shoe,  pitchfork,  scythe,  axletree,  spindle,  gridiron,  sledge,  bodkin,  needle, 
knitting-needle,  wedge.' 

Why  this  is  a  very  important  list  Can  any  of  you  add  to  it?  Well 
Henry,  I  see  your  hand  is  raised;  what  have  you  ?  *  Razor,  chisel,  plane.' 
And,  John,  what  have  you  ?    •  Shaving-knife.' 

Now  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  all  take  this  list  of  words  for  the 
next  spelling  lesson.  It  is  quite  long  enough,  for  some  of  the  words  are 
rather  difficult  But  it  will  be  first  necessary  for  me  to  examine  it  and 
ascertain  whether  you  have  written  all  the  words  correctly.  I  will  take 
your  list,  John,  and  correct  that,  and  then  the  others  may  take  the  slate 
and  correct  theui  fipom  it  And  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
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meaning  of  the  words,  when  you  come  to  spell  them.  Chain,  for  example ; 
I  should  he  ^lad  to  have  you  tell  me  how  a  chain  is  made ;  hy  whom ;  what 
are  its  uses,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

» 

Nashville  University. 
Report  of  the  JHuteea  and  Address  of  President  lAndsley. 

The  trustees  of  the  Nashville  University  lately  presented  a  report  to  the 
Legislature,  in  which  we  find  the  following  account  of  its  progress. 

The  University  of  Nashville  ori^nally  received  40,000  acres  of  land,  and 
$10,000  as  a  part  of  the  university  mnd  of  North  Carolina. 

In  April  m06,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made  a  donation  of 
100,000  acres  of  the  puhlic  land  for  two  coUeses,  one  in  the  East,  the  other  in 
West  Tennessee,  to  oe  sold  and  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennes- 
see. In  the  same  year,  Cumberland  College  was  founded  by  the  Leffislature 
and  the  products  of  the  lands  were  directed  to  be  divided  equally  between 
two  institutions  ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  informality  or  error,  little  aid 
has  been  derived  from  this  source.  The  university  of  Nashville  have  pur- 
chased extensive  apparatus  with  private  contributions.  They  pay  to  the 
president  a  salary  of  $2000,  to  two  professors  a  salary  $1000  each,  and  to  a 
third  temporary  professor  $600.  The  price  of  tuition,  room  rent  and  attend- 
ance for  each  student,  is  fifty  dollars  annually.  It  appears  that  the  institu- 
tion has  no  funds  in  hand,  and  solicits  public  aid. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  address  of  Pres.  Lindsley  to  the 
senior  class.  He  begins  with  reminding  them  that  they  have  still  much  to 
do — 

'  To  say  that  your  education  is  Xkovr  finished — as  the  fashionable  phrase  is,  in 
reference  to  youth  on  leaving  college — would  be  an  egregious  abuse  of  lan- 
guage. Tou  are  presumed  merely  to  have  mastered  the  elements — the  alphabet 
as  It  were— of  a  few  valuable  sciences  and  branches  of  literature  ;  and  to  have 
learned  how  to  study.  With  this  scanty  furniture,  and  intellectual  discipline, 
you  are  about  to  commence  a  course  of  more  thorough,  varied  and  extensive  re- 
search, which  is  to  terminate  but  with  your  lives.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  sentiment  is  deeply  engrraven  upon  your  hearts.  We  have  labored,  as  you 
will  testify,  to  render  it  familiar  to  your  minds,  as  a  truth  or  first  principle  not  to 
be  questioned.  As  students — as  learners  then — you  have  barely  approached  the 
threshold  of  that  proud  temple  of  intellectual  grandeur,  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  future  life  to  strive,  by  every  honorable  and  manly  effort,  to  enter 
and  to  possess  as  your  own.'  ^ 

He  urffes  them  to  reflect  and  inquire  as  the  indispensable  means  of  com- 
pleting tlieir  education,  and  to  select  those  subjects  of  study  which  are  most 
important.  He  insists  upon  the  duty  imposed  on, American  youth,  of  ac- 
quiring political  knowledge,  while  he  urres  that  they  should  be  slow  in  en- 
tering political  life.  He  reminds  his  pupfls  of  the  entire  fireedom,  which  they 
enjoy,  and  ought  to  maintain,  in  religious  matters.  He  observes  that  there 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  perfect  eqwdiSf  on  this  subject,  that  *  toleration  is  a 
term  unknown  to  our  codes,'  and  while  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  is  ever  to 
be  found,  and  ever  odious  and  dangerous,  he  deems  every  thing  secure 
while  the  bible  is  left  open  to  all.  lie  adds  in  regard  to  a  union  of  church 
and  state,  or  an  establishment — *  From  my  earliest  youth  to  this  day,  I  have 
heard  from  clergymen  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  is,  a  decided 
reprobation  of  all  religious  establishments.'^  He  closes  with  an  tdfectionate 
farewell,  in  which  he  presents  the  RepubUc  and  the  Bible  as  the  objects  of 
their  affection  and  vows. 
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Kennebec  County  Education  Society. 

We  have  been  gratified  with  the  report  of  the  Kennebec  County  Edneatiot 
Society,  on  the  books  and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  our  aehools,  on 
account  of  the  interest,  and  reflection  on  this  subject  which  it  exhibit!,  althoofh 
we  cannot  accord  entirely  with  its  details. 

The  Committee  begin  with  *  deploring  the  great  and  nnneceasai^  moltipliea- 
tion  of  school  books/  and  propose  to  nound  their  selection  on  the  simplicity  of  a 
book,  believing  that  in  most  of  our  school  books,  more  matter  is  cromed  than  is 
useful.  They  present  also  the  very  important  dietinction,  between  thoee  books 
which  should  be  employed  *  as  guidea  to  the  scholar  and  as  aiuhoriiy  to  the  tomektr;* 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  them  accord  with  some  of  our  remarks  in  leftrence  to  Mr. 
Hale's  excellent  work  on  Geography,  in  advising  that  it  should  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  every  teacher,  although  tney  recommend  other  works  ftir  the  nee  of 
the  pupils. 

In  the  selection  of  school  books,  we  think  they  are  generally  veryjudieioiif ; 
although  if  our  readers  will  refer  to  an  article  in  a  late  number,  on  'Tiieory  and 
Practice,'  they  will  find  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Committee  in  their  effbit 
to  put  <  the  armor  of  Saul,'  however  polished  and  perfect,  upon  every  warrior. 
Why  not  embrace  several  books  of  each  kind  in  their  list,  and  leave  the  teacher  to 
select  ?  Or  will  they  say  there  is  ha  one  worthy  of  being  reprinted  on  each  rab- 


burdensome  variety  of  facts. 

The  committee  close  their  report  with  some  plain,  but  valuable  remarks  on 
the  methods  of  inatructum  in  various  branches.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
school  books,  they  recommend,  we  think  very  judiciously,  that  a  black-board,  a 
large  map  of  the  United  States,  a  globe,  and  a  set  of  apparatus,  should  be  pro- 
cured for  every  school^  as  auxiliary  to  the  means  of  instruction ;  and  that  the  in- 
structor be  furnished  with  a  set  of  the  scientific  tracts,  and  a  good  MimfUsk  Dic- 
tionary, Would  that  our  school  committees  generally  were  eMqualW  liSerml,  and 
would  furnish  instruments  and  tools  to  the  men  who  train  their  chudren  as  free- 
ly as  they  do  to  those  who  take  care  of  their  horses. 

Lyceum  at  Dover,  N.  H. 

A  Lyceum  has  recently  been  formed  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  It  has  com- 
menced with  a  liberality  of  plan  highly  creditable  to  its  founders,  and  afibrding, 
we  are  persuaded,  the  blest  grounds  of  hope  for  its  ultimate  success.  They  pro- 
pose to  erect  a  building,  collect  a  library  and  cabinet,  and  establish  a  reatung 
room ;  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to  form  a  plan  of  a  building,  procure  es- 
timates of  the  cost,  and  collect  subscriptions  for  it,  tjs  joint-stock,  A  constitution 
has  been  adopted  for  immediate  organization,  as  recommended  by  the  National 
Lyceum,  in  order  that  the  active  duties  of  the  institution  may  commence,  and  its 
benefits  be  realized  immediately. 

Prize  in  Kentucky. 

When  the  prize,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Theory  of  Education  illustrat- 
ed by  practical  results,  was  offered  in  Kentucky,  we  expressed  our  belief 
that  she  had  one  citizen  at  least,  who  might  merit  it,  and  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  he  has  jrained  it    The  Western  Luminary  observes : 

'  The  premium  ofone  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the  Louisville  Lyceum 
for  the  best  ori^nal  Essay  on  Education,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Rev.  B. 
O.  Peers,  principal  of  the  Electic  Institute  in  this  town.' 

It  appears  from  the  same  paper,  that  the  Electic  Institute  comprises  a 
classical  or  High  School,  and  an  English  school  for  elementary  instruction. 

Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Having  myself  experienced  much  inconyenience  and  frequent  embarrass- 
ment from  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  education,  I  feel  more  sensibly 
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the  great  importance  of  securing  to  the  rising  generation  tlie  benefits  of 
instruction ;  and  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  gentlemen,  a  contin- 
uation of  those  laudable  efforts,  which  have  hitherto  characterized  our  Le- 
ffislatore,  for  the  promotion  of  education.  Our  Schools  and  Colleges,  from 
Uiat  valuable  Institution,  the  Sunday  School,  up  to  those  of  the  highest 
ffrade,  should  always  claim  the  most  favorable  consideration  of  our  Legis- 
lators. A  well  educated  and  enlightened  people  only,  are  capable  of  seif- 
gwemmeni,  the  greatest  temporal  blessing  which  Htanen  has  bestowed  up- 
on man. 


How   TO   PREPARE   MeN   FOR  THE  StATES    PrISON  ! 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  his  message,  says  of  the  States 
Prison  at  Charlestown — ^\  A  most  instructive  result  is  also  produced  by 
the  curious  and  critical  investigations  of  the  Chaplain,  into  the  characters 
and  lives  of  these  miserable  men.  Of  250  convicts,  whom  his  inquiries 
respected,  he  ascertained  that  156  were  led  by  intemperance  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  offences  for  which  they  suffer ;  that  182  of  the  first  men- 
tioned number  had  lived  in  the  habitual  neglect  and  violation  of  the  Sabbaih; 
82  were  permitted  to  grow  up  from  infancy,  leithout  anu  regular  emplov- 
ment ;  68  had  been  truants  to  their  parents  while  in  their  minority ;  61 
could  not  writef  and  many  were  wholly  tmable  to  read. — ^The  intimate  connex- 
ion and  association  of  ignorance  with  vice,  of  dissoluteness  tnth  outrages 
upon  the  laws,  are  here  distinctly  traced;  and  furnish  an  impressive  lesson 
upon  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  temperance  to  individual  wel&re 
and  social  order,  which  should  give  a  thrilling  excitement  to  the  advance- 
ment of  these  objects,  in  the  heart  of  every  virtuous  and  patriotic  Citizen 
and  Magistrate.** 

iNTELLieESrCE   FROM  SkTRITA. 

The  great  Educator  of  oar  race  sees  fit  to  employ,  at  times,  the  most  painful 
diicipliue,  to  mcolcate  the  great  lesson  of  human  weakness  and  human  ignor- 
ance. Such  a  lesson  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  now  learning  in  the  irresisti- 
ble progress  of  the  Cholera,  from  the  Granges  to  the  Tyne.  By  a  letter  from 
Mr  Brewer,  dated  Smyrna,  Oct  32,  we  learm  that  the  scourge  is  passing  away. 
The  disease  has  become  more  controllable  by  medicine,  and  has  assumed  that 
milder  form  which  generally  precedes  its  departure.  Other  nations  await  it 
with  trembling.  We  hope  to  present  oor  readers,  in  our  next  number,  another 
letter  from  Mr  Brewer  on  methods  of  instruction. 

SeHOOLS  OF  New  York. 
It  appears  from  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the  State 


ages 

increased  12,228  since  the  last  annual  report,  and  the  number  of  scholars  taught, 

has  increased  7,463  in  the  same  time. 

The  school  fund  of  the  state  amounts  to  f  1,704,139/40.  The  revenue  is  from 
90  to  100,000  dollars  annaalljr ;  and  a  tax  of  about  $140,000  is  paid  in  addition 
to  this  by  Uie  people  and  by  private  funds.  The  wages  of  teachers,  the  price  of 
school  books,  and  other  expenses  of  schools,  are  estimated  in  the  whole  at 
$1,000,000  annually,  or  about  $2  a  scholar. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  been&TOied  with  the  fbUowing  extracts  ftum  a  letter  addreaaed 
by  Mr  Holbrook,  the  Corresponding^  Secretaiy  of  the  Maaaaehnaettk  Ljrce- 
urn,  (now  at  the  West,)  to  one  of  its  officers,  which  preaent  intereatiiig  vtewa 
on  the  subject  of  Lyceoms.    It  ia  dated  on  the  Missiaaippi  Hirer. 

*The  Lyceum  ayatem  never  preaented  itself  to  my  yiew  with  ao  aneh 
grandeur  or  importance,  aa  since  my  visit  to  Ohio,  udiana,  lUinou,  Mia* 
souri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  in  each  of  which,  state  meetings  or 
conventiona  of  the  frienda  of  education  have  been  held,  and  measures 
adopted  to  organize  State  Lyceums,  and  to  extend  the  system  through  tfas 
whole  community.  A  unanimous  opinion  and  atrong  feeling  have  been 
expreased,  at  every  meeting,  and  by  eveiy  individual  when  any  haa  bean 
manifeated  upon  Uie  subject^  in  &vor  of  the  Lyceum,  aa  pecuhariy  fitted 
to  a  new  and  thiidy  settled  country ;  and  it  ia  perfectly  evident,  that  noth- 
ing ia  wanting  but  a  sufficient  number  of  good  agenta,  to  act  under  the 
patronage  of  State  and  County  Lvceuma,  to  extend  their  operationa  and 
their  bleaainga  to  nearly  eveiy  fionuy  in  thia  Weatem  counUr,  while  not 
more  than  a  third  part  of  them  have  the  advantagea  of  achoola.  A  prac- 
tical teacher,  and  aenaible  man,  ftcm  one  of  the  weatem  countiea  in  Mia- 
aoorL  manifbsted  his  ardor  upon  the  anbject  the  other  day,  when  he  aaid 
that  he  could  teach,  hj  a  ayatem  of  itinerating,  every  chfld  in  that  county, 
where  there  were  au  or  aeven  thouaand  mhabitanta.  Although  aone 
allowance  ia  to  be  made  for  the  enthusiasm  of  hia  feelinga,  there  ia  atill  bo 
doubt  that  much  can  be  done  in  that  way,  in  the  first  instance,  to  setvs 
as  a  aubstitute  for  schools,  and  afterwards,  to  eatabliah  and  promote  them.' 

'  Three  or  four  davs  since,  a  Tennessee  state  Lveeum  waa  oigairiied, 
when  Dr  Lindsley,  the  president,  who  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  coilece^ 
engaged  to  use  his  enoeavors  to  be  present  at  the  anniversaiy  of  Sie 
National  Lyceum  in  New  York,  in  May  next.  Rev.  Mr  Peera  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  who  has  a  school,  superior  in  some  points  to  any  other  I  ever 
visited,  gave  encouragement,  not  only  of  attendmg  himself,  but  of  taking 
with  bim  several  of  his  pupils,  and  by  them,  of  giving  an  illustration  of  the 
plan  and  operations  of  his  school.  Several  schools  m  the  city  and  vicimty 
will  also  probablv  be  exhibited.' 

'  One  of  the  pleasantest  circumstances  attending  my  tour  is,  the  perfect 
union  which,  in  every  instance,  has  been  efiected,  between  opposing  par- 
ties and  conflicting  prejudices.  Coming,  as  do  the  inhabitants  in  iQl  the 
new  states,  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  they  bring  their  habits, 
notions,  and  prejudices  with  them.  The  states  north  of  the  Ohio  are 
settled  by  Kentuckians,  Tennesseans,  Virginians,  Carolinians,  and  Yan- 
kees, who  for  a  long  time  hold  their  prejudices  in  full  force  against  each 
other,  andofcourae  form  no  common  character,  and  seldom  unite  in  any 
common  object  These  circumstances  have  been  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  most  intelligent,  as  the  great  obstacle  to  anv  measures  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education;  yet  in  every  instance  where  the  Lyceum  has 
been  proposed,  every  party,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  united  in  it  without  the 
leaat  jealousy.  If  these  various  classes  can  find  any  common  ground  on 
which  they  can  unite,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  assimilation  of 
character  will  be  produced,  to  the  advantage  of  all,  and  especially  for  the 
advancement  of  education.' 

*  I  have  endeavored  to  forward  measures  for  establishing  a  sys^m  of 
exchan^s  in  Natural  History,  especiallv  in  Mineralogy  and  Ueology. 
By  havmff  a  few  general  deposits,  m  different  sections  of  the  country,  to 
be  furnished  with  specimens  by  the  varioua  Lyceuma  in  the  vicinity,  and 
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general  and  local  exchanges  made  by  the  larger  and  smaller  deposits,  the 
whole  country  can  be  supplied  with  suites  of  American  specimens,  apd  with 
many  from  abroad.  Such  a  proposal  appears  to  be  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  lovers  of  science  in  the  West,  and  can  be  earned  into  effect  with  the 
greatest  ease.' 

*  It  is  quite  important  to  interest  sea-captains  in  making  foreign  collec- 
tions, which  can  be  readily  done  by  printed  circulars,  to  be  put  mto  their 
hands  when  ^oing  to  foreigii  ports.  If  the  citizens  of  New  York  would 
co-operate  with  them,  and  with  the  friends  of  science  in  different  sections 
of  oar  country,  so  far  as  to  provide  a  building  with  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  a  general  literary  resort,  and  the  citizens  ot  Boston  would  do 
the  same,  they  would  give  energy  to  all  the  operations,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  benefits  of  such  a  provision 
in  our  large  cities  and  principal  towns,  would  be  to  those  who  made 
them.' 


NOTICES. 

Juvenile  Rambler,  Nos.  1 ,  2,  and  3.  4to.     Allen  &  Goddard. 

The  school  newspaoer  which  we  lately  aimounced,  has  assumed  this  title,  and 
three  nambers  have  already  appeared,  which  have  excited  much  interest  in  the 
circle  of  our  obsenration.  We  believe  such  a  work  is  much  needed,  and  we  have 
engaged  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  the  Editor  by  its  immediate  superinten- 
dence, during  his  absence.  It  is  designed  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  for  this  we  pledj^e  ourselves.  From  a  care- 
ful calculation  of  the  cost,  we  have  ascertained  that  its  expenses  cannot  be  paid , 
much  less  tlie  labors  of  the  editor  remunerated,  unless  by  a  very  large  subscrip- 
tion. We  hope  and  trust  an  undertakiuj^  of  this  kind,  by  a  person  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  task,  will  not  be  suffered  to  tail,  for  want  of  the  weekly  pence  now 
given  bv  parents,  to  be  wasted  in  the  gratification  of  the  palate. 

The  mllowing  opinion  is  given  by  £e  New  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

'Tbc  Juvenile  Rambler.  A  little  newspaper  has  been  commenced  at 
Boston,  under  this  tiUe,  expressly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  children,  at  home, 
or  at  school.  The  editor  has  been  for  many  years  practically  concerned,  in  the 
education  of  the  youn^,  and  is  devoted  to  the  object  with  a  philanthropic  inter- 
est Abundant  materials,  we  know,  are  at  his  command ;  and  the  plan  which 
the  first  number  in  part  exhibits,  comprises  a  desirable  variety  or  styles  and 
subjects,  calculated  to  suit  a  diversity  of  readers.  Although  this  paper  is  parti- 
cularly designed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  school  and  the  family,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  many  lessons  will  be  found  in  it,  calculated  not  only  to  amuse  and 
interest,  but  also  to  instruct  persons  much  older  than  children.' 

Bible  Biography  for  Sunday  and  other  Schools,  and  Families. 
l8mo.*    pp.  122.     Boston,  Munroe  &  Francis. 

This  is  a  purely  biblical  work,  consisting  of  questions  designed  to  draw  out 
the  history  and  character  of  the  most  interesting  persons  in  Sacred  History. 
The  plan  appears  to  us  excellent,  and  the  questions,  so  far  as  we  have  examined 
them,  judicious. 

The  Teacher's  Manuel  for  instructing  in  English  Grammar.  By  Asa  Rand. 
Republished  firom  the  Education  Reporter,  with  amendments  and  addi- 
tions.   Boston,  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook.    18mo.  pp.  90. 

We  were  int^ested  in  these  lessons  when  they  appeared  in  the  Education 
Reporter ;  and  we  look  with  more  interest  upon  the  book,  as  one  of  the  harbin- 
gers of  that  *  millennium'  in  education  which  we  have  lon^  anticipated,  when 
the  teacher  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the  school  book  of  his  pupil,  and  oral  in  • 
straction  will  be  found  and  felt  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  elements  of  know* 
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ledge.  The  letter  of  Or  Alexander,  ineerted  in  our  present  nnmber,  will  ezpUia 
our  Tiewe  on  this  point.  Bat  we  do  not  mean  to  aJarm  oar  aotbiwi  or  poMiab- 
en ;  for  we  fear  a  half  centanr  mast  elapse  before  any  eonsiderable  progress 
will  be  made  in  providing  a  samoient  nnaber  of  instrnetors  capable  of  wiaffiag 
this  method  of  instraetion,  and  perhaps  another  in  inducing  parents  to  permit  it. 

This  work  is  strictly  what  it  profosses  to  be,  a  *  teacher's  manoal/  prweenfing 
the  id/Mm  to  be  oonVeyed  in  a  nataral  order,  and  furnishing  a  model  nr  the  style 
in  which  children  should  be  addressed,  in  conveying  instroetion by  oosiveraatie*. 
We  would  recommend  it  to  every  teacher  of  an  eiementaiy  sehool,  evem  if  be 
employs  Uie  common  systems  of  Grammar,  as  dass  books.  The  foil 
tracts  from  the  introduction  furnish  an  example  of  the  sim|^  and 
manner  in  which  it »  written,  while  they  exhibit  the  absordity  of  the 
eal  course  so  often  adopted. 

* "  Syntax  '*  is  very  important ;  for  it  "treats  of  the  agreement  aAd 
tion  of  words  in  a  sentence ;  **  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  an  adolt  not  to  kaov 
**  the  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are  the  subject,  the  attribote  aid 
tlie  object,*'  with  divers  other  arts  and  mysteries  attendant  on  this  basiaew  of 
yoking  words  together  in  ^*  concord  "  and  m  "  government." 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  talk  much  to  my  oeginners  aboot  **  Etymoiogy ;  '* 
for,  according  to  the  books,  there  is  ratlier.more  of  abstraseness  aboot  it  tSitt  Is 
agreeable  to  very  young  children.  What  say  the  books  ?  <*  The  second  part  if 
grammar  is  Etymology ;  which  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  vaii- 
oas  modifications,  and  their  derivation."  Now  this  is  Greek  to  my  paptk ;  and 
if  I  attempt  to  translate  it,  even  supposing  that  mv  own  thooghls  dioat  it  are  as 
dear  as  a  new  bell,  is  it  probable  tnat  I  can  make  the  matter  dain  to  a  dnWs 
?    *<  Etymology"  itself  is  rather  a  hard  word,  a  red  <*  dietioaary 


capacity         ^    ,  ^   

and  it  will  best  be  understood  if  I  tell  of  what  it  "treats  **  It  *"  treats  »  thsra- 
fore  of—But  savs  John,  what  do  you  mean  by  **  treats  ? "  Cspt.  Bfayaari 
**  treats'*'  his  sddiers  with  rum ;  and  sometimes  the  boys  ^  treat,  one  aaothsr 
badly  when  they  dispute  and  qoarrd;  but  how  does  *'  etymokgy  frsst  the  dtf> 
ferent  sorts  of  words  ?  '*  The  book  says,  John,  that  it  « treats  ^  tiie  diftnat 
sorts  of  words,'*  that  is,  it  iitformM  you  about  them.  Very  wdl :  what  iiifiwia 
tion  does  it  give  ?  * 

The  Child's  Own  Book  of  American  Geography.  By  the  author  of  PeCer 
Parley's  Tdes,  with  sixty  enmvings,  and  eigiiteen  maps.  Bostoo. 
Carter  dc  Hendee,  and  Wdtt  Sl  Dow.    18mo.  pp.  64. 

We  think  this  little  work  decidedly  the  best  of  the  kind  which  Blr  Pariej  hM 
published.  It  has  more  method  than  the  geography  first  published  under  thk 
name,  and  more  of  that  distinctness  and  detail,  wnich  are  essentid  to  a  ceaqrieli 
course  of  instruction  for  children,  while  it  avoids  the  eicessive  aecumolatios  of 
matter  which  is  found  in  the  work,  utiiaUy  oalled  the  Mdte  Brun  Geography. 

It  proposes  to  adopt  the  Inductive  plan,  and  is  in  foct  constructed  to  a  rnasiil 
erable  extent  on  this  plan.  But  to  commence,  as  in  this  work,  with  a  map  of  a 
state,  and  that  of  course,  the  state  of  <mly  a  small  proportion  of  the  popus  for 
whum  the  book  is  designed,  is  certainly  a  wide  and  unnecessary  departure  fiom 
this  plan.  It  is  to  begin  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  objects  themsdves,  be- 
cause the  symbds  and  lines  of  a  map  convey  even  folsejdeas,  if  exhibited  befoie 
the  pupil  has  distinct  conceptions  of  the  things  delinealed. 

The  pupil  is  first  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  map  of  Mdne,  and  is 
then  carried  in  a  oourse  of  imaginary  travels,  illustrated  by  intereeling  origiad 
designs,  over  the  American  Continent  In  his  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
work,  the  author  recommends— 1st  to  teach  the  points  of  the  *^**ibmw^  9.  to 
give  some  idea  of  distance  and  extent,  3.  teach  the  principd  geographied  fta- 
tures  of  the  town  where  the  pupil  is,  4.  teach  the  pupil  what  a  town  or  city  is, 
^.  tearh  what  a  country  is,  a  state,  &e. 

The  style  is  simple  and  agreeable ;  and  we  tlunk  the  work  one  of  the  moat 
rational  in  iu  plan  and  interesting  in  iu  execution,  that  we  have  yet  1 
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Art.  L — Family  Instruction. 


Mb.  Editor, — ^I  have  just  laid  down  a  number  of  your  Journal  of 
Education,  in  order  to  give  you  a  single  thought  on  family  instruction^ 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  speaks  of  the  happy  direction 
ipven  to  his  mind  by  the  conversation  of  wise  and  good  men  who 
frequented  his  father's  house.  President  Stiles,  a  former  learned 
President  of  Yale  College,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  descend- 
ant of  his,  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  his  bread  and  butter  into 
mathematical  figures  for  the  instruction  of  his  children.  In  a 
family,  where  it  was  once  my  privilege  to  visit,  each  person  at  the 
dinner  table  was  expected  to  communicate  some  valuable  fact  or 
make  some  useful  remark.  The  mother  of  another  family  of  my 
acquaintance  having  died,  the  older  children  of  an  excellent  neigh- 
bor used  to  lead  away  her  little  ones  and  teach  them  Bible  stories, 
^y>Qg9 '  Poor  Daniel  and  Charles  have  no  mother  to  teach  them 
aow.^  Among  our  own  pupils  here,  the  instances  are  not  unfre- 
quent  of  litde  boys  and  girls  acting  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster 
or  schoolmistress  towards  their  still  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Now  the  use  which  I  would  make  of  these  simple  statements, 
is  this;  the  business  of  education — ^the  training  of  the  youthful 
mind  for  a  deathless  existence,  is  too  momentous  to  be  left  merely 
Co  the  public  teacher,  however  capable.  At  home, — untkin  the 
domestic  circle, — ten  thousand  things  may  be,  and  should  be  set 
in  motion  to  effect  its  mighty  objects.  What  parent,  that  is  prop- 
erly awake  to  this  great  subject,  however  limited  his  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, however  humble  his  state,  might  not  each  day  communicate 
some  valuable  information  to  his  children  ?  What  older  brothers  or 
sisters,  besides  greatly  benefiting  themselves,  could  not  convey  much 
useful  instruction  to  the  younger  children,  from  their  course  of  daily 
reading  and  study  ?  How  much  children,  even  in  the  hours  of  their  re- 
laxation, might  shaq)en  each  others'  minds  bv  arithmetical  and  other 
ijuestions?  It  is  not  easy  to  form  general  rules  which  will  apply  to 
every  family,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  the  great  matter  is  to  set  to  work. 
Let  every  person  make  a  week's  experiment,  and  be  will  doubtless 
both  feel  his  mind  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  be  able  to  form  a  little  system  for  himself.  The  daily  state- 
ments of  children,  will  at  first  be  quite  miscellaneous,  yet  not 
more  so  than  the  ordinary  conversation  of  a  family ;  others  who 
are  older,  may  go  through  a  more  systematic  coorse  of  remarks 
on  history,  and  other  subjects  within  the  range  of  their  reading. 
While  then  all  are  busied  in  experimenting,  let  a  few  communicate 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  reflection,  in  order  to  ^e  a 
wise  direction  to  the  streams  of  family  instruction ;  and  by  a  pro- 
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cess  comparatively  simple,  benefits  untold  might  flow  in  upon  so- 
ciety. 

Amid  such  efibrts  to  instruct  and  benefit  the  members  of  their 
own  families,  (and  how  great  are  the  facilities  for  this  purpose,  pos- 
sessed by  tliose  who  from  hourly  intercourse  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  ^og'e  of  each  others'  minds,)  the  thoughts  should  aho  be 
turned  to  less  favored  families  around  them,  and  to  the  myriads  of 
children  in  our  world,  who  have  neither  pastor  or  teacher,  parent  or 
brother  qualified  and  disposed  to  enlighten  their  beclouded  minds, 
and  guide  their  feet  in  the  right  way.  Who  cannot  do  something 
for  others,  and  thus  imitate  his  Father  in  Heaven  ?  J. 


After  our  remarks  on  the  interesting  letter  on  Oral  Instruction 
in  our  last  number,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  cordially  agree 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  preceding  communication.  We  regard 
the  family  J  as  the  school  which  Providence  originally  appointed, 
and  the  only  school  which  would  be  necessary,  were  man  what  be 
should  be.  But  while  we  see  the  sad  necessity  which  exists 
for  establishing  other  schools,  on  account  of  those  artificial  claims 
or  customs  of  society,  and  that  want  of  time,  or  character,  or 
knowledge,  which  renders  so  many  parents  unable  or  unfit  to  watch 
over  and  direct  the  Instruction  of  their  children,  we  can  never  ad- 
mit that  parents  are  then  discharged  from  all  care,  even  on  this 
point.  If  they  do  not  watch  the  progress,  and  endeavour  to  as- 
sist the  steps  of  the  little  minds  committed  to  their  care,  they  ex- 
hibit less  anxiety  for  their  children  than  the  good  farmer  for  his 
cattle.  If  they  do  not  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  his  efibrts, 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  the  improvement  of  their  children. 
Above  all,  we  cannot  admit  that  they  are  discharged  from  the  Ed- 
ucation of  their  children — a  duty  as  distinct  from  xh^i  of  Instruction^ 
as  the  care  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  from  the  prescriptions  of 
the  physician,  or  the  operations  of  the  surgeon.  The  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  one,  are  utterly  inefficient  without  the  constant 
watchfulness  and  care  of  the  other.  It  is  in  vain  to  imagine,  that 
the  transient,  limited  influence  of  the  teacher  of  a  common  day- 
school — the  attention  of  one  individual  divided  among  50  or  100 
pupils, — can  take  the  place  of  that  parental  care  and  vigilance  on 
which  the  future  character  and  happiness  of  a  child  depend.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  admit  also,  that  in  many  cases,  even 
this  care  must  be  left  to  others,  for  the  reasons  we  have  already 
alluded  to ;  and  that  with  all  the  necessary  defects  of  a  family  gov- 
ernment, extended  to  100  children,  it  will  often  be  far  more  ef- 
fectual and  useful,  than  that  of  a  large  pro|)ortion  of  the  50  parents 
to  whom  they  belong.  But  while  it  may  thus  become  the  im- 
perious duty  of  some  parents  to  resign  the  care  of  their  children,  9^e 
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believe  the  parental  office  should  be  delegated  as  seldom  and  as  lit- 
tie  as  possible.  We  believe  that  many  who  resign  it,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  honor,  or  pleasure,  or  wealth,  as  the 
means  of  happiness  for  themselves  or  their  children,  defeat  their  own 
views.  We  believe  that  they  give  up  a  present  enjoyment,  far  sur- 
passing any  which  they  gain,  and  2i  future  good,  with  which  no  ac- 
cumulation of  honor  or  of  wealth  can  possibly  compare.  We  fear 
there  have  been  those  who  devoted  themselves  so  exclusively  to  use- 
ful, and  even  to  benevolent  labors,  as  to  leave  a  deep,  and  lasting 
stain  upon  the  cause  of  usefulness  and  benevolence,  in  the  ruined 
and  degraded  character  of  their  children,  and  were  at  least  charge- 
able with  neglecting  that  provision  for  their  own  household,  which 
inspiration  has  declared  to  be  worse  than  infidelity. 


Art.  IL— Justice  in  School  Government. 

Ma  Editor, — One  of  my  earliest  recolfections  in  regard  to  the 
schools  I  attended  is,  that  girls  were  always  favored  with  milder 
treatment  in  cases  of  transgression,  than  was  thought  proper  for  boys. 
My  boyish  bosom  oflen  burned  with  indignation  at  what  I  esteemed 
the  partiality  of  teachers,^  who  seemed  blind  to  the  first  dictate  of  jus- 
tice, viz.  that  the  same  degree  of  guilt  in  different  individuals  de- 
manded equal  punishment.  Indeed  ^  in  committee  of  the  whole," 
at  the  sacrifice  of  my  character  for  gallantry,  I  maintained,  that  for 
similar  ofiTences,  girls  and  boys  ought  to  suffer  equally.  '  If,'  thought 
I,  *  I  ever  occupy  the  armed  chair  instead  of  this  little  bench,  the 
scales  of  justice  shall  do  their  duty  better.  TheUy  girl  or  boy,  who 
sins,  shall  receive  the  punishment,  which  the  offence  Authorizes. 
Then  "  Tros,  Tyriusve  nullo  discrimine  agetur."  ' 

From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  heard  it  objected  against  the  princi- 
ple dictated  by  my  love  of  equal  and  exact  justice,  that  boys  are 
really  worse  than  girls,  and  must  be  treated  more  harshly.  As  I  have 
been  occupied  several  years  in  teaching^  I  might  relate  my  experience; 
but  I  prefer  mentioning  a  fact,  which  may  not  only  supply  its  place, 
bat  also  serve  to  illustrate  a  sentiment  advanced  some  months  since  in 
your  excellent  journal.  I  cannot  turn  to  the  article,  but  if  I  remem- 
ber, the  sentiment  was,  that  a  teacher  might  often  trace  the  faults  of 
Mspupilsy  and  the  difficulties  in  the  management  of  them,  to  himself 

To  this  I  directed  the  attention  of  a  female  friend,  occupied  in 
teaching  a  school  of  little  children,  principally  under  seven  years  of 
age.  She  shrunk  from  the  sentiment,  as  revolting.  Should  the  teach- 
er,  already  weighed  down  with  responsibility,  assume  an  additional 
burden  ?  Upon  my  assurance  that  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  sentiment,  she  consented  to  test  its  accuracy  by  watching  closely 
the  course  of  things  among  her  pnpils.     Upon  meeting  her  a  few 
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days  after,  she  remarked, '  It  is  so ;  the  few  difficultieB  I  have,  or^ 
Date  with  mjaelf.  I  now  see  also  the  explanation  of  a  iact|  wkch 
has  long  perplexed  me.  Bojs  are  worse  in  school  than  girls.  Whe» 
thejr  have  transgressed,  until  now,  I  have  thought  they  needed  barrio 
er  treatment  than  ffirb.  In  reproTiog,  I  have  employed  sharper  Ian* 
guage.  The  miloness  I  have  used  with  girls,  I  have  thought  in- 
suff^ient  to  control  the  rough  tempers  of  lH>ys.  I  now  see, — for  a 
fair  experiment  has  conyinced  me, — ^that  this  very  difference  in  the 
mode  of  governing  makes  the  boys  less  governable.  The  harsher 
means  of  correction  are  the  occasion,  not  the  remedy,  of  the  evH  we 
complain  of.' 

Let  me  remark  in  regard  to  the  sentiment  advanced  in  the  ^  Annak/ 
that,  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  I  often  observed  a  train  of  evib 
commencinff  with  a  word,  a  look,  or  an  action  of  mine.  I  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  I  could  govern  my  school j  if  I  could  govern  My- 
MJf.  I  hope  some  of  your  readers,  who  complain  of  trouble  in  the 
manaffement  of  their  schools,  will  weigh  well  your  general  principle, 
and  likewise  i|ee,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  sexes,  if  there  is  not  some  more  reasonable  explanation  of  it, 
than  a  diversity  of  nature  ;  or  rather,  if  the  imaginary  necessity  of 
dealing  harshly  with  one,  does  not  render  it  less  susceptible  to  &» 
mildness,  which  public  sentiment  requires  to  use  in  controlling  die 
other.  An  iHsmucTOB. 


Art.  III. — ^Address  of  President  Toung. 

The  Western  Luminary  of  January  4,  contains  a  very  interesting 
address  by  President  Toung,  of  Centre  College,  to  the  senior  class 
of  that  institution.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  enumerates 
several  remarkable  instances  of  self-education,  which  should  serve 
to  encourage  those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  there  are  germs  of 
excellence  and  greatness,  which  need  nothing  but  an  appropriate  smi 
to  spring  up  and  flourish  spontaneously.  His  examples  illustrate  at 
once  the  efficacy  of  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  as  a  motive  to 
study,  and  the  practicability  of  attaining  it  under  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages. 

*rh«  (kmou«  )  JTMmiUi  when  a  •tad«nt  at  Ptris,  and  almost  in  rag^  says  in  m 
letter  to  a  fVi«nd,  *  A«  aoon  as  I  can  gtX  mon^j,  1  will  boj  first  Graei  books, 
and  tli»n  clothes.*  The  l«arn^  Winck^lman  was  obliged,  while  a  bojr.  Is  sap- 
nort«  in  a  ir^^t  measure,  an  agrsd  Athsr,  whom  infirmities  had  rendsred  help- 
less. But  this  did  not  nrevent  his  i^ratitjinj^  his  strong  aspirations  aftei  knoin- 
edtf*.  U^  attended  his  instmcters  br  day,  and  supported  himself,  and  hk 
tUtner,  by  sin^nng  ^^ ni|rht  thrt^ufrh  the  streeu.  The  discorerr  of  a  single  new 
truths  sometime*  prciduce*  a  rapture,  which  well  recompenses  the  labor  ofjmmn. 

When  Newton  was  fini»hin|r  the  calculations,  which  satisfied  him  that  h*  had 
discovered  the  universalitt  of  the  law  of  graTiution.  his  agitation  hrrsmn  aa 
mat«  as  he  perceiTed  eTer^-  figure  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  desired  imoIi, 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  operation)  and  was  obliged  u  ask  a  fUaatf  la 
ooaelude  it  ^«  him. 
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The  capabiliW  of  delighting  in  snch  objects,  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, in  each  of  our  minds,  and  iff  strengthened  by  cultivation.  And,  though 
we  may  never  discover  a  truth  which  has  hitherto  evaded  the  search  of  other 
minds,  still  we  can  enjoy  the  next  highest  gratification,  that  of  continually  find- 
ing thinsrs  new  and  unthought  of  by  us.  The  late  wonderful  scholar,  Dr  Alex- 
ander ^furray,  when  but  a  boy,  and  almost  entirely  unassisted,  made  himself 
fkmiliar  with  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  read  some 
of  the  principal  authors  in  each  of  them,  within  about  IS  months  from  the  time, 
when,  with  a  very  scanty  English  education,  all  these  languages  were  entirely 
unknown  to  him.  Such  was  the  efiect  of  an  ardent  desire  afler  knowledge. 
Difficulties  to  ordinary  minds  apparently  insurmountable,  he  regarded  as  trines, 
in  his  ardor  to  possess  himself  of  unknown  truth. 

Kepler  spent  his  life  in  indigence,  but  would  oflen  exclaim,  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  the  works  he  had  written,  than  possess  the  Duchy  of 
Saxony — alluding  partly  to  the  pleasure  their  composition  had  afforded  him, 
and  partly  to  the  respect  their  production  had  gained  him.  Adrian  was  the  son 
of  a  barge-builder  of  Utrecht,  and  educated  on  charity  at  the  University  of 
Louvaine.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  candles  to  study  by  night ;  but  spent  his 
eTenings  in  reading  in  the  church  porches  and  at  the  corners  of  streets,  where 
lamps  were  kept  burning.  By  his  unwearied  diligence  and  consequent  emi- 
nent acquirements,  without  first-rate  talents,  he  rose  to  be  preceptor  to  Charles 
the  5th,  and  was,  by  his  influence,  promoted  to  the  Papal .  Chair.  The  extraor- 
dinary navigator,  Captain  Cook,  entered  a  coal-vessel  as  a  common  sailor ;  and 
from  this  obscure  station,  he  raised  himself,  by  his- persevering  and  scientific 
exertions,  to  the  honors  of  Royal  Academies,  the  confidence  of  a  nation,  and  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  Terence  was  a  slave,  yet  the  haughty 
Consuls  of  Rome  courted  his  society,  and  delighted  to  do  him  honor. 

Let  Manual  Labor  schools  be  opened  in  every  county,  and  many  a 
hidden  jewel,  perhaps  equally  brilliant,  will  be  brought  to  light. 

President  Young  very  happily  confutes  the  popular  objection,  that 
^  the  attainments  of  the  few  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  many.' 

They  draw  this  as  an  inference  from  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  pests  of  man- 
kind have  been  well-informed  and  talented,  selfish  men ;  and  their  doctrine 
would  be  correct,  if  no  means  could  be  found  for  inspiring  men  with  feelings 
of  benevolence,  which  would  control  their  energies,  and  direct  them  right.  As 
it  is,  never  was  there  a  more  mistaken  opinion.  To  refute  it,  we  have  but  to 
point  to  the  contrast  between  savage  and  civilized  nations,  and  mark  what  has 
caused  this  difierence  of  condition.  Has  it  not,  in  every  case,  been  the  product 
of  the  efforts  of  a  few  enlightened  minds,  who  have  diffused  more  or  less  of 
knowledge,  and  its  consequent  advantages,  through  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citizens?  How  has  society  ever  been  improved,  and  comforts  multiplied, 
through  every  class  of  the  community,  but  by  the  discoveries  of  the  scientific, 
disclosing  the  various  powers  of  nature,  which  we  may  control,  and  use  in  our 
service  ?  Four  centuries  ago,  England  supported  a  population  of  2,300,000 — 
norw  she  supports  11,600,000.  Her  territory  now  supports  five  times  as  many  as 
it  then  did  ;  and  her  common  people  now  enjoy  an  amount  of  comfort  and  con- 
veniences, greater  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  nobles  in  former  times :  and  this 
change  in  the  condition  of  her  common  people,  is  tlie  result  of  that  improve- 
ment in  roads,  canals,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  all  the  arts  of  life,  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  gradual  advancement  of  scientific  discovery.  This 
advancement  is  still  proceeding,  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  efiTorts  are  mak- 
ing, by  her  educated  and  talented  philanthropists,  not  merely  to  spread  the 
praetieal  fruila  of  kuotoledgCf  but  to  pour  krunoledge  itself ,  through  all  her  ham- 
lets and  cottages.  Shall  it  then  be  said  that  the  attainments  of  the  few  are  of 
no  advantage  to  the  many  ?  To  whom  do  the  people  of  England,  of  our  own 
day,  owe  more  than  to  the  versatile  and  learned  Henry  Brougham,  whose  ardor 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge^  is  only  equalled  by  his  bold  and  steadjr  advocacy 
of  the  people's  rights,  and  his  untiring  efiTorts  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement.  Nor  can  any  of  us,  while  the  steam-boat  shall  ply  on  our  mighty 
waters,forget  the  obligations  of  our  country  to  the  scientific  Fulton.  Nor,  as 
long  as  eanals  and  rail-roads  shall  bind  the  distant  parts  of  oar  land  together, 
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and  foaitor  through  ill  its  extent  the  comforts,  convenienees,  and  eleganoiM  of 
life,  0^  we  oftse  to  remember,  with  gntitnde,  the  enlightened  mind,  which 
gkTe  the  fint  great  impulae  to  our  e^f  ttem  of  internal  improvement 

The  ipreaent,  too,  ie  an  age  in  which  knowledge  glTee  euch  power  as  it  never 
hefbre  conferred.  It  ia  an  age  of  mental  commnnication,  of  intelUetnal 
awakening — and  the  man  who  posaessea  wiadom,  can  now  bring  it  to  bear  npon 
milUone  of  his  fellow  men.  He  can  put  bis  voice  into  the  press,  which,  lika  an 
immense  whispering-gallery  for  the  world,  will  convey  the  sonnd  of  his 
words  to  the  ends  oftne  earth  No  man  need  fear,  that  be  maj  now  labor  in 
vain  anil  apend  his  strength  for  naught,  in  treasuring  up  the  elements  of  Intel' 
leotual  power.  There  is  a  voice  abroad  npon  the  earth,  calling  londlv  for  tte 
exhibition  of  every  species  of  knowledge.  Such  are  the  varied  acnewi  in 
operalUm  for  the  advancement  of  our  race,  such  b  the  demand  for  men  of  varied 
and  axtansive  attainments,  to  carry  on  these  mighty  movements,  and  sneh  is 
the  dafiolonoj  of  qualified  laborers,  that  no  man  possessed  of  moral  power,  can 
ramain  long  uninvited  to  exert  it  in  a  sufficiently  ample  sphere. 

The  warning  with  which  this  address  closes,  if  duly  regarded,  wobU 
save  the  bitter  disappointment  of  many  a  parent,  and  the  earij  decs|r 
or  death  of  many  a  youth,  who  begins  to  act,  before  bis  body  or  km 
mind  are  prepared  to  act  with  efficiency  or  safety. 

Let  me,  then.  In  oonolnsion,  exhort  you  not  to  hurry  into  the  aetive  aoenss 
of  lift.  QuallQf  yooraelves  well,  for  you  know  not  the  plaoe  yon  may  be  called 
npon  to  oooupy— and,  whether,  like  Henry  Martyn,  it  may  be  yonr  lot  to  •■- 
sonatar  the  ingenuitf  and  learning  of  Persian  philoeopfalen,  or^  like  Oberiltty 
yea  may  be  plaoed  in  aome  retired  village,  yon  vrill  find,  tint,  wberavar  yen 
are,  knowleoga  will  give  you  enjoyment,  influence,  and  power  to  benefit  year 
follow  men.  Oaiue  Graoohos  retired  for  ten  years,  to  prepare  hi— elf  for  ear- 
rying  on  thoee  patriotic  schemee  hit  brother  had  commenoed,  and  whiek  bad 
bMn  (Vnatrated  by  his  untimely  death.  And  remember  that  the  ezperianaa  of 
gensfaUons  is  embodied  in  the* precept,  *  FesUaa  leate' — (Make  haste  slowly.) 


Akt.  IV. — Practicjo*  Lessovs. 


o?(  OajiECDBi. 

W«  Katt^  inor»  than  once  urf^ed  upon  parents  and  teacbera,  ibe 
iimyMtanoo  of  ni^*r«rfiiJEr  'Ar  if9iM»«  as  the  first  step  to  eduratioB, 
and  iveva^tonaUy  h«\x>  giren  practical  lesKvos  for  this  purpose.  We 
h^m^  thai  a  ^hon  ^mo  of  *  lcsxMti>  cm  objecis  -  will  eauaiuage  and 
a«n»l  in  thi;i^  ini^vvtant  pait  of  an  cdocaior*$  task.  It  is  not  ao 
n^Mch  d««ai|tn<s)  u>  ,^W  hivtHtMcr.  as  to  form  the  babk  of  ohaanr- 
)n^«  and  ihii»  ^^  t<^"h  okiMmi  how  to  atrfwtnr  k  themsdres. 

WImH  ta  t^«»  r  W  Hat  IS  il»  ahanr  *  U  n  nM:i>c  or  tiywut  ?  Which  ia  the 
N^oftW  KhA?  XVKkH  witS^Mt,>»ft*  WhK^h  rtw*  fdjrwr  Wkieb  the 
»4o«  *  X\  W)^  tho  Ka.^V "  \\ hhrh  \ht  \n9Q^  ^  XVhx-i  tJif  Mrtside  r  WSneh 
ai^th^  OiW«w^r»*    Mv^w  ma«vv  tN-^rw^m  hai^  i;*    H<»w  maxv  sidwr    How 

«nM^  «>^^rMl  *      W  Wk  W  t)Hr  ,NM1^T  * 


UNMr  taW  th*^  Kv^i^  xvN«;Twf^v  No«  v«x:  m^j  jar  i:  oa  xhr  taUe. 
W(iw4  ta  iIm' MWir^  av^  v^  M  ^  ^V  Wk  w  tW  nn^  Mr  f  Yocaqrhaii 
lil  «|^«ia  th^  faKK  Miwi|t  ^  «^^  ^«  ^^vm"  ^^  >i»  »n>P»»     Whai  ^mc af  il 


la  hMiM^    What  W«w^m4^    WIm  |kaM  ^'  «  sa  nwaida  iwr    What 
t^w1M^wlf^    WhatfmAfiiltv'««*«atk#iah)r* 
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Is  it  a  large  book  or  a  sroall  one  ?  Is  it  long  or  short  ?  Is  it  wide  or  nar- 
row ?  Is  it  thick  or  thin  ?  Old  or  new  ?  Clean  or  dirty  ?  Warm  or  cold  ? 
Wet  or  dry  ?  Which  is  hardest,  this  book,  or  a  piece  of  board  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  ?  Which  do  you  think  is  the  heaviest  ?  Here  is  sach 
a  piece  of  board;  lift  them  both  and  see.  Of  what  color  is  the  cover  of  the 
book  ?    Of  what  color  is  the  paper  ?    Of  what  color  are  the  letters  ? 

Yon  say  the  paper  of  this  book  is  white ;  will  you  mention  something  else 
in  the  room  which  is  white  ?  *  The  writing  paper,  the  quills,  the  wall,  the 
wash  bow],  the  cup,  the  children's  collars ;  their  teeth ;  their  hands ;  and 
little  David's  hair.'  What  can  you  find  in  the  room  which  is  black  ?  '  The 
ink  bottle  ;  the  ink,  the  stove,  the  soot,  some  of  the  boys'  coats  and  hats, 
some  of  the  inkstands,  boots  and  shoes.' 

You  said  the  book  was  square ;  what  else  in  the  room  is  square  ?  *  The 
rest  of  the  books,  the  slates,  the  writing  books,  the  table,  the  desks,  the 
floor,  the  carpet,  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  panes  of  glass,  the  window,  the 
wash-stand,  your  trunk,  the  maps  and  the  black  boards.'  But  they  are  not 
all  alike  ;  for  example,  here  is  the  spelling  book,  and  Webifter's  large  diction- 
aiy,  and  one  of  them  is  much  longer  than  the  otiier  in  proportion  to  its  width ; 
how  then  can  they  both  be  square  ?  I  will  tell  you :  the  Dictionary  repre- 
sents an  exact  square,  and  the  spelling  book  a  long  square.  Is  the  table 
a  long  square  ?  Name  things  in  the  room  which  are  long  squares ;  that  is, 
longer  than  they  are  wide.      Now  mention  those  which  are  exactly  square, 

I  should  like  to  have  you  name  some  of  the  things  in  this  room  which  are 
round.  Now  think  what  there  is  out  of  doors  which  is  round.  What  do  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  sky  which  is  round  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  round 
book? 

What  things  in  this  room  are  longer  than  this  book  ?  What  are  shorter  ? 

What  thicker?  What  thinner?  What  do  you  think  are  heavier  ?  Lift 
some  of  them  and  see.  Which  not  so  heavy  ?  Which  are  wider  ?  Which 
narrower  ?  Which  large  ?  Which  smaller  ?  What  else  besides  the  book 
has  four  comers  ?    What  more  than  four  ?    What  less  ? 

Without  at  least  paper  and  ink,  we  cannot  have  a  book.  Once  it  was 
customary  to  print  or  write  on  parchment,  which  is  a  kind  of  leather ;  but 
now  paper  is  used  instead  of  leatner.  Do  you  know  what  paper  is  made  of? 
*  Rags,'  Will  all  sorts  of  rags  make  paper  ?  '  I  do  not  know.'  No ,  it  is 
only  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  silk  rags,  Ihat  paper  is  made.  Woollen  will  not 
answer  the  purpose.  What  else  is  there  about  this  book  but  ink  and  paper  ? 
'  Leather.'  What  else  ?  *  Nothing.'  Examine  and  see.  What  is  this  in 
the  back  of  the  book?  'Cloth.'  And  what  is  this  which  is  sewed  through 
the  book?  'Thread.'  Now  of  what  is  this  book  made?  'Of  paper,  ink, 
leather,  cloth,  and  thread.'  Veiv  well ;  and  paste  or  glue  is  also  sometimes 
used  in 'putting  on  the  covers ;  tliat  is,  in  binding  them. 

SPBiAivfi. — Secoivd  Method. 
[We  have  just  received  the  following  contmuation  of  remarks  on  spell- 
ing-] 
Another  mode  of  spelling,  which  I  have  tried,  is  the  following.    Take  a 

common  blank  writing-book,  and  copy  into  it,  in  a  fair  hand,  some  story  or 
other  piece,  from  a  book,  spelling  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced. 
Thus. 

A  Frentsh  mertshant,  having  sum  munne  du  from  a  korrespondentf  set  out 
on  horshack  akkumpanedbi  hn  dog,  on  pwrpvz  to  rtstvt  it.  Hamn  sMed 
the  hiznez  to  hiz  aaJtvJakahvn^  he  tied  the  bag  of  mtmne  before  him,  and  then 
set  off  for  home.  Thizfaihful  dog,  az  if  he  entered  into  hxz  moitw'gfdmzj 
frisked  round  the  horzj  barcked  apd  jumpped,  and  semed  to  pariixxq^aU  in 
hiz  joe. 
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Thii  I  pMi  round  among  the  scholars,  each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a 
aunilar  blank  book.  They  copy  a  few  lines  of  the  story,  each  day ;  spelliBg 
the  words  correctly.  When  this  is  done,  two  of  the  pupils  sitting  upon  tbe 
same  seat,  exchange  books.  They  examine  each  others'  books,  and  maik 
with  a  pencil  every  instance  of  impropriety,  either  in  speUing  or  writing. 
When  one  page  of  the  book  is  filled,  tne  errors  upon  it  are  counted  SM 
marked  at  the  bottom  till  tiie  story  is  finished.  When  the  whole  are 
summed  up,  and  placed  at  the  end,  the  books  are  compared.  Each  day,  after 
writinff  the  exercises,  the  scholars  spell  the  words,  either  in  the  oMiiBer 
described  in  the  December  number  of  the  Annals,  or  in  the  maimer  to  be 
described  in  the  next 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  spelling  are ; 

1.  The  scholar  will  learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word,  for  he 
should  always  read  the  lesson  aloud. 

3.  He  is  called  upon  to  correct  the  veiy  errors  into  which  scholan  are 
most  likely  to  fall.  I  have  noticed  in  correcting  the  compootioii  of  yoe^g 
writers,  that  they  usually  spell  words  as  they  pronounce  them. 

Si.  The  time  spent  in  writing  the  exercise,  is  worth  as  moch  in 
the  use  of  the  pen,  as  if  it  were  designed  for  that  alone ;  for  the 
should  be  noticed. 

4.  Scholars  acquire  the  habit  of  detecting  errors  by  conecUug 
others'  books. 

5»  A  scholar's  accuracy,  or  his  proficiency,  may  at  any  time  be 
looking  at  a  single  page,  or  comparing  one  page  with  another.    8131,  Aif 
have  all  the  advantages  of  spelling  wons  in  the  old  method. 


Massachusetts  Lyceum. 


The  annual  meetins  of  the  Massachusetts  Lycenm  took  ^. 
the  Representatives^  H^,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.   1, 
Hon.  A.  H.  Everett  in  the  chair.     In  the  absence  of  the  Secr«.«.j, 
Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Fiftjtwo  delegates  presented  credentials  and  reports  froaa  Ti 
and  County  Lyceums.     The  particular  consideration  of  the 
was  postponed  until  the  public  noeeting  on  tbe  following 
when  fourteen  gentlemen  were  designated  to  present  tlie 
from  tbe  several  counties,  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  F. 
were  requested  to  give  6on>e  account  of  tbe  National  Lycei 
at   New  York.     The  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun  was  also  re, 
point  out  the  mode  in  which  aid  may  be  derived  from  Lyi 
tbe  improvement  of  common  hchorjh^  and  Mr.  Clazton,  of 
to  present  a  resolution  on  tbe  ntode  in  wliicb  this   Lyceun 
in  tbe  promotion  of  useful  iuve-utigns. 

Tbe   Lyceum  then  proceeded  to  tbe  election  of  offiers, 
following  gentlemen  were  unammousJj  chosen. 

HflB.  Akxuadcr  H.  Ererett  uf  BMfli>ii,  /'r««ulMC. 

fire  Pnsidauy. — CoL  JuK^pL  H  J^^ukiut..  Itrr.  G«rda»  B.  Peny.  Hmi.  ^&A- 
ward  Ev««ti.  Hem.  Jobs  Dsvik.  Huv  y^xn  JS.  4*^Umin,  Rvr.  Titoi  Stn^ 
Hmi.  Sunocil  Mc£aT  and  K«-t.  baiuu^t  J>**««Mr. 

Crnmpmtdm^  Sacrdmrvs — Wui  C    WutfdWMii^. 

KwTWirfiw^  Scordsryi — JoBiaii   Uvlimnik,  '" 
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Treasurer.— T.  H.  Carter,  Esq. 

Curators — ^William  Jackson,  Thomas  A.  Greene,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  John 
B.  Dayis,  William  S.  Hastings,  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Abraham  R  Thompson^ 
James  Bowdoin,  and  Samuel  J.  Gardner. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  the  following  evening. 

Feb  2d,  1832. — The  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  was  opened  at  7  o^cIock.  A 
large  assembly  was  present,  composed  of  members  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
government,^ and  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  city  of  Boston  and  adjoining 
towns. 

Reports,  accompanied  by  addresses,  were  then  received  from  the  gentlemen 
designated  for  that  purpose  at  the  previous  meeting,  from  the  following  counties, 
viz:  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Worcester,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Franklin,  Bristol, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex.     From  the  remaining  counties  there  were  no  reports. 

The  condition  of  Lyceums  generally  was  represented  as  flourishing.  In 
some  counties  the  number  of  those  institutions  has  been  increased  during 
the  past  year.  Of  twentysix  towns  in  Essex  county,  twentythree  have 
Lyceums. 

Their  effect  on  society  in  general  has  obviously  been  favorable.  A  love  of 
reading  has  been  increased.  New  libraries  have  oeen  established,  or  old  ones 
revived.  But  their  most  striking  result  has  been, in  improving  common  schools. 
In  some  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  a  few  of  the  towns  m  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, every  person  engaged  in  teaching,  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Lyceum, 
without  any  farther  condition  ;  and  the  results  to  their  schools,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  most  happv. 

One  thing  especially  worthy  or  note,  was  mentioned  by  the  delegate  from 
Essex  county.  He  stated  that  the  Lyceums  in  small  towns,  such  as  Topsfield, 
and  North  Danvera,  conducted  by  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  have  enjojed 
comparatively  few  advantages,  had  been  by  far  the  most  useful  and  flourishing. 

^he  Reports  having  been  closed  at  a  late  hour,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  Monday  the  6th  instant. 

Feb.  6th,  1832. — The  meeting  was  opened  at  the  appointed  hour.  A  report, 
accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  Lyceums,  was  submitted 
by  Mr  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Mr  Frederick  Emerson,  in  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  National  Lyceum  at  New  York  in  May  last,  and  the  contem- 
plated arrangements  for  the  next  anniversar}r. 

Mr  1*1  niotny  Clax ton  submitted  the  following  resolution,  prefaced  by  an  ad- 
dress. 

Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  many  of  our  enterprising  mechanics, 
fbr  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  suitable  books,  and  proper  advice,  frequently 
incur  an  expense  of  time  and  money  to  very  little  profit,  in  endeavoring  to  per- 
fect useful  inventions,  which  mighthave  been  avoided,  in  part  at  least,  by  timely 
application  to  some  person  competent  to  judge  of  their  merits ;  and  whereas  it  is 
believed  to  be  in  the  power  of  this  Lyceum  to  do  sometliing  towards  removing 
this  evil ;  therefore 

*  Resolved,  That  this  Lyceum  adopt  measures  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  ap- 
pointing one  or  more  committees  of  advice,  procuring  a  place  of  deposit,  inviting 
inventors  to  send  in  their  plans,  models,  &c. — and  by  such  other  means  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient  and  practicable,  to  endeavor  to  promote  the  object.' 

This  resolution  was  unamimously  adopted  afler  some  discussion,  and  referred 
to  the  Curators  to  be  carried  into  effect,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  an  address  from  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun.  After 
exhibiting  the  great  advantages  which  have  been  and  may  be  derived  from 
Lyceums,  in  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  he  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  approved  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  Common  Schools,  be  recommended  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  to  the  County  and  Town  Lyceums,  with  a  view  to  promote  their 
success  by  giving  increased  efficiency  to  the  various  branches  of  free  school 
education. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

DUTY  OF  PARSITTS  Iff  EXLATION  TO  SCHOOLS. 

Iire£[ulBrity  and  want  of  punctaality  are  among  the  most  serioos  evils 
that  exist  in  our  public  schools.  If  parents  exnect  their  children  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  school,. they  must  send  them  constantly.  While  a 
child  is  kept  at  home  a  day  or  two  in  a  week,  he  invariably  loses  an  inter- 
est in  his  studies,  falls  behind  his  class,  and  soon  eets  discouraged. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  school  does  him  no  good.  AU  the  exeitions  of 
his  teacher  to  arouse  him  to  effort,  are  unavailing.  He  at  length  becomes 
disgusted  with  his  school,  and  had  rather  be  any  where  else,  than  in  the 
school  room.  The  teacher  is  blamed  because  the  child  does  not  learn ; 
when  in  fact,  the  fault  is  neiUier  in  the  teacher  nor  the  scholar,  bat  in  the 
parent. 

Children  ought  not  only  to  be  sent  to  school  constantly,  but  they  ought 
to  be  sent  so  as  to  he  cU  ike  school  punctuatty  at  ike  appamUd  hour.  It  is 
customary  for  our  schools  to  be  open  six  hours  in  a  &vr.  Teaehen  an 
expected  to  be  in  their  schools  at  the  appointed  hour.  Bat  what  can  the 
teacher  do,  if  his  scholars  are  not  present?  Suppose  half  or  a  third  of 
them  arc  absent,  embracing  a  considerable  part  of  every  class,  what  can  he 
do  ?  If  he  commence  with  those  present,  and  attempt  to  hear  a  claas  read 
or  recite,  he  will  be  constantly  mterrupted  by  scholars  dropping  in  one 
after  another.  The  attention  of  all  present  wHl  be  turned  mm  their 
studies  by  tiic  constant  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door,  potting  away 
clothes,  clatter  of  books,  &c.  The  teacher  mav  as  well  lose  naif  an  hour 
as  attempt  to  do  any  thing,  for,  amidst  so  much  noise  and  confusion,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  as  it  should  be.  The  evils  complained  of  exist  in  all  our 
public  schools,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  while  there  is  so  much  indifler* 
ence  'in  relation  to  them  on  the  part  of  parents.  Teachers  and  school 
committees  may  do  much  to  lessen  the  evils,  but  they  cannot  remove  thcnn. 
Parents  can  do  it.  They  are  under  obligation  to  do  it.  The  welfare  of 
their  children,  the  interest  of  the  school,  and  the  happiness  and  useful- 
ness of  teachers,  all  demand,  that  these  evils  should  be  remedied  withoat 
delay.— jV.  H,  Chron, 


Philaoelphia  Journal  of  Instruction. 

Since  our  last  number  was  published,  we  have  received  the  two  first 
numbers  of  the  'Journal  of  Instruction,  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation of  Teachers.'  They  contain  a  variety  of  interesting  essays  on 
the  principles  of  education,  tOj?ether  with  statements  concerning  the  ef- 
forts for  the  improvement  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  part,  and  shall  again  refer  to.  Communications 
from  some  of  its  conductors  inform  us,  that  it  is  designed  as  a  *toad^ 
work,  *  to  be  the  Journal  of  the  Association  for  purposes  of  communication 
with  distant  members,'  and  *  the  friends  of  a  general  system  of  education,* 
in  that  state.    Wo  trust  the  effort  will  not  be  in  vain. 

It  is  issued  in  semi-monthly  numbers,  of  eight  quarto  pages  each,  at 
$1,25  a  year,  by  H.  H.  Porter,  at  the  Literary  Rooms. 


Farm  School. 


An  institution  under  this  title  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston,  for  the  education  of  the  morally  exposed,  and  those 
who  are  beginning  a  course  of  vice.  Wo  long  sine  i  c:  j  r«  rrr  i  c  ur  mxietr 
for  such  an  institution,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  tJi  i   c<  u  h  1  r.  j   c  rt  it  de- 


serves. 
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Schools  amoito  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

The  reports  of  tlie  schools  connected  with  the  Choctaw  mission  for  the  year 
endingr  July  1,  1S31,  made  by  the  teachers  at  the  several  stations,  furnish  the 
particulars  for  the  following  summary  view  given  in  the  annual  report 

At  Elliot  the  whole  number  of  scholars  is  44,  at  Mayhew,  64,  at  Hebron,  37, 
at  Hikashubala,  10,  at  Yoknokchaya,  28,  at  Goshen,  29,  at  Emmaus,  23,  amount- 
ing to  235,  in  all.  Of  these,  144  were  boys;  and  91  girls;  112  full  Choctaws 
and  109  mixed ;  154  were  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  mission ;  39  were  new 
scholars  ;  86  read  in  the  New  Testament ;  75  others  in  any  English  book  ;  37  in 
Choctaw  only,  165  in  English  and  Choctaw  ;  74  studied  geography,  63  arithme- 
tic ;  148  wrote ;  16  composed  in  Choctaw,  49  in  English,  and  24  in  both  lan- 
guages. If  the  school  at  Juzon's,  from  which  no  report  was  received,  were 
added,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  mission  schools  would  probably  be 
about  250. 

Besides  these,  schools  have  been  taught  to  some  extent  amonjg  the  adult 
Choctaws,  considerable  numbers  of  whom  have  learned  to  read  the  Choctaw 
books  with  ease.  Some  of  these  have  been  taught  by  the  missionaries,  and 
others  by  Choctaws  pre viouslv  instructed  ;  but  no  detailed  report  of  them  has 
been  received.  Both  the  proficiency  and  the  conduct  of  the  scholars  have  been 
good. 

Sabbath  schools  have  been  taught  at  all  the  stations,  and  in  some  instances 
attended  by  adults  from  the  neighborhood.  Fifleen  of  the  scholars  at  May  hew 
belong  to  a  Bible  class,  in  connection  with  the  Mission  family.  At  Goshen, 
5,065  verses  of  Scriptures  in  English,  1,614  in  Choctaw,  with  208  verses  of 
English  hymns,  and  187  of  Choctaw,  besides  numerous  lessons  in  oatechisms, 
were  committed  to  memory  by  the  scholars  in  the  Sabbath  school. 


NOTICES. 

The  Child's  Instructor,  or  Lessons  on  Common  Things.  By  S. 
R.  Hall.    Andover,  Flagg  &  Gould.     1832.     IBmo.  pp.  140. 

The  Child's  Assistant  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Geography  and  His- 
toiy  of  Vermont.   Bt  S.  R.  Hall.  Montpelier.  J.-S,  Walton.  1831. 

'The  Elssays  on  School  Keeping,'  the  first  American  work  of  this 
kind ;  one  universally  adopted  as  a  text  book ;  and,  in  one  instance,  pro- 
vided by  a  whole  State  for  its  schools,  has  rendered  Mr.  Hall  a  public  man, 
and  we  therefore  feel  bound  to  examine  with  peculiar  care,  the  illustrations 
he  may  give  us  of  his  own  system. 

The  Child's  Instructor  is  a  series  of  supposed  conversations  between  a 
teacher  and  his  pupil,  in  which  the  pupil's  reply  is  not  always  given.  It 
is  introduced  by  such  a  famUiar  dialogue  between  them  as  ought  to  pre- 
cede a  course  of  study.  It  serves  th^  same  purpose  as  an  agreeable  in- 
troduction to  a  stranger. 

The  First  Part  comprises  a  course  of  simple  and  interesting  lessons  in 
mental  arithmetic. 

The  Second  Part  commences  with  a  familiar  account  of  the  most  com- 
mon trades,  and  the  materials  employed,  and  proceeds  to  describe,  first 
animals ;  then  man ;  and  after  these,  to  give  a  few  brief  notices  of  geo- 
mphy,  history,  and  astronomy.  In  a  sequel  to  this  part,  the  author  en- 
deavors, and  we  think  generally  with  success,  to  give  descriptions  rather 
than  definitions  of  the  technical  terms  in  most  common  use,  but  still  in  a 
series  of  catechetical  conversations. 

The  Third  Part  presents  moral  subjects  in  a  new  li^ht,  so  far  as  child- 
ren's books  are  concerned.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  prescription 
and  the  penalty;  and  then  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  child  that  it  is  best 
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to  follow  the  course  marked  out,  the  first  inquiry  is;  *How  shall  we  be 
happy?'  The  inefficacy  of  mere  employineDt  or  drcanstaiieefl  to  pro- 
duce happiness  is  proved ;  and  a  simple,  but  irresistible  course  of  indoctife 
inquiry  is  employed  to  show  the  child,  that  our  happiness  depends  upon 
our  character ;  and  that  the  only  perfect  rule  of  morals,  requires  And  for- 
bids in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  our  ultimate  happiness.  Tlie  author 
concludes  with  directing  him  to  the  Bible  as  his  guide  to  happiness. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  young  mind,  need  not 
be  told  how  well  such  a  course  is  adapted  to  its  wants.  The  two  first 
parts  we  think  are  generally  well  executed.  The  style  of  the  sequel  and 
third  parts,  seem  to  us  less  happy.  It  is  observed,  indeed  by  the  author,  that 
it  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  older  pupils.  Still,  we  think  the  sanie 
simple  style  which  is  found  in  other  parts,  would  have  been  more  appropri- 
ate ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  leaving  such  terms  as  are 
used  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  unexplained.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

T^oeher.    What  is  meant  by  Mental  Education  ? 

CkUd,  It  implies  the  influence  which  is  exerted  on  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind.  It  includes  the  effects  of  study,  and  of  those  IdiidB 
of  instruction  which  are  given  as  literary  subjects  in  sehoolSf  or  acquired  by 
readinfif  and  reflection. 

T.  Is  not  elevated  station  a  certain  foundation  for  great  ei^oyment  ? 

Cm  A  few  only  can  ever  occupy  those  stations,  dLC. 

We  think  indeed  that  there  is  need  of  improvement  in  the  style  of  Mr 
Hall's  books  fi^enerally.  There  is  sometimes  a  ne||[liffence  both  in  regard  to 
simplicity  and  accuracy,  which  ouffht  not  to  exist  m  oooks  which  like  these 
are  received  amonff  the  models.  Thus  for  example,  on  the  first  pa^e  of  the 
present  work,  we  find  '  acquire  knowledge '  used,  where  learn  womd  be  ap- 
propriate and  more  intelligible ;  and  in  Uie  next  sentence  the  word  SmtiboMT 
in  its  provincial  meaning  of  wdess — *  We  cannot  learn  without  we  try  to 
learn.' 

We  adduce  these  passages  as  exceptions  and  not  as  specimens  of  the  woric 
We  cordially  recommend  it  on  the  whole  both  as  an  assistant  to  the  teach- 
er and  a  ^ide  to  the  pupil,  supplying  in  some  respects  a  place  which  no 
other  will  fill.. 

The  '  Geography  and  History  of  Vermont '  should  be  studied,  by  setting 
out  in  every  instance  firom  the  pupil's  own  neighborhood.  If  thus  used,  we 
believe  it  would  be  a  valuable  and  interesting  work  in  the  state  for  which  it 
is  designed,  and  the  historical  portions  of  it,  to  every  child. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  *  Publishers'  Pre&ce,'  in 
calling  the  drawings  <  beauHfid.^  Some  of  them  present  sad  caricatures  of 
the  <  human  face  and  form  divine,'  and  should  not  be  left  to  deform  so  useful 
a  work. 
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Abt.  I. — The  oaubbs  or  Iduchsss  and  Ihattbntiom; 
Jk  a  leUerfrom  the  Editor  to  a  Parent. 

DcAB  Sir. — It  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty ',  to  advise  con- 
cerning the  management  of  a  child  in  any  case ;  and  especially 
without  a  personal  examination  of  his  character.  In  answer  to 
your  inquiries,  therefore,  I  can  only  suggest  general  principles 
which  may  lead  you  to  form  a  decision  for  yourself;  and  as  they 
may  be  equally  applicable  to  many  other  cases,  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  my  replying  through  the  pages  of  the  Annals. 

You  observe,  that  your  son,  although  he  has  been  coastafitly  at 
school,  Ms  of  a  heedless  disposition ;  has  a  bad  memory ;  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  reflect  ;*  that  he  goes  through  the  regular 
duties  of  a  school,  and  ^  has  been  employed  some  time  in  learning 
Latin,  but  cannot  construe  a, sentence.' 

In  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  *  a  sound  mind  can  e^dst 
only  in  a  sound  body,'  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  6rst  inquiry  should  be,  whether  the  body  is  in  a  healthy 
state.  I  have  seen  children  who  were  incapable  of  fixing  their 
attention  for  five  minutes,  or  even  of  sitting  still,  fn  whom  this  de« 
feet  was  entirely  the  result  of  an  nnsound  state  of  healthy  in- 
duced in  part  by  improper  modes  of  living,  and  in  part  by  per- 
nicious habits,  which  had  enfeebled  the  constitution.  I  have  seen 
others,  whose  very  excess  of  health  gave  to  the  body  a  predomi- 
nance over  the  mind,  and  produced  such  vivid  action  of  the  senses, 
such  prevailing  influence  to  the  animal  passions,  that  the  intellect 
and  the  heart  were  overpowered. 

The  evidence  (hat  this  was  the  fact,  was  found  in  the  means  of 
recovery.  Both  needed — not  new  excitements  to  study — not  re- 
wards— ^not  merely  admonitions — and  still  less  reproaches  and 
punishments  ; — but,  a  suitable  physical  treatment.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  regulate  their  diet  and  sleep  with  great  care,  in  accordance 
with  their  condition,  and  sometimes  even  to  employ  medical  treat- 
ment ;  to  watch  over  all  their  habits,  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
time,  and,  especially,  to  provide  ample  means  for  active  labor  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  some  cases,  it  became  necessary,  to 
place  a  pupil  for  some  time  under  constant  inspection,  by  dav  and 
by  night,  in  order  to  break  up  his  evil  habits.  In  others,  it  was 
requisite  to  stop  entirely  the  course  of  study,  and  devote  almost 
the  whole  time  to  active  occupations,  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  individual.  In  others  still,  it  was  only  requisite  to  devote 
several  hours  daily  to  active  labor,  with  a  diminution  of  the 
amount    of  mental  occupatioD.    In  all  these  cases,  there  was  an 
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obvious  incTGase  of  ilie  power  of  attention,  and  the  disposition  lo 
application ;  and  some,  who  wiih  full  Teeding  and  little  exercise, 
had  pursued  their  studies  with  reluctance  and  dilHcully,  became 
diligent  and  engaged,  and  met  with  proportionate  success,  when 
trained  to  a  more  abstemious  diet,  and  more  vigorous  exercise, 
distributed  at  frequent  intervals  between  the  periods  ofstudy- 

A  few  experiments  will  satisfy  any  individual,  especially  one 
whose  constitution  is  not  vigorous,  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  in- 
fluence his  intellectual  operations,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  his  body.  He  may  almost  paralyze  them  by  too  great  in- 
dulgence in  food.  He  may  produce  almost  any  degree  of  des- 
pondency or  inilabilily,  by  irregularity  of  diet  and  neglect  of  ex- 
ercise. By  the  use  of  (he  appropriate  stimuli  (and  often  by  such 
as  are  deemed  harmless  or  even  useful)  he  may  produce  an  ex- 
citement of  mind  which  will  render  him  incapable  of  fixed  atten- 
tion to  a  single  subject,  or  a  htirry  of  feeling,  which  will  unfit  liim 
lor  every  species  of  application.  If  this  be  the  result  in  adult  age, 
how  much  more  in  the  early  periods  of  youth  ?  And  yei,  how 
seldom  is  the  inquiry  made,  whether  the  failures,  and  even  faults 
of  a  child,  are  not  the  resuh  of  bodily  infirmity,  or  improper  physi- 
cal management?  He  is  often  fed  upon  the  most  improper  diet, 
or  supplied  with  nervous,  or  even  spirituous  stimulants,  or  confined 
for  hours  to  the  same  position,  so  as  to  produce  an  '  accumulation 
of  excitability,'  as  the  physiologist  terms  it — a  necessity  for  ac- 
tion,— that  causes  an  uneasiness  sometimes  amounting  to  pain, 
which  1  well  remember  lo  have  felt  in  childhood.  It  is  faintly  re- 
presented by  the  uneasiness  which  an  aduh  feels,  after  hours  of 
confinement  in  a  crowded  audience,  which  paralyzes  all  his  powers 
of  attention,  and  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  him  10  remain  in 
one  position.  And  yet,  if  the  unfortunate  child  who  is  thus  put 
to  the  torture,  does  not  exert  such  power  of  will,  as  in  a  more 
mature  mind  would  be  sufficient  for  enduring  a  surgical  operation, 
and  fix  his  eyes  upon  his  books,  and  force  ideas  into  bis  memory, 
which  bis  intellectual  vision  is  scarcely  clear  enough  even  to  rfii- 
cem,  he  is  treated  as  an  audience  would  be,  which  should  be 
locked  ii),  or  deprived  of  their  dinner ;  or  threatened  whh  fine  or 
imprisonment  if  they  did  not  listen  patiently  10  the  ihird  hour  oC 
an  oration,  and  give  an  accurate  account  of  its  contents,  What 
would  be  thought  of  schooling  a  '  AencA' of  authors,  even  the  first 
in  the  age,  Ibr  six  hours  together !  There  are  indeed  states  of 
body  and  mind,  in  which  we  do  not  perceive  any  cause  of  failure, 
but  in  which  we  allow  the  most  vigorous  intellect  to  use  that  foi^ 
bidden  word, '  cannot.'  We  often  permit  the  most  indefatigable 
and  successful  students  to  throw  aside  their  pens  and  books,  for 
hours,  or  even  for  weeks  and  months,  without  charging  them  with 
idleness,  or  tlireateiiing  them  with  punishment ;  and  are    satisfied. 
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that  for  a  time  at  least,  they  will  accomplish  more^  by  attempting 
less.*  An  additional  half  hour's  relaxation  in  school  time,  or  two 
hours  more  of  exercise  or  labor  in  a  day,  would  often  effect  this 
same  object  for  a  child.  Let  us  be  equally  just,  equally  politic, 
in  our  treatment  of  the  immature,  as  of  the  mature  mind ;  and 
while  we  never  admit  that  idleness  is  universally  an  infirmity,  let 
us  be  cautious  to  ascertain  by  careful  observation  and  experiment, 
whether  it  is  not  owing  to  some  cause  which  we  cau  remove,  be- 
fore we  treat  it  as  a  crime.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present  this  as 
the  first  subject  of  consideration  and  inquiry  in  regard  to  your  son, 
observing  at  the  same  time,  that  unless  in  cases  of  active  disease, 
absolute  idleness  is  never  to  be  allowed,  but  only  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations. I  must  defer  to  a  future  letter,  a  view  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  influences  which  may  operate  to  produce  the  character 
you  describe. 

Yours  respectfully. 

The  Editor. 


Art.  II. — Farm  School. 

In  an  account  of  the  school  of  Fellenberg,  prepared  by  the  editor 
of  this  work,  the  substance  of  which  has  appeared  in  our  page — ^the 
following  sentiments  were  expressed. 

We  regret  that  no  institution,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  yet 
been  founded,  in  which  agriculture  is  made  the  basis  of  education  for 
the  outcast,  and  of  reformation  for  offenders;  and  where  the  attempt 
18  made  to  qualify  the  poor  by  an  education  of  moderate  expense  for 
useful  citizens  in  their  original  occupation.  We  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing our  hope  that  some  of  our  uncultivated  lands  will  soon  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  Moral  Lazarettoes  as  the  Colony  of  Meykirch, 
which  may  be  the  means  of  rescuing  some  of  our  youth — even  of 
the  higher  classes — firom  the  corruption  into  which  idleness  alone  has 
often  plunged  them,  and  may  serve  as  substitutes  for  those  systems  of 
naval  and  military  discipline,  to  which  they  are  sometimes  consigned 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  whose  tendency,  when  applied  to  those  des- 
tined for  civil  life^  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  free 
government.  We  cannot  but  long  to  see  some  Fellenberg  rise  up, 
amidst  the  wealthy  of  our  own  country.'  t 

It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  received  an  invitation  to  unite 
with  some  gentlemen  whose  philanthropic  spirit  had  been  directed  to 
this  object  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  plan  for  a  Farm  School, 
which  will  in  some  measure  fulfil  the  ardent  wish  we  thus  expressed'. 

•  Some  of  our  Correspondents  will  perceive  that  ice  are  very  lenient  in  our 
iodgments ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  public  hre  not  equally  so,  when  they 
leave  us  *  in  extremis.' 

t  Encycl.  Americana — Vol.  V.  p.  72. 
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It  proposes  to  provide  a  country  residence,  and  agnctiilurat  tabor, 
as  a  means,  not  of  refurming  those  who  are  already  so  corrupted  aa  to 
require  the  interventioii  of  law,  or  to  become  proper  subjects  ofhousea 
for  reforraation — but  of  anticipating  the  evil,  and  furnisbing  parental 
care,  and  useful  industry  for  those  whom  (he  incompetency  or  neglect 
of  parents,  or  habits  of  idleness,  arc  preparing  lor  the  school  of  vice. 

We  botievc  that  such  an  instilutiou  will  be  found  of  great  value, 
in  furnishing  the  means  of  correcting  that  morbid  state  of  the  body, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  preceding  letter,  as  a  frequent  source 
of  intellectual  and  moral  evil;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  results 
might  there  be  obtained,  under  proper  direction,  which  would  furnish 
the  most  satiifactory  proof  of  the  principles  we  have  advanced. 

We  present  our  readers  with  the  official  reports  of  the  proceodiogs, 
not  merely  as  an  interesting  article  of  intelligence,  but  to  e.icite  the 
inquiry  in  every  town  in  the  land,  '  Do  not  we  need — cannot  we 
accomplish  something  of  the  same  kindf '  He  who  reads  the  annals 
of  benevolence  as  an  amusement  of  the  moment,  or  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  curiosity,  without  being  roused  to  one  new  plan  or 
eSbrt,  may  well  suspect  whether  his  good  will  does  not  terminate  in 
himself. 

'  Ameetingofgeiitleniea  to  take  into  conHideratlon  a  pkn  for  the  more 
extensive  education  and  rescue  of  the  idle  and  morally  exposed  children  of 
this  city,  of  which  ttie  Hon.  Ch*hi.eb  Jackson  was  Chairman,  and  Cr«hi.k« 
C,  PirtiE,  Eaq.  Secretary,  was  holden  in  the  IIbII  of  the  Tremont  Bank,  «n 
Friday  afternoon,  Jnnuary  37,  1833.     After  discussion  of  the  subject  pro- 

Eoaed  to  thom,  the  folloirinE  resolution  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  the  Rcv. 
>r.  TuckeroiBn,  aa  6ie  opinion  of  the  nieetins: 

'  RtMietd,  That  the  cstabliahment  of  a  Fahn  School,  in  the  country, 
where  the  idle  nnd  morally  expoaed  children  of  the  ciiy  may  be  rescuad 
from  viae  nod  danger,  and  may  enjoy  tlie  advantages  of  a  good  physicBl  and 
moral  education,  would  be  not  only  a  great  bencfii  to  such  chddren,  but 
would  greatly  conduce  to  tlio  peace  and  good  order  of  this  community.' 
The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  consist- 
f  Charles  Jackson,  William  Prescolt,  J.  Tuckerman,  P.  T-  Jackson, 
Tappan,  a.  T,  Armstrong,  Moses  Grant,  George  Bond,  George 
Ticknor,  James  Bowdoin,  W,  C,  Woodbridge,  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  then  pro- 
coeds  to  state — Ihut  the  class  of  boys  alluded  to,  is  numerous — that  no 
provisioa  ia  made  for  tliem  by  any  existing  institution — and  that  no  effi- 
cient means  are  employed  for  their  rcfnraiation,  until  they  reach  the  end 
of  their  conmu  in  the  almshouse  or  the  penitentiary.  It  presents  the 
outlines  of  the  plan  by  which  boys  of  this  class  are  to  he  rescued  from 
their  danger,  by  placing  them  under  the  influence  of  regular  instruction, 
combined  with   useful  labor,  and  mild   but   salutary  discipline,  and  after 
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suitable  preparatlou,  transferring  them  to  situations  in  which  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  active  duties  rf  lite.  The  report  closes  witli  expressing  the 
conviction  of  the  committee,  that  in  such  an  institution  the  boys  would  ol- 
limately  be  enubteil  to  earn  the  greater  part  of  their  own  suppoit,  and  that 
liiose  who  are  now  training  up  for  a  bfe  of  vice  and  misery,  to  be  'the natu- 
ral enemies  and  the  great  burthen  of  the  community,'  might  be  rendered 
usotiil  nnJ  valuable  members  of  society. 

A  largo  and  highly  respectable  meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  Common 
Council  Room  to  consider  this  subject,  of  which  the  toUowing  is  tlw 
record : 
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*  Hon.  Charles  Jackson  was  ap{M>inted  Chairman,  and  Charles  P.  Paine, 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Committee. 

Afler  which,  Dr  Tuckerman  moved  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  establishment  of  a 
Farm  School  on  the  general  principles  suggested  in  the  Heport  on  that 
subject  would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  and  ultimately  a  great  public 
economy. 

This  motion,  after  addresses  in  its  support  from  Dr  Tuckerman,  Mr  Jus- 
tice Simmons,  Mr  Ticknor,  Mr  Fox,  Dr  Beecher,  Mr  T.  B.  Curtis,  Mr  Bond, 
Mr  Wells,  Dr  Lowell,  and  Mr  Woodbridge,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr  Ticknor  then  proposed  the  following  resolution : 

Rtsolvedy  That  it  is  desirable  to  raise  for  that  purpose,  by  subscription,  the 
sum  of  50,000  dollars  to  found  the  establishment,  and  also  the  further  sum 
of  dOOO  dollars  annually  for  five  years,  to  sustain  it 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  were  then  passed : 

Fated^  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  said 
institution. 

Voted^  That  the  said  committee  have  power  to  call  the  first  meeting  of 
the  shareholders. 

Voted^  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  petition  for  and  obtain 
an  Act  of  Incorporation,  if  they  deem  it  necessary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  in  addition  to  those 
above  named,  to  constitute  the  conunittee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number : 

Samuel  Hubbard,  Joseph  Tilden,  S.  A.  Eliot,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Joshua 
Clapp,  Henry  Rice,  John  A.  Lowell,  £dw.  A.  Robbins,  John  D.  Williams, 
Heman  Lincoln,  George  Darracott,  John  Rayner.' 

The  committee  have  commonced  the  collection  of  subscriptions, 
and  we  trust  that  the  unanimity  and  warmth  of  feeling  exhibited  at 
the  public  meeting,  is  a  sufi^cient  pledge  for  their  ultimate  success. 

To  those  who  fear  that  they  cannot  accomplish  such  a  plan,  we 
would  say,  that  we  have  seen  an  institution  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  furnishing  the  means  of  education  to  150  poor  children, 
which  wasfoundedj  and  reared^  and  sustainedj  by  the  efiforts  of  a  sin- 
gle femahy  without  fortune,  and  without  any  influence,  except  that 
which  her  benevolent  spirit  gave  her. 


Art.  III. — Munificent  BsqussT  for  Education. 

The  most  munificent  gift  to  the  cause  of  education  yet  made  in 
our  country,  is  that  of  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  the  American 
Rothschild;  who  recently  died  possessed  of  an  estate  estimated  at 
more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Among  a  variety  of  legacies,  evincing  at  once  an  enlightened  and 
benevolent  regard  to  the  health  and  beauty  and  welfare  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  he  leaves  two  millions  of  dollars  in  trust  to  the  city 
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government  for  (he  estnhlishmenl  of  a  college,  at  *  Peel  Hnll,'  nenr 
the  city,  for  at  least  300  orphan  boys,  to  be  selected  between  (he 
ages  of  six  and  len  years,  to  be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of 
a  sound  education  (not  forbidding',  but  not  recommending  the  ancient 
languages,)  with  auilable  and  rational  exercise  and  recreation.  They 
are  to  be  bound  out  by  the  city  officers,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  to  various  occupations,  according  to  their  capacities 
and  acquirementfl.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  prescribed  with  mi- 
nute accuracy.  The  organization  of  the  inatilution  generally,  is  left 
to  rhe  city  government,  with  two  restrictions; — one,  that  the  unex- 
pended income  of  the  year  shall  always  become  a  part  of  the  capital, 
and  the  other,  that  the  members  of  one  of  the  respectable  professions 
in  society  shall  never  '  hold  or  exerciie  any  station  or  duty  mha'teer 
in  said  college;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitlrd  for  any 
purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated  to  said  col- 
lege.' This  singular  act  of  exclusion  is  passed  asaiost  clergymen, 
ft  class  of  men  who  have  been  more  devoted  and  engaged  in  thtr 
cause  of  education  than  the  members  of  any  of  the  professions  who 
are  permitted  to  become  its  guardians. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  provision  is,  (he  anxiety  of  the  testa- 
tor, that  the  pupils  should  be  '  free  from  the  excitement  which  clash- 
ing doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce.'  The 
motives  which  led  to  so  extraordinary  an  act  might,  perhaps,  be  as- 
signed without  impeaching  the  character  of  Mr  Girard;  but  without 
examining  nl  all  into  the  propriety  of  a  requisition,  which  seems  to 
be  now  irrevocable,  we  would  merely  observe,  (hat  we  tbiolc  the  tes- 
tator had  devised  the  roost  eSectual  means  of  producing  that  very 
excitement  which  he  designed  to  prevent,  by  rousing  and  sustaining 
yauthful  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

We  feel,  however,  that  we  caonot  be  faithful  to  our  trust,  without 
expressing  our  views  as  to  the  organization  which  the  will  prescribes 
in  regard  to  moral  education.  It  has  been  feared  by  some,  and 
claimed  by  others,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  in- 
volved the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction.  Such  instruction  how- 
ever is  not  forbidden  by  the  lettir  of  tho  will,  and  we  think  it  is  obvi- 
ously requirrd  by  its  tpiril.  If  the  pupila  be  kept  free  from  the 
excitement  of  sectarian  feeling,  the  whole  object  of  this  provision,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  tr.atator,  is  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
requires  that  '  all  the  traehtra  and  imlruclon  shall  iiialil  into  the  minds 
oftheirpupila  the  purest  sentiments  of  morality,' — a  demand,  we  be- 
lieve, more  absolute  and  more  extensive  than  is  made  by  the  statutes 
of  any  institution  in  our  land.  In  most  colleges,  the  professor  of 
Mathematics  or  Chemistry  confiDes  himself  to  the  mere  principles  of 
science;  and  it  is  oDen  considered  out  of  place  for  him  to  instil  aen- 
timenls  of  morality.  By  the  will  of  Mr  Girard,  every  instructor  is 
required  to  bo,  at  the  same  lime,  an  educator. 

But  howis  this  task  to  be  accomplished?  Where  are  '  all  the 
teachers  and  instructors'  to  find  the  purest  sentiments  of  morality?  ' 
By  what  motives  are  (hey  to  be  urged  upon  the  pupils.'  And  by 
what  sanctions  are  they  to  be  enforced  ? 
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Some  standard  there  must  be.  Would  Mr  Girard  have  been  satis- 
fied that  the  Koran  or  Shaster,  or  Godwin  or  Owen,  or  even  Beattie 
or  Paley,  should  supply  this  standard?  Can  we  reasonably  imagine 
any  other  standard,  to  which  a  man  who  professed  to  respect  the  min- 
isters of  the  Christian  Religion  would  be  expected  to  assent,  than  the 
Scriptures? 

And  whether  the  sentiments  of  morality  which  are  to  be  ^  instilled' 
be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  any  other  source,  we  believe 
thQ  mass  of  the  community  will  cordially  assent  to  the  remarks  of 
the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette  on  this  subject.  ^  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  no  idea  of  sound  morality  without  religious 
sanctions  ;'  a  remark  sustained  by  the  equally  decided  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  moral  writers  in  our  language,  Dr  Johnson. 
^  Virtue  may  owe  her  panegyrics  to  morality,  but  must  derive  her 
authority  from  religion.' 

Unlike  the  common  school,  instituted  by  the  same  will,  where  the 
pupil  is  led  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  under  the  care  and 
influence  of  his  parents  and  may  receive  from  them  his  religious  in- 
struction, the  bequest  for  the  orphan  college  imposes  on  the  city  gov- 
ernment the  whole  duty  of  parents^  and  requires  them  to  provide  all 
the  instruction  and  care  which  is  necessary,  for  the  future  usefulness 
and  happiness  of  the  pupils.  Will  they  feel  justified  in  training  up 
the  children  committed  to  them  without  any  religious  instruction,  in 
ignorance  of  God,  and  their  duties  and  relation  to  Him,  and  of  the 
revelation  which  is  the  basis  of  our  civil  and  social  institutions  ? 
Will  they  venture  thus  to  form  and  foster  a  nursery  of  JUheism, 
to  send  forth  hundreds  of  young  men  prepared  to  adopt  the  '  Decla- 
ration  of  Mental  Independence,'*  which  proclaims  that  '  Property, 
Marriage,  and  Religion,  are  the  greatest  emls  of  society  V  We 
cannot  believe  that  they  will  assume  so  fearful  a  responsibility ;  and 
we  are  persuaded,  that  in  pursuing  such  a  course,  they  would  not 
only  defeat  the  avowed  objects  of  this  splendid  gtfl,  in  shutting  out 
their  pupils  from  the  only  fountain  of  the  ^  purest  morality,'  but  would 
do  violence  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  wisest  and  best  men 
in  the  community.  The  fund  provided,  will  sustain  and  educate  a 
thousand  pupils  ;  if  properly  managed,  it  will  send  forth  one  or  two 
hundred  annually  ;  and  the  country — to  which  they  will  be  a  bless- 
ing cr  a  curse — is  deeply  interested  in  the  result. 


Art.  IV. — MiDDLESidx  County  Lyceum. 

We  published  the  last  year,  an  interesting  report  from  the  Middlesex 
County  Lyceum.  We  are  happy  to  find  from  the  late  report  presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  that  its  activity  and  usefulness  still  continue. 
It  appears  that  there  are  in  Middlesex  county,  23  Town  Lyceums,  from  six- 
teen of  which  reports  have  recently  been  made.    Only  two  were  in  existence 
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prior  lo  the  year  1829.  Five  were  fanned  daring  thit  yeu,  fbar  in  1830, 
and  five  in  1831. 

These  Lyceums  hold  their  meetings  either  weekly  or  once  in  a  fortDtgbt. 
coromeDcing  in  October  or  November,  and  ending  in  April  or  May.  A 
few  of  tbeoi,  however,  continue  through  the  yew. 

The  terms  of  admiasion  are  nsuatly  one  dollar,  with  ■  lax  of  fifty  centsi 
nod  half  the  eum  yearly,  for  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  some 
instances,  the  payment  of  these  fees  entitles  each  member  lo  bring  tritit 
him  one,  two,  or  three  ladiee.  Children  axe  in  one  or  two  inslancea  ad- 
mitted gratuitously.     Evening  tickets  are  generally  sold  Ibr  ten  or  twelve 

The  number  of  members  in  each  Lyceum  varies  from  100  to  300.  In 
Newton,  the  number  is  over  COO. 

The  exercises  consist  of  Leclurea  and  Diacussions,  together  with  the 
reading  of  original  Essays  or  selected  pieces,  and  aometimes  Declamation. 
Two  of  these  have  Instrumental  Music.  But  in  moat  of  the  Lvceums,  the 
exercises  are  often  varied.  Sometimes  the  whole  evening  is  tafcen  up  with 
a  Debute ;  at  others  a  Lecture,  with  Music  before  and  aner  it,  constitatcs 
the  whole  of  the  exercises. 

The  Lyceum  in  JVeteloti  has  a  Library  of  500  volumes ;  that  in  IfaHhv 
800,  and  an  apparatU!!  worth  $1000.  A  few  others  have  apparatus,  aai* 
receive  a  few  periodical  publications.  The  Ashlnj  Lyceum  has  a  collection 
of  300  to  400  mineral  specimens,  and  a  collection  of  plants  and  insects. 

The  Lectures  are  generally  given  by  members  of  the  Lyceums,  and 
among  other  topics  have  embraced  the  follawing,  which  we  copy  as  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjectB  which  may  be  presented  by 
these  social  institutions. 

On  the  ne>-esBit;  of  the  iailividuoi  and  personal  eflorls  of  ill  menib«rs  to 
oeconiptiah  the  objects  of  Lyceums ; —  the  Obatsclea  which  pravent  the  buccm* 
nrLTCBUDi*;— Ihe  tlKrulnea*  of  Lyccmiia  {— on  MenUl  Effurt;— on  the  Mot- 
to, 'KnawUdgfl  ia  Power ;' — EducBtioo  ; — on  School  Keeping; — on  the  mean* 
of  Improving  our  Common  Schools  ; —  on  Self  Ertucilion  ; —  the  Incorrectnes 
of  Language  used  in  Common  ConverHtion; — Principles  of  the  Working  Men's 
Party  ;— on  Self  Guveromenl ;— Biotfr»|)hy  ;—  Life  of  Franklin  ;—  Life  of  Ro 
bert  Fallon  ; —  Life  of  Rumlbrd  ', —  Flabits  ; — on  the  best  Mcani  or  preoerring 
Health;— HUlory;—Hiilory  of  ilie  Uait.d  Stilea ;— History  orPtialiag;— 
Geological  History  of  the  Globe; — History  of  Public  Amusements  j — Historr 
of  the  French  Revolution  ■,— History  of  Kome ;— History  of  Civil  Liberty;— 
L.5C1I  Hi!'lory;—Hialorv  of  Aaironoiayi—Hi-lflry  of  the  Culture  of  Silk;— Hie- 
tor^F  of  Arehiloeture ;— Agriculture ;— Climalo  ;— Heat  and  Ventilation  ;— Elec- 
tricity ; —  Atmosphere ; —  Geology  ; —  I'neumatics ; —  Hydrostatics  \ —  Haehiiw- 
rj  i — Inlellectuttl  Philosophy; — Music; — Theory  of  the  Earth ; — Witchor^; — 
Wearing  Mourning -.-Slruclure  and  Ulilily  of  the  Eye  ;— Present  Sute  of  Po- 
land ;— ibe  meani  Aniraala  have,  to  preserve  IhemseKes  from  the  Effects  of 
Host  and  Cold; — Anstomy  ;—  Digestion  , —  Entomology  ;—Alchymy  and  As- 
trology ,— Difference  in  Opinion;— RmI  Roads  ;— Geography  ol  the  Western 
Stales;— Tariff;— the  PoUiica]  sUte  of  Kurope  ;— Chivalry ;- Popular  Delu- 
smne  i—  lofluence  of  Morality  upon  Uleralure,  Ac. 

Full  courses  of  L''Gtures  have  been  liven  before  the  Rumford  Instiluljoi 

W  Jtham,  on  Chemif -■     '■  -        " 

—  AstronoiDy  ai 


itry  and  alt  its  collateral  Branches  ;—  Geography  and  His- 
id  Natural  Philosophy ;-;- Political  ECLinomy  and  Heathen 

Myuioiogy  ;— I'BiuriU  History  and  Botany — and  occasional  Leclurea  on  almost 

every  sobjecl  of  intetesl  at  the  [.reaenl  day. 

As  lo  the  state,  and  results,  and  prospects,  of  Lyceums,  but  one  opinion 
•eems  lo  exist,  and  we  present  a  lew  individual  facts,  at  being  more  satis- 
factory than  general  statements.     The  report  concludes  with  saying: 

"  All  our  comrounicalions  apeak  in  Blrong  terms  of  the  favorable  influence  of 
LjBtnms.    One  says  "  its  influence  so  far  oi  felt  is  salutary,  and  is  calculated 
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in  an  eminent  degree  to  wake  up  the  dormant  energies  of  the  common  miud.'* 
Another,  states;  *'  The  results  of  last  year  are  most  encouraging.  There  is  no 
way  of  accomplishing  so  much  ffood  for  a  trifling  expense,  as  oy  JLycenms ;  and 
they  recommend  themselves  to  the  patronage  of  all."  Another ;  **  The  influence 
our  society  has  already  and  will  eventually  exert  upon  society,  cannot  fail  of 
promoting  much  general  knowledge,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.'*  Another.  "  It  has  brought  together  the  broken  and  disjointed  members  of 
society  and  associated  them  in  one  common  interest — the  acquisition  and  dittusion 
of  useful  knowledge.  New  stores  of  thought  have  been  opened  to  the  young,  and 
they  have  been  led  to  investigate  for  themselves.*'  Another,  that  ^*  its  influence 
on  the  members  has  been  powerful  in  uniting^  opposing  parties,  exciting  some- 
times to  deep  study  on  questions  under  consideration,  and  in  creating  the  faculty 
of  speaking  with  considerable  readiness,  self-possession,  and  accuracy."  Another, 
^  Our  Lyceum  is  always  well  attended,  and  exerts  a  good  influence  upon  society. 
Many  who  have  been  in  the  habit  heretofore  of  goin^  to  theatres,  now  say  that 
they  prefer  goinj?  to  the  Lyceum."  Another,  from  Waltham  ;  "  Our  Institute 
numbers  most  of  the  men  within  a  convenient  distance,  and  includes  from  one  to 
two  hundred  females.  We  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  at  present,  than 
at  any  former  period,  though  never  deficient  in  attendance.  The  results  have 
been  most  happy,  in  elevating  the  tone  of  conversation  and  morals,  exciting  to 
study  and  reading,  and  promoting  good  feelings  and  neighborhood.' 


Akt.  v. — ^Practical  Lessons. 

SpELLiire. — ^Third  Method. 

Assign  the  class  a  portion  of  words,  either  in  a  spelling  book  or  dictionary. 
Let  them  be  studied,  both  as  to  their  orthography  and  definition.  In  reci- 
tation, let  the  scholars  sit  with  their  slates  ready  to  write.  The  teacher 
pronounces  the  first  word.  Thev  all  write  it  He  then  pronounces  the 
second,  and  so  on  through  the  lesson.  When  they  have  written  all  the 
words,  one  of  tlie  class  is  called  upon  to  read  the  first  word.  This  he  does, 
at  the  same  time  spelling  it.  All  who  have  written  it  diflTerently  raise  their 
hands.  Some  one  is  called  upon  to  make  the  correction.  If  any  think  the 
correction  wrong,  they  raise  their  hands.  When  there  is  a  diflference  of  opin* 
ion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  spelt,  the  vote  is  called  for  thus ; 
The  teacher  says,  *  How  many  of  you  ikmk  the  first  corrects '  Those,  who 
think  him  correct,  raise  their  hanas.  He  then  says,  *  How  many  tkink  the 
second  correctV  Those,  who  think  the  second  correct,  raise  their  hands. 
If  there  is  still  division,  the  teacher  decides.  After  having  thus  exercised 
the  mind  of  every  scholar  in  the  class,  the  second  word  is  put ;  and  thus  each 
word  in  succession  through  the  lesson. 

VARIATIONS. 

1.  This  may  be  varied  by  substituting  the  black  board  for  the  slate, 
and  reciting  as  before ;  or  by  a  monitor  sending  round  to  mark  every 
error. 

2.  When  the  words  are  written,  let  Uie  slates  be  exchanged  and  each  one 
note  what  he  finds  incorrect,  as  described  in  method  second. 

i^t  Annals,  Feb.  15.;>.  119.; 

3.  When  a  scholar  has  spelt  the  word,  let  him  give  a  definition,  and  re- 
peat a  sentence  in  which  he  will  use  it,  in  order  to  show  that  he  understands 
Its  signification. 

Spelling. — Fourth  Method. 

In  the  reading  lesson  for  the  day,  let  some  portion  of  it  be  assigned  for 
particular  examination  as  to  orthography.    In  the  recitation,  let  the  schoi- 
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ars  sit  with  their  slates  in  their  hands.  The  teacher  or  monitor  reads  to  the 
class  sereral  words  at  a  time,  and  they  write,  till  they  have  written  the 
whole  upon  their  slates.  They  then  change  slates  and  correct  each  others' 
writing,  and  report  the  errors  by  marking  the  words  spelt  wrong,  and  writing 
them  correctly  at  the  bottom  of  the  slate. 

You  will  perceive,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in  the  several  methods  of  spelling 
contained  in  the  previous  numbers  of  the  Annals,  writing  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  exercise,  as  well  as  spelling  audibly.  The  reason  is, 
that  icnowledge  enters  the  mind  more  readily  by  visible  signs  than  by  the 
ear.  And  when  the  pupil  is  himself  required  to  make  the  visible  sign,  the 
impression  is  doubly  firm.  We  hazard  nothing  in  say inff  that  the  pupil  will 
learn  more  of  orthographv,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  facility  ne  acquires  in  writ- 
ing,) by  writing  ten  words  upon  his  slate  or  black  board,  than  he  would  in 
reading  them  over  fiflv  times  in  his  book.  This  also  is  the  mode,  in  which 
they  must  always  apply  their  knowledge.  We  have  known  many  scholars 
who  have  held  the  first  rank  when  the  exercise  in  spelling  was  only  oral, 
who,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  write  the  words,  were  as  inaccurate  as 
any  in  the  class. 


Objects. — Lesson  II. 

The  book  lies  on  the  table.  Where  is  it  now  ?  *  In  your  hand  ? '  Which 
hand ;  tiie  right,  or  the  left?  *  The  left'  No ;  it  is  the  right  It  appears 
to  you  to  be  the  right,  because  I  stand  with  my  face  a  difierent  way. 
When  I  turn  round,  you  will  discover  your  mistake. 

Each  of  you  may  take  your  spelling  book  in  your  right  hands.^  Place  now 
your  books  as  you  see  me.  They  are  now  upright  or  perpendicuiar.  This 
13  a  hard  word,  but  you  must  try  to  remember  it  How  do  the  ^ooks  now 
stand  7  *  Perpendicular.'  We  will  place  them  thus.  They  are  now  horx' 
zorUal,     In  what  position  are  they  now  ?    *  They  are  horizontal.' 

Now  hold  them  perpendicular.  You  have  now  learned  the  meaning  of 
two  hard  words.  But  we  must  apply  our  knowledge  to  more  purposes,  or 
we  shaJl  not  be  able  to  keep  it  Hold  your  books  as  far  as  you  can  to- 
wards your  left  hand.  Now  carry  the  hand  holding  the  book  towards  the 
right,  as  far  as  you  can ;  just  as  you  see  me.  You  cannot  mistake  when 
I  stand  with  my  back  towards  you.  Very  well.  We  all  moved  our  hands 
horizonUtlly.  What  did  we  move  in  a  horizontal  direction  with  our  hands  ? 
'  Our  books.'  Move  them  now  in  this  manner.  Is  that  a  horizontal  move- 
ment too  ?  *  No ;  perpendicularJ'  A  tree  often  stands  perpendicularly  or 
upriffht ;  if  it  is  cut  down,  how  will  it  be  ?    '  Horizontal,* 

What  do  you  see  in  this  room  in  a  horizontal  position  ?  *  The  table,  the 
desks,  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  the  books  on  the  table,  and  on  the  desks ;  the 
heartli,  tlie  benches,  the  carpet,  part  of  the  window  frames,  and  part  of 
the  stove  pipe.'  What  perpendiadarf  *The  stove,  part  of  the  stove  pipe, 
the  doors,  the  windows,  the  walls,  the  black  boards,  the  pictures,  ana  the 
maps.'  Can  you  think  of  nothing  else  ?  '  No.'  In  what  position  is  my 
body?    •Perpendicular.' 

Each  may  place  his  book  thus.  Are  they  perpendicular  now?  *No.* 
Horizontal  ?  *  No.'  How  then  ?  *  I  do  not  know.'  I  will  tell  you. 
They  are  sloping  or  obliqtie.  You  have  now  learned  the  definition  of 
another  hard  word.  Tell  me  of  something  else  in  the  room  which  is 
ohlimu  or  sloping,  *  The  tongs,  the  shovel,  the  back  of  your  chair,  and 
the  oroom.  John  and  Charles  9it  sloping.'  Yes,  but  they  ought  not  to  sit 
so.  How  ought  they  to  keep  their  bodies  when  they  sit  ?  *  Perpendicular- 
ly.' In  what  position  is  the  body  when  we  sleep?  *  Horizontal.'  Yon 
may  take  your  slates,  and  write  down  the  words  which  you  have  jost 
leatned. 
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You  now  know  the  meaning  of  three  difficult  words,  which  you  did  not 
understand  before.  What  are  they?  ^Horizontal,  ptTpenMc%dar,  and 
Miqut^  Right.  Now  when  you  read  that  a  certain  precipice  is  perpen- 
dicular, a  certain  stage  horizontal,  and  a  wall  oblique,  you  will  know  what 
you  are  reading  about 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Discipline  of  Truants. 

We  have  just  received  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  T^ruard  absences  from  the 
sdioolsf  and  of  (he  best  means  of  treating  such  offenders.  The  facts  which  it 
developes  are  striking,  and  demand  the  serious  attention  of  every  friend  of 
education.  It  suggests  the  importance  of  having  a  M  unicipal  officer,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  the  most  appropriate  means  for  correctin|r  the 
fault  complained  of.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  report,  and  the 
subjects  it  embraces,  in  a  future  number ;  and  trust  others  will  perceive  the 
arguments  it  affords  in  favor  of  the  Farm  School,  the  best  remedy  which 
could  be  devised  for  this  serious  evil. 


Debate  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada. 

We  learn  from  the  Montreal  Gazette,  that  a  petition  was  presented  by  M  r 
Grerod,  who  is  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Fellenberg,  for  the  establishment  of  an  msti- 
tation  combining  ordinary  instruction  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, on  the  plan  of  Homyl.  Resolutions  were  proposed,  recommending,  in 
accordance  with  Mr  Gerocrs  request,  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
to  carry  the  proposed  plan  into  effect,  and  be  supplied  with  funds  sufficient  for 
the  education  of  fifteen  pupils.  The  resolutions  were  opposed  on  various 
grounds.  Mr  Mondelet  aavocated  the  resolutions.  *  Philanthropy,'  he  said, 
*  bad  induced  Fellenberg  to  reject  those  honors  to  which  his  patrician  descent 
entitled  him,  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  particularly  with  a  view  of 
turning  away  the  middle  classes  from  their  mechanical  habits  and  ideas,  and 
giving  them  those  of  science  and  reason  instead.'  Mr  Gerod's  plan  would  in- 
clude a  Normal  school,  for  forming  masters  to  be  distributed  among  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Many  of  the  nobility  of  Europe  of  the  first  rank  had  patronised 
(a/rprovfd)  Fellenberg,  and  even  taken  instructions  from  him. 

It  was  observed  by  the  speaker,  that  this  school  was  failing.  To  this  Mr  Mon- 
delet replied,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  was  extending,  and  new  branches  were 
forming.  He  also  alluded  to  the  Uolony  of  Meykirch.  He  observed  <  We  ought 
not  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  humbled  by  instruction  from  any  stranger  who 
could  give  it.  Our  neighbors  in  the  United  States  do  not ;  and  every  day  per- 
fect themselves  thereby,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  old  continent.' 

Mr  Duval  observed  that  Mr  Gerod  should  not  be  neglected  as  a  stranger — 
that  be  had  shown  himself  disinterested — that  great  defects  and  abuses  existed 
in  their  schools,  and  needed  reformation.  It  was  notorious  that  many  men. 
who  could  not  even  write  their  names,  were  teachers.  Nay,  he  could  instance 
one  who  could  not  write  or  spell  a  word,  that  told  the  ignorant  country  people, 
that  if  they  chose  to  have  their  children  taught  Latin,  they  must  pay  so  much 
more,  and  so  much  more  for  Greek.  Large  sums  had  been  squandered  in  pur- 
chasing ignorance  and  j^resum^ion  to  preside  over  their  schools,  yet  as  they 
were  awakened  to  the  all  importon^  of  education,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that 
other  efforts  should  be  properly  conducted. 

The  speaker,  Mr  /'a/n'neau,  added,  among  other  remarks,  a  recommendation 
that  country  schoolmasters  should  be  required  to  repair  for  a  few  weeks  every 
year  to  the  cities  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  city  establishments,  in  such 
branches  of  education  as  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with ;  and  to  be 
paid  by  the  province  for  their  time  and  expenses.    He  also  adverted  to  the  ad- 


lant  Bubjecl  amansour  CanBdinn  brethren.  May  the  derdfoHav  tbe  vnrd. 
are  pirticiilwly  plaBsed  that  s  proviilon  aliould  be  proposed  for  an  annul 
leclinn  orieachers,  and  meun  to  adverl  to  Ihia  Biibject  more  full;  hereafter. 
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ig  would  [iriie  in  the  roureo  of  time,  and  liius  follawing  op 
e  now  pursued,  would  etmbEe  CaJiada  ere  long  to  rival  any 

'B  jjratifiBd  to  see  a  legislnlive  debsla  i 

ro posed  for  a 
nittes  on  Education. 
EubciTion  IN  P^NNSiLViNiA.^An  education  bill  has  been  reported  by  a 
comoiitti'e  of  the  legislature  of  that  State.  It  providea  for  three  SuperintendenU 
for  eacii  Counly,  three  CommissioaerB  for  each  Township,  three  Committee  men 
for  each  School  District  in  a  Township,  and  one  Collector  and  one  Treaaoret  In 
each  diftrict ; — the  money  to  be  collected  aa  the  County  taxei. 

To  educate  the  400,000  children  in  Pennsylvania,  between  the  ages  of  fiw 
and  fifteen  years,  at  three  dollars  a  quarter,  would  amount  to  $4,600.0(10  ■  year, 
tvithont  including  the  purchase  of  Lots,  the  building  of  School  Hoosei,  Fire 
Wood,  Stationary,  Collectora"  and  Treaaurers'  commission,  &c.  This  number 
of  Scholars,  nC  three  laalmrteri  to  every  hundred  ickolara,  would  require  lifXH 
Instrnclers.  K  Y.  Ade. 

Education  \s  BaltihdhI';. — It  appears  from  a  debate  in  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature, that  there  are  I4,i!97  children  in  Baltimore  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15. 
The  number  of  schools  in  this  citj  is  IT5  \  yet  it  is  calculated  that  there  ua  man 
than  5U0  ehil<l(en  who  are  destitutu  of  any  unifarm  or  regular  instruction. 

JV.  Y.  Mt. 


NOTICES. 

The  Youn?  Mechanic,  coDducted  bf  an  Association  of  Practical  Me- 
chanicB.    Vd.  I,  No.  1.    Boeton,  Light  &  HarriB,  Publishen. 

This  work  is  propoud  to  be  published  in  monthly  numben,  of  one  aheot  saeb| 
at  9'  >7"Ki'  in  advance.  lU  design  is,todiff'ngg  general,  elementary  knowlodge 
t^  Bcisnoe  and  thA  arts,  for  the  beaeSt  of  mecbinici,  in  order  to  excite  a  apifit 
of  inquiry,  to  aid  Ihem  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trades,  and  to  elevate  and 
cnltivite  their  min<l>.  lis  profits,  if  any  aeciue,  are  lo  be  devoted  to  lite  im- 
provement of  the  work,  ana  engiayed  itlustrations  are  to  be  furnished  wfaera  the 
■object  requires  thenL  We  think  no  publication  is  more  wanted  and  none  cooU 
be  rendered  more  useful,  if  properly  conducted,  that  one  of  this  charootsr.  OlU 
noUceof  it  boa  not  been  delayed  for  want  of  interest  in  IheobjecL  We  cordioUr 
wish  it  the  succesa  which  we  hope  will  be  secured  by  the  spirit  of  entetprin  and 
good  will  which  has  given  it  existence. 

The  American  Inlatit  School  Singing  Book,  deaieiied  aa  the  first  book 
for  the  studj  of  Moeic.  By  E.  Ivee,  Jr,  Pnnctpaf  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Muaical  Seminary.  Hartford,  H.  &  P.  J.  Huntington,  1831.  pp.  108, 
18mo. 

A  Manual  of  Inatruclion  in  the  Art  of  Singinr.  Prepared  for  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr.  Philadelphia,  163L  8to. 
pp.40. 

These  works  aia  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  induelive  system  of  lan- 
uc  originally  devised  and  pnblished  by  Ffeiner  &  Nageli,  under  the  directitM  flf 
Psstolozzi.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  interested  in  the  article*  em 
music,  which  have  been  oublished  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  will  rccoUact 
that  we  have  mentioned  Mr  Ives,  and  his  laudable  eSbrts  in  introducing  thin 
syateni,  which  have  since  met  with  so  much  suocms  in  Philadelphia.  We  think 
that  there  are  some  valuable  additions  and  imptorementa  lo  the  plan  in  Iha 
works  before  Us,  btit  can  only  say  at  praaant,  that  iBMittetm  wUI  find  it«  giaal 
princi[4M  developed  and  applied  in  an  int«iM(iii|  uaaam- 
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Art.  1. — Invluenob  op  Prizes  and  Rswariw. 

CFor  Iks  Aaamk  of  ■dBBliwi  ] 

It  is  a  maxim  of  metaphysics  that  the  mind  will  choose  the 
greatest  ^parent  good.  Now  to  say  that  we  must  give  rewards, 
or  distinctions  to  children,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  learn,  is  to 
confess  that  we  cannot  make  industry  and  knowledge  appear  to  he 
a  greater  good  than  idleness  and  ignorance.  But  if  industry  and 
knowledge  are  really  better,  if  a  child's  mind  can  comprehend  that 
they  are — which  every  case  of  industry  proves  to  be  possible, — how 
imphilosophical  it  is  to  attach  to  learning  any  thing  foreign,  which 
weakens  the  impression  of  the  excellence  of  learning  itself.  For, 
not  to  argue  (as  might  easily  be  done,)  from  the  debasing  influence, 
which  a  cherished  passion  for  ranks  and  rewards,  choice  seats  and 
sweetmeats,  has  on  the  soul ;  to  connect  these  with  learning  for 
the  sake  of  attracting  children  to  it,  is  like  concealing  a  medicine 
in  sugar  or  syrup,  to  make  it  palatable.  Now  though  the  child 
may  take  the  syrup,  medicine  and  all,  yet  if  he  can  get  it  unadulter- 
ated by  the  bitter  ingredient,  he  will  prefer  it.  His  educators  set 
distinctions  before  him  as  an  incentive  to  ^ffort.  But  among  his 
playmates,  a  boy  always  ccai  secure  distinction  without  industry, 
and  as  his  educators  have  led  him  to  regard  this  as  a  real  good,  he 
becomes  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  takes  readier  means  than  hard 
study  to  gratify  his  passion. 

Again,  if  the  eddcator  would  lead  by  rewards,  the  child,  unless 
he  is  fortunately  a  son  of  poverty,  can  get  and  does  get  the  things, 
usuaUy  selected  as  rewards,  without  learning ;  and  as  they  are  the 
true  good,  the  end  for  which  he  is  to  act  (for  his  Educator  has  held 
them  out  as  such,)  he  knows  he  can  get  them,  and  he  will  get  them, 
without  having  them  impaired  by  connection  with  hard  study. 
Hence  the  complaint  we  often  hear  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  that 
although  in  the  given  cases,  they  are  naturally  bright  and  intelligent 
enough,  they  do  not  apply  themselves  at  all.  The  truth  is,  the  child 
mthout  application  secures  all  which  the  Educator  has  called  good. 
de  hopes  for  nothing  additional  by  study;  for  he  has  already  the 
hings  offered  as  rewards. 

It  is  a  serious  though  familiar  argument  against  prizes  and  marks 
»f  distinction,  bestowed  in  order  to  induce  children  to  make  effort, 
hat  they  infallibly  occasion  disappointment  to  most  of  those  on 
7hose  minds  they  have  any  inHuence.  The  majority  of  a  class  of 
ourse,  must  despair  of  success.  These,  then,  derive  no  advantage 
rom  the  offer  of  rewards.  Despair  is  the  death  of  effort.  Suppose 
here  is  one  prize.  Of  those  on  whom  the  incentive  acts,  all  but 
>De  must  be  disappointed.     This  disappointment  is  a  felt  evil.     It 
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dispirits  the  youthful  aspirant,  and  checks  future  endeavor.  Those 
even  who  put  forth  no  effort,  triumph  over  him  whose  hest  exertioiis 
have  failed.  Thus  the  system  of  influence,  instead  of  accelerating, 
on  the  whole  retards  the  progress  of  youths,  often  fatally. 

Besides,  this  mode  of  calling  forth  industry  occasions  disappoint- 
ment in  another  way.  Often  have  I  seen  an  ambitious  boy  so  daz- 
zled in  looking  forward  to  the  prize,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  means  of 
it, — so  agitated  in  thinking  of  the  event,  as  to  forget  a  demcHifltra- 
tion,  or  principle  in  syntax,  on  the  knowledge  of  which  sacceaa  de- 
pended. His  anxiety  in  gaining  the  prize,  was  the  very  occmjob 
of  his  losintT  it. 

Let  me  add  another  received  maxim.  The  end  is  more  vahutk 
than  the  means.  Else  why  take  the  means  1  -The  means  are  al- 
ways used  for  the  sake  of  the  end.  A  mo^er  offers  her  litde 
daughter  a  piece  of  cake  or  some  sweetmeats  on  condition  of  ker 
learning  a  specified  task.  Here  the  study  is  the  means,  the  cake  or 
jelly  is  the  end  presented  to  the  child's  mind.  In  other  cases-  a 
higher  seat,  a  medal,  a  ribbon,  or  a  gilt  book  is  the  end  proposed. 
A  certain  measure  of  industry  or  attainment  is  the  prescribed  means. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  young  will  not  use  the  means  to  secure  the 
ends.  But  when  they  see  what  trifles  they  have  secured,  and  re- 
flect that  these  are  more  valuable  than  the  knowledge,  which  was 
the  means  of  getting  them,  (for  the  educator  has  auUiorized  this 
valuation,)  if  they  do  not  despise  themselves  for  efforts  disproportion- 
ate to  the  recompense  of  them,  will  they  not  at  least  undervahie 
knowledge  extremely  ?  How  mean  must  that  be,  that  is  worth  kss 
than  a  bit  of  cake  ?  Wonderfully  precious  must  that  seem  to  the 
boy,  which  secures  an  object,  that,  when  obtained,  gives  more  paio, 
perhaps,  than  pleasure ! 

Let  me  mention  a  fact,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  decisive,  as 
the  rewards  were  attainable  by  all.  A  Sunday  school  teacher, 
dissatisfied  with  the  motives  presented  by  the  managers  of  the  school 
to  excite  attention  to  the  lessons,  stated  the  case  clearly  to  his 
pupils.  On  the  one  hand,  by  learning,  they  might  gain  the  knowl- 
edge, and  this  would  be  their  reward.  On  the  other,  by  similar 
application,  by  taking  the  trouble  of  learning,  they  might  gain  the 
reward — books.  Here  was  knowledge  as  the  only  reward,  there 
were  books  of  some  value  in  the  eyes  of  children,  as  the  principal 
rewards,  *  You  may  have  your  choice,*  he  says ;  *  Will  you  study 
your  lessons  well  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  or  for  the  sake  of  re- 
wards? '  *  For  the  sake  of  knowing— we  wish  no  other  reward,' 
was  the  unanimous  reply. 

D. 
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Art.  II. — ^Recreations  for  Prima'^it  Schools. 

Mr.  £DiTOR.7^The  very  name  suggests  the  importance  of  the 
«ahject,  I  would  present  to  you.  When  a  machine  has  moved  on 
for  a  given  time,  it  requires  to  be  wound  up.  When  the  powers  of  the 
physical  frame  are  in  like  manner  exhausted ;  it  must  be  renovated 
or  re-created  incessantly,  or  they  are  soon  impaired.  Among  the 
means  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  bodily  vigor,  the  recre- 
ations of  children  at  school  hold  an  important  pl&ce. 

While  we  ought  not  to  exercise  that  control  over  our  pupils, 
which  would  make  them  feel  themselves  under  constraint  during 
their  recreations,  we  should  at  least  endeavor  to  exert  every  proper 
means  to  render  them  of  such  a  character,  as  will  bring  into  free 
and  healthful  action,  those  limbs  and  organs  which  arc  kept  com- 
pressed, distorted,  or  confined,  during  the  school  hours.  Among 
the  smaller  pupils,  these  are  the  legs,  the  back,  and  the  stomach ; 
for  after  sitting  long,  the  muscles  of  the  back  become  fatigued,  the 
pupil  is  apt  to  bend  forward,  which  crowds  and  disturbs  the  natu- 
ral motions  and  functions  of  the  stomach.  This  evil  is  greatly  in- 
creased where  the  seats  have  no  backs.  Among  the  elder  pupib, 
who  commonly  sit  at  high  desks,  the  arm  and  right  shoulder  are^ 
in  general  unnaturally  elevated,  the  lungs  and  liver  are  apt  to  be 
compressed,  and  the  spine  distorted.  Recreations  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  open  air  as  much  as  is  possible,  because  with  every 
precaution,  the  air  of  the  school  room,  in .  which  they  are  kept 
many  hours  of  the  day,  will  be  more  or  less  impure. 

The  mode  of  suffering,  points  out  the  form  and  character  of  the 
recreations  required.  The  younger  pi^ils  need  to  use  their  lower 
limbs,  as  in  running,  leaping,  walking,  playing  ball,  d&c.  Manual 
labor  does  not  bring  the  legs  into  sufficient  action,  though  they  may 
be  employed  in  it  occasionally,  when  a  portion  of  the  hours  allotted 
lor  recreation  has  been  spent  in  another  manner. 

For  the  elder  pupils,  whose  position  is  often  varied  during  the 
hours  of  study,  by  recitations  and  other  active  exercises,  recrea- 
tions of  the  whole  system  are  indicated.  Gardening,  with  such 
implements,  as  ta  prevent  too  constant  stooping,  is  the  best  employ- 
ment For  those  who  write  or  cipher  constantly,  those  mechanical 
employments,  which  bring  the  arms,  shoulders,  chest,  and  spine, 
into  steady,  but  not  violent  exercise,  are  most  suitable.  Such  are 
sawing,  cutting  and  splitting  of  wood,  planing*  &c. 

The  proper  hours  of  recreation  must  vary  with  the  season  and 
the  time  of  opening  school.  In  summer,  if  the  school  be  opened 
at  seven  o'clock,  from  .nine  to  half  past  nine  is  a  proper  period  for 
the  first  exercise.  But  if  the  school  is  not  opened  till  nine,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  from  half  past  ten  to  eleven  is  the  best.     Between 
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tbia  time,  and  the  hour  of  intennisBion,  another  recoae  ahoold  be 
allowed,  about  half  aaloDg  as  the  Ibnoer. 

The  lime  of  recmaiioo  iii  the  forenoon,  at  present  usually 
adopted,  Is  an  appropriate  period,  but  ia  too  short,  seldom  lasting 
over  ten  minutes,  sometimes  only  five.  This  will  never  answer 
the  purposes  of  health,  nor  of  impro»ement ;  eicept  with  those 
who  measure  the  benefit  the  mind  receives,  as  they  do  nutrition  Ic 
the  body,  by  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  in,  rather  than  by  its 
qutdity,  or  the  power  of  the  system  to  appropriate  ii  lo  itself 

IntermiRsions  are  usually  limited  lo  one  hour,  from  twelve  W 
one.  As  this  is  nearly  all  the  time  allotted  to  recreaiioD,  the 
children  hastily  swallow  their  food,  and  whether  they  eat  little  at 
mnch,  engage  immediately  in  violent  exercise.  This,  even  b 
eool  weather,  disturbs  digestion,  and  injures  the  health,  eipeaialty 
of  those  who  are  not  remarkably  vigorouB.  But  to  swallow  almost 
without  chewing,  a  quantity  of  food,  often  mere  pastry,  (which  Mr. 
Abernethy  justly  says,  is  an  ahomination,)  tind  go  immediately  into 
violent  exercise  in  the  hot  summer  s«n,  i"  the  height  of  impru- 
dence. Yfl  several  hunrJreil  ihouaaiid  ciiii'lron  in  oirr  country  arf 
doing  this,  and  much  more  ;  ibr  as  a  mistaken  Coodmh^  nma^ 
denies  them  play-grounds,  and  even  shade^rees,  they  iBdolge  ik 
those  active  sports  which  nature  prompts  and  health  demands  i> 
mch  places  as  they  can  find,  which  are  loo  often  muddy  roadt  or 
sand-banks;  and  they  usuaily  have  free  access  to  cold  water, 
which  they  pour  down  ctd  Htntum,  not  so  much  to  quro<li  nalanl 
thirst,  as  to  cool  themselves.* 

If  the  school  is  opened  at  six  or  seven  in  summer,  and  agfU 
in  winter ;  if  suitable  periods  are  allotted  for  eitcrciae  during  the 
forenoon,  and  if  the  intermission  be  two  hours  instead  of  oiw,- 
these  evils  will  be  diminished,  if  not  wholly  removed.  Having 
more  time  for  esercise,  their  motions  will  not  be  so  violent,  pa/' 
ttcniariy  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Besides,  parents  will  complain 
less  of  their  younger  children's  getting  sick  by  going  so  far  to 
school,  thus  ascribing  an  effect  to  wrong  causes. 

The  periods  of  recreation  during  the  afternoon  should  he  shorter, 
though  more  frequent     In  addition  to  those  regular  periods  of  ex~ 


•I   im  nnwiiling   lo   loae  tliis  opportunity  of  rt 

\ij  repose,  ilic  mind,  lilic  the  body,   is  Ihen  read)  lo  perrorm  with  : 
nppoinled  lubori.    The  inrant    rcliirns  vith  iGnew«l   enprgv  In  ht> 

hia  toys,  the  youth,  with  increaied  hilaiilj,  to  hii '  ».  iiltle'louder '  > 

and  tlie  latorcr  ivilh  radouhlod  vijor  lo  hii  (oil.  But  who  would  not  be  wtrpriMd 
to  see  (ho  rarmer  or  the  mechanic  commencing  hia  bucinees  in  Ihc  loDg  daja  or 
summer,  at  nine  o'clock  ?  Many  of  these  persons  estimate  the  hoors  bilbre 
nine,  to  be  north  at  much  as  Iho  whole  da;  Bflcrward.  Nay,  ii  hai  ctcb  be- 
eomo  protcrbial  that  '  the  niotning  Is  Ihe  beet  ilmc  Tor  study.'  But  wlij  ibould 
so  just  a  maiim  be  universalljr  foraotlen  bjr  the  Mends  »nj  patrons  of  prinMir 
■ehnolsT  Or  is  the  charge  just,  whieh  his  somelimei  been  preferred,  tint  mr 
leading  object  in  sooding  little  children  to  school,  is  to  gel  them  aat  ^  thi 
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ercise,  they  may  be  allowed  to  stand  by  classes,  or  walk  or  march 
in  the  play-ground  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  They  must  not 
at  ^  events,  be  permitted  to  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  on  the 
hard  bench,  almost  motionless,  until  they  get  to  sleep  and  fall  off, 
or  become  the  subjects  of  such  torture  that  sleep  is  impossible. 

In  speaking  of  the  time  and  manner  of  conducting  recreations^  no 
distinction,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  made  in  regard  to  sex.  Now  I 
am  not  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  these  exercises  are  not  vio- 
lent, any  distinction  is  necessary.  Those  which  are  violent,  should 
be  avoided  alike  by  all ;  and  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  conducted 
separately,  as  is  usually  the  case.  But  it  is  dilBcult  for  me  to  con- 
ceive why,  apart  from  custom,  the  same  general  rules  for  exercise 
do  not  apply  to  children  of  both  sexes.  Both  breathe  the  same  air  ; 
sit  at  similar  seats  and  desks  ;  and  are  subject  to  similar  physical 
laws.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  medical 
writers  who  have  expressed  themselves  heely  on  the  subject,  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  females  demand  active  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  as  much  as  males.  Now  what  is  better  adapted  to  their  wants 
than  the  lighter  kinds  of  horticultural  exercise  1  If  we  are  re- 
ferred to  those  countries  where  females  are  required  to  labor  in 
the  field  regularly,  and  told  that  our  principles  would  bring  woman 
to  the  same  drudgery,  I  reply  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ; 
since  laboring  for  amusement  or  for  the  sake  of  health  merely,  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  toiling  as  a  business.  It  is  not  labor 
for  the  sake  of  the  avails  of  the  labor  only,  or  even  principally, 
that  I  am  advocating ;  but  that  active  exercise  ^[hich  I  regard  as 
indispensable  to  health  and  Happiness. 

A  Tbachbb. 


Art.  III. — Difficulties  of  a  Teachbr. 

[To  tiM  Editor  of  the  Anaals  of  Edocatknuj 

Bear  Sir — ^I  have  found  in  your  '  Annals,*  much  that  is  val- 
uable— much  that  is  of  deep  interest  to  teachers  and  the  friends  of 
education.  While  I  have  read  your  *  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,'  with 
such  intense  feeling,  as  to  wish  inyself  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  that  I  might  become  a  member  of  that  Institution,  I 
have  not,  as  yet,  found  any  thing  exactly  suited  to  circumstances 
around  me. 

Fortune  has  cast  my  lot  in  a  town,  in  a  county  of  Massachusetts, 
in  which  most  of  the  district  schools  are  conducted,  on  what  is 
termed  *  the  old  system.'     The  teachers  generally,  if  1  mistake 
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not,  liQTS  been  educated  in  the  town  schools,  and  they  are  not  veij 
warm  advocates  for  improvements.  At  presenl,  I  cannot  give  a 
correct  account  of  the  scverat  schools  in  this  town,  but  if  such  an 
account  would  be  of  any  ralue  to  the  cause  of  Education,  I  can 
probably  do  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  district  in  which  I  am  situated,  is  composed  of  indi*idual5, 
who,  as  a  general  thing,  know  or  care  tint  little  about  the  school. 
Very  few  are  agreed  as  touching  one  point,  on  any  subject.  This 
want  of  union,  has  had  a  sad  etfect  upon  the  school.  For  the  fbuc 
or  five  winters  preceding  that  of  1830,  no  Instructor  passed  through 
his  term  without  meeting  with  serious  difficulty.  There  are  differ- 
'  eat  religioas  opinions,  which,  in  a  considerable  degree  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  school. 

Previous  to  the  winter  of  1330,  the  school  was  conducted  mi 
the  old  system  altogether.  The  books  were  wholly  unfit  for  the 
use  to  which  they  were  put.  There  were  three  different  Geogra- 
phies in  use,  but  not  an  article  of  apparatus. 

Finding  the  school  in  rather  a  low  slate,  the  Instructor  endea- 
vored to  raise  it  to  a  respectable  standing.  As  ono  means  of 
doing  this,  he  introduced  what  he  thought  suitable  books,  and  a 
part  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  apparatus. 

The  Analytical  Reader,  Introduction  to  die  same,  Worcester'B 
Second  Book  and  Primer,  Colburo's  Sequel  and  First  LcBsons,  and 
Emerson's  Arithmetic,  the  Boston  School  Atlu,  and  Hi^bnxdc'i 
Geometry,  are  the  books  at  present  used. 

The  school  is  now  far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  children  of  all  ages  attend.  Some  parents  send 
their  younger  children  for  no  other  reason  but '  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way.'  Cannot  some  better  system  be  adopted  for  our  schools, 
than  that  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  that  money  for  teach- 
ing the  alphabet,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  some  better 
purpose  ;  while  a  tfachet  might  be  employed  for  a  fourth  part  of 
the  sum,  who  would  teach  (he  children  more  efficiently  ? 

The  plan  of  sending  children  to  school  for  no  higher  object  than 
to  'get  them  out  of  the  way,'  does  seem  to  me  to  be  as  unpardon- 
able, as  it  is  unchristian.  For  parents  well  know  that  their  children 
can  have  but  liltle  attention  given  to  them,  if  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  the  older  pupils.  Therefore  they  are  obliged  to  sit  most 
of  the  day  in  thin/is,  which,  are  a  mere  apology  for  school  houses, 
where  they  have  no  opporlnnity  to  move  about,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  their  fellows,  the  stove,  or  the  benches.  If  our  towns 
can  raise  money  for  no  beltG*-  purpose  than  to  hire  teachers  to  keep 
children  '  out  of  the  way'  of  unnatural  mothers,  let  our  school 
honses  be  burnt  to  a.shes,  and  let  the  dark  ages  roll  back  upon  us. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  lover  of  his  country  and  friend  of 
man  ought  to  look  with  thrilling  interest ;  and  not  only  look,  but 
do  something,  in  order  that  the  immons]  mind  may  be  elevated  to 
its  appropriate  situation. 
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If  there  is  anyone  thing  that  tends  to  keep  common  schools 
where  they  are,  chained  down  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  hill,  it  is 
this  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  sending  small  children  into  schools 
where  there  is  no  probability  of  their  getting  instruction.  They 
form  habits  of  idleness,  and  acquire  an  utter  aversion  for  schools, 
which  time  can  hardly  remove.  Is  it  not  time,  Sir,  that  something 
was  done  for  our  neglected  towns?  If  missionaries  were  ever  need- 
ed, it  is  missionaries  of  education,  in  many  of  our  towns  where 
there  is  such  an  apathy  in  regard  to  schools.  When  I  think  of 
>  them,  it  creates  no  pleasing  sensations;  indeed  one  might  weep 
over  the  scene,  if  weeping  would  do  any  good. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  have  good  government  in  a  school 
of  fifly,  oiall  ages  and  characters  ?  If  he  can,  it  will  be  an  immense 
benefit,  if  some  one  can  tell  howy  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  in- 
formation in  such  a  manner  that  parents  may  not  be  dissatisfied. 
.  There  may  be  what  some  would  co//, government,  but  it  will  never 
satisfy  one  who  wishes  to  have  a  '  place  for  every  thing,  tod  every 
thing  in  its  place/  I  am  not  in  favor  of  corporal  punishment;  on 
tiie  contrary,  I  think  it  can  generally  be  avoided.  I  have  not,  as 
yet,  had  occasion  for  it.  But  where  there  is  no  moral  restraint  at 
home,  where  parents  are  intemperate  and  quarrel,  so  that  their 
children  may  witness  it,  what  can  a  teacher  of  a  common  school 
do,  whose  influence  among  such  people  is  trifling  ? 

If  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  will  take  up  this' subject 
in  the  '  Annals,'  a  work  which  is  now  exerting  an  influence  that 
future  ages  will  feel,  which  will,  I  am  persuaded,  wake  to  his  duty 
many  a  dormant  soul,  that  might  have  otherwise  remained  a  blank 
in  creation  ;  you  will  gratify  the  feelings  of  one  who  feels  a  deep 
interest  in  our  common  schools.  Yours,  S.  P.  D. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  evidence  of  zeal  in  the  cause,  which 
this  letter  presents.  In  regard  to  economy,  we  have  fully  express- 
ed our  opinion,  that  elementary  instruction  requires  more  native 
talent  than  scientific  lectures.  In  regard  to  government,  we  would 
for  the  moment  refer  S.  P.  D.  to  the  •  Reform  in  a  village  School' 
in  our  first  volume  ;  but  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  will  give 
us  the  results  of  their  experience.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again 
from  S.  P.  D.— Ed. 


Art.  IV. — Practical  Lkssons. 

Lsssoir  90R  TxAcmnu.    By  Salzitah. 

The    *  Educator's    creed  *    proposed  '  by    Salxman    is,    that  he   should 
^wi^s  seek  for^the  &n\ta  of  his  pupils  in  hiinself.    He  ffoes  on  to  remark, 


Practical  Letsimt. 


The  represenlation  which  manj  teBchers  give  of  their  pupils  ia  tmlj 
■htfcking,  and  colculateii  to  ducannige  one  from  und^rtakmg  the  benEvolenl 
laili  of  instructiDn.  Pupils  use  wiid  to  be  inclined  lo  do  nothing  but  evil — 
the;  ore  laz;,  Lhougtitlesa,  quurelsomc,  lanliciauslv  wicked — a  collection  of 
rough  bojs  who  cannot  be  conlcolled.  The  akilful  lenchcr  will  laugh  at 
aiich  compiainls,  for  he  know*  the  Ipocher  is  to  blame,  becauBC  he  eonwden 
DiBJijr  actions  u  criminal  which  arc  but  the  unavoidable  results  of  their  char- 
acter ai  children.  How  would  a  father  be  esteemed  who  was  incessantly 
bluning  his  child  because  hia  clothes  grew  dirt;,  or  a  gardener  who  com- 
plained of  the  spring,  because  fruit  did  not  come  in  place  of  blosaoins, 
on  his  cherry  trees  ?  Should  we  not  omiie  at  them  and  pity  tbcm  ?  Bui 
inany  inatructorii  act  no  more  wisely.  They  consider  it  criminal  in  their 
pupils  to  act  as  their  nature  directs,  and  as  they  should  do  ;  and  while  tlieir 
minda  are  yet  undisciplined,  demand  such  conduct  as  results  froin  a  cul- 
tivated iindcrslanding.  Tliey  seek  fruit  in  the  time  of  blossoms.  We  will 
introduce  here  a  conversation  between  Corydon,  a  teacher,  and  his  friend 
Mentor. 


inng  them  (o  consideration?    All  they  do  u 
jump  about.' 

M.  '  Indeed.'  That  is  just  right.  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  pupils  movel 
like  puppets.  The  boy  -musl  run,  and  halloo,  and  jump  about,  when  he  feels 
his  strength. 

C.     Snob  rondiict  is  no  wny  lo  form  the  hsbit  of  reflection. 

Jf.  Andareyousurpriaedatthia?  What  is  it  that  reflects  id  inui'  la  it 
not  the  reason  P  How  shall  boys  then,  whose  leuoD  U  Bat  jet  (lereli^ad, 
wflect  OS  jon  do  f 

C.    Tbey  do  nothing  but  childish  tricks. 

M.     That  ia  because  they  are  children. 

C.  When  it  is  time  for  study,  they  enter  upon  it  so  slowly  and  lelnetantlj, 
that  one  looses  all  patience ;  but  when  playtime  arrives,  see  how  glad  Ibej 
«ie  to  get  away,  just  as  if  man  was  made  to  sport. 

M.  Man  indeed  is  not  made  to  sport,  but  the  hoy,  he  who  is  growing  up  to 
manhood,  is.  A  taste  for  labor  mus".  be  gTadaally  instilled  into^is  mind.  It 
is  wrong  therefore  to  blame  him  because  he  has  not  yet  acquired  such  ■ 
tute. 

C.    And  in  study  hours,  children  are  not  quiet  one  moment. 

Jf.  Thai  IB  because  they  ore  in  a  condition  which  is  not  nahiTal  lo 
them.  The  health;  children  are  only  quiet  when  they  slePp)  the  rest 
of  the  time  they  are  in  active  motion.  Tbey  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  how  they  shall  employ  their  octivitv  upon  some  pleasant  and  profitaUe 
objecti.  They  find  much  for  their  litue  hands  to  do,  and  man*  objects 
shout  which  lo  chatter,  and   in  this  manner,  they   eipend   their  animd 

C.    How   many  vexationi  they  occasion  me  by  their  malicious  wiekeJ' 

M.    Moliciona  wickedness?    1  have  not  often  observed  this  in  boys.    Give 

C.  An  eiample !  1  could  write  s  book  ftlU.  Even  yesterday  I  let  my 
boys  go  out— it  veies  mc  to  think  of  it. 

M.     What  was  the  matter  then? 

C.     They  threw  snowballs. 

Jf.    And  do  you  call  that  malicious  wickedness.' 

C.  Nol  yet !  Bat  before  1  eipected  it,  a  snowball  stnick  me  in  tin  bwik— 
struck  mc,  Ikrir  Irutnictor. 

M.     Was  it  done  for  the  sake  of  morlilying  yon  } 

C.    For  what  else  could  it  have  been  done? 

Jr.    Ah !  that  i*  just  tbs  point  in  whioh  leaclwn  so  often  ftil.    1^ 
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aaeribeererj  little  act  of  nkohiefuid  of  thooghtletHRiMi,  to  malice,  and  m 
tfaia  way  do  injoatice  to  cbildreii.  Malice  is  not  a  common  vice  of  childhood, 
and  if  they  exhibit  it  at  aU,  it  often  ariaea  fiom  the  bad  management  of  those 
who  are  grown  up« 

C.  But  what  other  motive  could  the  boy  who  threw  the  snowball  at  me 
have  had,  but  to  vex  me  ?  , 

M.    To  allure  yon  to  come  and  join  his  pastime.     But  what  did  you  do  . 
after  you  were  hit  with  a  snowball  ? 

C.    I  turned  round,  and  inquired  who  the  boy  was  that  threw  it. 

M.    Well,  what  answer  did  you  get  f 

C.  None.  I  threatened  to  shut  them  up  all  dinner  time,  if  they  did  not 
tell  me  who  the  boy  was  that  insulted  me  and  my  character.  No  one  re- 
plied. They  all  preferred  fasting  at  the  room  with  only  a  dry  crust,  rather 
than  be  so  candid  as  to  make  known  the  guilty  boy. 

M,    I  see  nothing  so  abominable  in  this  as  yon  seem  to  suppose. 

C.  What,  will  you  approve  of  .the  plot,  which  these  little  villains  con- 
trived a^rainst  their  master  and  superior  ? 

M.  Isee  no  plot  or  httle  villaii^.  One  of  the  boys  has  mischievously 
thrown  at  you — they  all  know  it.  Tou  demand  of  them  the  offender. 
Tou  threaten  them  by  your  looks,  and  by  the  rough  voice  with  which  you 
apeak,  with  severe  punishment.  The  boys  all  feel  that  it  is  unjust  for 
you  to  do  so,  and  on  that  account  will  not  betray  their  comrade.  They 
will  go  without  their  dinners,  rather  than  expose  a  boy,' who  is  on  the 
whole  a  good  boy,  but  a  little  wanton,  to  severe  chastisement.  Granted 
that  these  boys  act  wrong  in  this ;  but  have  you  not  ffiven  occasion  to 
such  conduct  by  your  rigor  ?  Would  you  know  how  I  should  have  acted 
had  I  been  in  your  place  ?  I  would  have  turned  roimd,  and  in  a  smiling 
manner  said :  *  I  believe  jon  want  to  have  me  join  yon ;  who  is  the  lit- 
tle hero  that  wants  to  try  ius  ricill  with  me?*  Ine  boy  would  then  have 
come  forward  and  ^said :  *  I !'  Then,  when  I  had  contested  a  little  with 
him,  and  thrown  two  or  three  anowballs,  I  would  have  said :  *  Now,  my 
little  friend,  we  have  tried  our  skill  with  each  other,  long  enough.'  He 
would  then  have  dropped  the  snowball  which  he  held  ready  to  throw,  and 
the  play  would  have  ended  with  universal  satisfaction. 

Here  Mr.  Corydon  may  stop.  If  1  suffered  him  to  speak  on,  he  would 
fill  up  all  the  space  which  I  have  devoted  to  my  little  book. ,  How  nume- 
rous will  be  the  complaints  of  that  individual  who  treats  childish  propensities 
as  crimes. 


THI5K1NO. 

Extract  from  AleoWt  *  Ducription  qf  the  first  Public  School  in  Harford.' 

[In  the  work  noticed  on  oar  last  page,  we  find  the  following  interesting  aoooont 
of  a  ttsefal  exercise,  which  is  practicable  in  eveiy  school.] 

**  The  inventive  and  reflective  powers  of  the  children  in  the  thurd  depart- 
ment, are  rather  more  hiffhly  cultivated  than  elsewhere.  In  the  girls' 
division,  when  they  have  been  confined  to  their  seats  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  following  i^an  ia  some  times  adopted,  both  to  teach  them  to  think, 
and  as  a  physical  exercise." 

"  They  are  required  in  the  first  place  to  sit  still  a  fi^w  moments,  and  try 
to  recall  some  faet  of  which  thev  have  read  or  heard ;  or  recollect  some 
thing  which  has  fidlen  within  their  own  range  of'  observation.  After  a 
short  interval  of  tilenoe,  thoas  who  have  thought  of  something  to  mly, 
raise  their  hands.  The  teachar  then  seleots  ene  from  this  number,  who 
goes  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  repeata,  in  a  distinct  voioa,  the  ftot 
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wlndi  ife  kM  tlmvktat    Rwrtiifi  tibtj 
wUe  t^jr   an  ipeiikms.     T1»  papil  thn  taka  Ikt 
fellows  IB  tlie  Bme  numer.    TIkj  are  Toy  fiMid  oftkis 
I  never  nw  them  weaiy  of  it;  bat  Aej  alwsjrs  lesps  off 


*<  The  Ibllowmc  is  a  descriptMB  of  ow  of  these  eandscs,  as 
thekngnage  coud  be  tybes  at  the  tiBK;  tcfether  with  a  few 
fiom  tlK  teacher.  Thoae  who  eagaged  in  it,  were  froaa  six  to  i 
of  age.  Each  aentenee  oaaalhr  inmdes  what  was  aid  bj 
pains  are  taken  to  render  theaeuttle  speeches  the  resnltoof 


'^ '  Tea  is  brooght  fioB  China.    li  is  the  leavca  of  a 
Whatisaahrab?    <  It  is  some  like  a  huh.'    Is  lea  the  green  lesvcs  of  the 
plant,  or  the  diy?    *  The  diy;  bat  thrf  are  mecn  when  they 
'Hw  Lion  is  the  king  of  bcMts.    He  is  a  fieree  and 


and  fires  in  hot  cfiomtn.'    '  Paper  ii  made  of  fineB  in.'    <  The  ^itri 


of  Ohio  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  fint 

ington  was  remukable  fer  ahrajs  telling  the  trath.'    *  I  fire  in  Haitfeed, 

in  Hartfefd  coontj;  and  in  the  state  of  Omnecticat.'    *Colaaihas  fivH 


in  Itahr ;  and  the  people  of  Italy  are  said  to  be  aome  of  the 
.•    '  GoUis  -       -  -       -  -  -         — 


in  the  warVL'    '  Uold  is  feand  in  plenty  in  Asia  and  Sooih 
th^_d^  it  oat  of  the  gnmnd.' " 

by  a 


««I 

of?    Soaietima  for,  and 
an  annle  and  cat  it  into  five 

«In 


MISCELLANBOU& 


a  report  to  the  King,  fiom  the  BlinMlu  of  Pdb- 
fie  lastraction,  pronoauig  that,  fer  the  fatnre,  a  detailrd  irmant  of  the 
«pplitation  of  the  tnnds  allotted  ftr  the  pnpoars  of  primur  edncntkn, 
sbnll  be  mbmitted  lo  the  King  and  the  rhii^hcii  annnaDT :  and  that  a 
InD  staUstkal  repoit  of  the  ttate  of  elementarr  edwcatka  in  l*nnce  ahooU 
in  lik«>  amanet  be  aaade  ererr  three  Tcan.  Appended  to  tks 
achednle.  ftvan  vhieh  it  appean  thit  the  pvnent  aumfcn   of 

aehook  in  Ptance  »  30.7^;  of  vhkh  l^jSls^  are  Cathohr,  9W  Pn»L_,         

€it  Jewish.    The  aggiegale  anwbr  i  of  chil^en  imuwcaed  »  mn^d  ta  be 
l,:t:!ijK^  in  winler.  and  e^  J0&  in 

This  p(\^p«rtMn  b  i<efy  good  fer  £aiane«  bat  it  wvoU  be  rerr  bad  ib  tfe 
United  SutM^  - 

In  ktm  wana  of  the  ft««  alalm  <f  Karth 
ascertain  whe&et  aHen  are  peeanniv  %a  I 
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Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati. 


This  institution  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati ,  Nov.  1829,  bj 
the  gentleman  whose  name  it  beajs,  but  was  not  carried  into  successful  ' 
operation,  until  October  last.  It  was  then  opened  with  three  professors; 
one  for  Mathematics,  one  for  Langua^s,  and  one  for  the  Academic  De- 
partment. The  number  of  students  is  at  present  95;  but  it  is  expected 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  second  session  in  April,  their  number  will  be  150. 

The  avails  of  the  property  granted  by  the  founder,  now  pay  for  the  gra- 
tutious  instruction  of  aoout  SO  of  the  students.  These  are  also  gratui- 
tously furnished  by  the  Trustees  with  books  and  stationary.  The  school 
is  flourishing,  and  is  rapidly  rising  into  respectability.  It  has  recently 
been  found  necessary  to  add  a  fourth  professor,  whose  duties  are  to  aid 
in  conducting  the  academic  department.  The  buildings  when  completed 
will  be  spacious  and  convenient,  and  the  site  of  the  institution  is  represented 
as  very  fine. 


Adams  Female  Academy,  Derrt,  N.  H. 

This  institution  proposes  to  give,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  a  thorough 
and  extensive  course  of  education  to  females.  It  is  furnished  with  a  good 
Library,  Philosophical  Apparatus,  and  Chemical  Laboratory.  The  price 
of  board,  tuition,  &c.  is  uncommonly  low ;  being  estimated  as  follows,  for 
each  term  of  13  weeks : 

Board,  including  washing,  fiiel,  and  li^ht,  $19,50  to  ^22,74.  Use  of 
books  and  stationary,  $1,00  to  $3,00.  Tuition  $5,00.  li  is  under  the  care 
of  C.  C.  P.  Grale,  A.  M.,  aided  by  suitable  female  assistants. 


Arithmetic. 

'  Much  time  is  usually  lost  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  because  a 
knowledge  of  the  proportion  and  relation  of  numbers  to  each  other  is  not 
early  inculcated  by  means  of  visible  objects.  Children  should  be  taught, 
almost  from  their  infancy,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  small 
numbers  of  apples,  plums,  stones,  blocks,  &c.  When  they  see  'that  two 
plums,  added  to  six  plums,  make  eight  plums,  an  impression  is  made  on 
their  minds  which  prepares  the  way  for  progress.  Most  people  sufier  all 
their  lives  for  want  of  this  tangible  teachmg.  In  this  respect,  Holbrook's 
apparatus  has  done  ffreat  good;  but  a  thinung  teacher  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  the  woria  aroimd  him  is  full  of  apparatus.  Not  an  object  on 
which  his  eye  rests,  bi)t  may  be  made  to  afford  useful  lessons  of  instruction. 
Not  a  pebble  or  flower  in  nature's  book,  exists  in  vain.' 

^katt*s  Hist.  Description. 


NOTICEa 

Child's  Expositor  and  Sabbath  School  Teacher's  Assistant.  First  series. 
By  L.  F.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Associate  Principal  of  Westfield  Academy.  Second 
edition.    Schenectady,  WUson  &.  Wood,  1831. 

We  intended  long  since  to  notice  this  interesting  manual  of  Evangelical  His- 
tory.   It  ie  a  simple  account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  condensed  (h>m  all  the  Evan- 


tHanhUk 

r  childhood.    It 

ritietj  of  ill  oMn* 

snliquilio,  as  ive  hnvejieter  auen  coilected  la  the  aamo  compasa.  An  iniereit- 
iDg  and  compifh ensile  account  of  Sacred  Geograpb]'  i>  added,  logethcr  vrttb  a 
teriei  or  qiieaiinna  on  Ihe  work.     While  we  ore  aware  of  ihe   neoetaiij  of  great 

be  morE  elovited  without  injurj,  and  tho  h]^ni  nniieiod  to  the  lenoni  arc  not 
alwavi  aelecisd  in  Ihe  best  manner.  The  wrilei  aeldom  introduce*  ■ny  oiniiions 
nhict  wouid  rot  be  unirefaallr  recciTed.  We  conaider  thii  lillls  work  one  of 
the  moil  valuable  manuals  wliicb  has  bcsn  offered  lo  the  Sundiir  Scbool  teacher. 

A  biatorical  Description  of  the  FiTBt  Fablic  School  in  HartTord,  Con- 
neelicul,  now  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Olney,  A.  M.,  with  a  paj- 
liciilar  account  of  its  mclIicHla  of  instruction  and  discipline,  accompanied 
by  genefol  remarks  on  comriiun  bcIiooIs,  By  Wm.  A.  Alcotl.  13uio.  pp. 
103.     Hartfbid,  D.  F.  Robuuon  A.  Co. 

We  regret  that  a  limple  etateioent  of  facta,  forming  the  bins  of  nlnaUe  ob- 
■erraliana,  ahould  be  liable  to  hue  a  prejudice  excited  by  4  title  of  tnch  nn- 
reuonable  length  t  but  if  our  readers  can  get  oTer  Ihia  obitacle,  at  the  ootaM, 
we  can  promise  them  an  intereatina  *iew  of  the  progtesa  and  methoda  of  ii- 
Blniction,  of  an  improred  common  acfiool. 

The  school  in  question  wai  fonaed  by  Ihe  union  of  three,  previously  ciisiing 

Isge  of  claaaitying  Iho  pupils,  accoiding  lo  their  age  and  acquirement  a.  The 
result  has  ahown,  that  tlie  plan  promote!  economy.no  less  than  iiaprotemeni ; 
and  renders  the  labors  of  the  inatructormoe  efficient,  as  well  aa  less  icvere,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbor  of  pupils.  It  wasorganited  in  1810  3  bnd  was  brought 
nearly  Id  its  preieat  state,  bj  the  labnura  o7  Meurs.  Webb  and  Talcotl,  who 
were  priiicipala  during  the  first  getenieea  years  of  ila  existence.  It  has  been 
improved  in  some  reBpccIa,  during  the  tbvr  years  pist,  under  Ihe  diiection  of 
Mr.  OIney,  ila  present  principal,  and  the  very  able  sBaistani  leachen,  some  of 
whom  have  been  in,  the  inatilution,  from  ten  In  Rflcen  feara,  and  have  Ibus  ac- 
quired that  Enperience,  which  ia  of  the  grealesi  value. 

The  school   is  divided    into  three  departmenla,  each  occapying  one  (torr  of 

10  Biiteen  years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  the  ptincipal,  and  ten  assistant  teach- 
ers, eight  of  whom  arn  females.  We  cannot  auSer  the  occasion  to  pisa  with- 
out speaking  of  the  strong  evidence  of  the  importance  of  employing  females 
more  eitenaively  in  the  business  of  instruction,  nfibrdod  by  the  character  of 
tbia  ichool,  in  connection  with  the  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  Alcotl,  that  moat  of  the 
recitations  are  heard  by  female  tqachera.  While  we  know  not  but  mascaliM 
eneigj,  (we  mean  that  which  is  not  uiuolly  possessed  by  females)  may  be  neces- 
waij  lb  dirictiag  a  large  school,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  feminine 
mildness  and  piticnce,  are  mi>a'l  efficient  with  young  children,  in  the  details  of 
Instruction  and  government. 

The  methoda  of  inatruclion  in  Writing.  MenUl  and  Written  Arithmetic,  and 
Grammar,  appear  to  hate  nothing  peculiar.  In  Reading,  some  impmvemeDta 
hlive  been  introduced,  designed  lo  render  it  leas  mechanical.  History  is  made 
more  interesting  by  the  study  of  newspapers,  (among  which  ia  the  JnToaile 
Rambler,)  and  a  reference  to  the  pisiing  events  of  the  day.  Geograpbj  ap- 
pears 10  have  been  taught  subatantially  on  the  improved  plan  now  adopted,  ibt 
ten  yeara  put.  Music  has  been  introduced  as  a  branch  of  instruction  with 
happy  elfect,  and  the  school  ia  opened  and  closed  with  singing,     Natural  Phi- 

of  apparatus. 

We  cannot  piss  by  one  defect,  which  haa  been  strongly  impreased  upon  ns 
in  visiting  tbia  achool,  bee  suae  we  believe  it  is  not  a  solitary  c^se;— we  mean, 
the  conhnement  of  one  hundred  little  children,  in  a  tain  battmtnl  room,  poor] j 
lighted  and  aired,  with  only  sii  square  feet  to  each  individual  pupil,  in  puce  Ot 
BReen  or  twenty.— Ihe  least  quantity  which  ought  to  be  furnished.  We  hope 
Ihe  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  by  the  author,  which  fooiided 
this  school,  will  remove  this  seiioua  evil. 

■ridontJy  the  reault  of  reBection  and  ciperienco ;  and  we  can  cordially  re- 
comawnd  it  to  all  who  an  concerned  with  commoB  achoola.        ■ 
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Art.  I. — Definitions  op  Education. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Annala  of  Educatioa] 

Mr  Editor — ^In  the  title  page  of  the  '  Annals '  you  distinguish 
Education  from  Instrvction ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  Edu- 
cation  seems  to  be  too  littljB  settled  in  the  minds  of  most  persons 
to  justify  the  separation. 

This  term  suggests  to  some,  merely  the  idea  of  a  lU>€ral  course  of 
instruction  such  as  that  of  Universities  and  Colleges.  Any  other 
instruction  they  scarcely  consider  as  having  any  claim  to  tlie  name 
of  Education.  With  this  idea,  a  person  in  the  common  walks  of 
life  will  tell  you  that  there  are  three  educated  men  in  his  village ; 
the  minister,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician. 

Others  consider  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Academy  as  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  Education ;  and  would  enumerate  ten  or 
twenty  educated  persons  in  the  same  village.  But  not  a  few  of 
the  less  informed  will  denounce  <  an  Education,'  under  these  views 
of  it,  as  tending  Mo  make  people  idle,  and  conceited,  and  unfit 
for  business.* 

Others  regard  all  instruction  in  general  knowledge,  as  Education, 
whether  obtained  at  the  Infant  School  or  the  University.  They 
have  no  idea,  however,  that  physical  or  moral  improvement  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject. 

Anothefi  and  a  much  larger  class,  include  Sunday  School 
loilnietiQii^  ADMiiM*  «}m  metiif  of  educating  children.    With  them, 
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therefore,  there  are  two  great  departments  of  iostruction,  inteUedual 
and  moral. 

A  fourth  class  have  found  that  children  are  capable  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  or  at  least  of  committing  words  to  memory,  much  earlier 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  But  like  those  who  belong  to  the 
classes  before  mentioned,  they  do  not  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  acquisition  of  words  and  that  of  ideas  ;  and  seem  to  suppose, 
that  the  person  who  has  most  words  impressed  on  his  memory, 
is  the  best  educated. 

But  there  are  others  who  are  beginning  to  find  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  words  is  one  thing,  and  the  acquisition  of  ideas  quite 
another.  These  are  often  enthusiastically  devoted  to  Infant  and 
Sunday  Schools,  especially  the  former.  Their  grand  object  is  lo 
fill  the  mind  with  ideas^  as  early  as  possible.  They  anticipate  the 
golden  period  when  children  shall  attain  vastly  more  ideas  by  the 
age  of  ten  years,  than  are  now  attainable  by  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers, in  a  long  life.  A  precocious  intellect  is  regarded  with  de- 
light, and  prodigies  in  acquiring  other  men's  ideas,  are  considered 
as  Heaven's  special  favorites. 

Others  include  under  the  term  Education,  something  more  than 
the  mere  reception  of  the  ideas  of  others.  They  suppose  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  real  improvement,  that  the  pupil  appropriate  the 
ideas  to  himself,  or  make  them  his  own ;  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  others,  without  having, 
strictly  speaking,  any  knowledge  of  his  own,  or  without  any  con- 
siderable discipline  of  his  mental  faculties.  Thus,  they  do  not 
regard  him  as  the  most  successful  instructor  who  seems  to  ttack 
most,  but  him  who  enables  his  pupils  to  teach  themselves  most — 
to  exercise  their  mental  powers  most  vigorously,  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.   This  view  of  education  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  former. 

Still  Physical  Education  is  overlooked.  Speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  training  the  body,  and  you  are  not  understood,  and  perhaps 
regarded  as  visionary. 

But  there  are  some  who  would  cultivate  the  various  organs  of 
the  human  body,  as  they  would  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
not  only  because  the  body  is  the  vehicle  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
but  because  the  perfection  of  the  whole  being,  physical^  inteUec- 
tual^  and  morale  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  all  its  parts. 
They  are  assured  that  if  '  one  member  (whether  it  be  a  function 
of  the  body,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  or  an  afiection)  sufier,  all  the 
members  sufier  with  it.' 

The  notion  that  nothing  but  direct  instruction  educates  mankind, 
enters  into  all  these  various  definitions ;  as  well  as  the  erroneous 
impression  that.  Education  is  confined  to  early  life  ;  and  is  merely 
a  work  of  preparation. 

Yet  there  are  a  few,  whose  opinions  I  have  supposed  would  accord 
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with  your  own,  who  take  a  view  of  this  subject,  which  is  broader 
still.  When  they  speak  of  education,  they  mean  to  include  the 
indirect  influence  of  every  object^  events  or  eircumsiancef  which 
has  a  tendency  to  make  man  what  he  is.  Education  does  not, 
in  their  view,  necessarily  suppose  improvement ;  but  every  word, 
action,  and  even  thought  or  feeling,  as  (in  the  language  of  Mrs 
Opie,)  it '  tends  to  habitual  good  or  evil  in  the  mind,'  necessarily 
educates  us  for  virtue  and  happiness,  or  vice  and  misery. 

Such,  Mr  Editor,  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  deGnitions,  which  I  have  known  affixed  to  the  word 
Education.  Can  your  remarks  on  this  subject  have  the  influence 
3roa  intend,  if  your  readers  understand  you  so  differently  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  desirable,  that  those  who  speak  and  write  upon 
*  Education,'  should  give  their  definition  of  the  term.  You,  Sir, 
undoubtedly  have  your  peculiar  train  of  ideas,  associated  with  the 
word,  which  must  influence  your  remarks.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
they  may  in  a  great  measure  be  discovered  by  those  who  have 
carefully  perused  your  journal ;  but  some  do  not  take  the  necessary 
trouble.  I  would  therefore  repeat  a  wish,  which  I  have  heard 
expressed  by  more  than  one  of  your  readers,  that  you  would  state 
to  us  distinctly  what  you  intend  by  the  term  Educationf  and  what 
you  consider  its  purposes,  period,  instruments,  processes,  and 
results. 

One  of  tour  Readers. 


REPLY.  , 

In  conducting  the  <  Annals  of  Education,'  the  Editor  has  hitherto 
aimed  to  present  the  facts  he  has  witnessed,  and  the  information 
he  has  collected,  rather  than  the  opinions  he  has  formed,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  give  rise  to  those  principles,  and  exert  that 
iq>irit-stirring  influence  on  the  minds  of  others,  which  have  been 
produced  in  his  own.  He  was  unwilling  to  obtrude  his  views  upon 
those  who  possess  the  accumulated  experience  of  a  long  life,  or  of 
extensive  observation  of  the  young.  Such  only,  can  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  education  ;  and  these,  the  comparatively  small  list  of 
his  readers  led  him  to  suppose,  were  the  principal  persons  whom  he 
bad  to  address.  He  has  perceived,  however,  that  he  failed  in  some 
cases  to  give  a  complete  conception  of  what  he  has  seen  and  learned, 
to  bring  home  to  others  the  full  impression  it  has4)roduced  on  himself, 
lor  want  of  expressing  more  fully  the  opinions  he  has  formed.  He 
finds  also  that  the  list  of  readers  of  the  Annals  is  increasing,  and  em- 
bracing a  largiB  number  of  persons,  whose  experience  and  observation 
have  not  been  more  extensive  than  his  own  ;  and  repeated  calls  like 
that  of  the  preceding  communication,  have  led  him  to  feel  that  re- 
serve was  no  longer  desdrable.    On  a  sulijeet  so  extensive,  he  caonot 
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'  rep]f  hritfiy,  in  a  manner  saiisractory  lo  himscir,  and  has  therefore 
embodied  bis  views  in  the  followir)^  nilicle,  lo  which  he  begs  leare 
to  refer  '  One  of  bis  readers.'  To  thi»  correspondent,  and  to  raavj 
other  readers,  it  will  probably  present  nothing  new.  He  can  odIt 
say,  that  couM  be  have  fonnd  a  similar  development  of  the  subject 
elsewhere,  be  would  not  have  undenaken  the  preparation  of  this. 
The  Editob. 


Art.  II. — What  is  Education  ? 

It  is  a  trite  maxim,  wbieh  needs  to  be  incessantly  repeated,  that 
'nothing  is  more  important  to  the  distinctness  of  our  ideas,  than  a 
careful  discrimination  of  0111- worrfs.'  Errors  have  often  been  in- 
culcated, and  adopted,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  improper  use  of 
an  important  term.  Liberty  has  been  llie  walcbword  of  the  moil 
tyrannical  oppressors ;  and  the  basest  crimes  have  been  citcused 
and  imitated  under  the  name  of  religion.  There  is  not  a  little 
danger  of  falling  into  this  error,  on  the  great  subject  to  which  tbis 
work  is  devoted,  ^rfucarion  is  justly  represented  as  the  greatest 
blessing  which  the  parent  can  bestow  upon  bis  child,  or  the  state 
upon  its  subjects,  as  the  great  means  of  preventing  poverty  sod 
crime,  and  securing  public  and  private  prosperity.  But  the  term 
Education  is  then  applied  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or 
even  of  the  elements  and  keys  of  knowledge,  and  in  this  way  is 
made  synonymous  with  Instruction.  It  is  entirely  forgotten  that 
any  thing  more  is  needed  ;  and  all  the  eulogies  so  justly  bestowed 
upon  it,  all  the  benefits  supposed  to  be  derived  from  h,  are  atuibuted 
to  a  course  of  mere  Instruction,  in  a  few  branches  of  knowledge. 

But  no  deception  can  be  more  dangerous.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  upon  reflection,  than  that  the  mere  communication  of 
knowledge  does  no  more  than  to  give  the  power  to  act,  while  the 
question  whether  it  will  be  a  source  of  good  or  evil,  of  happiness 
or  misery,  will  be  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  charac- 
ter and  disposition  of  the  individual  lead  him  to  employ  it.  Teacb 
the  art  of  Reading  to  the  profligate  and  licentious,  and  he  will  revel 
in  all  that  our  libraries  present,  of  the  gross  and  debasing  kind. 
Communicate  this  same  art  to  the  savage,  on  whose  mind  ihe  light 
of  Christianity  has  begun  to  dawn,  and  he  will  search  eageHy  the 
page  of  inspiration,  aud  drink  deeply  of  the  fountain  of  life.  Teach 
the  affectionate  child  the  art  of  Writing,  and  he  will  use  it  in  ei- 
pressing  his  attachment  to  his  absent  father.  Give  it  to  the  man 
in  whose  heart  every  other  consideration  is  absorbed  by  the  love  of 
money,  and  he  will  apply  it  in  counterfeiting  the  name  of  bit 
neighbor.  Arithmetic  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  security  by  the 
honest,  and  as  an  instrutneDt  of  fraud  by  the  disboaest.    Tbe 
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philanthropist  will  employ  his  knowledge  of  Geography  in  discov- 
ering and  supplying  the  wants  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  the  pirate  and 
the  slave  dealer  will  avail  themselves  of  its  aid,  to  guide  them  to 
their  work  of  destruction. 

The  saAie  course  of  Instruction,  in  the  same  school,  will  fur- 
nish one  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  and  supply  another  with  in- 
struments for  doing  evil.  It  is  the  character  which  decides  the 
question,  whether  knowledge  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community ;  and  this  character  is  determined,  not 
by  the  amount  of  knowledge  communicated,  but  by  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  pupil,  by  the  circumstances,  the  examples,  tlie  dis- 
cipline under  whose  operation  he  is  placed.  To  this  mass  of 
influences  alone,  can  the  term  Education  properly  be  applied.  It 
includes  instruction — but  it  implies  vastly  more,  >  if  it  possesses 
the  power  and  importance  which  are  ascribed  to  it. 

To  confound  these  terms,  is  to  mislead  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
provide  for  the  Education  of  others.  The  parent  will  feel,  that  when 
he  has  placed  his  children  under  the  instruction  of  an  able  teacher, 
be  has  provided  for  their  Education.  The  founders  of  public  institu- 
tions may  suppose  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  arrange^ 
ments  for  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  the  rulers  of  a  State 
will  be  left  to  act  as  if  its  citizens  were  to  be  rendered  obedient 
and  happy,  by  securing  to  them  the  possession  of  the  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  computation.  Nay,  we  fear  some  of  the  most  noble  and 
philanthropic  spirits  of  the  age  are  led  astray  by  this  confusion  of 
terms.  It  is  too  often  announced  from  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
the  chair  of  state,  and  even  the  platform  of  the  benevolent  institu- 
tion, that  ignorance  is  the  great  evil  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend— that  knowledge  is  the  grand  panacea  for  human  misery.  It 
is  too  often  imagined,  that  if  the  low  and  degraded  portion  of 
.society,  could  only  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  science  and  the 
principles  of  art,  vice  and  misery  would  be  banished  from  among 
them.  But  does  experience  prove  this  true?  Have  the  most 
atrocious  and  persevering  criminals  been  found  among  the  igno-^ 
rant  ?  Have  the  worst  men  been  the  weakest  ?  We  believe  not ; 
and  when  we  look  at  Byron  and  Voltaire,  do  we  not  see  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence,  that  knowledge  is  but  an  enginef^bf  des- 
truction in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled,  more  dangerous,  as  it  is 
more  perfect ;  and  that  the  immediate  welfare  of  society  at  least, 
would  rather  be  promoted  by  its  extinction,  than  by  placing  it  in 
improper  hands. 

Education,  therefore,  we  consider  as  consisting  in  the  formation 
of  the  character,  and  a  ^ood  Education,  in  the  preparation  of  man 
far  usefulness  and  happmess. 

It  involves  tUe  rieht  devefepment,  and  cuhivation,  and  direction, 
of  all  his  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.    It  implies  In- 
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structioD  in  ftl)  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  necessRiy  to 
useful  and  efficient  action  in  the  sphere  of  the  individual.  But  it 
must  also  include  the  physical  trainhtg  whicii  is  to  render  the  bodj 
capable  of  eidecutiog  the  purpoisi;^  of  ihe  soul,  the  skill  which  u 
requisite  in  order  to  apply  our  knowledge  and  strength  to  the  very 
best  advantage  ;  and  above  all,  the  moral  discipline,  by  which  tbe 
character  and  direction  of  our  ^fforis  is  to  be  decided.  Each  of 
these  branches  includes  an  extensive  list  of  particulars;  and  the 
means  of  education  comprise  all  those  circumstances  and  iuSuences 
hy  which  the  human  character  is  formed  and  modiQed. 

In  this  view,  Education  does  not  begin  with  the  school;  nor 
does  it  terminate  with  the  unipeisity.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
nursery,  or  the  family,  or  the  public  instituiion. 

It  begins  with  the  6rst  raomeni  of  consciousness.  Every  being, 
every  object,  every  event,  forms  a  part  of  it.  The  first  lessons  are 
given  in  the  arms  of  the  mother.  The  parent  hy  her  looks  and 
movements,  and  the  sun  by  its  varying  lighl,  are  educating  the  eye. 
The  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  are  cultivating 
tbe  ear,  no  less  truly  than  the  voice  of  tbe  mother,  or  the  instrument 
of  music.  The  air  and  the  temperature  of  tbe  room,  are  fitting 
tbe  body  to  enjoy  or  to  suSer.  Every  look,  and  tone,  and  aciioo, 
of  the  mother,  or  the  nurse,  or  the  visitor,  makes  an  impression, 
exerts  an  influence,  on  the  liiilc  recipient  of  ideas.  The  food 
which  is  given  him  calls  forth  his  appetite,  and  forms  him  to  habits 
of  temperance  or  sensuality.  Tbe  clothing  which  he  wears,  be^^ 
to  inspire  the  taste  for  simplicity,  or  the  love  of  finery.  In  tba 
progress  of  childhood,  the  daily  and  hourly  treatment  he  receives, 
tbe  conduct  he  witnesses,  and  tbe  language  he  hears,  in  the  fami^ 
circle,  in  the  company  of  domestics,  in  the  little  society  of  tit 
school  fellows  and  playmates,  all  exert  and  infiiience  upon  him,  bo 
less  decided,  and  often  more  powerful  than  the  instructions  of  the 
school,  or  tbe  exhortations  of  the  parent,  or  the  worship  of  tbe 
church  ;  and  all,  therefore,  make  an  essential  part  of  his  educatkn. 

As  he  advances  into  youth  and  manhood,  the  number  of  the 
educators  who  thus  surround  him,  and  the  variety  of  influences  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  are  greatly  increased.  Society  at  leDglh 
beginvto  act  upon  him,  and  he  feels  the  force  of  public  opiokxi. 
Tbe  church  presents  its  weekly  school  of  instruction  and  discipUoe, 
which  may  exert  the  most  efficient  and  salutary  influence;  and  Iha 
State  employs  its  power  in  directing  and  restraining,  and  thus  edu- 
cating the  man,  by  means  of  laws,  and  institutions,  whose  operatiiw 
terminates  only  in  the  grave. 

But  does  Education  terminate  here  ?  Nature — Reason— cast  do 
light  upon  tbe  'valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.'  But  Revelauoo 
points  us  to  a  higher  world,  and  enables  us  to  discern,  through  tbe 
cloud  which  rests  upon  the  grave,  tbu  stale,  in  wtu^  tbofe  wIm 
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have  improved  the  privileges  already  enjoyed  on  earth,  shall  be 
allowed  higher  and  nobler  means  of  advancement. 

There,  the  immediate  perception  of  all  that  is  excellent  and 
glorious  in  the  Creator,  and  in  the  most  exalted  of  the  rational  cre- 
ation, shall  take  the  place  of  imperfect  descriptions.  There,  that 
knowledge,  which  is  here  the  result  of  painful  study,  will  be  seen  as 
intuitively  as  the  visible  objects  which  now  surround  us  ;  and  there, 
the  mind  will  no  longer  have  to  struggle  with  those  gross  defects, 
that  painful  weakness  of  its  material  organs,  which  now  obscure 
its  perceptions,  and  arrest  and  retard  its  progress,  in  truth  and  ex- 
cellence. But  such  a  state — such  progress — it  is  now  incapable 
even  of  conceiving ;  and  we  can  only  rejoice  in  the  distant  glim- 
merings of  that  light,  whose  full  glory,  like  the  beams  of  some  of 
those  orbs  whose  remoteness  reduces  them  to  stars,  would  overpower 
our  minds.  Nor  can  we  suppose  any  termination  to  this  glorious 
course.  At  every  period  of  enlargement  in  the  faculties,  the  field 
of  vision  will  be  extended.  Unlike  the  mountain  traveller,  who 
sees  '  Alps  on  Alps  arise,'  but  knows  that  another  day  will  bring 
him  to  the  summit,  where  all  will  be  beneath  him,  we  shall  only 
learn  at  every  step,  with  the  more  delightful  certainty,  that  the  ex- 
hibitions of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Goodness,  present  a  field 
for  unending  occupation,  and  untiring  enjoyment. 

Education,  then,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  not  limited  to  time ;  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  existence  which  we  can  dis- 
cern. We  have  said  that  its  first  lessons  are  given  in  the  mother's 
arms.  The  family  is  its  primary  school ;  the  series  of  public  institu- 
tions is  but  the  academy  of  this  great  course.  The  world  itself  is 
the  university,  in  which  man  is  to  make  his  final  preparation,  for  the 
employments  and  pleasures  of  that  future,  endless  state,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  period  of  our  residence  on  earth,  is  less 
than  the  hours  of  infancy,  in  the  life  of  a  century — for  that  true  life  of 
the  soulf  in  which  it  first  begins  its  free,  its  independent  existence. 

The  social,  the  religious,  the  political  institutions  of  the  world, 
are  the  principal  departments  of  this  great  school,  which  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  man.  But  the  Deity  himself  condescends  to 
assume  its  direction,  to  act  as  the  great  educator.  He  has  provided 
its  library  and  its  means  of  instruction,  and  he  presents  the  illus- 
trations of  all  its  most  important  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  means  of  Physical  Education  are  provided  in  the  richest 
abundance.  Every  man  is  passing  through  that  incessant  course 
so  admirably  developed  in  the  work,  <  On  the  Constitution  of  Man.' 
Every  act  of  obedience  to  the  organic  laws  of  his  nature,  which  its 
Author  has  prescribed,  and  which  direct  the  manner  in  which  he 
can  best  exercise  his  bodily  powers,  is  followed  by  that  highest 
of  pleasures,  the  sensation  of  health,  the  full  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  which  results  from  regularity, 
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and  prudeoce,  and  temperance.  Whenever  he  violates  these  salu- 
tary laws,  imperfection,  disorder,  pain  and  disease,  follow  in 
speedy  succession,  to  warn  and  to  punish  him.  Sucli  is  the 
regularity  and  distinctness  of  these  warnings,  that  in  tlie  ordinaij 
course  of  events,  we  have  to  charge  upon  ourselves,  or  upon  those 
who  have  been  the  instruments  of  forming  our  constitution,  a  large 
part. of  the  bodily  suiFering  we  endure,  and  we  can  usually  trace 
their  origin  lo  our  neglect  of  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature.  Od 
some  of  (lie  objects  which  aSect  our  bodily  enjoyment  and  heailli, 
'Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,' is  legibly  written  in  the  firs! 
sensations  ihey  produce.  The  first  touch  of  the  flame,  the  first  taste 
of  an  acrid  poison,  excites  all  our  powers  to  flight  or  resistance. 
The  effect  of  other  agents,  we  are  obliged  to  learn  by  a  course  of 
experiments  ;  and  are  thus  taught  those  Icssotis  of  caution,  wlucli 
are  indispensable  to  our  physical  existence  and  comfort. 

Bui  the  provision  for  litteUectval  JCducation  is  no  less  ample. 
In  this  school,  is  the  vast  museum  of  Nature  itself.  Its  siores 
of  minerals,  and  plants,  and  animals,  arc  open  lo  our  visits,  and 
its  most  magnifjcent  objects  are  obtruded  upon  our  notice.  Here, 
too,  we  learn  what  the  most  splendid  cabinets  cannot  teach  ui, 
the  oi'!gin,  and  growth,  and  changes,  and  the  peculiar  character- 
istics and  habits,  of  all  that  have  life.  Here,  in  short,  is  the  ttudif 
of  tlte  natural  historian,  the  mine  from  which  all  his  collections 
are  drawn,  the  magnificent  prototype  of  those  museums,  and 
delineations,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world,  open- 
ed by  the  great  author  of  nature,  and  accessible  lo  all  men,  at 
all  times. 

But  we  have  here  also,  the  immense  laboratory  of  the  Creator. 
In  this,  a  series  of  experiments  is  going  on,  of  which  those  of  lite 
philosopher  and  the  chemist  are  but  childlike  imitations,  with  U 
electrical  vial  to  mimic  the  thunder-cloud,  and  a  crucible  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  volcano.  The  effects  of  light,  and  heat,  a^ 
moisture,  the  phenomena  of  evaporation,  and  rarefaction,  aud  con- 
densation, the  laws  of  attraction,  and  motion,  of  mechanics,  aai 
pneumatics,  and  optics,  are  presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  grand 
experiments,  repeated  every  day,  and  varying  with  almost  every 
hour.  The  movements  of  the  planets,  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons, 
the  flood,  and  the  cataract,  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano, 
are  ail  bm  the  results  of  these  experiments,  far  more  striking  diu 
any  which  the  puny  apparatus  of  the  philosopher  or  the  chemist 
can  produce.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  true  school  of  science,  tbfl 
great  observatory  where  bis  principles  must  be  examined,  and  the 
laboratory  in  which  all  his  experiments  must  6nally  be  repeated, 
before  he  can  be  assured  of  their  practical  truth.  !t  is  only  the 
feebleness  of  his  power,  and  ihe  imperfection  of  his  inslrumenis 
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for  discovering  and  measuring  the  results,  which  compels  him  to 
adopt  the  toys  of  a  child,  and  represent  the  sun  by  a  taper,  and 
the  <  great  globe  itself,'  by  a  bubble  of  glass,  or  a  two  inch  ball  of 
wood. 

The  libraries  of  human  institutions  are  crowded  with  volumes 
on  the  history  of  man.  But  how  many  are  filled  with  imperfect 
details,  in  imperfect  language,  often  founded  upon  inaccurate  and 
even  corrupted  statements  of  events,  which  occurred  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  a  different  state  of  society.  They  afford  us  invaluable 
lessons  on  the  character  and  progress  of  man ;  but  their  errors 
may  offen  mislead  us  in  our  estimates  of  human  nature,  and  their 
characters  and  events,  are  too  unlike  those  of  our  own  day,  to 
serve  as  safe  exanipies.  Instead  of  this,  the  library  of  the  great 
school  we  have  referred  to,  presents  us  with  a  living  picture  of 
man,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  springs  of  feeling,  and  the  motives 
of  aetion,  without  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  errors  of  others, 
and  thus  learn,  in  the  most  effectual  mode,  what  it  b  the  great  end 
of  history  to  teach,  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  Theory  would  tell  us,  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
would  be  imperfect,  because  the  observer  must  rely  on  his  own 
judgment  only,  in  a  limited  sphere  of  observation ;  but  experience 
shews  us,  that  those  who  have  thus  observed  for  themselves,  evince 
a  peculiar  tact  in  their  opinions  and  in  their  management  of  men, 
and  will  predict  results,  and  accomplish  plans,  m  private  and  in 
public  life,  where  the  studious  and  well  read  historian  is  entirely 
at  fault. 

But  this  same  living  picture  of  the  animate  and  manimate 
creation,  furnishes  us  with  lessons  of  a  higher  order.     The  objects 
and  changes  of  tfie  universe  around  us,  are  so  many  witnesses  of 
V    the  existence  and  power  of  the  Creator,  who  made  all  things,  and 
renews  all.  '  Passing  events  are  a  living  record  of  his  government 
on  earth— a  standing  commentary  on  its  laws.     In  the  visitations  of 
Providence,  in  the  sunshine  and  the  shower,  the  earthquake,  the  fa- 
mioey  and  the  pestilence,  the  results  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  the  rise 
Old  fall  of  empires,  and  monarchs,  and  private  individuals,  we  dis- 
ocyver  the  nature  of  these  laws,  and  the  agents  and  instruments  by 
iivhicb  they  are  executed. 
^  1  *   The  indications  of  the  being  and  character  of  the  first  cause, 
•*»  '  which  the  woiks  of  nature  and  povidence  affi>rd,  are  in  themselves 
indeed  obscure;  and  some  of  the  most  profound  philosophers,  who 
have  been  confined  to  these  alone,  have  doubted.     But  the  great 
Author  of  nature  has  condescended  to  furnish  us  a  written  com- 
mentary upon  his  works,  which,  in  our  country,  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  library,  open,  and  *'  read -of  all  men  f'  and  when  seen  in  the  light 
of  Revelation,  tliey  reflect  the  brightest  evidence  of  the  existence, 
and  power,  and  moral  government  of  6od. 
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All  these  means  of  inttruclion  serve,  at  the  same  ume,  not  oolf 
u  means  of  inUlkciual  education,  by  developiog  and  cultivatiBg 
ibe  faculties  to  nhicb  tbey  are  appropriate,  but  also  o£  moral  edit- 
cation. 

We  are  the  coDstact  witnesses  of  mysierious  changes  in  the  ur, 
the  eartb,  and  tbe  world  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  whose  pio- 
gress  we  cannot  arrest,  and  wbose  natuie  we  can  scarcely  diacsra. 
1g  not  this  enougii  to  teach  the  wisest  man  /uaaUity ;  and  io 
view  of  his  own  limited  and  imperfect  faculties,  to  make  him  feel 
the  nece4tiiy  of  an  Omniscient  Mind,  to  whose  direction  tbe  cod- 
flictingelemeatEofiheniaierial  world  may  safely  be  entrusted?  And 
subject,  as  he  himself  is,  to  influences  which  he  can  neither  fim- 
sce  nor  control,  the  sport  of  every  element,  and  every  disease^  and 
often  the  feeble  victim  of  his  own  experiments,  bow  could  be  bs 
taught  more  distinctly  his  dependence  upon  that  Supreme  Mind,  or 
led  more  directly  to  Uiat  constant  look  of  expectation,  that  h  ' ' 
breathing  of  desire,  towards  the  Great  First  Cause,  which  o 
tbe  essence  of  devotion  ? 

Unceasing  blessings,  mmgled  at  times  with  the  tferoendoui  vj^- 
tations  of  Fiovidencc,  the  pleasures  which  attend  tbe  appiis|mlB 
exercise  of  his  powers,  and  the  rebukes  of  pain,  and  the  cbwRa*- 
ments  of  disease,  which  follow  their  abuse,  form  a  combinatiaa  of 
pertuation  and  authority,  of  infiuence  and  rompulnon,  wUch  IBod 
no  less  to  cultivate  virtue,  than  to  call  forth  that  personal  atlach- 
moit  to  the  Being  who  thus  watches  over  him,  whirli  forms  (be 
essence  of  piety.  If  to  nil  this  we  add  the  light  and  the  sanctioas 
of  Revelation,  which  extend  to  every  Christian  lan<l,  surely  it  is 
the  fault  of  ike  pupil,  when  the  lessons  and  discipline  of  this  great 
scliool,  do  not  lead  them  to  the  highest  moral  elevation. 

To  sum  up  all  our  tn'etci  then,  we  regard  Educatiou  as  the  Jbr- 
tnation  of  the  character,  Physlcai,  Intellectual,  and  -floral ;  as  the 
process  by  which  our  faculties  are  developed,  and  ciillivated,  and 
directed,  and  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  our  future  station  and 
employments. 

As  to  its  period,  Education  commences  with  the  first  moments  of 
existence — it  will  terminate  only  with  tlie  agesofeterniiy .  It  is  begun 
on  eardl — it  will  never  be  completed,  even  in  heaven.  Its  rcnttta 
are  virtue  and  happiness,  or  vice  and  misery  ;  results  to  whose  devol- 
oproent  neither  reason  nor  revelaiiin  assigns  any  limits. 

We  consider  the  proceu  of  Education,  in  the  largest  sense,  as 
comprising  all  those  influences  which  accomplish  this  <:m\,  whcdlcr 
from  within  or  from  without,  whether  from  earth  or  from  hc«n^ 
Its  agents,  are  the  Deity  and  all  his  creatures ;  and  its  instrumemtt— 
every  object  and  event,  every  truth,  and  every  precept,  and  evOT 
example,  by  which  knowledge  is  communicated,  or  impreuiaM 
received,  whether  from  tbe  material  or  tbe   intsllectuu    mrid 
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whether  it  is  from  the  bench,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  or  the  social  cir- 
cle, or  from  the  institutions  of  learning. 

So  far  as  ihe  agency  of  man  is  concerned,  we  regard  the  world 
as  the  great  school  for  Education,  of  which  every  other  is  but  a 
department,  or  a  branch.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Homer  became 
a  JPoet,  and  Euclid  a  Mathematician ;  and  here,  Ptolemy,  and 
Gralileo,  and  Newton,  and  Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Pesta- 
lozzi,  were  educated  as  Philosophers.  It  was  here  that  the 
sculptors  and  architects  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Wests, 
and  Watts,  and  Whitneys,  and  Brindleys  of  modern  times,  acquired 
their  art.  It  was  here  that  Patrick  Henry  became  an  Orator,  and 
Roger  Sherman  a  Statesman;  and  here  that  Washington  was 
trained  to  those  high  and  noble  qualities,  which  made  him  *  Father 
of  his  country*^ 

Are  books  and  schools  then  to  be  abandoned — are  we  to  leave 
every  mind  to  teach  and  direct  itself?  Far  from  it.  It  is  not 
every  mind  which  is  capable  of  entering  the  '  university,'  without 
direction,  and  without  preparation,  or  of  studying  its  museum  and 
library  without  assistance  ;  and  if  it  were,  the  state  of  society  for- 
bids it.  A  large  number  of  human  beings  are  confined  to  the 
streets  of  towns  and  cities,  or  the  walls  of  workshops  and  manu- 
factories, to  whom  nature  is  almost  a  sealed  book.  The  artificial 
condition  and  wants  of  civilized  nations,  compel  man  to  an  inces- 
sant, painful  struggle,  in  procuring  what  he  has  learned  to  regard  as 
the  means  of  existence ;  and  he  is  forced  to  prepare  himself  with 
pretfnature  haste,  for  some  one  of  those  occupations  by  which  he  is 
to  maintain  that  form  of  life  which  custom  has  prescribed.  The 
attempt  to  produce  equal  elevation  in  all,  would  therefore  be  use- 
less, even  it  it  were  desirable. 

What  then  have  we  to  do  ?  What  is  the  business  of  education, 
as  confided  to  human  skill?  Itis  to  watch  over  every  individual  that 
rises  into  being,  to  ascertain  his  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  to  ap- 
jij  every  means  within  our  reach,  to  elevate  him  to  the  highest 
point  of  improvement  of  which  be  is  capable,  to  direct  him  to  the 
best  objects,  and  thus  to  render  his  existence  a  blesshig  to  himself, 
and  to  bis  country,  and  to  the  world. 

Man  cannot  produce  the  human  being,  more  than  the  rolling 
planet.  But  he  may  guard  him  from  certain  extraneous  influ- 
ences ;  he  may  subject  him  to  others.  He  may  succeed  too  in  the 
vain-^orious  attempt  to  put  '  his  image  and  superscription'  upon 
him;  but  he  cannot  efface  all  those  characteristics  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  enstamped;  and  if  the  copy  be^  more  than  a  perverted, 
nuned  original,  it  will  only  be  a  tame  reflection  of  another's  image, 
m  which  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  lost,  or  a  mortifying 
caricature  of  the  feeblest  and  least  valuable  portions  of  the  model. 
We  deprecate  these  attempts   to   manufacture  tnen.     It  is  die 
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!  of  education  lo  developc  and  ciiltlvale,  and  direct  tl 
facuilies,  and  not  lo  create  them. 

Nor  are  we  called  upon  lo  create  tlie  great  tnstninienls 
means  of  education,  but  merely  lo  apply  lliein.  Form  ai 
number, tbo  basis  of  Geometry  andAntlimeiic,  tlie  qualities  andil 
powers  of  matter,  which  are  described  by  Philosophy  and 
istry,  tlie  aspect  and  changes  of  nature,  and  the  cbaracier,  and  con' 
duel  of  human  beings — all  thai  is  filled  lo  exercise  tlie  sensea 
or  to  call  forth  the  intellectual  powers,  or  to  rouse  and  direci  llu 
aSectious,  or  to  enlighten  ihe  conscience, — exist  independently  a 
the  teacher.  Even  laiiguage,  witli  all  its  irregularities  and  ah 
surdities,  must  be  presented  in  one  invariable  form,  which  cusioD 
only  can  prescribe.  The  knowledge  collected  in  the  sciences,  i 
but  an  account  of  a  series  of  fads  and  truths  which  existed  befon 
his  birth,  on  whose  nature,  his  observations  and  reasonings  can  bavi 
no  influence.  He  can  neither  give  the  senses  to  discover,  nor  tb< 
raind  to  perceive  diom.  His  great  business  is  to  present  ihe  moi 
important,  in  the  manner,  and  the  order,  in  wliicli  they  can  he  mm 
easily  understood,  and  most  thoroughly  learned.  jVs  an  tiufrucfor 
his  chief  duly  is  lo  act  as  a  monitor  in  thai  great  school  of  which  bi 
is  but  a  mot's  advanced  pupil ;  he  is  simply  requu'ed  to  exhihj 
its  lessons,  by  the  light  of  human  wisdom  and  Divine  Revelation. 

He  is  compelled  to  refer  to  the  records  which  olliers  have  madi 
of  past  events  and  distant  objects.  But  a  library  is  usually  a  met 
cabinet  of  specimens  from  the  treasures  of  human  knowledga 
and  if  all  the  works  of  man  were  collecied,  they  would  form, ' 
an  impeifect  index  to  the  great  hooks  of  Nature,  and  Providence 
and  Revelation.  He  must  use  apparatus  to  illustrate  his  insD-uo 
tions ; — bul  the  best  apparatus  is  only  a  comparison,  the  most 
niGceut  orrery  is  hut  a  tanei6te  metaphor,  which  feebly  shadom 
fordi  die  vast  system  it  proiesses  lo  represent. 

Libraries  and  apparatus  are  iuvaluable  means  of  siding  our  coa* 
ceptions,  and  uf  convoying  distinct,  though  of  course  inadequM 
ideas,  of  ihe  terms  we  use — aldiough  Uie  examples  of  the  aui" 
of  these  books  and  the  inventors  of  these  machines  show  us 
they  are  not  indispensable.     But,  after  all,  they  are  only  mea 
they  should  be  used  merely  as  the  steps  by  which  the  pupil 
be  led  to  the  originals  which  surround  him,  where  alone  his  iifl 
perfect  conceptions  can  be  made  complete,  and  his  erroneous  in 
pressions  corrected,  and  where  his  sphere  of  action  is  found. 

Bui  the  best  means  of  instruction  employed  in  our  youth,  in  e 
feet,  only  prepare  us  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  The  pos 
tive  knowledge  communicated  in  the  course  of  early  educaiioo, 
almost  lost  in  the  subsetjuent  acquisitions  of  the  man  of  learning,  01 
forgotten  In  tlie  occupations  of  the  man  of  business.  It  is  chief 
ly   the  poteer  of  learning,  the  tkUl  m  acting,   which   each  tuH 
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acquired,  that  he  finds  of  permanent  value,  for  this  prepares  him 
for  any  station,  or  any  pursuit  to  which  he  may  he  called.  It  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  faailties  then,  which  should  form  the  letuHng 
object  of  a  course  of  early  instruction ;  and  not  merely  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  great  amount  of  knowledge,  which  only  proves  a  bur- 
den to  him  whose  mind  is  not  proportionably  strengthened. 

Nor  has  man  other  powers  or  duties  as  a  moral  educator.  He  can 
neither  confej ,  nor  without  violence,  can  he  destroy,  the  faculties 
which  he  is  required  to  develope,  or  the  moral  feelings  which  he 
is  bound  to  cultivate.  He  can  only  present  the  objects,  and  regu- 
late the  circumstances,  which  are  fitted  to  call  them  forth,  and  give 
them  exercise ;  and  then,  with  never  ceasing  vigilance,  watch  their 
influence,  and  change  or  modify  them  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

He  must  subdue  passion  and  appetite,  not  so  much  by  physical 
restraint,  which  will  only  check  their  action  for  the  moment,  but 
by  that  moral  influence,  which  alone  can  change  the  character,  and 
bring  the  tviU  to  his  aid. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,, 
that  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  our  efibrts  for  the 
instruction  and  government  and  education  of  the  young,  should  be 
to  lead  them  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  self-dnsiruction^ 
self-government^  and  self-education.  They  must  be  led  to  appro- 
priate the  instruction  they  receive,  by  the  action  of  their  own  minds,, 
and  prepared  to  attain  by  their  own  efibrts,  that  variety  of  inform 
mation  which  they  will  need  hereafter,  but  which  theur  faculties 
are  now  incapable  of  receiving.  They  must  be  taught  to  adopt 
principles  of  action  and  led  to  exert  the  will  in  obeying  them ; 
and  not  converted,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  personal  influence, 
into  moral  machines,  whose  movements  will  cease  when  this  power 
is  withdrawn.  In  short,  nothing  but  the  power  and  the '  habit  of 
self-education,  will  make  man  an  independent  agent,  or  prepare 
him  for  those  new  situations  and  duties  in  life  which  human  sagacity 
cannot  foresee,  and  for  which  human  wisdom  cannot  provide. 


Art.  in. — Self  Taught  Men. 

Biography  of  Self  Taught  Men,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  hy  B,  B, 
Edwards.  *Per  angusta  ad  augiuia.*  12  mo.  pp.  312.  Boston.  Perkins 
&  Marvin. 

If  the  view  of  education  which  we  have  given  in  a  preceding 
article  be  correct,  we  can  no  more  speak  of  any  created  being, 
in  sUrictness,  as  sclftaught^  than  as  self  existent.  We  must  use  this 
term  with  the  same  reserve  that  we  employ  the  word  independent, 
merely  to  indicate  the  absence  of  aid  from  his  fellow  men.    Every 
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man  who  in  common  language,  is  said  to  teach  hiinseir,  does,  in  e/Tect, 
place  Iiimseif  in  ihe  scliool  of  ihe  Creator,  ih«  great  Educator  of 
our  race.  He  attends  to  the  lesrans  of  Etertiat  Wisdom,  illustrated 
by  tlie  experiments  of  Almighiy  Power,  in  llie  laboratory  of  the 
universe.  He  is  subjected  to  tlie  severe  but  salutary  discipline 
by  which  Infinite  Goodness  compels  him  to  leam  and  lo  exercise 
his  powers ;  and  where  tliese  have  been  exerted  to  lite  utmost, 
and  his  own  sphere  or  powers  of  observation  prove  too  hmiled,  he 
is  taught  and  urged,  by  the  same  necessity,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
experience  of  others,  in  the  records  of  bnmaii  wisdom. 

No  wonder  that  we  6nd  such  men  rising  above  the  commtMl  < 
level  of  mankind.  Such  were  the  men  of  former  days,  thp  found- 
ers  of  literature,  and  science,  and  art,  whose  works  excite  the 
admiration  and  astonishment  of  modern  scholars,  that  have  studied  ' 
the  arts  in  models  and  pictures,  and  the  sciences  in  diaa;rams  and 
apparatus,  and  human  nature  in  the  portraits  which  others  have 
drawn,  while  they  shut  their  eyes  to  tlie  neglected  originals  and 
prototypes,  as  unwortiiy  their  attention,  or  beyond  their  reach. 

No  wonder  that  those  among  ourselves,  who  have  had  the  pei^ 
severance  and  energy  of  character  to  seek  for  knowledge  ai  its 
sources,  exhibit  a  clearness  of  perception,  a  freshness  of  thought, 
which  he  can  never  attain,  who  has  been  accustomed,  from  bis  child-  ' 
hood,  lo  receive  all  his  ideas  by  reflection  from  the  mirror  of  other 
minds,  who  has  been  taught  to  regard  books  as  the  fountain,  and 
the  stream,  and  die  very  ocean  of  knowledge,  and  who  scarcely 
values  the  light  of  heaven,  but  as  the  means  of  distinguishing  the 
mysterious  lines  and  curves  of  ihe  alphabetic  emblems,  by  which 
others  have  represented  In  feeble  ouUines,  die  very  objects  which 
this  light  Is  sent  to  exhibit  to  his  own  mind,  in  their  origin^  char- 
acter, their  native  beauty.  The  seedling  of  the  hot-house  is  not 
more  distinguished  from  the  tall  pine  of  the  forest,  than  tliese  intel- 
lectual parasites,  from  the  oaks  from  which  they  derive  their  unnat- 
ural or  sickly  growtii. 

It  is  with  no  small  pleasure,  therefore,  thai  we  Introduce  to  our 
readers  a  work  in  which  some  of  these  self  taught  men  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  secret  of  their  progress  and  success  Illustrated,  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  familiar  with  many  that  are  now  strug- 
gling on  In  the  same  course. 

The  introductory  essay  of  Mr  Edwards  is  full  of  interesting, 
expansive  ibouglii.  His  first  plea  Is  for  Am  country— a  call  upon 
all  who  desire  its  future  welfare,  who  dwell  with  fond  delight  upon 
its  prospects  of  future  greatness,  and  believe  that  this  welfare,  and 
these  prospects,  nil  depend  upon  mora!  and  Iiitelleclual  elevation, 
to  unite  In  their  efibrts  for  this  object.  He  complains,  that  we  are 
'belter  as  private  citizens,  than  as  members  of  a  commomoeaUh ;' 
thai  the  state  of  public  morals  is  not  so  elevated  as  that  of  the  iV 
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dividuals  of  the  community,  for  want  of  a  '  more  fervent  and  gen- 
eral co-operation  of  the  advocates  of  good  and  right.'  'When  a  great 
principle  is  at  stake,'  he  observes,  '  we  must  learn  to  dismiss  all 
minor  differences,  to  forget  all  local  attachments,  to  abjure  utterly 
every  sel6sh  consideration.  What  is  a  party,  what  is  a  religious 
denomination,  when  ajundamenial  law  of  right  or  justice  is  at  issue  V 

If  we  understand  him,  he  would  persuade  us  to  maintain  princi- 
ples with  undeviating  firmness  ;  but  to  leave  it  to  tliose  of  another 
age,  to  refuse  to  unite  in  a  deed  of  charity,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that '  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.' 

He  next  urges  the  necessity  of  more  constant  reference  to  the 
Providence  and  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  Scriptures  which 
be  has  given  us,  to  direct  our  principles  and  practice  on  aU  sub- 
jects ;  to  make  it  our  standard  of  action  in  political,  as  well  as  social 
life,  in  literature  and  education,  no  less  than  in  religion ;  and  not 
to  wear  the  motley  garb,  in  which  men  so  often  appear  in  private 
life  as  Christians,  in  literature  as  Pagans,  in  commerce  as  mere 
votaries  of  Mercury,  and  in  Politics,  as  the  disciples  of  Machiavelli. 
-  He  gives  a  just  rebuke  to  our  national  thirst  for  wealth,  one  of 
whose  results  is,  that  our  government  expends  its  resources  '  not 
in  extending  the  boundaries  of  science  and  of  civilization,  but  rather 
tfi  the  purchase  of  more  landj*  and  seems  more  anxious  that  the 
branches  of  our  national  greatness  should  spread  wider,  than  that 
its  top  should  rise  higher,  or  its  roots  strike  deeper  in  its  native  soil. 

Mr  Edwards  dreads,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  rather  the 
excess  than  the  want  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  '  Our 
country  is  ruined,'  he  observes,  '  if  it  becomes  too  prosperous. 
It  is  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  mind  which  we  need' — not  of 
mind  in  a  few  chosen  leaders,  but  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind — 
*  the  due  ascendency  of  mind  over  matter' — and  the  elevation  and 
direction  of  that  mind  by  the  influence  of  Christianity — not  of  a 
sect  or  party,  but  of  the  Bible. 

*  But,'  observes  the  author,  *  in  order  to  fulfil  these  great  trusts, 
and  to  accomplish  these  hi^h  purposes,  we  must  bring  some  new 
powers  into  the  field' — and  no  other  in  his  view  is  adequate,  but 
a  body  of  the  self  taught  men  to  whom  we  have  referred.  Of  these, 
he  remarks,  we  have  in  our  lyceums,  and  academies,  and  manual 
labor  schools,  and  colleges,  *at  least  100,000  young  men  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  in  a  course  of  self-education ;'  and  he  adds, 
'  no  other  nation  on  earth  is  possessed  of  such  a  treasure.^  We 
cannot  do  Justice  to  the  subject,  without  inserting  a  part  of  his  des- 
cription of  men  of  this  character. 

'They  possess  some  peculiar  advantoges  over  all  other  classes  of  men. 
They  have  confidence  in  their  own  power.  Whatever  of  character  they 
possess  has  been  tried  in  the  school  of  severe  discipline.  They  have 
oreaated  the  billows,  in  a  great  meaaore,  alone.    Others  have  had  their 
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doubts  resolved  by  teachers.  Tn  the  final,  resort,  diev  bave  depcaded  an 
foreign  nod  uuxiliory  siiL  Their  own  powers  have  been  tasliccl  for  > 
while,  but  the  ln»t  weight  has  been  lifted  up  by  the  sLouldcra  of  others. 
A  clearer  eye  Una  penetrated  the  dark  cloud  for  them.  It  is  eontetiiDCS 
the  fact,  that  an  individual  who  has  been  tuught  by  others,  has  more  am- 
Mence  in  the  opinioii  of  every  odb  else,  than  in  hia  own.  As  a  direct 
CDOsequeoce,  he  is  wavering,  timid,  pliable.  His  cbaractct  le  not  ewn- 
pacted  and  assimilated,  but  yielding  and  capricious.  His  usefulness  '»  of 
course  greutly  diuiinishc^d.  Buttiie  men,  of  whom  I  sjicuh,  Imve  measiir- 
ed  their  powers.     They  huve  depended  very  little  on  extraneous  aid. 

Another  attribute  of  this  class  of  indi^duals  is  independence  of  purpose. 
They  nre  sccustomed  to  form  opinions  accoriliRg  to  the  decislotw  of  llieir 
awD  judgments.  The/  are  like  thai  description  of  lawyers,  irtio  Jimie 
deeply  studied  [be   elementary  principles  of  llieir  profession,  who 

followed  nut  tliese  principles  into  nil  ififir  ramifications,  and  who  COi 

conehisioiis,  which  are,  in  a  great  meftsiire,  irrespective  of  particulsr  ftcia 
— (ktHa  which  may  coincide,  or  mny  not,  with  an  original  principle.  Sndi 
IttiTyors  nre  independent,  in  a  grent  degree,  of  precedents,  or  of  the  opin- 
ion of  i:ourta.  By  severe  thuuglit,  and  well-directed  study,  they  have 
formed  an  independent  hftbit  of  judgment  Such  is  the  fitct  with  [hose 
individuals  who  have  been  self-inslructers.  They  may  err  in  opinion,  and 
their  purposes  may  be  formed  on  insufficient  grounds;  but  they  are  Mt 
accustomed  to  bow  to  human  authority,  nor  yield  tlieii  free  agency  hI  the 
call  of  party  or  sect. 

Uony  of  this  class  have,  moreover,  an  invincible  perseverance.  The 
resoluteness  willi  which  they  resolve,  bag  a  counterpart  in  the  untiring 
execution  of  their  schemes.  DilHculties  only  excite  a  more  ardent  deaW 
to  ovDrelnnc  them.  Defeat  awakens  now  courage.  Affliction  noniuhM 
hope.  Uisapiiuinlmcnt  is  the  parent  and  precursor  cf  succ cm.  A  reaolu- 
tion  so  atning  is  «umetimes  fonned,  that  it  seems  to  enter  into  the  nature 
of  the  soul  i&cK.  It  swallows  up  the  whole  man,  and  produces  a  firmneM 
of  determination,  an  iron  obstinacy  of  pursuit,  which  nothing  but  dvmtll 
can  break  down. 

1  liavK  seen  >u  individual  commence  a  course  of  preimratory  studies  fu 
n  libnriJ  oducUion.  Weakness  of  sight  compelled  him  to  suqtend  his 
labors.  .\hvt  a  season  of  relaxation  lie  resumed  his  books,  but  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  disorder  induced  him  to  abamion  tlie  pursuit.  He  then 
tisnunied  the  duties  ofa  m<^rchant'B  clerk;  but  the  same  inexoreUe  iiece»- 
■lly  followed  him.  lis  ontered  into  tlio  engagements  of  a  third  p^af«8«0l^ 
with  an  little  succcns  as  before,  Buthe  was  not  discouraged.  Aniuooa- 
(|uerablo  dctnrniiniUiun  took  possession  of  his  soul,  that,  come  what  would, 
h«  would  not  despair.  In  Ino  merciM  providence  of  that  Being  who 
"  helps  ihi'se  who  help  themselvcB,"  he  was  directed  to  the  manufaeltiTiu 
of  a  i-ertnin  artii!lc  which  was  new  in  that  pnrt  nf  llie  United  Stales,  ul 
III*  labor*  wrie  rewarded  with  entire  success.  In  a  few  years,  he  b«c«iM 
Olio  of  tlie  nitut  otlluent  individuals  in  his  viciuity.' 

Mr  Edwnrds  ihen  presents  us  with  several  sirtking  illustrations 
of  ihuw  remarks,  which  should  rotise  to  action,  or  put  to  sbame, 
ihiwp  who  hlive  every  want  supplied,  and  every  privilege  funiished, 
nml  ev(?ry  thonghi  mid  (n'\m^  left  ni  lihcriy  for  the  ptirsiii  of 
kiiowlcrlge,  from  iiifunry  (o  innnh<K)d,  and  yet  sluniber  in  compar- 
aiivp  iniiciivity,  or  cumphiin  «f  ilieir  inability  to  aci-omplish  ibe 
groat  purposes  of  life- 

Aooiber  valuable  rliaracieristic  of  seifiaugbt  men,  Mr  Edwtnb 
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observes  that  they  usually  devoted  themselves  to  practical  objects ; 
among  which  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  the  most 
important  in  our  country.  It  is  one  for  which  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted,  because  they  have  learned  the  art  of  communicating  their 
knowledge  to  others  clearly. 

*  Self  taught  men  have  also  the  faculty  of  clearly  communicatingf  their 
knowledge  to  others.  In  this  respect,  they  make  excellent  teachers. 
They  have  worked  their  own  way  up  the  steeps  of  knowledge,  and  they 
can  point  out  the  path  in  which  they  came.  Their  attention  was  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  movements  of  their  guide,  for  they  had  none.  The  various 
objects  which  they  met,  they  clearly  marked  and  defined.  Whatever  were 
the  general  principles  which  they  adopted,  they  were  not  taken  upon  trust, 
but  were  well  considered.  These  individuals  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
their  progress  logically,  or  scientifically,  but  they  can  do  it  intelligently 
and  to  good  purpo^.  They  have  also,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  ability  to 
employ  familiar  illustrations.  For  the  sake  of  throwing  light  upon  their 
course,  they  have  not  searched  for  the  images  of  poetr)[,  nor  listened  to 
the  personifications  of  the  orator ;  they  have  collected  the  apposite  and 
graphic- illustrations  and  facts,  which  common  people  can  apprehend  and 
relish,  and  which  are  gathered  from  the  rocks  and  the  fields,  and  from  all 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life.  Arthur  Young,  the  self  taught  English 
agriculturist,  was  distinguished  as  an  instructor,  insomuch,  that  La  Fayette, 
and  the  Russian  prince  Galitzin,  and  the  Russian  emperor  himself,  intrusted 
lads  to  his  guidance  and  care.' 

After  thus  describing  the  valuable  traits  of  self-taught  men,  Mr 
Edwards  notices  some  of  the  defects  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  a  plan  of  self-education.  Among  these  he  mentions,  a  want  of 
comprehensiveness  of  mind  ;  liability  to  exclusive  attachment  to 
pursuits  followed  by  immediate  practical  results,  without  appre- 
ciating sufficiently  the  value  of  personal  knowledge ;  rigidness  of 
character  ;  and  over  estimation  of  their  attainments,  arising  from  the 
wafit  of  comparison  and  contact  with  others.  These  are  defects 
which  often  diminish  their  usefulness ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
so  serious  defects,  as  the  indolence,  or  feebleness  of  purpose,  or 
ignorance  of  practical  life,  which  are  too  often  found  in  those  who 
have  never  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
have  spent  their  time  exclusively  in  study,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  a  life  of  action. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  introductory  essay,  Mr  Edwards  presents 
a  few  striking  examples  of  men  who  succeeded  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  every  embarrassment,  some  after  the  loss  of  sight 
and  hearing,  as  the  ground  of  an  earnest  call  upon  all  who  have  the 
disposition,  to  undertake  without  fear,  the  task  of  self-instruction. 
He  sets  forth  the  high  responsibility  devolving  upon  a  generation, 
which  like  ihe  present,  is  preparing  the  welfare  or  wo  of  the  one 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  who  will  inhabit  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  again  makes  the  appeal  to  those  who  are  living  as  in- 
sulated beings,  or  as  mere  combatants  for  minor  interests — *  We  are 
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the  representatives  of  millions.'  ^  To  provide  intellectual  and  moial 
sustenance  for  such  an  amazing  population  requires  an  enlargemeoK 
of  thought,  and  an  expansiveness  of  philanthropy,  such  as  has  neiv 
yet  heen  exhibited  on  our  earth.'—*  How  pitiable,  how  deplonyi 
are  the  contests  between  political  parties,  and  benevolent  societies 
and  religious  denominations.  While  dius  contending  with  OM 
another,  we  are  losing  forever  the  favorable  moment  for  efloft** 

We  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass,  without  again  ui^ing  opOB 
those  who  are  anxious  to  do  good  to  their  country,  the  im[ 
of  an  American  Teacher's  Education  Society,  to 
out,  and  to  aid — not  wholly  to  support— -the  valuable  class  of 
whom  Mr  Edwards  describes.  What  institution  is  more  needed^ 
or  could  difiuse  blessings  more  widely,  than  one  which  sfaodl 
supply  our  vacant  or  ill-taught  schools,  and  the  thousand  chiUna 
daily  added  to  our  population,  with  ahh  andfaitkfiil  tiulmclsrsf 

Mr  Edwards  then  presents  us  with  a  series  of  highly  intemdK 
illustrations  of  the  principles  he  has  advanced,  in  brief  sketcho  v 
the  life,  and  struggles,  and  success  of  some  of  the  self-taugbt 
of  our  own  and  of  other  countries,  both  living  and  dead, 
whom  we  find  Murray,  Giflbrd,  McLean,  King,  Caiy,  Toua^ 
Davy,  Scott,  S:c. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  example  could  not  be  found,  to  ex- 
hibit the  resuhs  of  self-instruction,  than  in  a  subsequent  article  oa 
the  labors  of  Sequoyah^  the  Cherokee  Cadmus,  illustrated  as  it  it 
bv  another,  in  which  our  own  written  lane:uage,  the  product  of  cen- 
turies of  civilization,  and  generations  of  learned  men,  appears  in 
surikins:  contrast  with  that  which  has  been  devised  by  a  single 
ulMaueki  man. 

Wo  have  neither  time«  nor  disposition,  to  remark  upon  occasional 
defects  of  style  in  this  interesiinc  volume.  Indeed,  literary  criti- 
cism is  not  the  object  of  the  *  Annals  :-  and  with  so  vast  a  fieM 
btMore  us  as  the  subjeoi  of  education  presents,  we  should  scarcely 
fool  ours*M\  OS  justified  in  tuminc  aside  lo  dwell  upon  mere  rhetori- 
cal hlomishos*  whon^  they  do  not  form  an  essential  obstacle  to  the 
usotulncss  of  the  Ant))or, 

Wo  nwwmond  this  wwk  ss  a  Cv-^rdla:  to  diase  who 


w1kv,>  U^^owvoivo  m*\  oisoo^vr  Jato^i  }v»w«rs — a  pn 
«5»o  t.>  *ci:.\i  A  s^^i^,^  wK\<5f»  i.iS^jo^KO  ^iiii  be  feh  in 


which  o\i«>?s  iIvAt  trt-^  njut^.  !\>x»rxir-  trwi:  kb  iirriJe«s*  howewer 
numerous  his  ii»4n)CT«Nrj<  sS^m^^m  K^  xW  j«tcC3«cir  c^  nor  ca  we 
pitwM  <^r  iwa  ^>rw»  Wcm^^  iKaa  ir,  ^  i^^w^c  cxmcis  fioa 
an  iatttt^tt^  an^k  on  ^;SCNS4K>«iao?k  sa  a  itiM«t^ 


m  w  [Kv,>  rK^^oxwowv  m*\  oisoo^vr  Jato^i  iv^tots — a  rin  whkh  mar 
r^Mi5»o  ^       ^^         ^  ^   .         ---  / 

In  ok\<::\c  i>is  ArtN'V  xR-o  >«\>niv.  t«,-  rrrm  to  the 
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*  Without  this  self-labor,  self-discipline,  self-educatioo,  all  direct  instruction 
must  be  unavailing  and  useless.  And  is  not  this  obvious  ?  For  what  is  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  all  the  ordinary  processes  of  direct  instruction  ?  They  are  at 
best  but  means,  facilities,  and  aids,  which  presuppose  in  the  mind  to  which  they 
•re  applied,  an  active,  self-moving  co-operation.  Without  this,  they  can  effect 
nothing.  They  are  efficacious  just  so  far  as  the  individual  by  his  own  energies, 
0econ£  their  application,  and  no  further.  They  cannot  advance  him  a  single 
step,  unless  he  makes  corresponding  efibrts  to  go.  As  means,  facilities,  and  aids, 
tliey  are  of  immense  importance.  They  may  put  us  in  a  condition  for  improve- 
ment ;  they  may  aflford  us  the  light  of  experience  to  direct  our  efforts ;  they  may 
remove  unnecessary  obstacles  from  our  path ;  they  may  point  out  our  defects,  and 
diow  us  the  method  of  correcting  them ;  they  may  enable  us  to  strengthen  what 
ie  weak  and  to  use  well  what  is  strong ;  they  may  instruct  us  in  the  best  em- 
I^Ofment  of  our  faculties;  they  may  teach  us  how  to  study,  when  to  study, 
wfeiet  to  study,  and  wherefore  to  study; — ^but  after  all,  study  we  must,  and 
elodv  is  self-work,  and  incomparably  the  hardest  work  that  is  accomplished  be- 
neeni  the  sun.' 

*AI1  this,  thus  stated,  is  very  plain,  and  will  be  readily  admitted.  And  yet 
there  is  nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  more  frequently  forgotten.  There  is  a  vague 
notion,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  widely  prevalent,  that  schools,  and  ampler 
eeminaries  are  able,  by  a  power  inherent  in  themselves,  to  fill  the  mind  with  leam- 
li^ ;  or  that  it  is  to  be  received  inertly,  like  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  by  a 
mere  residence  at  the  places  of  instruction.    But  this  is  a  sad  mistake.' 

'  The  truth,  after  all,  is,  that  the  most  elaborate  and  manifold  apparatus  of  in* 
^traction  can  impart  nothing  of  importance  to  the  passive  and  inert  mind.  It  is 
almost  as  unavailing  as  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  heavens,  shed  upon  the  desert  sands.  *'  The  school  master,"  we  are 
told  by  one,  who,  be  it  observed,  is  himself  a  prodigy  of  self-education,  "  the  school 
master  is  abroad."  The  word  has  been  caught  up  by  the  nations  as  prophetical  of 
mighty  changes.  But  the  school  master  is  abroad  to  little  purpose,  unless  his  pupils 
stand  ready  in  their  places  to  receive  him  with  open  and  active  minds,  and  to  labor 
with  him  for  their  own  benefit  And  it  would  be  a  happier  auspice  still,  for  the 
great  cause  of  human  improvement,  if  it  could  be  said  that  men  were  bent  on  be- 
comiog,  each  in  his  several  station,  their  own  instructors.'* 


Art.  IV. — English  Orthography. 

[For  the  Annali  of  Edocation.]- 

Mr  Editor — The  English  language  is  to  exert  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world.  It  may  be  a  conceit  of 
Anglo-American  vanity,  but  when  I  look  at  the  attitude  the  British 
nation  and  our  own  have  assumed,  in  regard  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  at  the  incessant  and  increasing  intercourse  of  their  mer- 
chants with  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  their  political  relations  with  the 
southern  portions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  at  the  moral  power 
which  their  civilization  and  religion  give  them,  I  regard  them  as  the 
channel,  through  which  the  blessings  of  a  bounteous  Providence  shall 
flow  to  this  now  degraded  world. 

We  are  to  aflect  the  world  by  moral  influence.  If  we  war  against 
its  darkness,  our  weapons  are  the  mild  radiance  of  goodness  and 
troth.    Oar  example  must  exhibit  the  first ;  the  last  shines  upon  the 

*  Christian  Examiner,  Jan.  1882. 
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mind  through  (he  medium  of  language.     Language  is  nothing  bat 
HS  it  is  understood.     A  word  understood,  may  move  a  continent. 

Our  language  ia  the  repository  of  political,  moral,  and  religious 
truth,  immense  in  amount,  inestimable  in  value,  ]s  there  any  thing, 
which  prevents  the  easy  acquisition  of  it  by  foreigners!  Does  ibe 
obstacle  tie  in  the  nature  of  the  language,  or  in  our  arbitrary  ud 
whimsical  manner  of  representing  il  T  Is  the  labyrinth  of  pure  Eng- 
lish nu  Ethiopia,  guarded  against  all  access  by  natural  obstructions,  of 
rather  a  China  or  Paraguay  to  which  foreigners  are  denied  acces 
ty  the  arbitrary  law  of  his  Celestial  Majesty,  or  the  Dictator  Francia! 

While  it  is,  and  everwill  be,  a  task,  to  learn  a  language  compris- 
ing 40,000  words,  the  anomalous  and  incongruous  manner  of  repni- 
senting  it  by  letters  which  has  obtained,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  olwt*- 
cle  which  the  foreigner,  whether  European  or  Asiatic,  finds  it  most 
difficult  to  surmount.  One  who  would  learn  English,  must  learn,  not 
one  peculiar  and  copious  language,  but  two — a  spoken  dialect,  ibt 
more  difficult,  because  he  looks  for  help  to  the  written— and  n  written 
language,  the  more  intricate  and  perplexing  because  of  its  presumed 
correspondence  with  the  spoken.  The  anomalies  of  English  OTiho^ 
raphy  ace  so  numerous,  that  neither  is  the  mode  of  writing  any  guide 
to  the  actual  sounds  of  the  oral  language,  nor  are  these  a  clue  to  thfl 
mode  of  spelling.  Not  a  single  elementary  sound  is  represented  ad- 
formly,  and  only  by  any  one  alphabetic  character  ;  while  on  the  othet 
hand,  a  number  of  these  stand  for  six  or  eight  sounds  each.  I  migM  ' 
amuse  your  readers  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  deformities  of  our 
orthography.  To  occasion  wonder,  they  '  need  but  to  be  seen.'  Not 
however  to  select  individual  words  from  the  ten  thousand  liable  to 
the  same  reproach,  I  wish  to  present  to  your  readers  a  brief  a&- 
count  of  the  manner,  in  which  we  use,  or  rather  abuse,  the  choice 
gia  of  Cadmus. 

No  one  who  attempts  to  learn  a  language  is  willing  to  be  long  i^ 
norant  of  his  a  b  c.  Having  learned  them  perfectly,  be  should  ii 
able  to  read  with  fluency,  and  commit  to  writing  ^ny  word,  that  hs 
may  hear.  For  a  letter  is  defined  to  be  '  a  mark  of  a  sound  or  of  >■ 
articulation  of  sound.'  An  alphabet  is  a  catalogue  of  the w  marks. 
If  there  are  combinations  of  letters,  (as  we  have  many  in  Englidi) 
(ng  ik  ch  at,)  to  represent  the  elementary  sounds,  these  are  leaniM 
also,  as  composing  a  part  of  the  alphabet.  We  cannot  show  how  S 
complete  knowledge  of  our  letters  and  their  powers  qualifies  for  t«a^ 
ing,  better  than  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  foreigner,  begioaiBg 
to  apply  his  alphabetical  attainments.  The  words  ^Brought  irott  wen 
before  him.  He  attempted  to  articulate  them,  and  afler  a'pualU 
effort  he  uttered  oo-ro-ug-hl  i-ron.  '  Oh  !  no,'  said  his  teacher,  '  rmd 
i-em.'     'Ah,  sir,'  he  replied,  'I  cannot  learn  your  language.' 

Dr  Barber,  who  has  reduced  to  a  popular  form  the  results  of  Dr 
Rush's  inquiries  concerning  the  human  voice,  gives  17  tonic,  {L  9. 
vowel)  ehvunts  of  our  articulate  sounds.  To  these  should  be  added  an 
eighteenth,  viz.  e  in  there,  or  ai  in  air.  The  following  are  (he  sounds; 
lat.  e  in  paper ;  2nd.  a  in  all ;  3d.  o  in  not ;  4th.  a  in  hate ;  Sth.  t 
in  met ;  6th.  a  in  father ;  7(h.  a  in  at ;  SUi.  o  in  na ;  Mi.  o  m 
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lumie ;  10th.  ou  in  loud  ;  11th.  e in  me;  12th.  i  in  pit ;  13th.  u  in  rule ; 
14th.  fi  in  ptill ;  15th.  ot  in  toil;  16th.  t  in  tile;  17th.  u  in  mute; 
18th.  a*  in  mare.  Besides  these  modes  of  marking  the  several 
sounds,  there  is  an  unguessed  variety  of  others.  Of  these  I  will  now 
give  a  list,  with  an  example  to  each. 

The  first  elementary  sound,  represented  by  e  paper,  is  also  repre- 
sented by  twenty  distinct  characters,  as  follows ;  a  in  sugar,  ai  Britain,  ea 
pearl,  ee  cheerful  or  treenail,  (pron.  t^unnel ;)  eo  surgeon,  eou  gorgeous,  eu 
Jiessiettrs,  or  thereupon,  i  ftr,  w  religion,  tou  religious,  o  son,  do  blood, 
oa  cupboard,  oe  does,  ou  rough,  u  cur,  tie  guerdon,  y  m^rh,  and  U7e  in 
ansii^er. 

Of  the  second  sound,  there  are  eight  distinct  representations  ;  au,  maul, 
ttto  awl,  awe  awe,  eo  georgics,  o  nor,  oa  broad,  ou  cough. 

Of  the  third,  six ;  a  alter,  au  laurel,  e  encore ;  ou  hough,  ow  knot^l- 
edge. 

Of  the  fourth,  eleven;  ai  hail,  ao  gaol,   ay  hay,  aye  aye,  (ever)  au 

gauge,  aa  haak,  ea  break,  e  tete-a-tete,  ei  veil,  ey  they,  oei  coup  d^oeil.  Of 
le  nflh,  fourteen ;  a  many,  ae  Michaelmas,  ai  said,  ay  says ;  ea  dead,  ee 
(been  in  New  England)  ei  heifer,  eo  feoff,  ia  parliament,!  squirrel, ie  kielson, 
mend,  u  bury,  ue  guess,  ^ 

Of  the  sixth,  there  are  six ;  au  launch,  cm  haa  ;  e  clerk,  (Eng.  Diet's)  ea 
heart,  ua  guard.  Of  the  seventh,  five ;  ai  plaid,  aa  Isaac,  ea  pageantry, 
«a  giiaranty.  Of  the  eighth,  twelve ;  au  hautboy,  eau  heau,  eo  yeoman, 
ew  sheto,  oa  boat,  oe>  hoe,  oo  door,  ou  sou],  ow  iow,  owe  owe,  wo  su^ord.  Of 
the  nintli,  two  ;  oa  coat. 

Of  the  tenth,  five  ;  eo  M'Leod,  (pr.  name)  ow  now,  owe  Howe,  o  accompt 

Of  the  eleventh,  there  are  fifteen ;  ae  aegis,  ea  sea],  ee  peel,  ei  conceit, 
eo  people,  ey  key,  i  marine,  in  ratifta,  ie  mien  ;  ce  cecumenical,  oi  Turkois  ; 
nay  quay,  ui  palanquin,  uoi  Turquoise  ;  and  of  the  twelfth  ;  the  same  num- 
ber ;  ai  oraison  or  certain ;  ea  guinea,  ee  threepence,  coffee,  ei  forfeit,  ey 
money,  e  /Jngland ;  ia  marriage,  ie  sieve ;  o  women ;  ot  chamois,  (see 
Webster,)  ui  guilt,  u  busy,  uy  plaguy,  y  Smi/rna. 

Of  the  thirteenth,  there  are  seven ;  o  move,  au  manauvre,  ou  you,  oo 
pool,  oe  shoe ;  wo  two.  Of  the  fourteenth,  four ;  oo  stood,  ou  could  ;  t^ 
ttrist.  Of  the  fifteenth,  four ;  awy  strawy,  oy  hoy ;  uoy  huoy  (in  common 
life  at  least). 

Of  the  sixteenth,  there  are  ten ;  ai  aisle  ;  ei  heighten,  ey  eyas,  eye  eye  ; 
ie  lie,  ui  guile,  uy  huy,  y  hy,  ye  lye;  Of  the  seventeenth,  twelve;  eau 
beauty,  eo  feod,  eu  rheum,  etc  teto,  etoe  ewe ;  ieu  lieu,  iew  view ;  ou  youth  ; 
tie  blue,  ui  suit,  ueue  queue.  Of  the  eighteenth,  there  are  nine ;  at  atr, 
ay  Ayres,  (pr.  name)  aye  prayer ;  e  there,  ee  eVr,  (ever)  ea  hear,  ei  heir, 
ey  eyre. 

1  have  purposely  omitted  the  words  memoir,  connoisseur,  because 
there  is  little  uniformity  in  pronouncing  them  ;  and  also  one,  whose 
initial  letter  stands  for  two  elements.  We  shall  see  similar  cases 
among  the  consonants. 

*  See  Preface  to  Webster's  8vo.  Dictionary,  and  Cummings'  Spelling  Book. 
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Tba  followiag  table  gives  a  condemed  rietr  of  ih»  same  facts,  tbe 
examples  being  omitted. 


dtmetUi. 

1.  e  in  paper 

a,Bi;  ea,«e,  eo,eon,  eui  i,  io,  ion  ;  o,  oa,  e,  oo,  ou  ; 

n,  ue  (  7 ;  we. 

tu,  aw,  aue  (  eo,  an ;  0,  oa,  00. 

e,  eo ;  on,  ow. 

3.  a  in  all 
a  0  in  not 

4.  o  in  bote 

5.  e  in  nut 

a  a  in  father 

aa,  ai,  ao,  au,  ay,  aye  j  e,  ea,  ei,  ey  s  mi- 
a,  ae,  ai,  ay  ;  ea,  e«,  ei,  bo  ;  i,  ia,  ie  {  u,  ue. 
aa,  au ;  e,  ea ;  ua. 

7.  a  in  «t 
a  0  in  no 
9. 0  in  bome 
10.  ou  in  loud 

aa,ai;  ea;  ua. 

au  i  eau,  eo,  ew  j  oa,  in,  oo,  oo,  ow,  ow« ;  wo. 

oa. 

eo ;  0,  ow,  owe. 

IL  «  in  me 
IS.  t  in  pit 

13.  V  in  nde 

14.  u  in  pull     > 

B  ;  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ey ;  i,  ia,  ie;  oo.oij  nay,  ui,  urf. 
ai;  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey ;  ia,ie(  o,  m;  o,  ni,  uy  ;  j. 
^0,  C8,  oen,  00,  ou  ;  w«. 
oo,ou;  w. 

15.  ot  in  tMl 
la  t  in  ttle 
17.  M  in  mute 

awy;oy;noy. 

aj;ei,ey,eye;ie;ui,uy;  y,  yo. 

eau,  eo,  eu,  ew,  ewe ;  isu,  lew ;  od ;  m,  uene,  w. 

l&«inmare. 

u,ay,  ayeje,ea,ee,ei,ey. 

From  a  careful  inspection  of  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  thai  ilieK 
are  fiftyfour  letters  and  combinations  io  use  to  espreis  IS  elemeotarj 
tonic  sounds.  Of  course  no  account  is  made  here  of  the  proper 
dipthongs,  as  ua  persuade,  oe,  poet,  &.c.  The  54  letters  and  cooh 
binationa  are  employed  to  express,  on  an  average,  a  little  more  than 
three  elements  each.  The  tasli  of  learning  perfectly  this  portion  oT 
the  alphabet  is  equal  to  learning  an  alphabet  of  166  characters. 
For  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  learn  three  letters,  each  having  its  om 
power,  as  to  learn  one,  which  bas  three  powers.  Suppose  the  Greek 
letter  n,  to  denote  tbe  articulations  n  x  i  indiscriminately.  Would  it 
not  be  as  easy  to  learn  tbe  three  letters'  at  once,  as  oue  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  three  t  We  sfiall  be  convinced  that  it  would,  if  we  i» 
member,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  we  most  learn,  with  no  general  pn» 
ciple  tn  guide  us,  to/tieh  of  its  powers  it  has,  in  any  given  inataneft 
Our  knowledge  must  embrace  every  word  of  the  langiinge  in  whick 
the  letter  occurs,  before  tbe  alphabet  is  fully  known.  Just  so  it  is  in 
English.  It  is  impossible  lo  tell  with  certainty,  at  first  sight,  how  anf 
one  of  our  vowels  is  sounded. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consonants.  The  following  list  embraces  aU 
the  subtonic  and  atonic  elements  ;  and  indeed  there  are  four  articulf 
tions,  that  are  not  strictly  elements.  Yet  they  either  have,  or  ought ta 
have,  characters  appropriated  to  them. 

1.  B.  in  beg  ;  marked  also  by  p  in  cupboard  ;  2. 

2.  D.  in  Md;  1. 

3.  F.  iafw ;  p  sapphire ;  pk  in  aenph,  gJi  n  laufA ;  4. 

4.  <?.  in  gv ;  gk  glnti ;  2.  ,  v    .  ,- 

5.  a.ialuil. 
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6.  K.  in  baAre ;  c  in  art,  q  quiU,  ch  chord,  ck  ssLck,  gh  hoxxgh,  g  in 
strength,  Kk  Khhn  ;  8. 

7.  L,  in  Amb ;  gl  sera^Ao ;  2. 

8.  ill.  in  me ;  1. 

9.  N.no;  m  accomptant ;  2. 

10.  P.  put,  pA  di/>Athong  (Walker  ;)  2. 

11.  JR.  in  read ;  rh  r/ietoric,  /  co/bnel ;  3. 

12.  S,  in  5et;  c  ceiling,  t  nation,  sc  scene;  4. 

13.  T,  in  a/;  6  subtle,  c  victuals,  d  in  all  words  afler  p,  k,  t, 
8,  and  c,  in  the  same  syllable,  as  wip'e^,  chas'(/;  %  mezzotinto,  th 
thyme '^  5. 

14.  V.  in  hat;oc  \  fof,ph  Stephen ;  3. 

15.  Y.  in  ye  ;  A  /lumor  (yumor,)  J  halleliyah,  e  JEJurope,  tonton;  5. 

16.  Z,  in  dozen;  5  has,  x  JTerxes^  c  discern;  4. 

17.  NG.  in  thi/i^ ;  n  thank ;  2. 

18.  TIL  in  Min  ;  1. 

19.  TH,  in  thee;  1. 

The  remaining  letters  are  capable  of  analysis,  but  in  practice,  it  is 
better  to  regard  them  as  elements.  I  have  yet  seen  no  accurate  de- 
scription of  them. 

20.  Sh.  in  shine ;  s  in  sure,  ch  cAicanOi  c  enunciate,  t  partiality ;  5. 
21'  Z,  azure;  s  pleasure,  2. 

22.  CH,  in  cAarm  ;  t  vir/ue,  c  vermicelli ;  3. 

23.  J  in  join  ;  g  in  ^em,  d  et/ucate,  dg  edg;  4. 

Adding  the  number  of  the  modes  of  marking  the  several  letters, 
we  have  68  ways  of  representing  the  twenty-three  atonic  and  sub- 
tonic  elements.  For  this  there  are  32  distinct  letters  or  combina- 
tions, fi,  d,  f,  g,  1,  m,  p,  r,  s,  t,  and  z,  are  doubled  at  the  end  of 
words.  X  is  used  for  ks,  and  gz.  Many  words  beginning  with  u 
(e.  g.  union,)  have  a  consonant  y  articulated  before  the  u.  We  uni- 
formly insert  a  t  in  uttering  the  word  eighth-^-fa/c-tAJ  On  the  con- 
trary, of  the  representatives  of  the  articulate  sounds,  eighteen  of 
the  consonant  and  six  of  the  vowel  letters,  or  combinations,  are  otu 
amif  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  an  expressive  word  from  Hebrew 
Grammar.  They  are  perfectly  at  rest.  Thus  the  g  in  ^naw,  k  in 
know,  tie  in  dialogue  and  their  countless  fellows,  stand  '  for  ornanunt — 
not  use.'  If  we  retain  our  usual  definition  of  a  letter,  they  are  no 
more  letters,  than  the  suttlers,  women,  and  boys,  that  followed  Xerxes, 
were  his  soldiers. 

Not  to  be  tedious  upon  the  minutics,  when  the  whole  system  is  as 
bad  as  any  of  its  parts,  I  wish  to  turn  the  minds  of  your  readers  to 
a  few  of  the  considerations,  which  a  glance  at  the  subject  naturally 
awakens.  We  have-  seen  that  there  are  in  use,  to  denote  our  18 
vowel  sounds,  54  characters,  or  groups  of  these.  They  are  a,  aa,  ae, 
as,  ao,  au,  aw,  awe,  axoy,  ay,  aye  ;  e,  ea,  eau,  ee,  ei,  eo,  eou,  ew,  ewe,  ey, 
eye ;  t,  ia,  ie,  ieu,  ieto,  to,  iou  ;  o,  oa,  oe,  oei,  oeu,  ot,  oo,  ou,  ow,  owe ; 
n,  ua,  uay,  tte,  tune,  tit,  tiot,  noy,  uy  ;  y,  ye ;  w,  we,  and  wo.  To  learn 
these  with  their  tripple  uses  and  their  particular  application,  we  believe  is 
unquestionably  more  difficult,  than  to  fix  in  mind  an  alphabet  of  166 
characters.     So  our  32  consonant  representatives,  for  like  reasons, 
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are  worse  than  70  distinct  characters  wpuld  be,  if  distribated  nqmlj 
among  the  23  consonant  sounds.  How  then  does  cor  laogaage  p»* 
sent  itself  to  the  foreigner  ?  His  first  task  is,  if  he  would  know  Ims 
a  6  c,  to  learn  236  letters,  or,  what  is  a  task  of  no  less  difficMiltj  jMi^ 
tainly,  twenty -six  letters  with  236  sounds!  Wje  will  sappooe 
have  learned  them,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  our  tables.  He 
the  letter  a  with  its  eight  distinct  sounds ;  e  and  o  with  the 
number  of  each;  the  combinations  at,  ea,  and  ov,  and  aU  of  the 
sounds,  which  each  of  them  marks;  and  so  throughout. 

To  make  the  case  simple,  we  will  imagine  him  to  know  bj 
tion,  whether  any  letters  in  the  words  before  him  are  oHami^ 
silent,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term ;  and  whether  in  such 
aloes,  poet,  coin,  coincide,  co-operate,  &c.  the  vowels  form  on^ 
syllables ;  to  know  likewise  whether  any  consonant  is  to  be 
stood  before,  or  inserted  in  a  word,  in  case  he  is  to  iead;«^i 
roust  look  at  him  as  either  translating  written  language  into  erd,lftlft 
is,  reading;  or  oral  into  written,  that  is,  writing  down  whei^lf 
hears.  We  will  likewise  suppose  him,  if  engaged  in  this  last  41% 
to  know  when  to  omit  a  consonant  that  is  articulated,  and  tospWf 
one,  which  is  not.  In  these  circumstances,  we  will  suppose  ^iil# 
look  at  a  word,  and  attempt  to  discover  by  reasoning  from  his  bsMt 
edge  of  the  powers  of  the  letters,  what  sound  he  must  iittar^  <.l«l 
any  common  word,  say  discovery,  attract  his  eye.  He  sees  fifeUipr 
sonants  and  four  vowels.  True,  the  e,  i,  and  y,  often  mark  m  elMlii^ 
nant  articulation.  But  let  him  know  by  instinct,  if  he  cannot  4i|iMI^ 
wise,  that  here  they  are  vowels.  Since  the  consonants  in  MMlii 
have  two  uses  each,  he  sees  it  is  but  an  even  chance  whether  ha  jUI. 
be  right  in  regard  to  them  ;  while  with  respect  to  the  vowdb,  iMIl^ 
one,  he  will  be  wrong.  But  he  must  come  to  particulars.  HeSM|{| 
apply  the  minutim  of  his  attainments.  D  has  two  sounds,  »  fiwlp;^ 
as  many,  v  one,  and  r  but  one.  Hence  there  are  but  seven 
errors  in  uttering  the  consonants  merely !  Of  the  vowels,  i 
authorized  sounds,  o  eight,  e  eight,  and  y  three.  He  may  thenAH 
give  to  each  vowel  one  of  its  own  sounds,  and  yet  err  in  twenls  ilft 
ferent  modes.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  his  knowledge  OfrtJtll 
alphabet,  which,  if  it  were  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  g^M^iH^ 
infallibly,  gives  but  one  chance  in  twentyeight,  of  pronouncttW^j||| 
word  accurately. 

But  children  and  others,  likewise  learn  words  by  hearing, 
is  to  this  sense,  that  language  is  first  addressed.  In  trandmih^ 
oral  language  into  written,  the  evils  of  an  irregular  orthographf  dk . 
most  felt.  Many  a  person  trained  to  the  spelling  lessons  of  our  sohwi 
through  the  dozen  years  in  which  spelling  is  a  daily  task,  finds  fchi^ 
self,  or  is  found,  a  bad  speller.  I  have  seen  the  manuscripts  of  ktfj^ 
and  young  men  in  our  Academies,  of  undergraduates  in  our  CottMa 
of  graduates,  and  of  professional  men,  and,  notwithstanding .  Ai 
disproportionate  time  devoted  to  orthography,  I  have  noticed  so  wtHlf 
orthographic  errors,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  half  of  tbUi 
persons  were  bad  spellers,  while  a  majority  of  the  remaindsiL  Mp 
more  or  lets  deficient  in  accuracy.  '  f 
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We  shall  see  whence  this  arises,  by  supposing  that  our  learner, 
knowing  the  alphabet  in  its  length  and  breadth,  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  record  a  *  winged  word,'  that  lights  upon  his  ear.  Let  it  be 
the  same  word  discovert/.  That  we  may  not  be  detained  with  the 
consonants,  let  him  be  guided  to  these  instinctively.  With  the  ^rst 
tonic  element  he  is  familiar,  and  he  knows  the  fifteen  ways  of  repre- 
senting it  by  letters.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty  ways,  by  which 
usage,  the  *jus  et  norma  scribendi,*  authorises  us  to  mark  the  second 
▼owel.  The  same  sound  occurs  in  the  third  syllable.  Lastly,  the  final 
▼owel  is  the  twelfth  in  our  list  and  may  be  denoted  by  fifteen  differ- 
ent letters  or  combinations.  If  then,  as  we  have  supposed  he  may,  he 
Mis  the  consonants,  he  may  misspell  the  first  syllable  in  fourteen  modes, 
the  second  and  third  in  nineteen  each,  and  the  last  in  fourteen,  and 
yet,  use  in  each  case,  an  authorized  representative  of  the  sound  that 
strikes  his  ear. 

He  may  therefore  write  the  word  wrong  in  66  different  ways, 
and  still,  with  respect  to  the  marks  of  the  sounds,  keep  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  indulgent  genius  of  English  orthography. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  see  why  adults  so  often  find  the  task 
of  learning  to  read  and  write  with  accuracy,  one  of  hopeless 
magnitude.  We  are  probably  making  daily  advances  in  acquisitions 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  uses  of  our  letters,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  our  education.  The  adult  expects  to  attain  in 
a  few  weeks,  what  has  cost  us  a  daily  expense  of  labor,  for  years. 

Ifitistrue,  that  so  long  as  we  cling  with  intense  fondness  to  the 
deformities  of  our  orthography — with  a  fondness  like  the  mother's  love 
to  her  offspring,  enhanced  by  deformity — much  time  is,  and  must  be, 
wasted  over  the  elementary  books  of  reading  and  spelling.  It  becomes 
the  friends  of  education  to  examine  the  facts,  and  act  with  energy, 
as  men  living  in  the  age  of  reform.  We  have  laid  aside  the  wigs 
and  queues  and  hoops  of  our  ancestors ;  what  harm  if  we  clip  a 
word  of  some  of  its  supernumerary  letters?  We  will  not  balance 
the  wheat  on  the  horse's  back  with  a  stone ;  *  why  continue  to  give 
balance  and  symmetry  (!)  to  'though*  and  the  hundreds  of  words  that 
resemble  it,  by  as  useless  an  appendage  ?  Yet  we  laugh  at  others 
§»  retaining  the  stone  and  ourselves  cling  to  the  other  with  a  pertinsp 
eioas  contempt  of  him  who  is  not  equally  zealous  for  the  orthographic 
*  traditions '  of  the  men  of  olden  time.  Let  him  who  wishes  to  learn 
the  importance  of  reform,  here  examine  its  probable  effects,  in  ref- 
eience  to  the  time  spent  by  children  in  acquiiing  the  arts  of  reading 
and  spelling — to  the  acquisition  of  our  literature  by  foreigners,  and  its 
influence  over  them, — particularly  to  the  mental  and  moral  inrv- 
profement  of  English  and  American  colonies ;  and  to  name  a  single 
case,  to  the  infant  settlements  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  Afri- 
can tribes.  It  were  easy  to  illustrate  its  bearing  on  each  of  these, 
hill  my  communication  is  already  long. 

*  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  Dutch,  in  some  of  the  more  obscvire  settle- 
meots  of  our  country,  still  carry  their  grain  in  one  end  of  a  bag  thiown  over  a 
He's  back,  with  a  stone  in  the  other  end  to  balance  it 
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Art,  V. — Intention  of  a  new  Alphabet, 

[The  man  irho  iaTcnts  a  valuable  macbine.  In  ttimliiisb  labor,  or  inercot 
vealtb,  is  deemed  worthy  of  public  honor*  and  rpwgrJs.  II'  it  facilitate!  Ibt 
Intercoursa  of  men,  and  the  means  of  improvament,  he  is  raoked  still  higher; 
and  he  who  produces  Bomelhlo^  origioal,  whether  it  be  an  iostrument,  or  >  bogi, 
or  a  plao,  or  even  a  ^ugla  trulb,  which  conlributes  dircclly  and  in  a  high  degne 
to  the  promotion  of  iolelJeCtual  light,  is  placed  upon  the  calendar  of  public  Ms- 
efactors,  to  whom  we  pay  a  aevcr  ceasing  tribulc  of  graliludo  and  reqiecb 
Watt,  and  Whitney,  and  Fullon,  and  Arkwright,  and  Fraaklin,  and  Harrq, 
are  claimed  as  an  honor  to  their  country  on  such  grounds ;  and  the  birthday  i 
Robert  Railies,  is  a  jubilee  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

But  a  Cadmu)  is  so  rarely  seen,  and  the  invention  or  a  wntleD  language  ilM 
effort  of  genius  and  perseverance  so  unlike  any  cocihinatioa  of  wheels  and  IcTcn 
and  movinc  powers, — so  distinct  from  any  new  arrangement  of  vrords  and  ide^ 
or  any  of  those  plans  and  systems  which  genius  hag  deviled,  or  bcneiolencc  tit- 
cuted,  to  employ  writlen  language  as  a  means  of  improving  mankind — that  we 
have  no  standard  by  which  to  estimate  at  once,  the  vdlue  oT  the  original  dison- 
ery  of  the  matmmenl,  by  means  of  which  all  lliese  oiierations  of  beneficence  nt 
performed. 

Let  us,  however,  imadDe  every  book  in  our  language  Id  be  blotted  out.hl« 
nippose  ourselves  unable  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  the  abseot,  or  to  ieef 
a  record  of  the  past,  or  to  preserve  our  kiwwiedge  tur  the  future,  wilhnoiillKr 
evidence  of  our  rights  and  property  hut  beads,  and  wampum,  and  landmarkt.  lad 
oral  leitimony,  and  we  may  approximate  the  value  which  should  be  placed  upa 
the  laboTB  ol3egiuiyoh,  the  iavenlor  of  the  alphabet  which  serves  as  the  mfdioo 
of  Intercourse  to  the  Cherokee  nation.  Let  us  eianiioe  the  multitude  of  eAxn 
which  have  been  made  fai  devise  a  perlect  alphabet  for  our  own  language,  If 
the  most  learned  men,  and  we  can  better  estimate  llie  honor  due  to  an  unlnlorail 
Indian,  who  has  produced  an  alphabet  by  which  a  Cherokee  boy  may  learn  tt 
read  his  native  langua^  in  two  or  three  days,  as  readily  as  wo  could  tvidour 
own,  after  months  of  mstruction.  We  are  persuaded  that  we  shall  eralifj  «« 
readers  in  presenting  them  the  roUowing  account  uf  tbi^  rtiniarkablo  iaveoliM, 
which  we  requested  from  Mr  Elias  Boudinol.  h^iiself  n  Cherokee,  and  Ik 
editor  of  the  national  paper,  the  Cherokee  Phenix,  precisely  aa  prrpared  wi 
corrccitd  in  proof  by  himself.] 

To  TBB  Editor  of  the  Annals  op  Education, 

Many  of  your  readers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  CheriAee 
Alphabet;  btit  few,  perhaps,  have  had  access  to  a  history  of  its  in- 
venlioD,  and  hardly  any  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Alpli&bet 
itself.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ihia  remark  a  l)l(]  displny  of  geDJua  hit 
not  been  more  generally  noticed  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  * 
proper  tribute  paid  to  the  untutored  inventor.  It  is  not  yet  too  lite 
to  do  justice  to  this  great  benefactor  of  the  Cherokees,  who,  by  ha 
inventive  powers,  has  raised  them  to  an  elevation  unattaincd  by  snj 
other  Indian  nation,  and  made  them  a  reading  and  intellectual  people. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  therefore  thought  pniptr 
to  present  to  the  readers  of  the   'Annals  of  Ediicalion,'   a  eboHW- 
count  of  this  invention,  and  some  particulars  relating  to  the  natureof 
the  Alphabet.     In  giving  the  former,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  use  tbe 
account  given  by  Mr  Knapp,  in   his  first  lecture  on  '  Americ      ' 
erature,'     The  facts  stated  by  him  can  be  relied  upon,  u  the 
derived  from  Sequoyah   himself,  through  the  interpretatioo  <d  » 
gent  Cherokees.    Mr  Knapp  nmraces  his  account  thus : 
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'  The  Indians  themselves  are  becoming  philologists  and  grammarians,  and 
exciting  the  wonder  of  the  world,  by  the  invention  of  letters.  The  invention  of 
the  Cherokee  alphabet,  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  philosopher  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe ;  but  as  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  satisfactory  account 
of  the  progress  and  history  of  this  greatest  effort  of  genius  of  the  present  day^  I 
will  state  what  I  icnow  of  it,  from  the  lips  of  the  inventor  himself.' 

Mr.  Knapp  then  relates  the  manner  in  which  his  interview  with 
Sequoyah  was  conducted. 

•In  the  winter  of  1828,  a  delegation  of  the  Cherokees  visited  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  among  them 
was  Se-quo-yah ',*  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet.  His  English  name 
was  George  Guess;  he  was  a  half-blood;  but  had  never,  from  his  own  account, 

?K>ken  a  single  word  of  English  up  to  the  time  of  his  invention,  nor  since, 
rompted  by  my  own  curiosity,  and  urged  by  several  literary  friends,  I  applied 
to  Sequoyah,  through  the  medium  of  two  interpreters,  one  a  half-blood,  Capt. 
Rogers,  and  the  other  a  full-blood  chief,  whose  assumed  English  name  was 
John  Maw,  to  relate  to  me,  as  minutely  as  possible,  the  mental  operations  and 
all  the  facts  in  his  discovery.  He  cheerfully  complied  with  my  request,  and 
gave  very  deliberate  and  satisfactory  answers  to  every  question ;  and  was  at  the 
Mune  time  careful  to  know  from  the  interpreters,  if  I  distinctly  understood  his 
answers.  No  stoick  could  have  been  more  grave  in  his  demeanor  than  was 
Sequoyah ;  he  pondered,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  each  question  was  put,  before  he  made  his  reply,  and  often  took  a 
whiff  of  his  calumet,  while  reflecting  on  an  answer.' 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  Sequoyah  are  those  of  a  full-blooded 
Cherokee,  though  his  grandfather,  on  the  father's  side,  was  a  white 
man.  He  was  educated  in  all  the  customs  of  his  nation,  and,  as  Mr 
K.  says,  was  and  is  to  this  day  ignorant  of  any  language  but  his  own. 

'  The  details  of  the  examination  are  too  long  for  the  closing  paragraph  of  this 
lecture ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was  this :  That  he,  Sequoyah,  was  now 
about  sixty-five  years  old,  but  could  not  precisely  say ;  that  in  early  life  he  was 
gay  and  talkative ;  and  although  he  never  attempted  to  speak  in  Council  but 
once,  yet  was  of^cn,  from  the  strength  of  his  memory,  his  easy  colloquial  pow- 
ers, and  ready  command  of  his  vernacular,  story-teller  of  the  convivial  party. 
His  reputation  for  talents  of  every  kind  gave  him  some  distinction  when  he  was 
quite  young,  so  long  ago  as  St  Clair*s  defeat.  In  this  campaign,  or  some  one 
that  soon  followed  it,  a  letter  was  found  on  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  which  was 
wrongly  read  by  him  to  the  Indians.  In  some  of  their  deliberations  on  this 
subject,  the  question  arose  among  them,  whether  this  mysterious  power  of  the 
talking  leaf,  was  the  gifl  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  man,  or  the  discovery 
of  the  white  man  himself  ?  Most  of  his  companions  were  of  the  former  opinion, 
while  he  as  strenuously  maintained  the  latter.  This  frequently  became  a  subject 
of  contemplation  with  him  afterwards,  as  well  as  many  other  things  which  he 
knew,  or  had  heard,  that  the  white  man  could  do;  but  he  never  sat  down  seri- 
ously to  reflect  on  the  subject,  until  a  swelling  on  his  knee  confined  him  to  his 
cabin,  and  which  at  length  made  him  a  cripple  for  life,  by  shortening  the  diseased 
leg.  Deprived  of  the  excitements  of  war,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  the 
loDg  nights  of  his  confinement,  his  mind  was  again  directed  to  the  mystery  of 
the  power  of  speaking  by  Utters  ;  the  very  name  of  which,  of  course,  was  not 
to  be  found  in  his  language.' 

The  immediate  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  the  great  un- 
dertaking, are  not  stated  by  Mr  Knapp.  It  appears  that  he  was  led 
to  think  on  the  subject  of  writing  the  Cherokee  language  by  a  con- 
▼ersation  which  took  place  at  a  certain  town  called  Saula.  Some 
young  men  were  remarking  on  the  wonderful  and  superior  talents  of 
the  white  people.     One  of  the  company  said  that  white  men  could  put 

*  The  spelliog  of  the  name  is  conformed  to  the  Cherokee  standard. 
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k  talk  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  send  it  at  any  distance,  and  it  would 
bo  perfectly  understood  by  thoae  who  would  reccJFe  i(.  All  admitted 
that  this  was  indeed  an  art  far  beyond  the  reacb  of  the  Indian,  and 
ihey  were  utterly  al  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  way  it  was  done. 
Sequoyah,  aller  listening  for  a  while  in  silence  to  tlie  conversatioo, 
raised  himself,  and  putting  ou  an  air  of  great  importance,  obsened, 
'  You  are  all  foola;  why  the  thing  is  very  easy ;  I  can  do  it  myself:' 
And  taking  up  a  flat  stone  which  lay  near  him,  he  commenced 
making  words  on  it  with  a  pin.  After  a  few  minutes  he  told  them 
what  he  bad  written,  by  making  a  mark  for  each  word.  This  produ- 
ced a  laugh  and  the  confersation  on  that  subject  ended.  The  inTee- 
tive  powers  of  Sequoyah  were  however  now  put  in  active  operation, 
although  it  would  seem  from  the  narrative  of  Mr  K.  that  he  had 
tbonght  on  the  subject  long  before,   aud  had  to  contend    with  the 

firejudicea  of  some  of  his  nation,  who  believed  that  the  knowledge  of 
eiters  belonged  only  to  the  white  man.  Some  of  this  ]K>rtion  of  hit 
countrymen  attempted  to  convince  him  that  God  had  made  that  great 
distinction  between  the  while  and  red  man,  by  relating  lo  him  tht 
blowing  tradition : 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  Yp*  we  yah  c,  a  term  applied  to  to 
Indian,  signifying  a  real  or  genuine  man  ;  and  the  yi-  we  na  gu,  ot 
wiile  man.  The  Indian  was  the  elder,  and  in  his  hands  the  Creator 
I^aced  a  book ;  in  (he  hands  of  the  other  be  placed  a  boM  and  amm, 
with  a  command  that  they  should  both  make  a  good  ufic  of  ihen. 
The  Indian  was  very  slow  in  receiTing  the  book,  nnd  appeat«d  m 
indiHercnt  about  it  that  the  while  man  came  and  stole  it  from  bin 
when  his  attention  was  directed  another  way.  He  was  then  eoof 
peiled  to  take  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  gain  his  subsistence  by  vatsh 
ing  the  chase.     He  had  thus  forfeited  the  boob  which  his  Creator  h»d 

E laced  in  his  hands,  and  which  now  of  right  belonged  to  his  wtiitt 
rother. 
The  narration  of  such  a  story  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  em- 
Tince  Sequoyah,  and  to  divert  him  from  his  great  purpose.  After  the 
iBterview  at  Sauta  alluded  to  above,  he  went  home,  purchased  mate- 
rials, and  in  earnest  began  '  to  paint  the Ch«okec  language  oa  f*fti' 
The  process  of  his  labors  is  properly  detailed  by  Mr  Knapp  in  tbi 
Mlowing  paragraph. 

*From  the  cries  of  wild  beasts,  from  the  talents  of  llu-  rnorking.bird,  rrvn  ftl 
voices  of  his  children  and  hi«  cnrnpaoions,  he  knen  \hs\  fcctiiigq  and  purfooi 
were  conveyed  by  diflerent  eournJs,  from  ore  intelTigeni  bi-iii:;  to  snolluT.  The 
thought  struck  him  (o  try  (o  ascertain  sTI  the  wmuls  In  ihc  I.'hcrakeo  luneuin- 
Hil  own  ear  wan  not  remarkably  discriminating,  and  li>'  t.illeil  lo  hU  ltd  3« 
more  acute  ears  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  foand  great  ^■j-Lsliinfe  Irom  ifcen- 
When  he  thought  that  he  had  distinguished  all  Iht:  iljfluiifTil  sniiudi  in  cbdr 
farngu*)^.  he  adempled  lo  use  gnclorial  sigiu,  images  of  hirily  uml  beaitt,  U 
convey  these  wuods  lo  others,  or  lo  mark  them  in  his  own  mind.  He  maa  dr^^ 
this  method,  as  difficult  or  impossible,  and  tried  arbitrary  si^ns.  wilhoul  any  rv^J 
to  Kppeaninces,  eicept  such  as  might  assist  him  in  rccoltccdiig  [hem,  anf 
tingvishiiig  Ihem  from  each  other.' 


'Sequoyah,  at  first,  thought  of  no  way  but  to  make  a  cbarai 
'nw-AicactardaDiiliag  Ibe  Cherokee  nual  nund  of  u  in  tmdtr. 
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each  word.  He  pursued  this  plan  for  about  a  year,  in  which  time  he 
he  had  put  down  several  thousand  characters,  fie  was  then  convinced 
that  the  object  was  not  to  be  attained  in  that  way.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  discouraged.  He  firmly  believed  there  was  some  way  in  which 
the  Cherokee  language  could  be  expressed  on  paper,  and  after  trying 
several  other  methods,  he  at  length  hit  upon  the  idea  of  dividing  the 
words  into  parts  or  syllables.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  this  plan, 
when  he  found  to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  the  same  characters  woujd 
apply  in  different  words,  and  that  the  number  would  be  comparatively 
few.  After  putting  down  and  learning  all  the  syllables  that  he  could 
think  of,  he  would  listen  to  speeches,  and  the  conversation  of  strang- 
ers, and  whenever  a  word  occurred  which  had  a  part  or  syllable  in 
it,  which  he  had  not  before  thought  of,  he  would  recollect  it  until  he 
had  made  a  character  for  it.  In  this  way  he  soon  discovered  all  the 
syllables  in  the  language.  After  commencing  upon  the  last  plan,  it 
is  believed  he  completed  his  system  in  about  a  month.  He  adopted 
a  number  of  English  letters  which  he  took  from  a  spelling  book  then 
in  his  possession.     Mr  Kuapp  then  goes  on  to  state  : 

*  At  first,  these  signs  were  very  numerous ;  and  when  he  got  so  far  as  to  think 
his  invention  was  nearly  accomplished,  he  had  about  two  hundred  characters  in 
his  Alphabet.  By  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  seemed  to  enter  in  the  geniu* 
of  his  labors,  he  reduced  them,  at  last,  to  eighty-six,  the  number  he  now  uses. 
He  then  set  to  work  to  make  these  characters  more  comely  to  the  eye,  and  sue* 
ceeded.  As  yet  Jie  had  not  the  knowledge  of  the  pen  as  an  instrument,  but 
made  his  characters  on  a  piece  of  bark,  with  a  knife  or  nail.  At  this  time  be 
tent  to  the  Indian  agent,  or  some  trader  in  the  nation,  for  paper  and  pen.  His 
ink  was  easily  made  frpm  some  of  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  whose  coloring 
properties  he  had  previously  known ;  and  after  seeing  the  construction  of  the 
pen,  he  soon  learned  to  make  one ;  but  at  fintt  he  made  it  without  a  slit ;  this 
inconvenience  was,  however,  quickly  removed  by  his  sagacity.* 

During  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  inventing  the  alphabet,  he 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  all  his  friends  and  neighbors.  He  was 
frequently  told  that  he  was  throwing  away  his  time  and  labor,  and 
that  none  but  a  delirious  person,  or  an  idiot,  would  do  as  he  did. 
But  this  did  not  discourage  him.  He  would  listen  to  the  expostula- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  then  deliberately  light  his  pipe,  pull  his  spec- 
tacles over  his  eyes,  and  sit  down  to  his  work,  without  attempting  to 
▼indicate  his  conduct.  After  completing  his  system,  he  found  much 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  people  to  learn  it.  Nor  could  he  succeed 
until  he  went  to  the  Arkansas  and  taught  a  few  persons  there,  one 
of  whom  wrote  a  letter  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Cherokee  nation, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sent  it  by  Sequoyah,  who  read  it  to  the 
people.  ^ 

So  contemptible  were  his  efforts  considered  by  the  Chcrokees  gen- 
erally, that  he  was  laughed  at  as  a  *  fool.'  I  recollect  very  well,  the 
first  intimation  I  had  of  the  attempt  of  Sequoyah  to  invent  an  alpha- 
bet for  the  Cherokee  language.  In  the  winter  of  1822,  '23,  I  was 
travelling  with  an  intelligent  Cherokee,  who  is  now  the  principal 
€%ief  of  the  nation,  on  a  road  leading  by  the  residence  of  Sequoyah. 
I  had  never  heard  of  him  until  my  companion  pointed  to  a  certain 
cabin  on  the  way-side,  and  observed,  '  there,  in  that  house  reaides 
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George  Guess,  who  has  been  for  the  last  year  attempling  to  inveni 
an  al|>habet.  He  has  been  so  intensely  engaged  in  ihh  foolish  un- 
dertaking, that  he  has  iieglecicd  to  do  other  labor,  and  permiited  bia 
farm  to  be  overrun  with  weeds  and  briars.'  We  rode  on,  and  I 
thought  no  more  of  Sequoyah  and  his  alphabet,  until  a  portion  of  ibe 
Cherokees  had  actually  become  a  reading  people.  The  first  evidence 
I  received  of  the  existence  of  the  alphabet,  was  at  a  General  Council 
held  in  New  Echota  in  1824,  when  I  saw  a  nuicbi^r  of  the  Cherok««s 
reading  and  writing  in  their  own  language,  and  in  the  new  characters 
invented  by  one  of  their  untutored  citizens. 

The  mode  by  which  Sequoyah  intruduced  his  alphabet  lo  the 
notice  of  his  Arkansas  brethren,  is  minutely  described  by  Mr  Knapp. 

■  His  next  diffirully  was  lo  make  his  invealioa  known  Id  his  countrpiic*( 
for  by  this  liine  he  had  become  so  abalrscted  Tram  hia  tribe  and  their  usual  fuf- 
Buita,  (hat  he  was  viewed  wilh  bq  eye  of  suspicion.  Hia  Ibriiier  coiDpuuM* 
passed  hia  wigwam  willioul  entering  it,  and  mentioned  hia  name  at  one  ah* 
was  pracliaine  improper  spetia,  for  notoriely  or  mischievous  purpoaes;  and  ■• 
seema  la  ihink  that  he  ahouid  have  been  hardly  deall  nlih,  if  hia  dodic  ud 
unambitious  diapoaiiion  had  not  been  so  generally  acbnuiv  I  filled  by  bis  irtiw. 
At  length  he  summoned  some  of  the  moat  disljnguiahed  •>(  lilt  nation,  in  ordtc 
to  make  his  communication  to  Ihem — and  aAer  giving  Ihcui  the  best  eipltMlfaD 
or  hia  discovery  thai  he  could,  atripping  it  of  all  superniiliiral  iotluEnce,  he  piv- 
ceeded  lo  demonslrale  to  ihem,  in  good  earnest,  that  he  bad  made  a  diKOttiT- 
Hia  daughter,  who  wd9  now  his  only  pupil,  was  ordered  lo  go  out  of  hCHJof. 
while  he  requested  hia  friends  lo  name  a  word  or  senliment  which  he  putdaWi 
and  Iben  the  waa  called  in  and  read  It  to  Ihem  ;  then  the  father  retired,  and  lU 
daughter  wrote ;  the  Indians  were  wonder  struck ;  but  not  enlirely  taliAii- 
Sequoyoh  Iheu  proposed,  Ihat  the  tribe  should  select  several  youlhi  fio» 
,i._;.  i,.:_i..-.,  young  „,en^  ,i,j,  h^  mjghi  communicate   the   myMenr  f 

.   .  .1   naiue   1  bin 

forgotten,)  a  fuU-blood,  wilh  several  others,  were  selected  lor  this  purpose.  TU 
tribe  watched  the  youths  for  eeverat  months  with  anxiety;  and  nhen  llMJ 
offered  themaelvea  for  eianiination,  the  feelinga  of  all  were  wrought  up  to  A* 
t  pilch.  The  youths  were  separated  from  their  nia.Hlcr,  and  from  e»ck 
,  and  watched  with  great  care.  The  uninitiated  directed  what  the  master 
and  pupil  should  write  lo  each  other,  and  these  tests  were  varied  in  such  ■ 
manner,  as  not  only  to  destroy  their  infidelity,  but  moat  lirinly  to  fix  their  Ulk. 
The  Indiana,  on  thia,  ordered  a  great  feaat.  and  made  Sequoyah  mnsplcoM 
at  11.  How  nearly  la  man  alike  in  every  age  I  Pythagoraa  did  the  •ame  on  *t 
discovery  of  an  important  principle  in  geometry.  Setguoyah  became  at  once  schBOt 
master,  professor,  philosopher,  and  a  chief.  His  countrymen  were  proud  oT  M 
tidents,  ind  held  him  in  reverence  as  one  favored  by  the  Great  Spiiii.' 

Mr  Knapp  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  efforls  a.s  lo  numbers,  of 
which  I  have  no  knowledge  than  what  is  contained  in  this  account. 

'  He  did  not  stnp  here,  but  carried  his  discoveries  to  numbers.  He  of  covnt 
knew  nothing  of  ihe  Arabick  dit;it9,  nor  of  the  power  i>(  iJoinRn  letters  in  ibi 
•cicDce.  The  Cherokees  had  mental  numerals  to  one  hundred,  nnd  hdd  wwds 
for  all  numbers  up  lo  Ihat ;  but  ihey  had  no  signs  or  char.iclerA  to  nssist  them  I* 
enumerating,  addin|r,  aublractinfi:,  multiplyinfi,  or  dividing.  He  reHecled  mfot 
thia  until  he  had  created  their  elementary  priociple  in  hi^  mind ;  but  he  was  tf 
first  obllRed  lo  make  words  to  express  his  meaning,  and  then  signs  lo  explau  tl. 
By  this  process  he  soon  had  a  clear  conception  of  numbers  up  lo  a  luilllon.  Bh 
fCreat  difficulty  was  at  Ihe  threshold,  to  lii  Ihe  powers  of  bin  -rl^na  accordinr  tQ 
their  places.  When  thia  waa  overcome,  hia  next  atep  waa  in  aildinf;  up  hit  dlP 
ferent  numbers  in  order  to  put  dowo  the  fraction  of  the.  decimal,  and  give  lb) 
whole  number  In  hli  neit  place.  But  when  I  knew  him,  he  had  overeome  »0 
diCM  difficulties,  and  wu  quite  a  ready  uithmeticiiQ  In  the  fuadamen^  rales.' 


highest 
other,   E 
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I  ought  to  add,  that  the  figures  in  use  among  the  Cherokees^  are  the 
Arabic  figures. 

After  having  narrated  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Sequoyah, 
Mr  Knapp  states  fiirther  particulars  relating  to  the  genius  and  talents 
of  this  '  American  Cadmus.' 

<  This  was  the  result  of  my  interview ;  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  hstve  sel- 
dom met  a  man  of  more  shrewdness  than  Sequoyah.  He  adhered  to  all  the 
customs  of  his  country ;  and  when  his  associate  chiefs  on  the  mission  assumed 
our  costume,  he  was  dressed  in  all  respects  like  an  Indian.  Sequoyah  is  a 
man  of  diversified  talents;  he  passes  from  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
investigation  to  mechanical  occupations,  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  only 
practical  mechanics  he  was  acquainted  with,  were  a  few  bungling  blacksmiths, 
who  could  make  a  rough  tomahawk,  or  tinker  the  lock  of  a  rifle  ;  yet  he  became 
a  white  and  silver  smith,  without  any  instruction,  and  made  spurs  and  silver 
spoons  with  neatness  and  skill,  to  the  great  admiration  of  people  oi  the  Cherokee 
nation.  Sequoyah  has  also  a  great  taste  for  painting.  He  mixes  his .  colors 
with  skill ;  taking  all  the  art.  and  science  of  his  tribe  upon  the  subject,  he  added 
to  it  many  chemical  experiments  of  his  own,  and  some  of  them  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  would  be  worth  being  known  to  our  painters.  For  his  drawings  he 
had  no  model  but  what  nature  furnished,  and  he  often  copied  them  with  aston- 
ishing faithfulness.  His  resemblances  of  the  human  form,  it  is  true,  are  coarse, 
but  often  spirited  and  correct ;  and  he  gave  action,  and  sometimes  grace,  to  his 
representations  of  animals.  He  had  never  seen  a  camel  hair  pencil,  when  he 
made  use  of  the  hair  of  wild  animals  for  his  brushes.  Some  oi  his  productions 
discover  a  considerable  practical  knowledge  of  perspective ;  but  he  could  not 
have  formed  rules  for  this.  The  painters  in  the  early  ages  were  many  years 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  their  art ;  and  even  now  they  are  more 
successful  in  the  art  Uian  perfect  in  the  rules  of  it.  The  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cadmus  are  the  most  easy,  and  his  habits  those  of  the  most  assiduous 
scholar,  and  his  disposition  is  more  lively  than  that  of  any  Indian  I  ever  saw. 
•He  understood  and  felt  the  advantages  the  white  man  had  long  enjoyed,  of 
having  the  accumulations  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  means  of  a  written  language,  while  the  red  man  could  only  com- 
mit his  thoughts  to  uncertain  tradition.  He  reasoned  correctly,  when  he  urged 
this  to  his  friends  as  the  cause  why  the  red  man  had  made  so  few  advances  in 
knowledge  in  comparison  with  us ;  and  to  remedy  this  was  one  of  his  great  aims, 
and  one  which  he  has  accomplished  beyond  that  of  any  other  man  livmg,  or  per- 
liaps,  any  other  who  ever  existed  in  a  rude  state  of  nature.' 

Mr  Knapp  closes  by  observing  that '  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  a  fount  of  types  cast  for  his  alphabet,'  &c.  which,  however, 
is  a  mistake.  The  types  now  used  at  New  Echota  in  printing  the 
Cherokee  Phenix,  were  paid  for  by  the  Cherokee  Government  and 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  their  friends  in  the  United  States,  and 
procured  through  the  kind  agency  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 

As  to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  Alphabet,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  you  to  a  very  satisfactory  and  correct  account  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  a  missionary'  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  inserted  in  the  first  number  of  the  Cherokee  Phenix. 

When  the  usefulness  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet  became  fully  de- 
Teloped,  it  spread  through  the  nation  in  a  manner  unprecedented. 
Reading  and  writing  very  soon  became  common,  for  within  a  few 
months  after  its  introduction,  there  were  Cherokees  in  various  parts 
of  the  nation  who  could  use  the  *  talking  leaf,'  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  it  was  at  first  confined  to  the  more  obscure  individuals  of 
the  Cherokees^  nor  did  the  most  inteUigent  portion  consider  it  of  any 
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importiince  until  their  seDses  gave  cvideace  of  the  existence  and 
utility  of  this  remarkable  invention,  wlicn  they  saiv  tbeni  read  uj 
write  in  their  owD  language.  \ 

To  increase  ita  utility,  the  Council  of  the  Cherokee  nation  had< 
fount  of  types  caat,  as  has  been  already  observed,   and  a.  uetrspa] 
established,  printed  in  the  English  and  Cherokee  languages.     /' 
200  copies  of  this  newspaper  are  circulated  weekly,  ia   the  □ 
and  read  by  hundreds  in  every  sec;ion  of  the  country.     At  the     _^ 
press  have  also  been  published  in  Cherokee,  the  Gospel  of  Mattbei 
and  a  Hymn  book ;  and  a  tract  containing  portions  of  Scripti 
is  found  that  these    publications  are  read  with  great    imere 
weekly  meetings  are  held  in  some  neighborhoods,  to  read  the  Cfaeivr 
kee  Phenix. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  whal  propiortion  of  the  Cherokees  i 
be  caHed  a  reading  people.  At  a  convention  of  gentlemen,  well  , 
pable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  held  at  New  Ecliota  in  1B3B 
sis  years  atler  the  invention  of  the  Ctierokec  alphabet,  it  was  calo^ 
lated  that  upwards  of  one  half  of  tlie  adult  males  could  read  and  i  ''~ 
in  their  own  language.  I  am  convinced  there  is  nothing  exaggei 
in  this  calculation.  And  if  they  arc  sufiered  to  go  on  as  they  hu« 
d(»e,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  reading  and  writing  will  6e 
imtoersd/ among  them.  E.  Bofo 


Note.  The  following  account,  given  by  Sequojah  to  the  \ue 
lamented  Mr  Evarts,  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  nu- 
ralive,  and  gives  some  additional  facts. 

Mr  Evarts  asked  Guess,  by  Darid  Urown  as  an  interpreter,  to  leB 
what  induced  him  to  form  an  alphabet,  and  how  he  proceeded  in  doing 
it.     His  reply,  aa  written  by  Mr.  Evarts,  was  as  follows : 

*  He  had  observed  tliat  many  things  were  found  out  by  men,  and 
known  in  the  world,  but  that  this  knowledge  escaped  and  was  loti, 
for  want  of  some  way  lo  preserve  it.  He  had  also  observed  whiia 
people  write  things  on  paper,  and  he  had  seen  books  ;  and  he  kne* 
that  wh.1t  was  written  down,  remained,  and  was  not  forgotten.  He 
had  attempted,  therefore,  to  dn  certain  marks  for  sounds,  and  thought 
that  if  he  could  make  things  fast  on  paper,  it  would  be  like  catchh^ 
a  wild  animal  and  taming  it.  He  had  found  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
ceeding with  this  alphabet,  as  he  forgot  the  sounds  which  he  bid 
assigned  to  marks,  and  he  was  much  puzzled  about  a  character  of 
the  hissing  sound,  but  when  this  point  was  settled,  he  proceeded 
easily  and  rapidly.  This  alphabet  (after  surmounting  the  first  difi- 
culiies)  cost  him  a  month's  study.  He  afterwards  made  an  alpbdwl 
for  the  pen,  (that  is,  for  speedy  writing)  the  characters  of  which  *• 
wrote  under  the  corresponding  characters  of  the  other, 

'  Guess  is  about  fitly  years  old,  modest  in  appearance,  Si 
the  interview  above  mentioned,  dressed  in  the  cos 
He  speaks  only  the  Cherokee  language.' 
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Art.  VI. — Description  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet. 

^PThe  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Rev  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  to  the 
JBokor  of  the  Cherokee  Phenix,  is  copied  from  the  first  number  of  that  paper, 
•"-^  presents  ai^  account  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  by  a  gentleman  qualihed  to 
are  it  with  the  alphabets  of  cultivated  nations.  The  letters  as  arranged  in  the 
used  by  Sequoyah,  are  omitted.] 


••The  number  of  characters  (in  the  Cherokee  Alphabet  of  Guess)  is 
86.  The  original  number  was  86,  one  of  which  has  since  been  omitted, 
as  being  too  little  distinct  in  the  sound  represented  by  it  from  another 
character. 

The  arrangement,  like  that  of  all  other  alphabets  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  is  entirely  without  system.  The  characters  appear  to 
Inve  been  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  presented  themselves 
to  the  mind  or  to  the  eye  of  the  inventor,  when  he  was  putting  the 
finishing  stroke  to  his  work,  by  embodying  his  signs  of  sounds,  after 
Inving  found  his  number  sufficient  for  writing  all  the  words  of  the 
language. 

A  systematic  arrangement  of  the  characters,  with  the  sounds  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  the  Roman  letters,  will  be  attempted  below.  But 
It  is  necessary  first  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Roman 
letters  are  used. 

The  vowels  have  the  following  sound : — 

a  as  a  in  father,  or  short,  as  a  in  rival ; 

e  as  a  in  hate,  or  short,  as  e  in  net ; 

f  as  i  in  pique,  or  short,  as  i  in  pit ; 

o  as  aw  in  law,  or  short,  as  o  in  hot ; 

tf  as  00  in  fool,  or  short,  as  u  in  full. 

To  these  add  t?  as  ti  in  but,  made  nasal ;  nearly  as  if  followed  by 
the  French  nasal  n. 

This  sound  is  not  found  \n  the  English  language.  I  have  used  the 
letter  t;  as  a  vowel,  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  represent)!- 
five  of  the  sound,  and  this  letter,  when  the  use  of  it  is  explained,  will 
answer  the  design  as  well  as  another. 

The  consonants  are  used  as  follows  : — 

D  represents  nearly  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  but  approximat- 
ing to  t ;  gf  nearly  the  same  as  its  hard  sound  in  English,  but  ap- 
proximating to  k;  h,  k,  /,  m,  n,  g,  s,  t,  iff,  v,  as  in  English.  The  letter 
g,  as  in  English,  is  invariably  followed  by  u,  with  the  same  powers 
equivalent  to  kio.  The  sounds  of  the  other  Roman  consonants  never 
occur. 

The  fo1k>wing  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  proposed. 
Those  syllables  which  are  written  with  the  consonant  g,  except  ga, 
flometimes  have  the  sound  of  A; — do,  du,  dv,  are  sometimes  sounded  to, 
ta,  tv.  Those  written  with  tl,  except  tla,  sometimes  vary  to  dl.  In- 
'  of  ts,  might  be  wriiten  ds,  but  the  distinction  is  not  very  percepti- 
A  German  would^  write  with  sufficient  accuracy  za,  ze,  ^c. 
baraeter  express^  a  syllable  by  itself,  with  the  exception  of  one 
>ai  fiaeiiely  (be  power  of  the  Roman  St  and  is  nerer  used 
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but  as  a  prefa  to  a  sylialile  beginning  with  the  sound  of  g,  q,  or  d,  bb- 
les9,  occaaiooal!)',  before  ka,  ta,  te,  and  lih. — To  dispense  ni:h  ibii 
character,  and  substituie  in  its  stead  a  separate  character  for  each  of 
ita  combinations,  would  require  tlie  addition  of  17  new  characten 
This  would  make  the  wliote  amount  to  102,  and  would  render  lie 
alphabet  entirely  syllabic. 


SYLLABIC  CI 


OP  THE  CHEBOKEE   LANGUAGE,   STSTEM- 
ABBANGED,  WITH    THE    SOUNDS.* 


la 

tfJD 

p)i 

elo 

ma 

CM  me 

Hmi 

-smo 

na  %  hna  c 

nab  .1  ne 

hni 

2  no 

qua 

■=  '!'«= 

fcim 

■*"1"« 

3  ¥  sa 

*  se 

J.  si 

*so 

da  vr  ta . 

i  (le  -b  (e 

jdiji 

till 

Ado 

dia  c  tia 

I.  lie 

Gtli 

wtlo 

tsa 

y  isG 

ip  tsi 

K  ISO 

wa 

J!  we 

eni 

«   IVO 

ya 

*ye 

«ji 

hyp 

^  llT 


PtlT 


ryu  Bv 

This  circumstance  of  the  Alphabet  being  syllabic,  and  the  numbci 
of  syllables  so  small,  is  the  greatest  reason  why  the  task  of  learaiog  M 
read  the  Cherokee  language  is  vastly  easier  than  that  of  learning  to 
read  English. 

When  an  English  scholar  recollects  the  tedious  months  occupied  in 
his  spelling-book,  be  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  astonishment,  and  aoAj 
incredible,  that  an  active  Cherokee  boy  may  learn  to  read  his  own ' 
guage  in  a  day,  and  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  is  ordinarijj  I 
requisite.  Yet  such  is  beliered  to  be  the  fact.  Nor  is  tt  so  great  i 
mystery  to  one  who  has  learned  to  read  both  languages,  and  who 
reflects  a  tittle  on  the  subject  When  an  English  child  has  learned 
the  names  of  his  letters,  he  has  jint  begun  learning  lo  read.  The 
main  thing  is  to  learn  the  combinations  of  sounds  ;  uuless,  indeed,  it 
be  a  siill  more  difficult  task,  to  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  oHUt 
pronounce  the  name  of  each  successive  letter  in  order  to  read.  If,  Sx 
illustration,  ba,  were  to  be  pronounced  be-a,  he  would  soon  leun. 
But  al\cr  once  learning  to  pronounce  the  letter  be,  then  to  detuk 
from  the  consonant  sound  that  of  the  vowel  e, — and  attach  to  it  Hat 
of  a  in  one  instance,  t  in  another,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  same  manm 
to  learn  a  thousand  other,  and  some  of  them  extremely  complicated 
combinations,  is  a  task  indeed.  But  the  Cherokee  boy  has  not  K 
single  combination  to  learn,  except  that  of  s  with  a  succeeding  con- 
sonant ;  and  the  name  of  each  character  is  the  syllable  which  it  rep- 
resents. To  read  is  only  to  repeat  successively  the  names  of  the  aerraal 
letters.  When,  therefore,  he  has  learned  two  characters,  he  cmn  nad 
a  word  composed  of  those  two ;  when  he  has  learned  three,  he  cu 

•  For  tbo  Mt  of  tUi  ilplMlBt  M  tn  isiabud  to  tlH  Iteodin,  Hmm.  Qnah  *  WiDk 
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lead  any  word  written  with  those  three,  and  when  he  has  learned  his 
alphabet,  he  can  read  his  Ijinguage.  When  I  say  he  can  read,  I  do 
not  mean,  perfectly ;  but  he  can  spell  out  the  meaning,  and,  by  practice, 
may  become  perfect. 

But  another  very  important  advantage  which  this  alphabet  has  over 
the  Roman,  as  applied  to  the  writing  of  the  English  language,  is,  that 
excepting  the  variations  of  longer  or  shorter,  harder  or  softer,  as  from 
(d  to  t,)  and  more  or  less  aspirated  sounds,  each  character  is  the 
inTariable  representative  of  the  same  sound ;  while  in  English,  the 
same  sound  may  have  half  a  dozen  different  signs,  or  the  same  sign 
may  represent  as  many  different  sounds. 

The  alphabet  used  by  Mr  Pickering  in  his  Cherokee  Grammar, 
^  and  some  other  modifications  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  as  applied  to 
languages  till  lately  unwritten,  possess  the  same  advantage.  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  Sandwich  Islander,  though,  as  I  suppose,  he  cannot  equal 
the  Cherokee  with  his  syllabic  alphabet,  will  yet,  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  acquires  the  art  of  reading,  leave  every  English  scholar  far 
behind. 

Another  source  of  wonder  in  regard  to  the  Cherokee  alphabet .  is, 
that  so  few  syllabic  characters  are  sufficient  to  write  a  language. 
They  are  certainly  sufficient  to  write  it ;  and  that,  for  the  reason  im- 
plied in  the  last  paragraph,  in  a  manner  vastly  more  perfect  than  the 
English  language  is  written  by  means  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  of 
letters. 

Two  things  account  for  the  fewness  of  the  requisite  syllabic  char- 
acters. First  the  fewness  of  consonant  sounds  in  the  language. 
Secondly,  and  chiefly,  the  circumstance  that  every  syllable  in  the 
language  ends  with  a  vowel  sound.  A  little  calculation  will  shew 
what  a  vast  difference  the  latter  circumstance  makes  in  the  number 
of  possible  syllables. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  number  of  simple  and  compound  conso- 
nant sounds  in  each  of  two  languages  to  Be  15,  and  the  number  of 
▼owel  sounds  six :  in  either  language  a  vowel  standing  alone  may 
constitute  a  syllable ;  but  in  one,  every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel 
sound,  (as  in  Cherokee,) — in  the  other,  (as  in  English,)  a  syllable 
may  either  begin  or  end,  or  both,  with  a  consonant.  Now,  though 
the  number  of  consonants  an^  of  vowels  is  the  same  in  each  language, 
yet,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct,  the  number  of  possible  syllables  in 
the  latter,  is  1536 — while  in  the  former,  it  is  only  96.  On  this  account 
the  syllabic  method  of  writing  would  be  readily  applicable  to  the 
languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  while  to  some  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, as  the  Choctaw,  for  example,  its  application  would  be  next  to 
an  impossibility.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
last  mentioned  language,  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  country  ; 
who,  having  swelled  the  number  of  his  characters  to  more,  I  believe, 
than  600,  was  still  uncertain  whether  his  task  was  accomplished.  To 
the  Cherokee  language  the  system  is  proved  to  be  applicable  ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  thai  the  result  of  its  application,  will  be  such  as  to  be 
the  just  occasion  of  many  thanksgivings  to  God." 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  singular  language,  by  Mr  Worces- 
ter^ in  the  Cherokee  Pheniz.    In  succeeding  letters,  he  makes  the 
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fbUowing  additional  remarka  upon  tho  alpliabct,  and  its  rec«piico 
aoioDg  the  Cherokeea. 

'  In  no  language,  |vobably,  can  the  art  of  leading  be  acquired  with 
nearly  the  same  facility.  Younfj  Cherokeea  Iravcl  a  great  distance 
to  be  instructed  in  ttui  easy  meihod  of  writing  and  reading.  In  tluee 
days  they  are  able  to  coainien<:«  Idler  writing,  and  leiurn  home  Is 
their  native  villages,  prepared  to  teach  otliers.' 

'  Ttieir  enthuuBsm  is  kindled  ;  great  numbers  have  learned  to  read; 
they  are  circulating  hymns  and  portions  of  Scripture,  and  wiiting  lew 
lers  every  day ;  and  have  given  a  medal  to  the  inventor  of  the  woo- 
derful  method  of  writing  their  own  language.' 

'They  have  talked  much  of  printing  in  the  new  and  famous  eharV' 
tei ;  and  have  appropriated  mcney  lo  procure  a  press  and  types,  and 
taken  measures  to  ascertain  the  cost.  Some  are  eagerly  aoticipatiia 
the  printing  of  the  word  of  God,  in  a  manner  in  which  they  can  read 
aod  undeiatand  it.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  from  a  gentleman  w)» 
visited  the  Cherokee  country  in  I82S,  will  shew  the  progress  of  alpbir 
betical  instruction  at  that  time. 

'  When  I  tiavelled  through  the  Cherokee  Nation,  during  the  mondB 
of  January  and  February,  1828,  before  the  press  was  set  up,  or  taj 
printing  had  been  executed  in  the  alpliabet  of  Guess,  1  was  m- 
fwmed  in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  that  almost  all  the  young  and 
middle  aged  men  could  read  in  that  alphabet,  with  many  of  the  old 
men,  and  of  the  women,  and  of  the  chiklrcn.  One  very  old  Cherokee 
man  came  to  a  place  where  I  spent  a  ni<>l)i,  to  obtain  a  sheet  of  paper, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend,  residing  among  thai 
portion  of  the  tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi.  When  asked  if  he  could 
write,  he  replied  that  he  could  not,  but  that  Ids  son  had  learned  the 
new  letters  and  could  write  what  he  told  liim.  A  small  full-Cherokee 
boy,  who  had  been  received  into  one  of  the  schools  from  a  very  ignor- 
ant part  of  the  nation,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  English  languige, 
except  that  he  was  beginning  to  learn  the  alphabet,  was  requested  M 
read  a  few  lines  in  the  characters  of  Guess,  that  were  printed  in  Bosua 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  language.  He  read  it  correctly,  and  with- 
out hesitation.' 

'  I  frequently  saw,  as  I  rode  from  place  to  place,  Cherokee,  letten 
painted  or  cut  ou  the  trees  by  the  road  side,  on  fences,  houses,  aid 
often  on  pieces  of  bark  or  board,  lying  about  tho  houses.  The  alpbk- 
bet  of  Guess  had  never  been  taught  in  schools.  The  people  hate 
learned  it  from  one  aiiollier  ;  and  that  too  without  books,  or  paper,  or 
any  of  the  common  facilities  for  uriting  or  leaching.  They  cut  the 
letters,  or  drew  them  with  a  piece  of  coal,  or  with  paint.  Buk, 
trees,  fences,  the  walls  of  houses,  &.c.  answered  the  purpose  of  pa(M' 
or  slates.' 

'  That  the  mass  nf  a  people,  without  schools  or  books,  should  I9 
mutual  assistance,  without  extraneous  impulse  or  aid,  acquire  the  ill 
of  residing,  and  that,  in  a  character  wh6lly  original,  is,  I  hsliavo^  t 
phenomenon  unezan^Jed  in  modeFti  times.' 
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Art.  VIIL — Language  of  Infancy. — No.  III. 

By  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

In  the  two  former  essays,  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  modes  in  which  the  expressions  of  the  countenance,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  mother's,  may  be  employed  in  the  elementary  stages 
of  the  education  of  the  child.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  language 
of  infancy, — a  language  which  Nature  inspires,  and  without  which, 
in  connection  with  signs  and  gestures,  oral  language  would  be  of 
very  difficult  attainment,  if  it  could  be  acquired  at  all,  with  com- 
plete precision  and  accuracy. 

It  is  to  this  latter  point,  that  I  wish,  at  present,  particularly  to 
invite  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made,  to  account  for  all  the 
pleasurable  and  painful  emotions  which  we  feel  on  hearing  certain 
sounds,  on  the  mere  principles  of  association.  That  this  is  true 
with  regard  to  a  very  great  number  of  sounds,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  it  seems  to  me  equally  true,  that  there  are  certain 
simple  sounds  which  are  originally  either  pleasant  or  painful  to  the 
human  ear ;  which  are  universally  so ;  and  which  always  continue 
to  be  so,  unless  modified  or  changed  by  some  peculiar  associations 
affecting  particular  individuals,  or  classes  of  men. 

This  is  certainly  true  with  regard  to  many  of  the  objects  of  tastCj 
which  are  originally  and  every  where,  if  the  organs  of  taste  are  in 
a  natural  ^ud  healthy  state,  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  with  regard  to  the  other  senses  ? 

Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  cries  of  animals  are 
understood  by  their  young  at  so  early  an  age  that  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  principle  of  association.  Can  the  human  ear 
be  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  brute  in  this  respect?  And 
surely  the  melodies  of  a  succession  of  sweet  tones,  or  the  harmony 
of  combined  ones,  and  the  contrary  harsh  and  discordant  tones, 
depend  on  fixed  and  invariable  principles,  recognized  by  all  who 
have  an  ear  for  music,  and  among  all  nations.  But  if  all  this  de- 
pends on  the,  mere  association  of  perceptions,  and  ideas,  and  emo- 
tions, it  takes  place  at  so  early  a  period,  and  so  completely  eludes 
all  attempts  at  analysis,  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  into  the  account. 

I  assume  it,  then,  as  a  fact,  that  there  are  many  inarticulate 
sounds  of  the  human  voice  which  when  heard  by  the  infant,  are 
accompanied,  in  its  breast,  with  either  pleasant  or  painful  emotions, 
and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  indicate  good-will  or  disapprobation, 
on  the  part  of  the  one  who  utters  them.  And  when  such  sounds 
are  accompanied  with  certain  expressions  of  the  countenance,  and 
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motions  of  ihe  body,  ihey  become  siiU  more  affecting  and  iotelli-  ' 
gible.  ' 

These  inarticulate  sounds,  varying  ia  tone,  in  force,  and  ia  in- 
flection, prepare  itie  way  for  the  child's  being  aided  to  understand 
somewhat  of  the  import  of  articulate  sounds,  from  the  tones,  the 
force,  and  the  inflections  with  whicli  tkey  are  uttered.  But  ihii 
assistance  is  of  very  limited  extent.  It  gives  a  general  characta 
to  Ihe  whole  phrase  or  sentence  which  is  uttered,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  emotions  that  exist  in  the  breast  of  the  speaker, 
or  those  which  he  wishes  to  produce  in  the  hearer.  With  regard 
to  the  precise  import  of  indiviiiuaJ  words,  (with  one  excepiioa,J  of 
of  the  phrase,  it  is  wholly  unmeaning. 

This  exception  is,  when  the  sounds  of  animals  are  imitated,  or 
when  some  of  the  qualities  of  soimd,  as  high  and  low,  loud  and 
soft,  are  explained  by  actual  eiiamples. 

In  all  other  respects,  then,  when  a  child  hears  single  words,  for 
thejirat  time,  or  the  combination  of  words  into  phrases,  these  words 
and  phrases,  are  quite  unintelligible,  unless  accompanied  with  i 
reference  to  objects  addressed  to  some  one  of  the  other  senses. 
If  the  words  relate  to  smell,  that  sense  must  be  addressed  by  an 
object  to  which  the  words  refer ;  if  to  taste,  to  touch,  or  to  sight, 
these  respective  senses  most  be  addressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  the  words  in  onr  language  which  relate  to  objects  of  s^Af, 
and  their  qualities ;  or  to  relations,  and  analogies,  and  comparisoos, 
derived  from  this  sense,  form  the  most  numerous  class.  It  is 
through  this  sense,  peculiarly,  ihai  mind  has  intercourse  with  mbd. 
The  soul  speaks  through  the  eye,  the  features,  the  ten  thousand 
varied  expressions  of  the  countenance,  the  signs,  gestures,  and 
attitudes  of  the  body,  with  a  distinctness  and  force,  of  which  none 
of  the  other  senses  participate  in  any  thing  like  an  equal  degree. 

The  little  words  and  phrases  which  are  first  addressed  to  tbe 
child,  would  not  be  understood,  if  ihey  were  not  accompanied  with 
certain  expressions  of  countenance,  and  motions  of  the  hands  and 
pointing  to  the  objects  referred  to. 

Every  body  knows  how  the  hands  are  alluringly  moved  towards 
the  speaker,  and  how  his  very  face  also  invites  approach,  when  the 
words  'come  to  me,'  are  addressed  lo  t!ie  child  ;  and  how  the 
expression  of  countenance  varies,  and  the  movement  of  the  hand 
also,  when  'go  away'  is  uttered. 

Sometimes,  these  expressions  of  countenance,  or  motions  of  the 
hands,  and  pointing  with  them,  are  so  faint  and  indistinct,  that  tbe 
child  is  at  a  loss  lo  understand  what  is  said,  and  continues  t6  scru- 
tinize the  face  of  the  speaker,  and  lo  look  around  for  some  more 
definite  allusion,  until  an  effort  is  made  to  relieve  it  from  this  un- 
certainty, by  a  more  distinct  look  and  motion. 

If  these  principles  are  correct,  it  shows  the  importance  of  alten- 
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tion  to  two  objects,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  education  of  the 
child,  and  especially  at  that  period,  when  he  begins  to  understand 
the  import  of  words.  The  tones  of  the  voice  and  its  inflections, 
should  be  cultivated,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  care  of  the 
child,  so  as  to  give  them  pleasantness,  distinctness,  and  a  natural 
expression.  The  countenance  and  the  motions  of  the  limbs  and 
body,  and  its  attitudes,  should  be,  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  a 
living  exposition  of  the  oral  language,  which  the  child  is  beginning 
to  acquire. 

Only  notice  the  deep  interest,  the  intense  gaze,  the  delighted 
attention  with  which  the  little  learner  regards  the  speaker,  whose 
look  and  gesture  are  marked  by  life,  and  expression,  and  force ; 
the  ease  with  which  he  seems  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him ; 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  listens  for  still  further  conversa- 
tion ;  and  no  further  illustration  is  necessary  to  show  how  much 
may  be  accomplished,  by  cultivating  this  part  of  the  language  of 
infancy. 

In  confirmation  of  the  principles  advanced  in  this,  and  the  pre- 
ceding essays,  I  would  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  can  procure  it, 
to  the  deeply  philosophical  and  ingenious  work  of  Charles  Bell, 
entitled  *  Essays  on  the  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression.' 
I  believe  there  are  very  few  copies  in  our  country,  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cannot  get  access  to  the  work,  I  propose,  as  a 
conclusion  to  this  essay,  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  its 
leading  views,  especially  as  they  go  to  establish,  from  physiological 
principles,  from  the  very  structure  and  organization  of  our  bodies, 
the  truth  of  the  sentiments  which  1  am  advocating  in  these  essays. 
Indeed,  1  could  not  consider  myself  as  at  all  doing  justice  to  my 
subject,  without  a  distinct  reference  to  them. 

It  seems,  that  this  very  distinguished  surgeon,  discovered,  that 
there  is  a  system  of  nerves,  distinguishable  by  structure  and  endow- 
ments, which  had  hitherto  been  confounded  with  the  common 
nerves;  and,  having  traced  them  through  the  face,  and  neck,  and 
body,  and  compared  them  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  he 
finally  ascertained  that  these  nerves  were  the  sole  agents  in  eocpres- 
siony  when  the  frame  was  under  the  influence  of  passion. 

He  also  ascertained,  and  shows  abundantly  in  his  Essays,  that 
the  marks  of  passion,  and  of  bodily  suffering  are  the  same,  and 
that  the  respiratory  organs  are  the  source  of  all  expression. 

Independent  of  the  common  nerves  which  bestow  sensibility,  and 
also  of  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  there  is  a  nerve 
which  comes  out  before  the  ear,  and  extends,  from  one  point  over 
the  whole  face,  possessed  of  totally  different  powers.  The  mo- 
tions of  breathing  and  speaking,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  face,  and 
all  the  indications  of  emotion  in  the  countenance  of  man,  or  of  ^ 
passion  in  brutes,  are  produced  solely  through  the  mfluence  of  this 
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nerve.  Its  singular  course,  apart  from  the  comtnon  nerves  of  die 
face  (a  circumstance  always  known,  but  not  hitherto  explained,)  ii 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  associated  with  a  set  of  nerves  of  the 
same  class  and  funclioa  with  itself;  so  ihat  the  whole  extended  ap- 
paratus of  reipiration  it  the  inslrtimnnt  of  expression,  at  it  it  ^ 
voice  and  speech. 

When  the  nerve  of  expression,  that  is  spread  over  the  face,  is 
cut  across,  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  not  diminished,  hut  ibe 
motions  of  the  nostrils  which  accompany  the  act  of  breathing,  im- 
mediately cease.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  other  nerves  whicli  ut 
spread  over  the  face,  (branches  of  the  fifth  pair,)  are  divided,  sen- 
sibility is  destroyed  ;  but  the  6nc  motions  of  the  face,  those  wbicli 
are  concerned  in  expression,  and  which  keep  lime  with  the  laotioni 
of  the  chest  in  breathing,  continue  unimpaired. 

The  nerves  of  expression  exhibit  profusion  and  seeming  mlrjcar 
cy,  in  proportion  to  the  animal's  power  of  expression.  The  monkq' 
approaches  nearest  to  man,  in  this  respect.  On  cutting  iho  re^ 
ratory  nerve,  on  one  side  of  a  nionliey's  face,  die  expression  on 
that  side  was  utterly  extinguished,  while  ibe  chattering  and  mevuig, 
the  scowl  of  the  eyebrow,  and  the  grinning  of  the  lips  and  check, 
remained  on  the  other  side.  His  skin,  too,  was  sensible,  and  tbt 
muscles  of  the  jaws  and  tongue  xvtre  capable  of  tlie  actiootof 
chewing  and  swallowing. 

All  the  expression  in  a  dog's  face  disappears,  the  instant  that  dx 
nerve  of  respiration  is  divided.  He  will  fight  as  bitterly,  but  wilb 
no  retraction  of  bis  lips,  or  sparkling  of  his  eye,  or  drawing  baci 
of  his  ears. 

If  disease  injures  ihe  respiratory  nerve,  on  one  side,  the  individ- 
ual can  neither  laugh  nor  weep  with  that  side  of  the  face.  TIk 
slightest  smile  deforms  the  countenance,  by  the  unequal  action  of 
the  muscles;  on  that  side  where  (he  nerve  is  entire,  the  act  of 
smiling  lakes  place,  while  the  muscles  of  the  other  remaiD  tnaditC^ 
and  are  drawn  into  distortion. 

This  nerve  of  expression  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  Ae 
respiratory  nerves;  and,  thus,  what  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  6guK 
are  to  the  mind,  as  exciting  those  conceptions  which  have  bees 
appointed  to  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  the  material  wcrld, 
the  organs  of  the  breast  are  to  the  development  of  out-  affeciumti 
and  without  which  we  might  see,  hear,  and  smell,  but  we  should 
walk  the  earth  coldly  indifferent  lo  all  these  emotions,  which  maf 
be  said*in  an  especial  manner  to  actuate  us,  and  give  interest  ui 
grace  to  human  thoughts  and  actions. 

Connected  with  the  heart,  and  depending  upon  its  peculiai ' 

excessive   sensibility,  there  it  an  extensive  apparatut  of  mi 
and  nervet.     These   constitute  the  organs  of  breathing 
speech ;  and  they  are,  also,  tke  organs  of  cj:prestion,  and 
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sary  to  the  development  of  emotions,  of  which,  by  their  activity, 
they  become  the  outward  signs.  Certain  states  of  the  mind  produce 
sensation  in  the  heart,  and  through  that  corporeal  influence,  directly 
from  the  heart,  indirectly  from  the  mind,  an  extensive  class  of 
agents  is  put  in  motion. 

This  influence  has  sway,  at  so  early  a  period  of  our  existence, 
that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  operation  of  the  organs  of  ex- 
pression precede  the  mental  emotions  with  which  they  are  to  be 
joined,  accompany  them  in  their  first  dawn,  strengthen  them,  and 
direct  them ;  and  thus,  we  may  conclude  that  the  organs  of  the 
body,  which  move  in  sympathy  with  the  mind,  produce  the  same 
uniformity  among  men  in  their  internal  feelings  and  emotions,  or 
passions,  as  there  is  in  their  ideas  of  external  nature,  through  the 
uniform  operations  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

I  cannot  forbear  interrupting  the  sketch  of  Mr  Bell's  views,  for 
one  moment,  to  remark  that  the  opinions  which  he  here  advances 
are  most  singularly  confirmed  by  that  wonderful  uniformity  of  the 
language  of  natural  signs,  which  prevails  among  the  uneducated 
deaf  and  dumb,  not  only  with  regard  to  external,  material  objects, 
but,  also,  with  regard  to  the  internal  operations  and  emotions  of 
the  mind.     But  to  proceed  with  our  author. 

Many  of  the  outward  signs  of  the  passions  cannot  be  traced  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  the  heart,  and  lungs 
and  all  the  extended  instruments  of  breathing,  that  we  must  trace 
these  eflects. 

From  this  we  see,  how  that  grief  which  strikes  the  heart  should 
affect  the  regularity  of  breathing — why  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
should  be  affected  with  spasm — why  slight  quivering  motions  pass 
from  time  to  time  over  the  fa^ce,  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  nostrils ; 
because  these  are  organs  of  respiration^  organs  which  have  their 
muscles  united  to  the  sensibility  of  the  heart,  and  moved  under  its 
influence.  Now  we  comprehend  how  the  passion  of  rage  or  terror 
binds  and  tightens  the  chest,  why  the  features  are  so  singularly 
agitated  by  the  indirect  as  well  as  by  the  direct  influence  of  the 
passions — how  the  words  are  cut — how  the  voice  sticks  in  the 
throat — how  the  paralysed  lips  refuse  the  commands  of  the  will, 
so  that  they  are  held  in  a  mixed  state  of  violence  and  weakness, 
which,  more  than  any  fixed  expression,  characterizes  the  influence 
of  the  passion. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  while  the  muscles  used  in  speaks 
ingj  are,  also,  those  of  expression,  there  are,  besides,  peculiar 
muscles  of  expression  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  voice,  but 
are  purely  indicative,  by  signs,  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
is  also  found,  that  the  countenance  of  man  is  not  merely  pre- 
eminent, by  die  possession  of  powers  of  expression,  peculiar  to 
him,  but  also  by  this,  that  he  stands  mtermediate  between  the  two 
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great  classes  of  animals,  the  carnivorous,  and  ihe  graminivorous, 
(each  of  which  lios  its  peculiar  organs  of  expression,  which  the 
Other  has  not,) — possessing  the  muscular  system  of  both  combined. 
I  regrei  that  my  limiis  do  not  permit  me  to  give  my  readers  stil! 
more  copious  illusLralions  of  my  subject,  from  this  profound  aod 
ingenious  author.  What  a  new  light  his  discoveries  have  thrown 
over  the  pliiiosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  how  strange  ii  is,  ihal 
those  who  have  written  on  the  human  mind,  seem  to  have  patdn 
little  aiteniion,  if,  indeed,  Ihey  have  any,  lo  this  wonderful  actkn 
and  reaction  that  t!ie  tnind,  and  the  systems  of  nerves  and  muscjo, 
as  concerned  in  expression,  have  .upon  each  otlter. 


Art.  V. — Sketches  of  Hofwyl. 


^UMCC  on  till  bod^— Effects  of  a  city  education  on  the  mind  c 
tht  moral  tenlimc»l3~-if  an  agricvllurat  tdui:ation~~Special  imporUma  lj 
agrieulhtral  fducatuin  to  Hie  poor  in  re/trtncc  to  heoilh — lo  inletUctuai  mt 
moral  development. 

Mr  Dear  Friend — In  seeking  lo  combine  physical  and  intel- 
lectual education,  Fellenberg  became  persuaded  that  no  employ- 
ment  was  so  conducive  to  the  harmonious  development  of  oar 
powers,  as  Agricukure. 

The  remark  is  familiar  to  all,  that  the  pure  air,  the  influence  of 
vegetable  hfe,  the  regular  habits  and  salutary  exercise  connected 
with  a  country  life,  produce  a  vigor  of  constiluiion,  an  energy  rf 
character,  in  an  agricuhural  population,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
mass  of  those  who  are  educated  in  the  confined  and  corrupt  at- 
mosphere of  a  city.  These  are  sufficient  grounds  in  his  view 
for  deciding  that  the  city  ought  not  to  he  selected  as  the  seat  of 
an  institution  for  early  education,  and  that  agricultural  employ- 
ments are  far  preferable  to  mechanical,  as  means  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  these  points  are  so  generally  conceded,  that  it 
seems  only  necessary  to  state  them,  and  if  poets  have  sometiines 
painted  the  enjoyments  of  a  country  life  (n  brilliant  colors,  philo- 
sophers will  generally  admit,  that  they  have  not  estimated  its  bent- 
Jicial  influences  too  highly. 

But  Fellenberg  is  also  persuaded,  that  an  agricultural  life  B 
most  favorable  to  a  sound  and  heahhy  development  of  the  miod. 
That  the  intellectual  development  of  the  citizen  is  most  rapid,  U 
beyond  all  douht ;  but  precocitv,  eitber  in  the  natural  or  the  inld- 
lectual  world,  is  no  evidence  of         rim  t  h  often  tt  dn 

expense  of  the  physical  y  FeHwAeig 
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believes,  that  it  is  generally  too  rapid  to  be  solid,  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  tlie  case,  it  must  in  a  large  number  of  instances  be 
partial  and  imperfect. 

The  child  educated  in  a  city  acquires  the  habit  of  talking  upon 
all  subjects,  without  always  understanding  them ;  and  gains  attention 
and  praise,  by  employing  the  words  and  phrases  he  has  heard  from 
others,  before  he  has  acquired  the  ideas  they  express.  He  sees 
objects,  and  witnesses  events  perpetually,  which  his  age  does  not 
enable  him  to  comprehend,  or  which  those  around  him  have  not 
time  or  capacity  fully  to  explain.  He  learns,  in  this  manner,  to 
content  himself  with  superficial  knowledge — to  see,  to  hear,  and  to 
speak,  without  fully  understanding  the  subject  before  him.  Nothing 
is  more  prejudicial  to  intellectual  vigor — nothing  so  certain  to  make 
bim  think  superficially,  and  to  act  mechanically,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  and  habits  of  those  around  him. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  is  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  by  his  cir- 
cumstances or  habits,  from  those  objects  of  nature  in  which  the 
Creator's  power  is  exhibited.  He  is  continually  surrounded  with 
the  productions  of  human  skill,  with  the  art  and  science  which  are 
at  once  the  work  of  man  and  the  sceptre  of  his  power,  and  with 
which  he  seems  to  hold  all  things  under  his  command.  It  is  these 
which  supply  his  wants,  which  provide  his  pleasures.  It  is  on 
men  that  his  happiness  or  misery  chiefly  depends.  It  is  on  them 
that  his  hopes  and  fears  are  chiefly  fixed ;  and  it  is  with  men  only 
that  he  seems  to  be  in  relation.  The  daily  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing,  come  to  him  as  the  production  of  human  labor  and  skill ; 
and  if  they  fail,  he  discerns  no  cause  but  in  his  fellow  men. 
Hence  the  importance,  the  power  of  man,  are  the  objects  contin- 
ually presented  to  his  view,  while  scarcely  any  thing  in  his  daily 
life  calls  his  attention  directly  to  the  works  or  the  providence  of 
the  Author  of  all,  and  to  his  dependence  on  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  surrounded  and  occupied  with  the  objects  of  Nature,  he 
perceives  continually  such  luxuriant  richness,  such  varying  and 
inimitable  beauty,  such  immense  operations,  as  put  to  shame  all 
the  ejSbrts  of  man — as  surpass  even  his  powers  of  comprehension ;. 
and  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  reflection,  human  weakness  is 
placed  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  infinite  and  nnsearchable 
power.  In  an  agricultural  life,  he  almost  necessarily  perceives 
his  immediate  dependence  on  some  higher  cause,  which  prospers 
or  blasts  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  with  a  power  beyond  his  foresight 
or  control,  and  with  the  aid  of. Revelation,  is  more  likely  to  feel 
that  dependence.  Every  object  with  which  he  is  conversant  is 
fitted  to  lead  bis  mind  towards  God,  instead  of  towards  man^  if  a 
proper  direction  is  given  to  it.  Here,  then,  is  to  be  found  the  best 
tefaool  for  inculcating  the  lessons  of  humility  and  piety  which  the 
Matures  present,  amLe  firom  all  other  considerations, 
'tfot  whea  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  purity  of  the  sphere  of 
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obsetration  around  blm,  ihe  difference  is  immense.  The  col- 
lections of  mea  drawn  logelher  by  industry,  and  commerce  io  our 
cities,  usually  attract  the  worst  materials  of  the  coumrj'.  The  in- 
crease of  population,  the  necessity  and  facility  of  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse, lead,  to  the  rapid  development  of  vices  which  cannot  be 
concealed  from  view,  and  which  cannot  but  leave  upon  the  lender 
miDd  the  most  indelibb  snd  dangerous  impressions. 

All  these  arguments  apply  with  double  force,  where  the  educa- 
tion or  reformation  of  ilie  poor  is  proposed.  To  them,  especially, 
health  and  strength  of  body  are  of  prime  imporiance.  One  of  the 
most  important  means  of  preserving  them  from  the  temptatico 
which  necessity  presents,  or  which  vice  may  offer,  is  to  give  thea 
a  degree  of  vigor  which  shall  enable  ihem  to  endure  the  neces- 
sary toils  and  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  labor,  without  sinking  ;  and 
which  shall  give  them  confidence  in  their  own  power  of  gaining  u 
honest  livelihood.  There  are  few  countries  where  a  greater  oiud- 
ber  of  agricultural  laborers  might  not  be  usefully  employed  in  cal- 
tivating  neglected  ground,  or  in  increasing  the  produce  of  that 
already  cultivated.  But  if  youdi  are  destined  lo  sedentary  em- 
ployments, or  to  those  which  demand  confinement  in  manufac- 
tories or  large  cities,  tliey  have  even  more  need  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution, and  it  is  more  desirable  that  they  should  lead  an  agricu^ 
tural  life,  until  the  derelopment  of  the  body  is  complete,  (f  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  must  be  passed  in  the  close,  unhealthy  air 
of  the  manufactory  or  the  workshop — above  all  in  those  of  dele- 
terious arts,  or  in  the  confined  prison-like  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
large  cities — it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  them,  to  their  etn- 
ployers,  and  to  the  country  which  their  labors  should  benefit,  to 
pass  their  youth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  their  constitution  all 
the  vigor  of  which  it  is  capable.  To  place  Ihera  in  these  circun- 
stances,  while  the  organs  and  limbs  are  developing  themselves,  is 
to  render  them  imperfect  beings  for  life. 

In  an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view  also,  these  remarks 
are  of  greater  importance,  as  applied  to  the  poor.  They  have 
none  of  those  means  of  elevating  their  conceptions  above  the 
spinning  machine  or  the  work  bench,  which  journeys,  visits,  ex- 
tended intercourse  with  well  taught  men  aud  reading,  furnish  to 
the  wealthy;  and  they  are  doubly  exposed  to  the  torrents  of  cor- 
ruption which  flow  through  the  streets,  and  to  the  exhalations  of  vice 
which  arise  from  crowded  shops  and  manufactories,  or  the  still  more 
infectious  atmosphere  of  those  wretched  habitations,  into  which  so 
many  of  the  laboring  classes  are  thrust  together,  and  where  they 
learn  to  regard  vice  as  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  even  temporary 
enjoyment.  How  evident  is  it,  that  a  mere  change  of  residoice 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  would 
remove  h«lf  the  sources  of  temptation  and  crime. 

Y«urB,  be. 
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IrFLUENCK  of  AORICULTURS  IN  EDUCATION. — LbTTER  11. 

/different  views  of  Agriculture — Influence  of  Agricultural  life  at  Hofwyl 
on  ike  improvement  of  the  mind — its  reference  to  geometry — arithmetic — no- 
haral  philosophy — tuUural  history — to  moral  cultivation — Influence  of  the  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture  on  the  mind — on  the  habits. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  addition  to  the  indirect  influence  of  ao 
agricultural  life  upon  the  mind,  to  which  I  referred  in  a  preceding 
letter,  Agriculture,  as  it  is  pursued  at  Hofwyl,  and  as  it  roidij  be 
pursued  in  any  institution,  furnishes  many  means  for  direct  intellect 
tual  instruction  and  moral  improvement. 

Agriculture  may  be  considered  as  a  handicraft,  an  art,  or  a 
science. 

As  a  handicraft^  it  contributes  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  body, 
by  giving  active  employment,  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  in  its 
purest  state. 

It  should  be  known  also  as  an  art,  and  its  principal  rules  should 
be  communicated  to  all ;  for  he  who  labors  only  mechanically, 
often  commits  serious  errors.  Pursued  in  this  manner,  as  it  is  at 
Hofwyl,  it  tends  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  observation  and  of  sys- 
tematic effort,  to  exercise  the  judgment,  and  to  produce  habits  of 
foresight  and  prudence. 

The  science  of  agriculture  can  generally  be  pursued  only  by 
those  who  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  day-labor,  and  is 
therefore  taught  at  Hofwyl  only  to  those  who  are  expected  to  be 
proprietors  or  overseers. 

But  the  employment  itself,  as  pursued  at  Hofwyl,  leads  to  the 
acquisition  and  practice  of  important  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
laying  out  the  ground  for  different  crops,  for  planting,  or  for  spread- 
ing manure,  care  is  taken  for  determining  the  points,  in  drawing  the 
lines  parallel,  in  measuring  the  distances  and  the  intervals  of  the 
plants  with  the  eye,  or  by  paces.  The  number  of  plants  or  heaps 
of  manure  is  calculated,  and  the  whole  is  a  lesson  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  an  exercise  of  accuracy  and  foresight. 

In  cutting  the  trenches  for  watering  an  artificial  meadow,  the 
level  of  different  portions  is  observed  by  some ;  others  trace  the 
lines  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  shall  perform  the  circuitous 
route  necessary  to  supply  the  whole  of  a  given  space,  without  des- 
cending below  its  level — and  others  still  place  the  sluices  neces- 
sary to  prevent  excess  in  one  part,  or  deficiency  in  another.  All 
these  operations  are  practical  lessons  upon  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
and  are  often  employed  to  lead  the  pupils  in  the  most  striking 
manner  to  the  existence  and  infiuence  of  this  universal  agent.  If 
the  pupils  are  engaged  gathering  the  stones  out  of  the  fields,  these 
become  the  subjects  of  exfTmination,  first  in  reference  to  their 
color,  hardness,  and.  texture,  then  the  uses  to  which  they  are  res- 
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peclively  applicable,  and  finally  their  name,  either  in  the  moraeDB  1 
of  rest;  or  m  some  of  tlie  lessons  of  the  day.     The  iiisiriiciiooi  | 
thus  received  are  recalled,  almost  involuntarily,  at  every  fresh  ope-    j 
ratioQ  of  the  same  sort,  and  such  associations  serve  to   divest  thk 
lowest  of  agricultural  occupations  of  its  purely  mechanical  character. 
The  pupil  is  thus  constantly  led  to  seek  for  new  subjects  of  obsei- 
vation,  and  to  consider  how  those  he  sees  may  be  best  employed. 

If  they  are  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  the  name,  charactet- 
istlcs,  and  qualities  of  each  one  are  made  the  subject  of  remark. 
The  relative  effect  of  sun,  and  air,  and  moisture,  and  cultivatioa, 
upon  these  plants,  and  those  of  a  useful  nature,  is  Decessarilj 
brought  to  view  by  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  and  by  the  instntc- 
tioDS  given  him ;  and  inferences  are  then  drawn,  as  to  the  besl 
mode  of  exterminating  them.  The  passage  is  very  easy  to  liw 
operation  and  importance  of  those  general  laws,  which  produce 
weeds  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  and  to  the  design  of  Providence 
in  subjecting  all  to  the  same  laws  as  a  meaos  of  calling  into  aclioa 
the  intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  man. 

The  difticuhies,  the  disappointments,  the  losses  which  are  cd- 
couDtered  from  events  beyond  the  control  of  man,  ser^'e  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  teacher,  as  so  many  lessons  of  submission  ta 
the  will  of  Mim  who  orders  them,  and  of  paiieuce  and  courage  in 
endeavoring  to  surmount  or  repair  them. 

The  labor  necessary  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
property,  serves  to  show  them  its  value,  and  to  inspire  a  respett 
for  that  of  others.  This  feeling  is  more  strongly  impressed  by  the 
arrangement  at  Hofwyl,  which  gives  to  every  oue  his  garden,  a  tree 
and  its  fruits,  the  produce  of  his  gleanings,  and  his  own  tools.  A 
part  of  what  they  are  capable  of  earning  is  put  aside  also,  ai'a 
fund  in  case  of  necessity. 

A  well  regulated  system  of  agriculture,  where  every  individuil 
has  a  certain  occupation,  where  every  duty  has  its  place  assigned, 
and  every  moment  a  duty,  produces  habits  of  regularity  and  iodtu- 
try,  which  are  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  in  securing  the  world- 
ly prosperity,  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  their  discipline,  but  in 
excluding  the  opportunities  and  the  inducements  to  evil, 
.  The  improved  instruments  and  methods  of  cultivation  at  Hofwyl, 
also  furnish  continual  and  important  lessons.  They  inspire  the 
taste  for  performing  everything  they  do  in  the  best  manner,  and  do 
not  permit  the  pupil  to  acquire  imperfect  or  slovenly  habits  of  labor. 

The  admirable  system  of  a  rotation  of  crops  which  is  pursued, 
furnishes  valuable  lessons  of  foresight  and  prudence,  and  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  power  which  system  and  skill  place  in  the  hands 
of  man.  Order,  and  constant  industry,  are  indispensable  to  gatbei 
ud  secure  their  regular  returns.  Equal  regularity  of  arrangemenB 
it  nqiured  in  preparing  for  them  by  a  connscteil  series  of  calcubr 
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tion,  extending  through  several  years.  The  pupil  learns  the  method 
ol  exposing  the  soil  of  his  liltle  garden  spot,  during  the  winter,  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  it  must  derive  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment 
from  the  air.  He  is  taught  the  mode  of  destroying  noxious  weeds 
and  animals,  and  of  increasing  or  preserving  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
He  is  thus  encouraged  to  act,  by  discovering  the  power  with  which 
Providence  has  invested  him  over  the  earth. 

All  these  improvements  also  serve  an  important  purpose,  in 
showing  the  difference  between  the  man  who  is  a  mere  slave  to 
the  soil,  and  him  whose  foresight  enables  him  to  subdue  it,  to 
change  its  character  and  productions,  and  to  render  it  subservient 
to  his  purposes.  They  are,  in  short,  so  many  lessons  on  the  supe- 
riority of  mind  over  matter,  which  may  be  applied  with  happy  effect. 

The  care  with  which  the  whole  series  of  measures  in  an  improv- 
ed system  is  devised  and  executed,  is  used  as  a  lesson  to  impress 
upon  the  heart  the  importance  of  neglecting  no  means,  by  which 
the  labors  of  men  and  animals  may  be  diminished,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  which  are  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  increased. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  amount  and  the  results  of  labor 
are  measured  and  recorded  at  Hofwyl,  has  not  less  influence  on  the 
bahits  of  the  pupils.  Every  portion  of  land  is  measured,  the 
amount  of  the  seed  and  that  of  the  products  compared,  and  the 
expenses  rigidly  placed  in  the  balance  with  the  proceeds.  An 
account  is  opened  in  the  same  manner  with  every  individual,  with 
every  animal,  and  with  the  manure  carried  out,  and  the  weight  of 
the  crops  brought  in  ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  constant  and  ac- 
curate observation  is  imposed  upon  every  individual,  and  the  habit 
is  formed  of  estimating  the  results  of  all  their  efforts. 

It  will  not  escape  you,  that  in  all  these  methods,  the  surest  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  that  self-instruction  and  self-education^  as  we  call 
them  for  want  of  a  better  term,  without  which  the  acquisitions  of 
early  years,  are  lost  in  the  cares  and  labors  of  life.  You  will  per- 
ceive also,  that  I  consider  other  influences,  as  mere  aids  to  the 
indispensable  lessons  of  Revelation. 

Yours,  &c. 


We  have  interrupted  the  course  of  letters  on  the  Intellectual 
Education  of  Hofwyl,  to  give  place  to  these,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  applications  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  especially  in  reference  to  that  which  is  about  to 
be  established  near  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Farm  SchooV 
We  have  already  described  its  general  object — the  education  and 
rescue  of  *  the  morally  exposed,'  especially  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Our  impression  of  the  important  character  and  influence  which  the 
school  may  assume,  is  strengthcDed  by  eyery  consideration  of  the 
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subject.  Founded  in  a  Stale  which  we  believe  has  no  rival  in 
agricultural  improvements  except  Pennsylvania,  to  be  siluaieil  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  enlightened  and  wealthy  metropolis,  wbicii 
will  furnish  at  once,  all  ilie  facilities  for  obtaining  ioforraaiioa  to 
direct  its  operation,  and  for  disposing  of  tlie  products  of  indusinr, 
what  should  prevent  its  being  rendered,  like  Hofwyl,  at  once  ibe 
seat  of  an  improved  system  of  education  and  of  agricuhure— < 
model  school  and  a  model  farm — whose  influence  may  be  feil 
throughout  our  conunent.  We  trust  that  those  who  are  laterested 
in  either,  will  not  suSer  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  pass  untni- 
proved. 


Art,  IX. — Common  School  System  of  CoNNecTicirr, 

Report   of  (fte   CommitUc   of  Ihr  Society  for  the  Improvement   of  Cimbiim 

SehooU  HI  Cimntiiicvl.     1828. 
Report  (o  the  School  CimvtJtiion,  May,  1831. 

Eahli  in  the  jear  1827,  a  Society  was  formed  in  the  state  of  Con' 
Bcciicut,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools.  A' 
one  of  tlicir  meetings  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  procure  infof- 
nation  and  prepare  a  report.  Tliin  commiitee  opened  a  correspoo- 
denco  on  the  subject  with  the  frionJs  of  educaUoa  ia  every  town  in 
the  state,  through  the  medium  and  aid  of  the  representatirea,  ud  i 
report  was  accordingly  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Legislaltoe,  in 
May  1838.  From  a  manuscript  copy  of  that  interesting  document, 
which  we  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  state,  and  from 
the  report  of  a  Committee  of  a  School  Convention  held  in  Hartford,  in 
May  1831,  together  with  other  authentic  documents,  we  present  onr 
readers  with  some  of  the  results  of  the  Common  School  System 
of  Connecticut.  We  have  prefaced  it  with  the  accurate  description 
of  the  system,  by  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Sherman  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  ■ 
letter  addressed  to  a  Committee  on  Education,  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey. 

"  At  a  very  early  period,  the  Slate  of  Connecticut  was  divided  into 
parochial  societies,  whose  limits  sometimes  comprised  the  whole  of  i 
town  (township)  and  sometimes  only  a  part  of  it. 

In  May  1717,  these  societies  were  empowered  by  the  L^isUtnre, 
to  levy  taxes  on  their  own  inhabitants,  and  make  the  regulations  dx 
the  support  of  schools.  Considerable  appropriation  was  made  from 
the  public  treasury  to  aid  in  this  object,  except  a  small  discount  from 
the  general  state  tax,  which  each  town  was  authorized  to  reserve, 
until  May  1795,  when  the  avails  of  certain  lands  (now  forming  a  part 
of  the  state  of  Ohio)  and  amounting  to  $  1,200,000  were  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  Schools  throughout  the  State,  and  the  nanoal 
product  made  liable  to  a  perpetual  distribution  for  the  purpoas."  In 
various  ways  it  h«a  graduaUy  increased  to  upwards  of  9l,700,SW; 
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and    about   $70,000    are    annually  distributed  for    the  support  of 
schools." 

'  Previous  to  the  appropriation,  no  general  system  existed,  but 
every  society  adopted  its  own  method  of  instruction,  rarely  resorting 
to  the  power  of  taxation,  except  for  the  erection  of  school-houses.  « 
In  the  country  towns,  the  employment  of  the  citizens  was  chiefly 
agriculture.  In  the  warm  season,  the  children  who  were  of  sufficient 
age,  were  employed  in  the  labours  of  husbandry,  and  in  winter  were 
generally  kept  at  school.  For  one  third,  or  half  the  year,  teachers 
were  employed  in  almost  avery  neighborhood  in  the  State  ;  and  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  adapted  to  ordinary  use,  were 
understood  by  almost  every  child  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  through- 
out the  State.  In  these  schools,  morning  and  evening  prayers  and 
religious  instruction  were  almost  universal,  and  conduced  not  a  little 
to  inspire  an  early  respect  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

'  When  the  appropriation  was  made  irv  1795,  the  territories  compos-  ■ 
ing  ecclesiastical  societies,  were  formed  into  school  socieiieSy  and  when 
convened  in  that  capacity,  possessed  no  power,  except  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  common  schools.  This  change  became  very  proper, 
and  even  necessary.  Originally,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were 
of  one  religious  denomination,  and  the  same  individuals  had  a  com- 
mon interest  in  all  its  concerns,  both  religious  and  secular;  but  at 
that  period  the  great  diversity  which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  time, 
gave  rise  to  a  new  corporation,  of  the  same  territorial  limits,  for  the 
regulation  of  schools.  As  early  as  1766,  the  several  societies  In  the 
state  were  authorized  to  divide  their  territory  into  school  districts; 
and  when  the  act  of  1795  was  passed,  that  power  had  been  exerted, 
and  districts  formed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State. 

*  The  outline  of  the  system  now  existing  is  briefly  this; — Every 
school  society  is  required  to  hold  an  annual  meeting,  and  elect  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  committee  to  direct  and  manage  their  concerns; 
a  committee  for  each  school  district  within  their  limits;  and  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  not  exceeding  nine,  of '  competent  skill  in  letters,'  to 
be  overseers  or  visitors  of  the  several  district  schools.  The  districts 
are  legal  corporations,  with  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  erection  or 
repair  of  a  school-house,  furnishing  it  with  all  proper  accommodations, 
and  supplying  the  school  with  fuel; — the  teacher  .is  elected  by  the 
committee  for  the  district  appointed  by  the  society,  with  the  assent 
of  the  district;  but  is  not  allowed  (by  ilie  statute)  to  commence  his 
duties  until  he  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  visitors.  The 
visitors  have  a  general  discretionary  power  to  prescribe  regulations, 
and  they  may  at  any  time,  displace  the  teacher.  It  is  made  their 
duty  to  visit  the  schools  at  certain  periods,  to  exact  such  exercises 
and  exhibitions,  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  superintend  and  direct  the  general  course  of  in- 
struction. 

^  Each  society  may  institute,  within  its  limits,  a  school  of  higher 
order,  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  This  ap- 
pertains to  no  district,  but  its  privileges  are  common  to  the  whole^o- 
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ciety  ;  and  it  derives  a  proportional  share,  according  to  its  ounibet 
of  pupils,  ofthe  revenues  of  ihe  school  fund,  payable  to  the  society 
'  Tlie  school  fund  is  managcJ  by  a  single  commiasioner,  who  pays 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Stale,  its  anDuaTnett  proceeds. — Twice  in 
each  year  the  treasurer  transmits  to  the  several  societies  in  the  State, 
which  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  ihe  law,  the  sums  then 
in  the  treasury,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  society 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  as  ascertained  by  actual  eoii- 
nieration  ;  but  not  until  Ihe  society's  committee  have  first  certified, 
that  Ihe  monies  previously  received  from  the  treasury,  for  Ibe  like 
purpose,  have  been  wholly  expended  in  paying  and  boarding  teach' 
ers,  who  were  duly  examined  and  approved,  and  whose  schools  hMe 
been  kept  in  all  respects  according  to  law.  The  monies  arc  also  dis- 
tributed  among  the  several  districts  in  each  society  by  a  similar  pn>- 

A  system,  so  excellent  as  that  which  iii  here  faithfully  described  bv 
Mr.  S.,  sustained  by  funds  more  ample  we  suspect,  than  are  provided 
for  auy  other  community  of  the  same  number,  would  very  naturally 
'  be  expected  to  produce  the  most  happy  results.  Bui  we  have  more 
than  once  expressed  our  convicliou,  that  the  condition  of  education, 
in  this  Slate,  when  compared  with  improvemeut  in  other  respects,  is  no 
better  than  it  was  before  Ihe  fund  was  provided,  nor  even  as  good. 
Instruction  had,  indeed,  been  in  a  very  excellent  condition  for  a  long 
period.  For  sixty  ytars,  nol  an  individual. was  known  to  appear  be- 
fore the  courts  of  justice,  who  could  not  write  his  name.  But  we 
are  assured  that  in  one  town,  at  least  one  member  of  a  School  Com- 
mittee was  recently  found,  who  could  nol  write;  and  there  have  been 
very  many  whose  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  was  limited  to  Addition 
and  Subtraction  of  simple  numbers.  The  eSect  of  this  fund  has 
been  that  which  may  always  be  expected,  where  he  who  is  able  and 
habituated  to  earn  hia  own  subsistence,  h  supplied  with  the  meana 
of  living  without  exertion.  The  State  by  its  bounty  has  virtually 
declared  that  parents  need  no  longer  pay  for  the  iostruclion  of  their 
children,  (that  is,  for  their  tuition);  and  the  habil,  and  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  do  this  duty,  were  destroyed  together.  The  Stale  has 
been  made  exclusively  responsible,  and  it  has,  too  extensively,  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  provide  such  teachers  as  the  fund  would  pay  for. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  understand,  that  in  these,  and  the  following 
statements,  we  refer  to  Ihe  mqjorily  ofthe  1600  school  districts  of 
Connecticut,  and  nol  to  all.  We  know  that  there  are  many — we  hope 
sereral  hundred,  honorable  exceplionsj  and  it  is  worthy  of  remnrk  that 
(other  things  being  equal)  those  districts,  which  either  from  neces- 
sity or  choice,  depend  most  on  their  own  exertions,  have  the  best 
schools. 

The  letter  of  the  system,  is,  in  most  instances,  complied  with,  but 
its  Kpirit  is  often  disregarded.  The  districts  into  which  each  school 
society  is  subdivided,  are  usually  of  a  convenient  size;  but  io  M>me 
cases,  parly  feelings  and  other  local  causes,  have  produced  so 
minute  a  division  that  although  the  school  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
pupils,  yet  the  means  of  supporting  it  are  greatly  diminished;  andth*' 
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trifling  advantage  derived,  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  loss  which  has 
actually  been  found  to  result.  Several  societies,  embracing  a  terri- 
tory of  not  more  than  five  miles  square,  contain  no  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  districts,  while  from  six  to  eight  would  be  a  far  more  useful 
division.  In  some  parts  of  the  state,  the  inhabitants  have  recently 
made  the  districts  larger,  by  adopting  a  new  arrangement. 

The  number  of  visitors,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  to  exceed 
nine.  Most  societies  appoint  precisely  that  number,  whether  their 
limits  embrace  two  or  twenty  schools.  Where  the  number  of  schools 
in  a  society  is  very  great,  nine  visitors  may  be  necessary  ;  but  where 
it  is  small,  we  think  the  duties  would  be  more  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tually performed  by  three  ;  for  it  oflen  happens  that  where  the  res- 
ponsibility is  shared  by  so  many,  no  one  feels  its  weight.  As  a  na- 
tural consequence,  their  duties  are  by  no  means  well  performed. 

There  are,  however,  a  variety  of  causes  which  contribute  to  pro- 
duce neglect.  The  visitors  receive  no  compensation  for  their  servi- 
ces. Those  who  are  most  *  competent,'  afler  a  few  years  of  labori- 
ous, and  sometimes  thankless  service,  generally  decline  a  re-appoint- 
ment ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  board  is  oflen  composed  in  part  of 
men  whose  want  of  knowledge,  or  ignorance  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  unfits  them  for  the  employment.  Of  course,  the  du- 
ties of  school  visitors  are  either  neglected,  or  attended  to  as  a  mere 
formality.  There  are  however  exceptions,  for  in  many  societies  the 
board  embraces  one  or  more  spirited  members^  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education  prevents  such  consequences. 

In  those  societies  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  beginning  to 
prevail,  the  visitors  meet  soon  after  their  appointment,  organize  them- 
selves, and  adopt  certain  rules  to  regulate  their  proceedings.  They 
determine  the  standardof  qualifications  of  instructors,  and  give  notice 
of  the  times  and  places  of  meeting  for  examinations.  At  those  meet- 
ings, the  candidate  undergoes  a  thorough  examination  in  the  various 
branches  of  an  English  education,  which  their  rules  require  him  to 
understand.  But  these  examinations,  are  wholly  of  a  theoretical  char- 
acter. The  object  is  merely  to  ascertain  what  the  candidate  knows^ 
not  whether  he  can  communicate  his  knowledge.  We  are  acquainted 
with  one  society,  however,  in  which  the  visitors  make  it  their  prac- 
tice to  require  a  candidate  whom  they  are  disposed  to  approve,  to 
teach  one  month  upon  trial  ;  when,  if  found  competent  to  his  task, 
they  license  him  ;  if  not,  he  is  rejected. 

But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  visitors  hold  no  regular 
meeting  for  examining  teachers,  and  adopt  no  rules  for  their  own 
conduct.  If  the  candidate,  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mittee who  employs  him,  can  collect  two  or  three  of  their  number, 
they  proceed  to  examine  him,  but  their  examinations  are  oflen  a  mere 
formality  ;  for  if  he  is  a  favourite  friend  or  acquaintance,  either  of  the 
district  committee  or  the  visitors,  or  if  he  has  ever  taught  before,  he 
is  licensed  almost  of  course.  .At  most,  he  is  only  questioned  on  the 
spelling  book  and  the  ground  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  required  to 
read  and  write  a  few  sentences.  Where  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications,  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  old, 
but  less  informed  instructors,  the  clamors  of  those  who  had  employed 
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them,  hKve  geaeratl/  ccunpelled  the  visitors  to  rcUDquisb  the  alsii4 
they  bad  taken.     Still  we  have  known  a  few  exceptiona. 

Theee  remarki,  however,  apply  particularly  to  arraDgemeots  for 
winter  achoola  ;  for  there  is  still  le^  attention  paid  to  the  qualifica- 
tionj  of  the  female  leachera  of  summer  schools.  It  oiten  happens,  that 
Ihey  are  not  examined  at  all ;  and  they  are  still  more  rarely  visited 
as  the  law  requires.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher  is  paid  from  the 
public  fund,  to  obtaia  a  share  ol  whiuh  the  Society's  committee  are 
accustooed  to  certify  that  ttie  schools  have  been  kept  in  all  retpeels 
atcording  to  law  ! 

But  the  visits  even  to  the  winter  ichools,  though  less  fre4]uently 
omitted,  are  rarely  of  much  consequence.  Although  invested  wi^ 
power  almost  unlimited,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  seldom  exer- 
cise any  conBiderableinflueiiceover  the  concerns  of  the  school,  either 
to  aid  In  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  in  the  direction  of  tbeir  stu- 
dies, or  in  recommending  proper  books,  or  modes  of  inslruclioo. 
They  merely  enter  the  school,  spend  a  abort  time  in  hearing  brief 
recitations  in  the  various  branches,  and  just  glancing  at  the  writing 
hooks,  slates,  be.  ;  then,  afler  mtdcing  a  fey  common  place  remarks, 
they  retire.  This  duty  is  also  soraetimea  performed  by  a  single  visi- 
tor, although  the  law  expressly  requires  atlraaltwo.  However  defi- 
cient the  instructor  may  be  found,  we  bave  known  but  one  instance 
of  displacement  at  these  visits  ;  and  that  was  not  justitied  by  public 
opinion.  Besides,  these  visits  seldom  occupy  more  thaa  one  fourth 
of  a  day,  while  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  most  schools 
in  so  short  a  time.  In  some  instances,  the  visiters  make  it  a  point  to 
visit  three  BchooFs  in  half  a  day  ! 

Not  only  are  those,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  oversee  and  direct 
the  schools,  justly  chargeable  with  neglect;  but  parents  maaifeat  a 
great  want  of  interest  in  the  subject.  Months  sometimes  pass  with- 
out a  single  parent's  entering  the  school.  Or  if  he  enters,  be  retreats 
as  soon  as,  possible,  as  if  it  were  a  burden  to  remain.  Parents  sel- 
dom have  any  intercourse  with  the  instructor,  except  while  he  is 
boarding  in  their  families.  They  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  visit 
the  school,  if  the  instructor  gives  a  special  and  general  invitation. 
Even  these  invitations  arc  however  almost  wholly  disregarded  in  a 
majority  of  the  districts  in  the  Stale,  unless  notice  is  given  that  dia- 
logues will  be  spoken,  or  other  extra  performances  take  place.  la 
such  fcases  a  considerable  number  attend.  A  gentleman  who 
has  oflcn  obtained  permission  oi  teachers  to  inquire  of  their  scholars 
whether  their  parents  ever  converse  with  them  at  home  on  the 
subject  of  their  studies,  says  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  whole  school 
to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  consequences  of  this  neglect  of  pa- 
rents to  cultivate  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  instructor  of  their 
children  are  deplorable  ;  for  the  children  are  led  from  this  circum- 
stance, to  regard  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  useful  servant,  rather  than 
the  companion,  friend,  or  substitute  of  their  parents.  He  also  occu- 
pies a  kind  of  insulated  position  in  society.  His  arduous  duties  for- 
l)id  him  to  mingle  in  its  usual  scenes  of  enjoyment  ;  and  tfa« 
coolness  and  indinerenoo  of  those  around  him,  tend  also  (o  dissuade 
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him  from  it.  If  he  finds  his  way  into  the  best  social  or  domestic  cir- 
cleS)  it  is  either  because  he  possesses  a  natural  talent  to  shine  in  so- 
ciety, or  from  some  other  claim  than  his  station  as  a  schoolmaster  ; 
for  that  would  never  procure  for  him  this  privilege.  We  speak  of 
tbisj  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  general  rules,  many  exceptions. 

Schools  are  kept  up  about  eight  months  in  the  year  upon  an  aver- 
age, or  about  three  to  four  months  in  the  winter,  and  four  to  five  in 
the  summer.  Summer  schools  are  usually  opened  in  May,  those  for 
the  winter  in  November.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  winter 
school  does  not  commence  before  about  the  first  of  December  ;  and 
the  summer  schools  are  often  either  suspended,  because  the  public 
money  is  exhausted  on  the  previous  winter  school,  or  established  by  a 
feeble  and  stinted  contribution,  for  a  short  time  only. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  evinces  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  large 
fund,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  applied^  than  the  indifference  which  pre- 
vails almost  universally  in  regard  to  setting  up  scliools.  When  the 
district  committee  warn  a  meeting,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
concerned  can,  in  ordinary  caces,  be  induced  to  attend  ;  and  within  a 
few  years  it  has  oflen  happened  that  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
collected  to  transact  business  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  When, 
however,  the  people  of  a  district  are  collected,  their  inquiries,  so  far 
as  regards  a  teacher,  are  not  generally,^  Is  he  qualified  ?' — but '  What 
are  his  terms?'  and  '  Can  he  get  a  certificate?'  It  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  Committee,  in  selecting  the  candidate,  will  keep  prin- 
cipally in  view  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  rjceived  from  the 
State  treasury  and  the  Society  fund,  (when  one  exists)  and  employ  an 
instructor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  will  just 
absorb  that  sum  and  no  more.  Indeed  they  are  often  directed  to  this 
effect  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting.  If  a  small  sum  is  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  expences  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  it  is  usually  paid  with  far  greater  reluctance  than  the  whole 
expences  were  paid  before  the  year  1795,  when  no  fund  existed.  Ijt 
is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  before  that  period,  it  was  customary  to 
continue  the  schools  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  year  as  at 
present  ;  and  the  interest  which  parents  and  the  public  at  large  mani- 
fested in  their  welfare,  was  incomparably  greater.  We  once  more 
beg  to  be  understood,  as  speaking  generally  ;  for  there  are,  in  almost 
every  part  of\he  State  many  honorable  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these 
remarks. 

The  long  vacations  of  spring  and  autumn,  besides  occupying  for 
the  most  part  those  portions  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  for  children  to  attend  school,  have  a  very  unfortunate 
effect.  Children  lose  much  of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  ac- 
quired during  the  previous  term  ;  and  several  weeks  are  taken  up  at 
the  least,  in  regaining  what  they  had  lost.  But  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  if  a  month  is  lost  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  two  terms 
in  a  year,  it  costs  the  parent  just  as  much  to  support  the  school  on  the 
present  plan,  as  it  would  if  a  month  more  were  added  to  each  term. 
But  placing  this  consideration  out  of  the  question,  it  is  certainly  bad 
economy  to  have  the  vacatioiui  occupy  the  mott  pleasant  mod  health- 
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ful  pails  of  the  year,  and  conliiiuc  the  Bchool  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  summer  and  tho  scveriiat  portion  of  the  winter. 

Male  instructors  are  usually  employed  in  the  winter,  and  females 
in  the  summer.  They  generally  board  in  the  families  nf  the  dislrict, 
by  rolalion.  This  gives  tliem  an  opportunity  of  becoming  partially 
acquainted  with  the  parents  of  Ihe  childreu  committed  to  their  charge, 
while  oD  (he  other  hand  it  exposes  them  to  many  inconveniences  ;  . 
and  even  in  some  cases,  endangers  their  health.  Besides,  it  often 
happens,  that  they  are  in  this  way,  lell  destitute  of  a  regular  boarding 
house,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  no  one  is  prepared  to  receive  ihem — In 
consequence  of  which  thfy  are  forced  to  repair  to  the  house  of  thi? 
diatricl  conimilteo,  or,  if  extremely  sensitive  on  this  point,  to  their 
own  home  or  thu  house  of  some  friend. 

The  average  compensation,  iu  addition  to  board,  is  about  glla 
month  for  uibU  teachers,  and  a  dollar  a  week  for  females.  Slaoy 
females,  however,  of  considerable  experience,  teach  at  75  cents  a 
wselc  ;  and  some  whose  experience  is  less,  at  62  1-12,  or  even  50. 
. ,  Many  board  themselves  and  teach  for  one  dollar  ;  as  it  is  very  gener- 
ally supposed  thnt  a  female  instructor  can  earn  enough  at  some  other 
employment,  during  the  intervals  between  school  hours,  to  pay  for 
her  board.  It  seems  scarcely  understood  by  parents,  or  even  by  some 
teachers,  that  duty  requires  theni  to  devote  any  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  their  school,  than  Ihe  lix  hours  usually  allotted  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  even  regarded  as  a  mailer  of  surprise,  to  see  an  instructor, 
as  occasionally  happens,  devoting  his  whole  lime  to  the  interests  of 
his  school.  >Vf  have  indeed  kmittu  one  teacher  of  unusual  qual- 
ifications, who  for  the  sum  of  100  dollars  a  year  and  board,  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  a  large  school  ;  and  in  one  instance 
at  even  a  smaller  price.  Another,  made  a  still  greater  sacrifice,  and 
lor  two  or  three  years  expended  about  half  his  wages  in  improving  tiis 
Hchool,  furnishing  books  for  his  pupils,  &lc.  But  such  instances  are 
very  rare. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  connection  with  Ihe  com' 
mon  schools  of  Connecticut,  is  a  perpttuat  changt  of  teachers.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  general  beliefin  the  country  towns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
that  ii  is  betUr  for  ihe  sc/ioo/ to  exchtinge  often.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  this  opinion,  has,  recently,  been  extending  in  that  State  ; 
for  30  years  itgo,  it  was  more  common  for  an  instructor  to  be  em- 
ployed two  successive  seasons  in  the  same  school  than  now. 

Where  there  is  no  motive  to  improve  in  iheir  profession,  mankind 
cannot  be  expected  to  derive  much  benefit  from  experience.  The 
compensalion  fur  teaching  i^  so  small,  that  few  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers, except  those  who  happen  for  a  short  time  to  be  destitute  of  any 
regular  employment.  So  soon  as  constant  employment,  with  increased 
wages,  is  ofiered  them,  they  usually  abandon  school  keeping.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  few  teachers  oftried  experience,  arc  to  be  found.  The 
profession  is  generally  filled  by  young  persons  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  many  of  them  strangers  in  the  town  where  they 
aro  employed.  As  they  are  not  expecting  to  gain  their  reputation  or 
livelihood  by  teaching,  there  is  liule  motive  to  exertion  or  impror*- 
meat.    Tbu  Uwre  ia»  IsisantouDt  of  loss  sustained  by  exchanging 
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such  teachers,  than  those  of  long  experience,  isohvious;  still  there  i; 
an  immense  loss.  Every  new  teacner,  on  being  introduced  into  a 
school,  brings  with  bira  new  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  s 
and  much  time  is  spent  in  making  the  pupils  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them.  But  it  often  occurs  too,  that  from  motives  of  some  kind, 
the  new  teacher  follows  different  rnles  in  regard  to  pronunciation 5  &c. 
jKod  demands  different  school  books;  or  if  they  are  not  furnished, 
perpetually  complains  of  the  old;  and  thus  by  destroying  his  pupil's 
coofidence  in  them,  prevents  his  deriving  the  little  benefit  from  their 
use,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  Thus,  much  of  the  early 
part  of  the  school  is  lost  in  undoing  what  was  done  the  previous  sea- 
son, by  a  teacher  whose  qualifications  were  perhaps  superior  to  those 
of  his  successor. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  arises  from  various  sources.  One 
principal  cause  is  the  neglect  or  parsimony  of  parents.  Another  is 
their  ignorance  of  the  los^  which  the  pupil  actually  sustains  by  late 
attendance  or  by  absence,  and  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  subjects 
the  teacher  and  the  class  to  which  the  pupil  belongs.  The  want  of 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
producing  the  same  results  in  the  pupils;  and  the  want  of  that  em- 
ployment, which,  by  keeping  them  constantly  interested,  might  serve 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  school,  is  another  fruitful  source  of 
late  and  even  irregular  attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  is  upon 
the  average,  about  40  to  each  school;  the  number  in  attendance  in 
summer  is  much  less.  In  one  society,  containing  499  pupils,  between 
4  and  16  years  of  age,  only  200.  were  in  attendance  during  the  sum- 
mer. However  great  the  number  of  pupils — and  there  are  sometimes 
80  or  100, — only  one  teacher  is  allowed.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  where  a  female  assistant  has  been 
employed,  especially  during  the  winter.  The  great  benefits  which 
have  resulted  from  this  arrangement,  and  even  its  economyj  seem 
however  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention — There  are  a  few 
children  in  the  State,  who  receive  no  instruction  at  all;  but  their 
number  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

The  size  of  school  houses  is  generally  much  too  small.  We  often 
find  50  or  60  pupils  crowded  into  a  room,  twenty  feet  square,  or 
twenty  by  eighteen  feet,  of  which  number,  30  write,  ^8  study  arithme- 
tic, and  a  few,  grammar  and  geography ;  and  within  these  narrow  di- 
iViensions,  all  the  evolutions  of  the  school,  or  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
banding of  classes,  are  to  be  performed,  and  room  found  for  that  dis- 
play of  rules,  and  inkstands,  and  slates,  and  pencils,  and  maps,  which 
those  duties  commonly  involve.  Added  to  all  this,  the  instructor's 
table  or  desk,  and  a  stove,  when  a  fireplace  is  not  used,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  the  same  space;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  outer 
clothes,  hats,  &c.  of  half  a  hundred  pupils,  with  their  baskets  of  food 
and  drink,  are  sometimes  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  school 
room.  How  is  it  possible  to  proceed  with  the  appropriate  exercises 
of  the  school,  engaged  in  this  manner? 

Again,  school  houses  are  generally  yery  poorly  lighted.     We  have 
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Been  miiny  school  rooms  occupied  by  40  to  60  pupila,  lighted  by  only 
tiO  to  72  panes  of  glass,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  only  6  by  8 
inches.  The  amount  in  superficial  feet  is  thus  less  than  two  thirib 
as  great  as  the  amount  of  glass  ii>  iwo  teindouis  ot  a  chamber.  The 
windows  are  also  placed  too  low  in  the  walla  of  the  building,  as  they 
are  thus  expused  to  frequent  injury,  and  permit  the  pupils  to  be  di- 
verted from  their  studies  by  every  little  movement  which  takes  place 
near  the  school  house. 

For  want  of  due  attention  to  temperature,  the  pupils  are  often  »a- 
noyed  by  tbe  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  wood  is  not  commonly 
kept  under  a  covering,  but  is  left  in  the  open  air,  ond  is  frequently 
encrusted  with  ice,  wet  with  roin,  or  buried  in  snow.  Sometimes  it  Is 
quite  green.  At  other  times,  it  is  cut  too  long.  Tbe  latter  is  a  <nrj 
common  evil.  But  it  is  an  evil  which  resolute  teachers  and  scholan 
know  how  to  overcome  more  readily  than  tkat  of  hayiog  no  wood  it 
all,  which  aometimeB  occurs.  In  some  cases,  schools  hare  been  dioooD- 
tinued  several  days  for  Want  of  fuel.  Anotlwr  considerable  evil  is,  the 
building  of  fires  too  late  in  the  morning.  They  ought,  by  all  nMaiM, 
to  be  built  from  one  to  two  hours  before  the  time  of  opening  tke 
school.  But  all  these  evils,  however  great,  are  small  in  comparisoa 
to  that  of  confining  the  teacher  and  pupils  for  two  or  three  boon  to- 
gether in  crowded  and  ill  ventilated  apartments,  where  the  impure 
and  poisoned  air  is  slowly  hut  surely  undermining  the  health. 

Greater  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to  the  location  and  external 
arrangement  of  scfaool-houaes.  They  are  usually  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  centre  of  the  district.  Stagnant  marshes  and  ponds, 
or  what  is  scarcely  leas  injurious,  sandbanks,  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some  are  even  placed  in 
close  contact  with  pounds  and  prisons,  whose  moral  influence  on  little 
children,  cannot  but  be  unfavorable.  There  is  another  evil,  whose 
immtdiaie  results  are  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Standing  as  a  ma- 
jority of  school-houses  do,  contiguous  to  dwelling  houses,  and  bams, 
and  enclosures,  and  fruit  trees,  and  gardens,  serious  difiiculties  are 
apt  to  arise  between  the  scholars  and  the  owners.  Fences  are  apt  to 
be  thrown  down,  herds  or  flocks  frightened,  fruit  purloined,  Uc.  In 
seeking  to  avoid  or  prevent  these  and  other  kindred  sources  of  evil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  locate  our  school 
houses  in  a  wilderness  or  desert.  But  we  cannot  avoid  insisting  on 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  selecting  airy,  shady,  healthy  situations; 
and  avoiding  villages  and  public  roads,  which  expose  to  noise  and 
dust,  as  welt  as  to  icenes  of  immoral  and  sometimes  indecent  exam- 
ple, whether  in  the  centre  of  the  district  or  not. 

A  few  districts  in  the  Stale  are,  even  now  destitute  of  any  school 
houses  at  all.  In  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns, 
there  were  in  18S0  several  instances  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  schooh 
occupied  a  chamber  in  a  dwelling  house;  another  a  very  small  shoe- 
maker's shop,  badly  constructed,  and  poorly  lighted. 

The  want  of  any  proper  play  ground  is,  it  is  believed,  a  universal 
evil.  The  pupils  are  compelled  to  exercise  in  the  school  room,  or  in 
the  open  public  road  or  highway.     In  the  former  case,  frequent  injury 
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arises  to  the  books,  the  benches,  the  desks,  and  the  windows.  In  the 
latter,  the  utmost  possible  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the .  teacher  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  being  covered  with  mud  or  sand, 
or  frohi  getting  into  fields,  and  exciting  the  prejudices  and  even  hos- 
tility of  the  neighbors.  No  fact  can  be  better  proved  than  that  half 
of  the  difficulties,  in  many  schools,  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers, and  their  pupils,  have  their  origin  in  these  circumstances  ; 
— and  that  consequently  half  the  threats,  and  punishments,  and 
painful  feelings,  and  hatred  of  books  and  study,  which  exist,  might 
easily  be  prevented  by  a  proper  attention  to  this  subject,  and  without 
involving  much  additional  expense.  We  are  even  of  opinion  that  in 
country  t  )wns,  where  land  is  cheap,  a  play  ground  of  suitable  size, 
would  cpst  less  than  the  additional  repairs  of  windows  and  furniture, 
for  the  school  room,  and  the  additional  books  and  washing  of  clothes^ 
which  are  otherwise  demanded.  In  these,  and  in  all  points  relating 
tathe  education  of  the  young,  no  maxim  is  more  important  than  that 
prevention  is  better  than  remedy^  and  that  the  greatest  economy  con- 
sists in  providing  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  in  the 
best  manner,  the  great  objects  we  have  in  view. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  expressing  our  earnest  wisli 
that  other  States  might  be  investigated  with  equal  care  ;  and  our 
conviction  that  deficiencies  equally  unlocked  for  would  be  found. 


Art.  X. — Emulation. 

[For  the  Annals  of  Education.] 


Mr  Editor — I  era  gratified  to  perceive  among  teachers  a  dis- 
position to  inquire,  whether  the  principle  of  emulation  ought  to  be 
used  as  a  motive  to  induce  the  young  to  application  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  Once  there  was  very  Uttl6  difference  in  the  opinions 
or  practices  of  instructors  with  reference  to  this  subject.  If  any 
means  could  be  used,  to  '  make  children  ambitious,'  it  was  not  a 
question  whether  these  should  be  resorted  to.  In  the  village,  the 
academy,  and  the  primary  school,  one  was  urged  to  try  to  excel 
another.  Classes  in  the  latter,  must  have  a  *  head'  and  of  course 
a  '  foot.'  Preferments  or  appointments,  prizes  or  medals,  in  the 
former  had  sufficient  power  to  induce  scholars  to  constant  compe- 
tition. 

But  there  has  been  a  change :  many  Schools  are  conducted  on 
principles  widely  different.  An  examination  of  results,  attendant 
on  the  different  cour  es  pursued,  may  lead  to  beneficial  conclusions ; 
and  having  been  engaged  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  in  conduct- 
ing the  studies  of  the  young,  I  crave  a  little  space  in  your  pages  to 
state  some  of  the  results  I  have  observed,  and  the  opinions  I  have 
formed  from  these  results* 
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During  several  of  the  first  years  devoted  to  leadiiDg  scliool,  1 
bad  recourse  to  the  common  means  of  making  scholars  '  ambiiious.' 

Classes  in  reading,  grammar,  aritlimeirc  and  geography,  as  well  as 
spelling,  were  permitted  to  have  a  '  head,'  and  to  lake  rank  according 
to  their  ability  to  repeat  the  It^ssons  assigned.  I  often  directed 
one  to  study  his  lessons,  till  ahle  to  recite  it  with  as  much  ease  as 
another  had  done.  1  gave  tickets  and  rewards  to  the  successful 
competitors. 

The  following  were  the  usual,  I  may  add,  the  invariable  results. 

1.  A  small  part  of  the  scholars  ajiplied  themselves  to  their  les- 
sons with  great  correctness. 

2.  They  aimed  to  get  the  lessons  for  recitations,  but  tlioughi 
little  of  learning  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  knowledge  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  life. 

3.  Efforts  were  relaxed,  whenever  the  prospect  of  '  beating,'  be- 
came faint 

4.  Those  near  the  head  were  usually  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
not  unfrequently  exhibited  envy  and  ill-will. 

5.  Those  often  obtained  the  prize,  who  were  the  least  deserving 
,  of  it[  for,  while  one  could  recite  a  lesson  by  on  boor's  application, 

and  another  must   devote   two  or  three  hours  to  it,  the  former  was 
frequently  idle  a  part  of  the  lime,  and  studied  less  ihan  the  littler. 

6.  Those  who  bad  become  considerably  acquainted  with  a  study, 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  others,  in  ibeir  class,  wbo  liDd  enjoyed 
less  opportunity.  Such  competiiors  were,  therefore,  placed  on  un- 
equal grounds. 

7.  Parents  were  frequently  led  to  take  the  pan  of  their  children, 
and  to  believe  they  were  treated  unfairly.  In  this  way,  difficulties 
originated,  which  extended  through  the  neighborhood. 

After  observing  such  results  in  different  schools,  and  difierenl 
slates,  I  was  also  satisBed  that  it  involved  moral  evil,  a  conclusion 
for  which  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  the  following  reasons,  which 
I  have  given  elsewhere. 

'  The  meaning  of  emulation,'  Myn  Parkhurst,*  'U  a  drinrt  to  nrel,  (or 
the  a*ke  of  the  sntiBcation  of  being-  »4upcrior  to  altirrs.'  Ttiis  grstificft- 
tion  includes  both  the  pleasure  of  retlccling  on  our  own  euperiority,  and 
also  that  of  seeing  and  tliinking  tlitt  this  superiority  ia  knonn  to  our  com- 
panions and  tlie  world.  Tliis  principle  of  action  seems  HometimeB  to  be- 
come so  strong,  as  to  swallow  up  nil  others.  Of  this  a  striking  instance 
is  offered  in  the  language  which  Millon  ascribes  to  Satan : 

-     "  Beltar  to-miga  in  Hell,  Ifain  sene  in  H«aTeii." 

'  He  who  is  actuated  by  a  principle  of  emulation,  chooses  to  obtain  ■ 
superiority  to  others,  rather  by  elevating  hitiutl/lina  by  depresBbg  thtm: 
First,  because  he  will  in  this  way  not  only  become  superior  to  his  compe- 
titors, but  also  to  others  at  a  greater  distance,  and  will  thus  hold  a  moM 
elevated  station  in  the  view  of  the  world  ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  w9 

•  Moral  Fhilotaphy,  p-  194. 
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|rain  more  applause  and . admiration,  if  he  raises  himself  by  fair  means,  than 
if  be  retards  or  sinks  others,  in  order  to  get  above  them. 

In  order  more  fully  to  answer  the  question,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
have  recourse  to  emulation  in  exciting  attention  to  study,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider,  with  what  it  is  connected ;  and  also,  from  what  it  is  dis- 
tinct 

1.  It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  intimately  associated  with  both  pride  and 
vanity.  Here  Mr.  Parkhurst  speaks  my'  own  sentiments.  *  Pride  is  the 
thinking  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think.'  Emulation,  by 
leading  a  person  to  think  frequently  of  his  own  attainments  and  excellencies, 
cherishes  pride.  Vanity  is  a  desure  of  admiration,  and  this  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  emulation.  The  votary  of  emulation  usually  receives  his  chief 
pleasure  from  bein^  admired  and  commended.  Here  and  there  an  individual 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  superiority ;  but  there  are 
few  who  would  desire  any  great  superiority  to  others,  unless  their  superiority 
were  known  and  noticed. 

2.  *  Emulation  is  intimately  connected  witli  hatred  and  envy.'  *  Plato  makes 
emulation  the  daughter  ot  envy ;'  but  I  would  rather  say,  she  is  the  mo- 
ther of  envy,  since  it  appears  to  be  a  desire  to  possess  the  superiority  and  ad- 
vantages which  we  see  another  possess,  that  leads  ns  to  envy  him  these  ad- 
vantages. Envy  appears  not  to  be  a  simple  principle,  but  compound  of  a  de- 
sire to  deprive  some  other  of  a  (rood  which  he  possesses,  because  we  do  not 
possess  the  same  ourselves,  and  hatred  of  that  other  because  he  enjoys  some- 
thing which  we  do  not.  The  connexion  between  emulation  and  envy  is, 
therefore,  that  of  cause  and  effect. 

Emulation  is  entirely  distinct  for  some  other  principles,  which  are  virtu- 
ous, or  at  least  innocent,  with  which  it  is  sometime^  confoundedb 

1 .  *  It  is  distinct  from  a  desire  to  make  great  attainments  in  virtue  and 
knowledge.  A  person  may  desire  knowledge  and  make  great  efforts  to  at- 
tain it,  because  he  loves  it;  because  every  new  idea  which  the  mind  acquires 
is  a  source  of  pleasure ;  and  because  he  derives  satisfaction  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  mental  faculties  in  acquiring  ideas,  and  in  afterwards  recollecting 
and  comparing  them.  Again,  he  may  desire  knowledge  for  thf^  sake  of  be- 
coming more  useful  in  the  world,  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  others  in  a 
greater  degree.  This  is  a  virtuous  motive.  In  the  same  manner  he  may 
desire  any  virtuous  endowment  whatever,  of  body  or  mind,  not  because  it 
will  render  him  superior  to  others,  but  because  it  is  valuable  in  itself,  and 
may  promote  his  own  good,  or  that  of  the  public. 

2.  *  Emulation  is  also  distinct  from  a  comparison  of  ourselves  with  others, 
for  the  sake  of  judging  more  correctly  what  progress  we  have  made  in  knowl- 
edge and  improvement  If  emulation  exists,  a  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  others  is  sure  to  fan  the  flame,  and  if  it  does  not  yet  exist,  such  a  com- 
parison is  likely  to  enkindle  it  But  this  comparison  is  not  emulation  itself, 
and  may  be  made  without  exciting  it  Suppose  that  a  youth  is  pursuing  his 
studies,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  good.  He  obtfferves  that  he  makes  great- 
er progress  than  his  fbllows.  This  gives  him  pleasure,  not  because  he  ex- 
cels, but  because  his  prospect  of  being  useful  in  the  world  is  brightened.  If, 
however,  he  believes  their  object  the  same  as  his  own,  and  reflects  that  their 
inferiority  in  talents  or  learning  will  render  them  less  useful  than  thiey 
might  otherwise  be,  this  reflection  will  give  him  more  pain,  than  he  will  de- 
rive pleasure  from  the  prospect  of  his  own  superior  usefulness.  But  after  all, 
a  frequent  comparison  of  our  own  talents  and  attainments  with  those  of 
others,  is  a  dangerous  experiment ;  and  a  disposition  frequently  to  make  it, 
is  almost  a  sure  iiign  of  a  spirit  of  emulation. 

3.  *  Emulation  is  distinct  from  a  desire  to  do  much  good  in  the  world.  Dis- 
tinguished activity  to  do  good,  let  it  proceed  from  one  in  a  station  ever  so 
high,  may  spring  from  the  purest  benevolence,  and  is  therefore  no  evidence 
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of  a  spirit  of  emulation,  or  an  ambitious  principle.  A  man  wha  tins 
distinguishes  himself  is  not  to  be  called  ambitions,  unless  he  i^peara  fond  of 
being  known  to  be  eminently  useful,  and  gives  evidence  of  love  of  fiune  and 
applause.  , 

4.  *  Emulation  is  distinct  from  a  desire  to  imitate  ^e  virtuous  deeds  of 
another,  or  reaembU  him  in  virtuous  character.'  ''Virtue  appears  mote 
amiable,  when  it  is  exhibited  in '  a  living  character,  and  when  its  happf 
fruits  are  actually  seen,  than  it  can  appear,  when  viewed  in  the  abstnct 
"Whoever  loves  virtue,  therefore,  will  reel  a  stronger  desire  to  possess  and 
practise  it,  in  proportion  as  his  perceptions  of  its  excellence  are  more  dis- 
tinct and  lively.*^  A  desire  to  imitate  the  wise  and  good  is  easDy  dis- 
tinguished from  emulation,  because  it  involves  no  desire  of  superiori^. 
There  is  an  instance  in  scripture  where  this  desire  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  another,  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  emulation.  But  in  this  place, 
Rom.  xi.  14.  the  term  is  evidently  used  ir»  ^  ^eod  sense,  for  it  was  raid^ 
object  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  imitate  the  *  ^^  by  believing  in  Christ' 
The  appropriate  use  of  the  word  may  be  '-^T  '^GaL  v.  20.  where  it  is 
classed  with  ^  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  juvyings,  murders,"  &c. 

5.  'Emulation  is  distinct  from  the  desire  of  having  a  good  name  and  en- 
joying the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good.  A  good  name  is  to  be  desired 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  our  influence  and  usenilness  in  the  world.  The 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  is  to  be  desired  for  the  same  reason, 
and  also  because  it  assures  us  of  the  friendly  regard  of  those  whose  appro- 
bation we  enjoy.  There  is  an  innocent  and  lively  pleasure  in  being  beloved 
by  those  we  love  ;  and  some  degree  of  this  pleasure  is  felt,  whrn  we  learn 
that  we  have  gained  the  approbation  of  good  men,  even  though  we  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  them.  This  is  totally  distinct  mm  the  love  of 
praise  and  the  desire  of  admiration  and  applause.' 

Such  being  the  character  of  emulation,  the  conclusion  must  be  obvious, 
thnt  its  tendency  is  injurioxis.  "  The  encouragement  of  emulation,  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  the  selfish  principles  of  our  nature," ' 

The  next  inquiry  was,  whether  some  other  motives  might  not 
be  presented,  which  would  subserve  my  purpose  better ;  and  the 
experiment  was  first  made  with  the  same  scholars,  among  whom  I 
had  previously  attempted  to  excite  emulation. 

TAy  first  endeavor  was  to  make  the  studies  more  interesting. 

2.  To  show  the  value  of  knowledge. 

3.  To  excite  a  wish  to  gratify  parents  and  instructor. 

4.  To  show  the  value  of  time,  the  responsibility  of  scholars  to 
themselves,  their  parents,  and  especially  to  God. 

6.  I  urged  them  to  improve  time,  as  a  means  of  securing  their 
own  happiness,  and  a  preparation  for  usefulness  in  the  world. 
Among  the  results  immediately  witnessed,  were  the  following. 

1.  Far  belter  lessons. 

2.  A  much  more  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  school. 

3.  Much  more  affection  and  kindness  among  the  scholars. 

4.  The  scholars  were  mere  easily  governed. 

5.  My  pleasure  in  teaching  was  increased. 

6.  Parents  were  pleased,  and  led  to  wonder  what  had  taken 

*  See  Kame's  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
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placa  at  school,  wfaiph  made  their  childrea  so  much  interested  in 
beiog  there. 

7.  Punishments  were  considered  aknost  unnecessary. 

Similar  results  hare  been  uniform,  and  very  seldom  have  I  found 
any  one  who  is  not  pleased  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
willing  to  make  commendable  effi>rts  from  that  motive  simply,  in 
order  to  obtain  it. 

I  hope,  Mr  Editor,  instructors,  who  have  pursued  both  of  these 
modes  at  different  periods  of  their  labors,  will  furnish  the  public 
with  the  results  of  their  experience.  If  by  banishing  the  principle 
of  emulation  from  our  schools,  many  evils  may  be  averted,  and 
much  benefit  secured,  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
known  and  believed;..^  "  >bwn  convictions  are,  that  emulation  is 
always  evil  in  its  efie^       o&mt  it  does  no  real  good,  and  much  evil. 

"^ '  S.  R.  Hall. 
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[We  have  repeatedly  solicited  aeeonnts  of  the  actual  course  punned  in  institutions 
for  education,  and  the  resalts  which  have  ibilowed.  For  the  two  following  valuable 
articles,  we  are  indebted  to  instructors  who  have  received  public  approbation.  We 
think  it  is  obvious,  that  in  giving  such  statements,  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  the  instructor,  without  stating  all  the  essential  means  adopted ;  and  we  hope 
our  correspondents  will  adopt  this  plan;  while  we  of  course  cannot  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  their  opinions,  nor  yet  feel  ourselves  called  upbn  in  all  cases  to  express 
our  dissent.]  ^ 

First  Annual, Report  of  a  Female  School. 
Advanced  Department.^ 

I.   PREFATORT   EXPLANATIONS. 

The  instruction  of  this  branch  of  the  school,  has  been  conducted 
on  the  following  general  principles  ;  a  preliminary  statement  of  which 
seemed  essential  to  an  exposition  of  the  plan  oi*  instruction,  in  the 
details  of  methods  and  exercised., 

1 .  Education  is  regarded  as  the  influence  exerted  on  the  human 
being,  with  a  view  to  the  perfect  development  of  all  his  capabilities. — 
2,  The  consummation  of  man's  capabilities  consists  in  the  completion 
of  character, — 3.  The  completion  of  human  character  depends  on 
the  due  cultivation  of  man's  whole  constitution, — 4.  The  exclusive 
cultivation  of  the  physical  or  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  leaves  char- 
acter imperfect  and  defective ;  as  it  infringes  the  unity  of  man's  na- 
ture, and  leaves  him  destitute  either  of  physical  or  of  intellectual 
power;  while  it  incapacitates  him,  likewise,  for  moral  progrlStfl. — 5. 
Education,  if  true  to  its  design,  unites  the  human  powers  in  hanno- 

*  The  report  <»f  the  elementary  department  waa  preaented  aeparatelj,  iumI  Wiy.be 
offered  for  a  future  number. 

VOL*    U«<p— APRIL*  ^ 
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aionfl  operation,  tending  to  consentaneaua  development,  and  concen- 
trated vigor. — 6.  Tbe  proceeg  of  education  should  therefore  consiet  of 
a  doe  proportion  and  combinali'on  of  physical,  iDtellectual,  and  moral 
exercise. — 1.  In  the  early  stages  of  education,  the  coadition  of  tbe 
human  being  requires  a  liberal  provision  for  the  acquisition  ofp/tyti- 
eal  vigor,  as  the  basis  of  energy  of  character. — 8.  The  successful 
.formation  of  character,  involving  the  beginniags  of  habit,  requires  an 
early  attention  to  tbe  tendtnciea  and  dispositions  of  the  juvenile  miDd. 
while  yet  in  tbeirpliant  and  susceptible  state. — 9.  The  development 
oCititellect  is  necessarily  a  consideration  oC subordinale  importance, 
during  the  earliest  period  of  life^  and  it  is  not  until  the  progress  of 
years  has  confirmed  the  vigor  of  the  physical  conslilulion,  and  given 
a  determination  to  the  atfcetions  and  dispositions,  (thus  securing 
these  more  important  means  of  human  progress,)  that  this  departme'ol 
of  education  claims  etjual  attention  with  cither  of  the  others. — 10. 
The  education  of  the  female  sex  has  comparatively  the  Urongesl 
claim  on  human  attention;  since  the  condition  of  the  female  mind 
decides  the  ultimate  character  of  sociefj,  by  the  influence  exerted  oa 
the  early  and  impressible  period  of  life,  when  the  formation  of  habit 
is  commencing. 

II.  Physical  Educatios. 

In  accordance  with  (he  preceding  principles,  the  arrangements  of 
the  school  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  been  rendered  conducive  to  the 
seasonable  and  effectual  preservation  of  hkaltu,  us  an  indispensable 
element  of  happiness,  and  a  powerful  influence  on  mental  character. 

To  the  female  sex  in  particular,  this  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  intel- 
lectual progress.  The  local  situation  ofthe  school  was  selected  with 
re  fere  Dee  to  this  purpose;  nnd  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  is 
regularly  assigned  to  recreation.  The  results,  as  observed  in  the 
pupils  thus  far,  seem  to  have  been  habitual  ft<o/(/j,  uniform  dutiful- 
lifts  of  temper,  and  the  ability  to  undergo  sustained  and  vigorous 
application  vfthe  mind,  without  exhaustion. 

III.  MoBAi.  Imluenci:. 

The  most  arduous  part  of  all  mental  progress,  is,  undoubtedly,  tbe 
attainment  of  tbe  power  of  SsLP-GurPANcE,  involving  that  of  eelf- 
control,  the  Ibrmation,  also,  of  a  high  standard  of  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  the  power  of  apprect:iting  and  forming  character.  The  useal 
influence  of  'school'  education,  modified  as  it  is,  by  habits  of  iD^ 
chanical  routine,  or  of  emulous  feeling,  is  unfavorable  to  the  exercise 
of  reflection,  unfriendly  to  the  habit  of  spontaneous  decision,  and 
uncongenial  to  the  purity  of  self-originating  virtue.  School  duties  I4m 
generally  lake  the  form  oflusks;  and  the  strong  incitements  of  emu- 
lation and  of  degradation,  nre  too  commonly  resorted  to,  as  influen- 
ces. A  'school'  cbaracler  is  thus  formed,  of  a  much  lower  order 
than  that  of  the  domestic  circle,  or  of  individual  tendency  and  disfM- 
sition.  The  influence  of  previous  babit.i  derived  from  such  sources, 
has,  iu  the  present  instance,  been,  to  some  extent,  felt  as  n  seriout 
hindrance  to  the  moral  progress  ofthe  mind, — the  most  importao! 
end  of  education.  But  a  good  degree  of  success,  on  the  other  hand, 
haa    followed  the  constant  endeavors  u-tMl  to  bring  bock  juvenile 
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character  to  its  uncorrupted  state,  to  preserve  the  essential  purity  of 
motives,  and  to  aid  the  natural  development  of  moral  principle,  by 
avoiding  all  appeals  to  extraneous  influences,  and  seeking  to  cherish 
in  the  mind  of  each  individual,  the  sacred  principle  of  self-responsi- 
hflity^ — the  only  security  for  entire  simplicity  and  rectitude  of  hfibit, 
or  of  integrity  and  elevation  of  character.* 

IV.  Manners. 

On  the  subject  of  manners,  or  exterior  deportment,  little  express 
.exertion  has  been  used  ;  the  result  of  such  a  course,  in  its  influence 
on  the  young,  being  generally  an  anxiety  about  external  eflect,  and  a 
mechanical  compliance  with  conventional  forms, — a  consequence 
still  more  injurious  in  this  relation  than  in  that  of  intellect  ;  since  it 
implicates  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  an(l  deadens  the  natural  sensi- 
bility to  truth.  The  chief  anxiety  felt  ih  regard  to  the  formation  of 
habit,  as  connected  with  exterior  manner,  has  been  to  avoid  the 
causes  of  formality  and  aflTectation,  to  which  the  susceptible  nature 
of  youth  is  so  much  exposed,  if  brought  under  the  influence  of  arbi- 
trary example.  True  grace  and  symmetry  of  action  must  spring  from 
the  feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  mind.  The  solicitude  felt  on  this 
subject,  therefore,  has  been  directed  to  the  formation  of  those  prind- 
pies  of  taste  and  seiMtbilily,  and  that  genuine  sense  of  propriety^ 
which  alone  can  exert  a  true  influence  on  manner. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  have  been  generally  planned  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  and  decency  of  life,  and  as  forming  the  natural 
expression  of  a  well-regulated  mind.  The  usual  degree  of  juvenile 
thoughtlessness,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  has  been  manifected,  on  the 
part,  especially,  of  the  younger  pupils;  but  there  has  been  obvious 
improvement  as  regards  the  majority.  The  arbitrary  contrast  be- 
tween family  and  school  habits,  in  this  respect,  will,  ere  long,  it  is 
hoped,  have  entirely  ceased. 

v.  Intellectual  Education. 

The  specific  culture  of  intellect  has  been  conducted  with  reference 
to  the  following  principles  :  1.  Intellectual  education  is  regarded  as 
the  influence  exerted  on  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  its  various  powers  and  capacities. — 2,  The  mind  being  an 
intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  its  own  spontaneous  activity  must  be 
the  chief  means  of  its  cultivation. — 3.  The  appropriate  exercise  of 
each /aciiZh^  or  class  of  faculties,  prescribes  the  details  of  education, 
as  regards  the  selection  of  subjects  of  instruction,  the  methods  of 

•  The  same  limitation  mast  of  coarse  be  made  in  osin^  the  term  *  self-respon- 
sibUityf'  as  we  view  it,  that  we  have  already  mentioned  in  regard  to  *  self-educa- 
tion,' and  perhaps  even  more.  For  while  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
regard  oar  responsibility  to  man,  as  secondary^  it  is  as  universally  admitted,  that 
we  are  responnble  to  oar  fellow  men  for  oar  conduct  towards  them,  as  it  is,  that 
our  self-responsibility  is  merged  in  oar  responsibility  to  the  Deity.  A  similar 
restriction  must  obviously  be  made  in  the  exclusion  of  *  extraneous  influences; ' 
or  we  exclude  the  Supreme  Governor  and  his  law.  We  consider  these  expla- 
nations as  due  to  oar  readers,  in  regard  to  torms  which  some  are  accastomed  to 
•mploy  in  a  s^nte  snbversive  of  all  religious  obligation. — Editor. 
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teaching,  and  ihe  forms  of  exercise. — 4.  The  original  nnd  approprtate 
siiurMi  of  mental  aclion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  objttls  by  which  every 
(luman  being  is  surrounded,  and  within  the  mind  itself. — 5.  The 
iiiitlerinia  of  thought  contributed  b/ (cufAfTs,  and  drawn  trom  books, 
iliough  aids  of  an  important  nature,  are  entirely  jpcondajif  to  those 
iiccumulatcd  by  thr.  mind's  oirn  aclion  in  the  primary  aphcrea  of  06- 
.^irvution  and  rffifdion. — 6.  The  end  of  the  various  eierciMt  which 
ronslitutc  the  practical  part  of  education,  is  ihe  ditcipliitt  of  the 
mental  faculties. — 7.  Tho  acquisition  of  knowledge,  though  a  useful 
rcBuIt,  in  relation  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  life,  is  a  consideration 
altogether  sufio«iiiifl(e  to  that  of  discip/wf,  which  secures  the  p(»»*r 
of  acquisition. — 8.  Those  ju6;<!c(»  of  application,  and  those  _/bnM  of 
lastructioD  and  exercise,  are  to  ho  preferred,  which  are  most  condu- 
cive to  tbe  ends  of  menial  diiciplinc—'J.  The  end  of  discipline  is  the 
Ibrmation  oi  kabit  ;  and  the  result  of  habit  is  the  ddtrminatioit  of 
character. — 10.  The  originai  action  of  tho  faculties  ia  indispensable 
la  the  production  of  thought, — consequently  to  the  advancement  of 
'.he  mind,  or  the  elevation  of  character. — 11.  The  mere  rece^rfioii  of 
ideas,  being  a  process  iu  which  the  mind  is  chiefly  pasiive,  can  eiert 
but  a  very  limited  influence  on  mental  ;»ro^rcss. — 12.  The  preference 
given  to  any  class  of  Ihe  intellectual  faculties,  as  subjects  of  exercise, 
should  depend  on  their  comparative  ii^tunce  on  other  facuUUs. — I'i. 
AltetUian,  comparison,  refection,  and  judgnunt,  from  Ihe  comnMnd 
wtiich  they  excrciao  over  most  others  of  the  mental  powers,  should  be 
the  prinri/'oi  subjects  of  ihe  process  of  education. — 14,  The  faculty 
of  iHFuioi'^,  though  it  holds  an  important  place  in  relation  to  Ihe  ac- 
quiailion  and  retention  of  knowledge,  is  but  of  srcondar'j  value,  as  an 
aid  to  mental  prioress,  and  requires  a  less  specific  litteDtioD  than 
other  powers  ;  since  its  exercise  and  discipline  are  oecessarily  io- 
volved  in  the  use  of  all  other  faculties. — 15,  The  successive  oraer  in 
which  the  faculties  are  cultivated,  should  be  planned  with  reference 
to  a  natural,  progresitee,  and  fall  development  of  the  vrhole  mind. — 
16.  Sensalion  being  tho  elementary  and  primary  mode  of  mental 
action,  the  exercise  of  the  tejutt  and  the  discipline  of  the  pereepiive 
powers,  should  form  the  first  stage  of  intellectual  edueatioB  ;  sabse- 
quenlly  to  which,  comes  tbe  action  of  those  faculties  which  are  chie^ 
conversant  with  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression  ;  and  lastly,  Ibe 
exercise  ofthe  reflective  powers,  by  which  the  mind  acts  on  msieTtaia 
accumvlated  within  itself.— 17.  The  inlellcctual  edacation  of  the 
female  sex,  is  prescribed  by  the  sphere  of  female  character  »nd  infla- 
ence  :  it  should  therefore  bo  liberal  and  elevated  ;  embracing  whal- 
iiver  knowledge  and  discipline  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  human 
Iieings  as  such,  hut  especially  to  those  whose  condition  devolves  oa 
(hem  Ihe  great  duty  of  guiding  the  mind  in  its  early  progress,  and 
implies  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  required  for  such  an  influ- 

Tho  endeavors  used  to  impart  intellectual  instruction  to  the  popiU, 
have,  in  conformity  to  these  views,  been  addressed  directly  to  Ihe 
mental  faculties  themselves,  as  subjected  to  a  process  of  discipline. 
The  attention  beetowed-on  any  branch  ofacieoce  or  departmeat  of 
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knowledge,  as  contributing  to  the  stock  of  idea?,  replenishing  the 
stores  of  memorj,  or  furnishing  apparent  acquirements,  has  uniformljr 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  inferior  moment.  The  main  object  of 
solicitude  has  been  to  elicit  the  active  powers  of  thought ;  and  whilst 
a  methodical  progress  has  been  sedulously  studied,  as  indispensable 
to  true  advancement;  a  formal  routine  of  exercise  has  been  anxiouslj 
avoided,  as  tending  to  produce  mechanical  rather  than  intellectual 
results. 

The  fecultj  of  Attention^  as  the  great  basis  of  the  intellectual  so- 
perstructure,  has  been  the  principal  object  of  regard;  and  elementary 
exercises,  designed  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  primary  power, 
have  been  selected  chiefly  from  the  departments  of  language,  arith- 
metic, and  drawing.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  pupils  have  been 
faithful  to  their  capacities  and  abilities,  has  been  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging. But  the  growth  of  mental  habits  is  a  gradual  and 
comparatively  slow  process,  and  does  not  easily  admit  of  external 
measurement.  Something,  however,  it  is  thought,  has  been  effected, 
by  avoiding  a  mechanical  round  of  lessons,  and  the  superficial  and 
inefficient  exercise  of  attention  naturally  consequent  upon  it.  A 
principal  cause  of  hindrance  to  the  pupil's  progress  in  this  and  all 
other  departments  of  exercise,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  eradicating 
habits  acquired  under  such  influences. 

The  power  of  forming  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate  Conceptions^ — 
one  of  the  most  valuable  attainments  of  which  the  mind  is  capable, — 
has  been  deemed  next  in  importance  to  that  of  attention  ;  and  exer- 
cises intended  to  strengthen  and  discipline  this  faculty,  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  study  of  language.  The  practice  of  defining 
and  of  composing  in  English,  and  of  translating  from  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  has  been  the  chief  means  employed  to  secure  this 
end.  A  very  considerable  impediment  to  progress,  in  this  form,  has 
been  experienced  from  previous  habits  of  reading  without  thought, 
and  of  committing  mechanically  to  memory;  added  to  which  has 
been  the  influence  arising  from  a  very  limited  scope  of  juvenile  read- 
ing, a  form  of  exercise  which,  if  judiciously  directed,  does  more, 
perhaps,  for  the  true  purposes  of  education,  than  any  course  ol  exer- 
cise beside. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Reasoning  Powers^  though  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  all  education,  has  been,  as  yet,  greatly  retarded,  in  the  present 
instance,  from  a  want  o£  progress  in  the  preliminary  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  conception.  Understanding^  judgment^  and  the  power  of 
abstraction^  and  deduction j  are,  it  is  true,  comparatively  late  in  their 
development.  Yet  the  elementary  exercise  of  these  faculties  comes 
properly  within  the  scope  of  early  education;  and  their  cultivation  is 
necessarily  an  important  part  of  mental  discipline.  £xercises  designed 
to  elicit  and  cherish  these  powers,  have  been  drawn  from  the  depart- 
ments of  language  and  arithmetic,  and  from  express  attention  to  the 
primary  faculties  of  the  mind  itself,  their  various  operations,  and  their 
respective  offices  and  results. 

Imagination  and  TastCy  as  important  elements  in  the  formation  of 
character^  have  received  a  proportion  of  attention.^    The  principal 
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meaoa  adopted  for  this  pnipose,  haa  b«ea  a  strict  atteBlma  to  tha 
■cloction  of  reading  lessons,  as  regards  tbe  style  in  which  Ihcj  an 
written,  and  to  thddictionoftheauthor.nsedas  a  model  Ibr  practice 
exercises  in  composition,  together  with  an  express  course  of  diacifdiDB 
in  rhetorical  analysis.  The  influence  of  the  Ene  arts,  has  also  bean 
resorted  to,  in  tbe  departmenta  of  elocution  and  music,  and  ths  m^ 
ments  of  drawing.  In  all  these  branches,  however,  taste  and  iiMg- 
ination  havine  been  previously  dormant,  have  been  elicited  with 
comparative  difficulty,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  few  elemes- 
lary  ideas  have,  however,  been  acquired;  and  the  influence  of  tha 
general  progress  of  the  mind,  in  other  respects,  will  grvdoallj  be  M 

VI.  Thk  BkAncaas  or  Ei>ucATn»*. 

The  branches  of  education  which  have,  Ihu^  far,  been  regular  sub- 
jects of  attention  in  the  school,  do  not  vary  essentially  from  what  aro 
usually  taught.  Tbe  selection  ofhranches  and  the  modes  ofinslruclion 
ioeach,  though  primarily  regulated  by  s  reference  to  Ihe  discipline  ofa 
particular  faculty,  or  class  of  faculties,  have  been,  in  part,  accommodat- 
ed to  the  exigency  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  age  of  some 
of  the  pupib,  and  a  prevalent  deficiency  in  elementary  ailainments. 
Still,  it  was  thought  better  to  introduce  the  common  rudiments  as  in- 
cidentally involved  in  the  exercises  connected  with  higher  branches  of 
intellectual  culture,  than  to  make  them  sobjeclsof  direct  and  specific 
attention, — unless  in  those  urgent  cases  in  which  such  a  course  wat 
indispensable. 

The  departments  of  orthography,  and  of  enunciation  mav  be  taken 
as  examples  corresponding  to  each  of  these  states  of  circumstances. 
In  the  former,  an  extensive  (though  by  no  means  complete)  reforma- 
tion haa  been  effected  through  the  practice  involved  in  the  daily  ex- 
ercise in  compositions;  while  the  universal  deficiency  in  the  latter, 
rendered  necessary  a  recour8e  to  specific  measures.  But,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  form  in  the  pupil.'i  the  invaluable  habit  of  correct  and  distinct 
enunciation,  the  deep-rooted  influence  of  previous  neglect  and  mis- 
direction, has  formed  on  inveterate  obstacle,  which  systematic  and 
persevering  exertions  have  oot  as  yet  succeeded  in  removing.  Much 
of  the  dit^culty  experienced  in  relation  to  this  subject,  ia  perhapa, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  remissness  and  inaccuracy,  in  this  partic- 
ular, on  the  part  of  general  society.  A  greater  length  of  time,  there- 
fore, will  probably  be  required  fur  the  correction  of  juvenile  habit,  to 
this  respect,  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Reading  hos  been  treated  as  a  general  exercise  of  all  the  mental 
faculties.  Besides  the  mere  oral  effort  of  pronunciation,  therefore, 
attention  has  been  uniformly  given  ta  a  full  statement  of  the  scope 
and  tenor  of  the  pieces  selected  Tor  reading  lessons.  All  important 
allusions  in  any  passage,  arc  explained  by  reference  to  (he  science  or  < 
subject  introduced;  and,  as  an  additional  means  of  rendering  the 
exercises  in  this  department  intelligible  and  interesting,  the  teacher 
haa  usually  endeavored  to  elicit  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  by  a  pre- 
vious reading  and  explanation  of  the  lesson.  A  progressive  discipline 
in  elocution,  as  the  art  of  expressing  thought,  and  conveying  taetniag. 
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is,  in  this  way,  insensibly  imparted.  The  elementary  distinctions  of 
voice,  and  the  rudiments  of  vocat  modulation,  are,  from  time  to  time^ 
taken  up,  as  subjects  of  particular  attention.  The  chi^f  purposes  of 
reading,  as  an  intellectual  and  an  organic  exercise,  are  thus  attained, 
to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  age  and  capacities  of  the  pupils, 
and  necessarily  limited  by  the  restrictions  inseparable  from  the  want 
of  an  early  and  effectual  cultivation  of  taste. 

With  a  view  to  afford  facilities  for  intelligent  and  beneficial  read- 
ing, in  general,  as  a  mental  exercise,  and  an  important  means  of  in^ 
teUectual  advancement,  a  conversational  lesson  is  occasionally  given, 
on  the  columns  of  the  dictionary;  such  words  beins  selected  as 
require  or  admit  of  copious  explanations^  connected  with  interesting 
facts  of  an  historical  character,  or  topics  of  useful  knowledge.  The 
dictionary  is  thus  made  to  serve  as  a  juvenile  encyclopedia,  or  depos- 
itory of  general  information. 

The  science  otarilhmeHc  has  been  taught  by  means  of  the  invalu' 
able  treatises  of  Golburn,  whose  methods  are  preferred,  as  best  secur^ 
ing  the  cultivation  and  discipline  of  the  powers  of  abstraction  and 
inductive  reasoning.  But  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
partment, beyond  the  simple  elements  of  calculation;  few  of  the  pu- 
pils having  previously  undergone  the  requisite  discipline  in  the  men- 
tal processes  required  in  mathematical  operations.  Encouraging 
progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  several  instances,  in  which  orig-^ 
inal  facility  or  habitual  application  affords  the  requisite  power  of  mind. 

A  thorough  knowledge  and  disciplined  use  hfiheEnglish  language, 
would  seem  to  be  important  objects  in  female  education.  Much  at- 
tention has  therefore  been  devoted  to  this  department.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  improve  all  occasional  opportunities  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  etymology,  the  signification,  and  the 
appropriate  use  of  words,  as  they  occur  in  connection,,  and  while  the 
interest  felt  in  their  meaning  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind.  Exercises  in 
the  defining  of  words  and  the  distinguishing  of  synonymes,  are  oc- 
casionally prescribed.  The  practice  of  substituting  equivalent  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  and  thoughts,  is  likewise  employed  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  words  and  skill  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  analysis  of  figurative  language  is  also  found  conducive  to 
the  same  end.  A  practical  course  of  grammar  is  comprehended  in 
the  daily  exercise  in  composition,  and  a  systematic  view  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  has  been  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  grammar.  A  course  of  rhetorical  exercises  is  in  daily  pro- 
gress, consisting  of  selections  from  the  most  eminent  English  writers, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  young  mind,  and  to  an  influence 
on  habit  and  taste,  in  regard  to  expression.  A  preparation  has  thus 
been  made  for  commencing  a  course  of  the  elements  of  criticism,  with 
a  view  to  the  definite  formation  of  style.  The  progress  made  in  this 
department  is  necessarily  slow  ;  as  the  exercises  which  it  involves 
are,  to  most  of  the  pupils,  an  unaccustomed  form  of  mental  action. 

The  Laiin  language  being  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  scientific 
terms,  and  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  our  native  tongue;  affording 
an  opportunity  of  immediate  study  in  relation  to  ancient  history  and 
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UMmnem;  foitniog  t«  hit^odocfioii  %9mxmofi^WKtiA  finmilied  Biodek 
of  thought  and  expression,  irhicfa  8re  iterived  ^otn  antiqait/,  beimr 
also  the  proper  basis  of  a  gramtnalicd  knimlei^e  of  mdst  of  the  wneS' 
em  languages;  and  securing  at  the  sam^time,  the  benefits  reauiiiiig 
from  a  rtgoroos  diseipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  In  ff00efml — the 
stodjof  this  language  has  bees  ustroduced  as  a  regokur  ferraodi  ef 
education. 

The  method  of  instmctiofiein  Lathi^  Iras  been,  to  make  aae  of  a 
translated  author,  as  an  tnitiatorf  Tocabulary  of  words  and  phrasem^ 
on  which  the  pupils  have  immediately  applied  the  prineiplea  drawtt 
from  the  study  of  the  grammar,  as  fast  as  a  thorough  progress  in  tbir 
rudiments  would  permit.  The  advance  of  the  pupils  has  not  bcMS 
rapid,  in  this  department ;  as  the  rastructof 'a  chief  aim  waa  to  aecvM 
a  vigorous  discipline  of  the  mind,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  iha 
facts  and  principles  of  the  language.  About  nine  months  have  ei^fth 
ed  since  the  study  of  Latin  was  commenced;  and  the  pupils  are,  in 
general,  nearly  competent  to  rei|d,  at  sight,  any  of  the  common  ia^ik 
ductory  books  used  for  first  lessonsi  and  to  apply  thoi  principle  of 
etymology  and  of  syntax,  with  the  eteeption  of  the  more  intrieala 
anomalieSi 

The  usual  form  of  the  exercises  ill  this  language,  has  been,  in  a^ 
dition  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  recitation,  the  transcribing  of  eack 
lesson,  or  the  committing  of  it  to  memory.  In  the  first  leasons,  al 
three  of  these  methods  were  adopted,  but  subsequently  the  last  was 
found  sufficient.  Much  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  Mas 
been  requisite  to  obtain  all  the  results  desired  in  this  department. 
But  the  immediate  effects  have  been  so  decided,  and  so  valuable,  that 
most  of  the  pupils  themselves  begin  to  be  aware  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  this  course,  and  are  now  spontaneously  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  language  in  this  comparatively  arduous  but  effectual  way, 
The  habit  of  application,  is,  in  several  instances,  fully  formed,  by  this 
means,  and  a  preparation  made  for  realising  its  benefits  and  plea- 
sures, along  with  the  vast  amount  of  intellectual  power  which  it  en- 
sures. 

The  method  of  teaching,  adopted  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  geog' 
raphy  and  Mstoryy  is  founded  on  the  belief,  that  in  these,  as  in  all 
other  subjects,  instruction  should  commence  with  what  is  accessible 
to  observation,  and  thence  extend,  by  a  just  and  progressive  general- 
tzation,  to  the  compass  of  science.  Topography y  biography ^  and  local 
history ^  are,  accordingly,  first  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  wider  views  of  science,  in  general  and 
systematic  forms. 

The  study  of  ^i5/or^  has  been  taken  up  in  the  initiatory  form  of 
hiog^^aphy  ;  and,  as  the  natural  commencement  of  American  history, 
the  life  of  Columbus,  by  Mr  Irving,  has  been  introduced  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  c6urse  pursued  with  this  instructive  and  interesting  vol- 
ume, so  finely  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  feelings  of  the  youthful 
mind,  has  been  the  following.  The  teacher  reads  to  the  pupils  a 
given  number  of  pages,  with  the  requisite  references  ond  explanations, 
to  render  the  whole  fully  inteUigibla^  and  lo  aid  its  impression  on  the 
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mind.  He  then  reeapiloUltefl  the  leading  topiee  ;  after  which,  the 
pupils  proceed  to  express,  in  their  own  wordsj  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  read.  A  considerable  progress  seems,  in  this  way,  to  have 
been  made  in  the  discipline  of  attention,  in  the  cultivation  of  memory, 
and  in  the  command  of  expression.  The  first  efibrts  of  the  pupils,  in 
this  department,  were  comparatively  laborious  and  imperfect.  But  a 
gradual  progress  has  been  made,  to^uch  extent,  that  several  pages  in 
succession,  can  now  be  written,  with  ease,  by  some  who  found  it,  at 
first,  a  difficult  matter  to  compose  but  a  part  of  one.  This  exercise, 
while  it  forms  a  lesson,  nominally,  in  biography  or  history,  serves  at 
the  same  time,  every  useful  purpose  of  an  efibrt  in  composition,  and 
the  conscious  pleascrfe  of  the  degree  of  originality  which  belongs  to 
it,  gi?es  it  an  additional  interest.  The  snccessive  books  formed  by 
the  exercises  of  some  of  the  pfipils^  in  this  department,  will  make  a 
mannscrJBt  volnme  of  sotte  extent,  atid  of  a  neat  and  regular  appear- 
ance. The  main'  purpose  of  the  attempt  at  expression,  in  this  exer^ 
eise,  and  in  that  on  to^graphy, — in  which  a  similar  course  is  pursued^ 
— «r  to  elicit  distinct  and  definite  ceoceptions,  by  the  efibrt  required 
in  reducing  them  to  writing.  Thir  youngest  of  the  pupils  are  thus 
benefited  by  their  attempts  at  eempositioA  ;  however  imperfect,  eein- 
paratively,  may  be  their  degree  of  sueoesB. 

TIL  DisniBUTioH  dr  Timb^ 

The  occupctioiur  which  fill  vp  the  aflotment  of  time  for  each  daj, 
are  arranged  so  as  te  seoiire  a  proportkmale  attention  to  the  difierent 
departments  of  education,  and  a  due  saeeesmon  and  variety  of  mental 
exercise.  The  daify  lemons  are^  readrnv^  penmanship,  arithmeticy 
composition,  Rhetoric,  Latin,  aadFreDeh.  Topography  and^biograpfay^ 
are  attended  to,  en  akem&te  days.  Saturduy  m  Strobed  to  a  weekly  re^ 
mew  of  whatever  is  intended  to  bold  a  permanent  place  in  the  memh 
ory,  and  to  a  lectore  or  eontersation  on  an  elementary  topic  connect- 
ed with  the  study  of  intellect  or  of  morala.  Some  important  ftinda- 
mental  ideas  seem  to  have  been  ae<firired  from  this  last  mentioned 
form  of  instruction,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pupils  are  enabled  to 
enter  more  intelligently  into  the  spirit  of  the  discipline,  imparted  by 
the  exercise*  prescribed  in  the  varioos  departments  of  edncation,  and 
to  cultivate  early,  their  powem  of  reflection  and  sel^baerrntiim. 

The  proves*  made  by  the  pupils  in  att,  or  in  any  of  the  branches 
which  have  been  mentioned,  ia  necessarily  limited  by  the  comparative 
difficulties  of  a  coromencine  year^  and  by  a  general  deficiency  of  pre- 
vious cakivation.  The  modea  of  infection  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed, as  they  are  addressed  directly  to  the  facnltiea  of  the  mind,  and  are 
purposely  drresled  of  extenor  efbot,  also  serve  to  explain  the 
smallness  of  the  amomit  of  oatessflble  acquirement.  But  on  adverting 
to  the  intellectaal  condition  of  the  pupils,  an  important  change  of 
habit  seems  in  most  instances,  to  have  taken  place,  as  regards  oc* 
tmiiy  and  efickney  of  thought  and  general  power  of  mind .  Perfection, 
n  visible  defml^  will  pfobably  result  firom  the  contimuance  ofwMke^ 
jual  habit  J  and  the  minuter  iippfe'coKon  of  attention. 
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|Id  locarduiee  with  the  (^Dci;tle  eiprcued  in  iBtrodnciag  m  prrcdiB^  arti- 
cle, that  it  i*  imporUDl  to  present  the  acliul  ranhi  of  cipenmcnlx,  in  cilocatiaa, 
wilJi  all   lb«    nwaoi  eoiplojcd.  speciallj  in  inatilalioui  which   hava  gaiaed  llw 


SiUie  confidcaec,  wc  iiucrt  an  accaoot  rccei<e(i  from  the   Ula  Principkl  of  th« 
artford  Female  Seminarf,  of  the   mcthiida  of  minal  edocalion  adoptad  in  thai 
a  part  of  which  ialakan  fraoi  the  report,  alluded   to  is  a  riimier  nun - 


In  commencing  the  couTBc  of  education,  in  Ihe  Hulford  Female 
Seminary,  (be  principles  of  competilton  and  emulalioa  were  freely 
employed,  with  the  belier  that  though  they  involved  evils,  tbeir 
dismisaal  would  involve  still  greater.  It  was  argued,  that  when 
pupils  were  thrown  into  the  world,  they  would  be  beset  by  the  operft- 
tton  of  such  principles,  and  that  all  that  teachers  could  do,  was  to 
strive  to  regulate  them,  and  to  teach  pupils  how  to  govern  themselves 
in  cases  where  ihcy  were  tempted. 

Bui  the  experience  of  every  year  brought  fresh  evidence  oflheevils 
of  allowing  such  causes  to  operate,  as  call  ibese  principles  into  exec 
ciae,  and  the  practicability  of  eubsliluting  other  and  better  ones.  Al 
laat,  it  was  determined  to  banisK  every  Oitng  ^ ihe  kind,  and  for  some 
time  past,  this  institution  has  been  conducted  entirrtg  without  appeal' 
ing  to  any  such  dsngerous  principles.  No  prizes  are  given;  no  re- 
ward is  ottered  lor  any  degrei:  of  tumpuralive  merit;  uu  eniuialton 
has  been  excited  in  any  department  of  ihe  school;  and  yet,  it  nevet 
waa  BO  orderly,  so  regular,  ao  ftithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
The  Principal  can  testify,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  govern  a  school  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  without  emulation  and  competition,  than  it  evra 
waa,  by  their  aid,  to  control  one  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

In  mainlaining  the  regutalions  of  the  school,  and  in  promoting  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  the  foUowing 
means  have  been  chiefly  relied  on. 

First:  the  personal  influence  of  theteaekert.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  Ibe  Principal  communicates  to  the  school  ihe-rules 
which  long  experience  has  proved  necessary  to  be  maintained,  shows 
mky  each  particular  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
the  school,  and  the  evils  which  have  resulted  when  no  such  rule  wu 
enforced ;  and  endeavors  to  make  the  pupils  undersland  and  feel,  that 
it  will  be  for  tbeir  happiness  and  improvement,  to  have  such  regula- 
tions adopted  and  strictly  maintained.  It  is  expected  that  all  tlie 
Teachers  of  the  school,  will  mingle  with  the  scholars  as  companions 
«od  friends,  to  aid  them  in  their  duties,  to  join  them  in  their  amose- 
ments,  and  to  use  the  influence  thus  gained,  for  the  maintenance  nf 
order  and  the  improvement  of  the  scholars.  It  is  by  constant  and 
tinrestrained  intercourse  with  pupils,  Ibat  pecutiariiies  of  oharaclw 
are  to  be  discovered;  and  a  constant,  though  unseen  and  unnoticed 
Btora/tn^tMncc,  is  to  be  diffused.  To  secure  this  more  readily,  the 
teachers  are  located  at  different  boarding  bousea;  and  thus  a  great 
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Sart  of  the  school  are  under  the  care  of  the  teachers,  out  of  school 
ours. 

The  teachers  meet  with  the  Principal,  as  often  as  is  deemed  neces^ 
sary,  to  communicate  all  that  is  important  for  her  to  learn,  in  regard 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  the  school,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  the  scholars.  It  is  always  desired  and  expected,  that  all  the 
teachers  will  co-operate  with  the  Principal,  in  urging  the  same  mo- 
tives and  forwarding  the  same  objects  ;  that  they  themselves  will  set 
a  good  example  to  those  whom  they  instruct ;  that  they  will  seek  their 
affection  and  confidence,  so  as  always  to  be  welcome  both  in  hours  of 
duty  and  amusement.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  a 
parent,  a  teacher,  or  a  friend  can  gain  such  influence,  as  to  be  the 
leader  and  associate  in  hours  of  relaxation  and  amusement.  It  is 
thus,  that  the  principle  o{  assimulationy  which  so  powerfully  operates 
on  the  youthful  mmd,  may  be  brought  into  constant  and  beneficial, 
operation. 

Another  mode  pursued  is,  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  pt^h  who  are  most  matured,  and  of  those  who  can  have  most 
influence  among  the  scholars,  and  are  disposed  to  use  it  for  doing 
good.  Such  are  taught  toAcit,  and  in  what  xoaySj  they  can  aid  the 
teachers,  and  do  sood  to  the  scholars;  and  often,  particular  individ- 
uals are  selected  from  the  school,  committed  to  their  especial  charge, 
— to  be  watched  over,  to  be  saved  as  much  as  possible  from  tempta- 
tion,— and  to  be  aided  by  their  remonstrances,  their  example  and  their 
entreaties  to  ^follow  that  which  is  good.' 

Another  principle  greatly  depended  upon,  is  eanatant  faithfulness 
in  observing  every  dereliction  from  duty.  It  has  been  noticed,'  and 
is  recorded  as  the  result  of  experience,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  or  reward,  that  follows  the  neglect  or  perform- 
ance of  duty,  as  the  certainty  that  particular  results  will  follow.  If 
every  scholar  knows  that  if  she  violates  a  rule,  or  neglects  her  studies, 
or  is  gnilty  of  an  act  of  indiscretion,  a  teacher,  or  a  companion,  will 
remind  her  of  it;  that  it  will  be  recorded,  and  that  the  repetition  of 
it  will  be  a  subject  of  remonstrance,  this  certainty  operates  as  a  much 
more  powerful  restraint  than  the  severest  penalties,  if  attended  by  the 
uncertainties  of  a  lax  administration.  It  is  always  found  that  the 
character  of  the  'school,  in  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  faUhfulness  of  the  teaeherSy  in  noticing  all  the 
deviations  from  rectitude  and  order,  in  those  under  their  care. 

It  is  believed  there  are  few  persons,  whatever  their  habits  may  have 
been,  who  will  persevere  in  any  wrong  course  of  conduct,  if  they  know 
certainly^  that  ia  every  case,  the  neglect  of  duty  will  be  followed  by 
the  kind  and  aflectionate,  yet  faithful  admonition  of  some  friend,  whom 
they  love  and  respect.  The  great  object  then  to  be  aimed  at,  is  a 
constant,  untiring  faiil^ulness  in  noticing  all  that  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  restrained  ;  and  when  this  is  persevered  in  with  patienee, 
forbettranccy  kindness^  mid  affectionate  interest ^  good  results  will  never 
fail  to  ensue. 

The  last  thing  that  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  correct  tone  of  moral 


sentiivtiU  pervading  (ho  whole  school  It  is  veil  known  by  those  wbo 
are  acquainleil  wilh  collective  bodies  of  the  young,  that  almost  everj 
thing  goes  by  fashion,  by  \.\ia  popular  saiiitaenl  oftbc  school.  Ifs 
rule  is  ever  so  just  antl  right,  or  a  regulation  ever  so  proper  and  im- 
portant, if  it  is  contrary  to  the  popular  sentiment,  il  certainly  ntver 
can  be  enforced.  If,  for  example,  it  is  thought  generous  and  proper 
for  the  scholars  to  tell  lach  other  in  their  recitations,  no  penalties, 
not  even  the  severest,  wilt  entirely  banish  such  a  practice.  But, 
ifthenature  of  this  apeciesof  deceit,  is  fully  exhibited,  if  the  pupils 
can  be  made  to  perceive,  that  it  is  a  method  by  which  pupils  contme 
to  deceive  a  teacher,  and  to  deceive  companions;  that  its  tendency  is 
lo  make  the  indolent  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  the  more  industri- 
ous, and  gain  credit  for  what  they  do  not  possess;  if  it  can  be  shown, 
that  it  is  mean  and  dishonorable  to  recite,  ailcr  being  prompted  by  s 
companion;  that  il  is  of  the  nature  of  an  insult,  for  a  companion  lo 
suppose  her  friend  capable  of  this  weakness  and  fraud,  and  most  un- 
generous to  tempt  her  to  practice  it ;  if  these  views  are  fully  presented, 
and  often  repeated,  both  reason  and  conscience  are  enlightened,  and 
are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  rule,  which  forbids  this  practice;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  such  a  rule  can  be  enforced.  Scholars  always 
need  to  have  the  rationality  and  rectitude  of  all  requirements  exhibi- 
ted, and  if  any  evil  practices  or  false  maxims  are  current,  tbej 
need  to  be  shown  ihcir  bad  tendency,  before  attempts  are  made  to 
restrain  them  by  rules.  Tticy  need  to  be  treated  like  rational  beings 
endued  with  consciences  and  amiable  feelings,  and  as  those  that  are 
supposed  to  be  desirous  of  doing  all  that  is  right,  ladyhke,  and  reas- 
onable, until  they  prove  the  coulrary.  Arbitrary  rules,  may,  indeed, 
be  made,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  enforced;  but  the  obedience 
is  not  that  of^  reason  and  conscience.  A  teacher  never  loses  asf 
thing,  by  explaining  to  her  pupils  the  necessity  and  rectitude  of  re- 
quirements. Scholars  can  be  made  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
ffeneral  rukg,  and  the  evils  which  a  teacher  always  must  encounter,  if, 
for  the  sake  of  indulging  an  individual  pupil,  the  strictnete  and  noi- 
formity  of  such  rules  are  relaxed.  Pupils  can  be  led  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  often  sacrificing  personal  wishes  for  the  greater  good  of 
(be  whole,  and  be  induced  to  do  it  cheerfully. 

To  establish  a  correct  tone  of  moral  feeling  in  a  school,  is  a  woik 
of  time,  and  demands  (he  co-operation  ofthe  teachers,  and  of  (he  lewl- 
ing  scholars,  with  the  efforts  ofthe  Principal,  whose  particular  baai- 
ness  it  is,  to  present  all  subjects  of  importance  to  the  attention  of  the 
school. 

In  attempting  this,  the  Bible  must  be  the  foundation  of  all.  In  tke 
first  place,  the  pupil  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  indeed  the  imk/ 
of  God,  and  that  it  contains  his  revealed  will,  and  is  commuaicatsd 
(ofAmt.  That  sort  of  vague  and  imperfect  belief  that  (Ae  B^  m 
(rue,  which  is  caused  by  hearing  it  so  said,  by  their  parents,  and 
ministers,  and  teachers,  should  he  formed  into  a  rational  and  fixed 
belief,  resting  upon  the  exhibition  ofthe  evidences  of  its  divine  m>- 
thori(y  and  inspiratioiL  Thus,  every  child  can  be  made  to  understaod 
tnd  in  such  awKj  u  to  rMliw  it,  the  Kutbority  ofthe  Word  of  God. 
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When  this  firm  conviction  is  thus  rationally  fixed  in  the  mind  of  a 
child,  every  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  comes  with  a  greatly 
augmented  power. 

In  all  cases  where  duty  is  enforced,  or  where  faults  are  disclosed 
or  reproved,  let  the  Bible,  be  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  every 
thing  is  to  be  tested,  and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  there  is  little 
room  left  for  collision  between  teachers  and  scholars.  All  moral 
duties  can  be  firmly  maintained  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  none  will  be  found  so  daring  as  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  such 
decisions. 

And  in  cases  where  matters  of  mere  expediency  are  to  be  settled, 
and  it  is  needful  for  the  will  of  the  teacher  to  control  that  of  the  schol- 
ar«  the  same  foundation  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  authority. 

.Here  then  is  the  place  where  government  ought  to  rest,  in  every 
assemblage  of  the  young,  and  we  believe,  that  those  who  have  made 
a  fair  experiment  of  the  practicability  of  governing  by  reason^  by  in- 
jection^ and  by  the  Bible  only,  will  not  maintain  that  ambition,  emu- 
lation, and  competition,  are  necessary  principles  to  employ  in  conduct- 
ing the  education  of  youth. 

In  maintaining  order  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  pupils, 
there  will  be  constant  occasions  to  noticQ  deviations  from  rectitude. 
In  performing  this  duty,  the  following  maxims  have  been  adopted,  and 
found  indispensable. 

1.  Treat  pupils  as  if  it  was  supposed  that  they  wished  and  intended 
to  do  well,  and  that  their  failings  were  the  effects  of  thoughtlessness 
and  inattention,  rather  than  wilful  dereliction  from  duty. 

2.  Trust  the  word  of  pupils  implicitly,  and  never  show  ^  suspicion 
of  their  veracity.  £ven  in  cases  where  there  is  evidence  of  evil  habits 
in  this  respect,  afler  admonishing  them  of  the  danger,  and  using  all 
possible  influence  to  convince  them  of  the  fatal  evils  of  a  habit  of  de- 
ceit, it  is  important  always  to  treat  them,  as  if  it  was  expected  that 
truth  ever  afler  would  dwell  upon  their  lips.  Nothing  so  speedily 
removes  restraint,  as  perceiving  that  confidence  is  lost,  and  that  those 
who  watch  over  them,  always  expect  them  to  do  wrong. 

3.  Reprove  without  anger.  The  voice  of  kindness  and  affection 
needs  always  to  be  mingled  with  reproof,  and  the  pupil  should  feel 
that  the  evil  done,  is  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  a  sincere  friend.  £very 
mind  of  any  generosity,  feels  this  as  a  much  more  powerfiil  appeal, 
than  the  severest  upbraidings  of  anger.  The  world  has  little  realized 
how  absolute  is  the  power  of  friendship,  and  how  supreme  the  law 
of  love.  And  the  very  worst  cases  of  moral  aberration,  are  often 
those  who  can  most  readily  be  brought  under  such  influences.  Such 
minds  have  become  so  accustomed  to  upbraiding,  and  are  so  often 
made  to  feel,  that  in  regard  to  certain  faults  of  character,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  reprobates,  that  when  they  come  among  those 
whom  they  can  respect,  and  find  that  in  spite  of  their  faults  they  are 
loved,  and  that  it  is  expected  they  will  do  well,  a  new  and  most  power- 
ful influence  is  applied  to  reform  and  restrain. 

4.  Always  notice  and  encourage  improvementy  especially  in  thoee 
respects  where  reproof  has  been  necessary.    If  this  is  not  done,  dis* 
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couragemenl  wilL  follow,  and  a  aense  of  injustice  bo  experienced. 
The  pupil  will  feel  that  nothing  but  JuvUm  are  noticed,  wniJe  effi>Tt( 
at  improvement  are  neglected' and  forgotten.  A  tescber,  therefore, 
needs  to  been  the  look-out, for  occBsions  to  commend,  and  eepeciallj 
in  cases  where  it  h^s  been  neceaBBrr  to  reprove. 

a.  Another  mazim  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  consequence,  and 
-  that  is,  never  to  expote  the  faults  of  KKolars  pvbliely.  All  reproof 
should  be  adtniaialered  in  private,  escept  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
open  disregard  of  right,  eiOiibited  before  the  school.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  indispensable  to  notice  ihe  wrong  done,  hut  still  toput  the  mosl 
favorable  construction  upon  it,  which  truth  will  pllow.  The  rrafroMb 
of  character  should  be  carelullj  preserved,  and  never,  except  in  the 
'  most  extreme  cases,  should  a  pupil  be  exposed  to  the  mortification  <^ 
a  public  rebuke,  for  auj'  moral  delinquency. 

6.  Another  ia,  that  the  teachers  never  allow  themselves  to  speak  of 
the  faults  of  scholars  to  others,  except  in  cases  where  it  can  he  made 
the  means  of  good.  Every  scholar  ought  to  be  enabled  to  feel,  that 
her  teachers,  in  this  respect,  will  act  like  parents,  and  while  thej 
freely  speaktotAem  of  their  defects,  strive  to  conceal  them  from  eveij 
other  eye. 

All  systems  of  etpumage,  by  which  Ihe  misconduct  of  pupils  is 
reported  by  companions,  that  penalties  may  be  inflicted,  have  been 
entirely  discarded,  because  other  methods  have  been  found  more 
successful,  which  do  not  iavolre  the  evi];«  that  are  consequent  on  such 
systems. 

It  has  been  found  practicable,  by  means  ofthe  perGonal  intimacy 
and  intercourse  ofthe  teachers  with  the  pupils,  and  by  means  ofthe 
co-operation  ofthe  more  influential  scholars,  to  secure  a  much  more 
powerful  amount  of  influence  than  is  gained  by  the  public  exposure  of 
pupils,  and  the  iiiflittion  of  penalties. 

When  the  first  great  object  of  a  teacher  is  accomplished,  that  of 
gaining  the  confidence  of  his  pupils,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
convince  an  assembly  of  youth,  thut  tkey  all  Kavefaultt,  which  need 
to  be  corrected;  faults  that  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  partial 
friends;  faults  that  may  prove  causes  of  sorrow  and  difGculty  through 
life;  that  their  teachers  are  judicious  and  sincere  friends,  whose  ex- 
press duty  it  is,  to  discover  these  deficiencies,  and  to  seek  to  remedy 
/  them;  that  in  a  certain  degree,  it  must  be  done  by  the  aid  of  their 
companions.  If  the  general  consent  ia  then  obtained,  (which  it 
usually  can  he,)  that  tchen  a»ked  by  a  teacher  for  this  purpose,  their 
companions  may  freely  speak  of  their  faults,  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  unkind  or  dishonorable  in  doing  it,  while  much  good  will 
result  to  themselves.  When  this  conviction  is  formed,  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  school  is  on  the  right  side.  The  teachers  are  re- 
garded as  common  friends,  who  seek  to  discover  the  faults  of  those 
committed  to  their  care,  not  to  expose  them,  and  impose  disgrace, 
but  to  correct  and  remove  the  evils.  The  more  nearly  a  community 
of  youth  can  he  brought  under  the  same  kind  of  discipline  which 
exists  in  the  family,  the  more  successful  will  the  method  of  govern- 
ment become.     And  the  farther  such  a  community  departs  from  this 
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state,  the  more  must  it  depend  upon  testimony y  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  exposure  and  penalties. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  many  institutions  are  now  constiluled, 

it  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  order,  that  government  be 

maintained  by  means  of  penalties  inflicted  in  consequence  of  the 

testimony   of  those  who  are  witnesses  to  irregularities  ;  but  it  is  a 

question  of  no  little  interest  and  importance,  to  determine  whether  it 

is  iiot  pri^cticable  to  introduce  such  other  methods  as  will  entirely 

banish  this  necessity.     And  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  in 

this  institution,  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  some   con- 

'  sideration  in  such  an  inquiry.     If  there  were  as  many  persons  in  our 

public  institutions,  as  anxiously  devoting  their  time  and  efibrts  to  the 

formation  of  the  habit Sj   and  the   cultivation  of  the  social  and  moral 

feelingSy  as  are  now  devoted  to  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge^ 

is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  many  serious  difficulties  on  this 

subject  would  be  entirely  avoided  ? 

If  such  an  amount  of  moral  influence,  can  be  brought  to  operate 
in  an  institution,  that  the  infliction  of  any  degree  of  public  ignominy, 
by  means  of  the  testimony  of  companions,  can  be  avoided,  no  small 
object  will  be  gained.  For  every  feeling,  and  every  christian  mind, 
is  pained  to  see  the  young  and  generous  thrown  into  such  painful 
struggles,  either  against  the  authority  of  teachers,  or  the  impulses  of 
amiable  feelinffs,  as  must  often  result,  where  methods  of  government 
are  pursued,  founded  upon  the  faithfulness  of  companions  in  detect- 
ing evil,  and  the  certainty  of  their  testimony  in  inflicting  penalties. 
If  those  who  are  to  govern,  and  those  who  are  to  be  governed,  in  any 
institution,  are  arrayed  as  two  contending  parties ^  striving  for  control, 
ihere  is  no  end  to  the  difficulties  and  collision  whicn  must  ensue. 
The  only  remedy  is,  so  to  unite  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  bonds  of 
personal  attachment,  strengthened  by  an  enlightened  reason  and  con- 
science^ that  all  shall  feel  a  common  interest  in  promoting  order  and 
improvement. 

But  there  is  nothing  upon  which  both  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  school  has  so  much  depended,  as  the  direct  re* 
ligious  in^uenccj  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  members. 

All  religious  instruction  has  been  based  upon  this  principle,  that 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  be  properly  prepared  for  duty  or  tor  happi- 
ness in  this  life,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  until  %.  principle  of  piety 
is  implanted  J  and  such  a  principle  as  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  as  one 
of  its  natural  properties. 

By  this  is  intended  that  such  is  the  strength  of  the  temptations  to 
which  the  appetites,  passions,  and  external  circumstances  of  mankind 
expose  them,  that  there  is  no  safety  but  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
strong  personal  attachment  to  the  Almighty  Parent  of  our  race,  as 
produces  a  habit  of  conforming  all  the  desires  and  actions  to  his  will, 
so  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  commands  becomes  the  leading  and  most 
prominent  object  of  all  desire.  This  feeling  and  habit  is  pte^y,  and 
the  formation  of  this  principle  has  been  the  object  of  religious  in- 
struction. The  experience  gained  in  this  Institution,  has  produced 
the  full  conviction,  that  there  are  methods  which  may  be  pursued  to 
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secure  the  existence  of  this  principlcy  which  through  DHrine  aid,  are 
as  regularly  connected  with  success,  as  are  the  labors  of  the  husband 
man,  when  he  prepares  the  soil,  and  casts  the  seed  into  the  earth. 
And  it  is  believed,  that  if  any  institution  should  in  all  re^petUj  be  bo 
regulated,  that  religion  should  have  its  proper  place  assigned  it,  there 
would  be  every  reason  to  expect  that  pupils  trained  in  such  an  insti- 
tution would  in  all  cases  go  forth  under  the  guidance  and  influence 
of  this  blessed  principle.  But  to  secure  this,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  than  ever  yet  could  be  effected  in  this  Institution.  It  would 
be  indispensable  that  several  persons  should  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  object  of  forming  the  hahiis,  correcting  the  fauUaj  and 
formtng  the  principles  of  the  pupils,  who  should  discharge  thpse 
duties  which,  in  the  Institution  of  Fellenberg,  are  assigned  to  the 
educators,  in  distinction  from  the  teachers.  Such  a  class  of  persons, 
themselves  possessed  of  true  piety,  would  by  the  promised  blessing  of 
Heaven,  secure  its  sacred  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
their  pupils. 

The  methods  adopted  in  this  institution  to  secure  such  results,  have 
been  frequent  religious  instructio9  to  the  whole  school,  occasional 
meetings  of  the  teachers  with  any  who  were  willing  to  receive  siofe 
particular  instruction,  aud  the  co-operation  of  those  pupils,  who  were 
themselves  upder  the  guidance  of  religious  feelings. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  make  such  arrangements  ia  the 
several  boarding  houses,  as  to  give  every  inmi|te  an  opportunity, 
each  day,  to  retire  to  study  the  word  of  Crod,  and  to  seek  his  guidance 
and  direction  through  the  day. 

This  has  been  done  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  positive  duty, 
to  see  that  the  members  of  every  household  receive  the  same  care  in 
providing  for  them  the  food  of  eternal  life,  as  in  providing  that  which 
nourishes  the  body.  And  it  has  been  the  invariable  experience  of 
this  Institution,  that  the  progress  in  all  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, has  been  proportional  to  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  religious 
interest  and  responsibility  among  the  pupils.  It  has  also  been  a  lead- 
ing object,  ever  to  have  religious  responsibility  the  mainspring  of 
influence,  both  among  teachers  and  pupils;  and  success  in  all  other 
objects,  has  invariably  been  proportioned  to  the  success  in  this. 

The  foregoing,  will  give  some  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  this  In- 
stitution, and  of'the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
be  conducted.  In  stating  the  success  which  has  attended  past 
efforts,  the  writer  would  not  make  the  impression,  that  in  any 
department,  or  in  any  respect,  the  full  benefits  of  the  principles 
adopted,  and  of  the  methods  pursued,  have  been  secured.  How  im- 
perfectly these  principles  have  been  carried  into  operation;  how  of- 
ten the  right  method  has  been  discovered  by  finding  the  bad  effects 
of  the  wrong;  how  oflen  the  right  method  has  not  been  pursued, 
even  when  it  was  discovered,  none  can  know  or  realize  so  fully  as 
those  who  have  had  the  care  and  responsibility  of  all.  Nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  imply  that  o.hers  have  not  done  as  much,  in  securing  the 
same,  or  even  more  gratifying  success.  For  it  has  been  not  a  little 
cheering  to  the  writer  to  find,  that  in  various  departments,  where, 
for  a  time,   she  imagined  herself  almost  a  solitary   laborer,  many 
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others  w^re  as  faithfuUj  toiling,  and  as  successful] j  obtaining  the 
same  results.  And  it  is  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  personal 
encouragement,  and  benefits  derived  from  such  discoveries  of  co- 
operation and  success,  that  the  writer  has  been  induced  to  record 
the  results  of  past  experience,  with  the  hope  that  others  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  efforts  and  success  of  a 
fellow  laborer. 


Aet.  XIII. — ^Intboductobt  Discourse  and  Lectures  deliyered 

IN  Boston. 

[From  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.^ 

[We  insert  the  following  review  of  the  Lectures  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute entire,  from  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  persuaded  that 
all  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  learning  the  opinions  of  so  able  a  foreign 
journal.] 

7%e  Introductory  Discourse  and  Lectures  delivered  in  Boston,  be- 
fore the  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  Friends  of  Education, 
assembled  to  fu^vn  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Au- 
gust, 1830.  Published  under  the  direction  x>f  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors.    Boston,  1831. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  this  volume  will  be  the 
best  explanation  of  the  title-page. 

'  On  the  15th  of  March,  1830,  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of 
education  was  held  at  the  Columbian  Hall,  in  Boston.  It  was  continued, 
by  adjournment,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  19th,  and  occupied  in  the  state- 
ments relative  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  schools  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  New  England  States.  It  was  thoueht  that  advantages  would  arise 
from  future  meetings  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  the  formation  of  a  societj 
of  teachers.  A  committee  was  accordingly  chosen  on  the  18th,  to  prepare 
a  constitution  for  such  a  society,  and  to  take  measures  for  a  future  meet- 
ing. The  sketch  of  a  constitution  was  formed;  and,  in  order  that  the  con- 
▼ention,  which  might  be  assembled  to  take  it  'into  consideration,  might  be 
usefully  occupied  in  the  intervals  of  business,  it  was  determined  to  invite 
gentlemen  to  give  lectures  before  the  convention  upon  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  cause  of  education.  Such  are  the  origin  and  oc<$toion  of  the  discourses 
which  form  the  present  volume.* 

The  convention,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  August,  1830,  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  at  Boston,  consisted  of  several  hundred 
persons,  principally  teachers,  from  eleven  different  States  in  the 
Union.  During  several  days  the  convention  was  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing the  constitution  (which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume), 
and  in  listening  to  the  lectures  in  the  intervals  of  discussion. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  drew  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  constitution  and  present  condition  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  free  gchoob,  as  exhibiting  the  beneficial  efTects  of  making  edu- 
cation a  part  of  the  State  polity.  The  formatioit  of  a  aocietj  of 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  education,  is  an  idea  worth/  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries,  where  it  is  proclaimed  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  government, — that  the  continued  existence  of 
their  free  institutions  can  only  be  secured  by  the  uliiversal  difibsion 
of  education.  We  have  shown  what  care  the  New  England  people 
have  taken,  in  their  public  or  political  capacity,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  all  their  citizens;  and  we  now  invite  attention  to  an 
association  of  individval<«,  whose  objects  are  to  ^  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  popular  instruction;  to  obtain,  by  co-operation,  a  knowledge 
of  its  actual  condition;  to  diffuse  it  still  more  widely,  and,'  what  we 
believe  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  ob- 
jects,  ^  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualification  of  instructers,*  so 
that  the  business  of  teaching  shall  not  be  the  last  resort  of  dulness 
and  indolence.'  The  political  condition  of  the  United  States  is  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  formation  of  such  societies,  and  to  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  improved  metliods  of  teaching.  Religious  differ- 
ences, we  believe,  do  not  obstruct  the  free  communication  of  opinion 
80  much  as  in  our  own  country  ;  while  distinctions  in  civil  life, 
similar  to  our  own,  being  entirely  unknown,  the  highest  fnactionar 
ries  of  government]  and  the  humble  instructor  of  youth  may  meet  in 
social  and  frietidly  intercourse.  The  Americans,  too,  are  early  ac- 
customed to  public  meetings  and  public  speaking ;  hence  their 
teachers  and  professors,  in  general,  feel  none  of  that  awkwardness, 
when  they  address  a  large  assembly,  which  is  so  common  among 
really  profound  thinkers  and  students  in  our  own  country.  Those 
among  us  who  can  talk  have  seldom  any  thing  to  say  that  is  worth 
hearing  ;  and  though  this  undoubtedly  is  oAen  the  case  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  also,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  the  body  of  their  teachers  is  io- 
linitely  better  qualified  than  our  own  toltake  a  part  in  such  pubhc 
deliberations  as  formed  the  subject  of  the  Boston  convention.  Could 
our  own  metropolis  ever  witness  such  an  assembly,  in  which  men  of 
talent  and  character  should  publicly  deliver  their  opinions  on  the 
end  and  objects  of  education,  on  the  modes  of  teaching  particular 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  their  own  experience  has  pointed  out, 
and  on  all  matters  belonging  to  the  important  subject  of  education, 
— we  feel  convinced  that  more  would  be  done  towards  the  destruc- 
tion of  vicious  methods,  and  the  introduction  of  good  ones,  than^  is 
likely  to  be  effected  in  half  a  century  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  anything  of  the 
kind  realized  among  us  at  present,  that  we  make  this  remark  ; 
many  things  must  change  before  such  a  time  can  come. 

We  intend  briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
convention,  that  our  readers  may  see  that  it  was  not  the  love  of 
mere  speech-making  and  declamation  that  brought  so  many  people 
together.  Several  of  the  discourses  contained  in  this  volume  pre- 
sent views  so  just  and  rational,  that  they  deserve  to  be  generally 

*  This  is  the  American  orthography,  which,  we  belieye,  ia  universal  in  the 
United  States  -,  yet  they  write  '  monitor,*  '  orator,'  *  professor,'  as  we  do. 
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diffused;  and  thepr  ought,  at  the  same  time  to  he  a  matter  of  inter^ 
est  to  us,  as  shewing  how  zealous  our  transatlantic  hrethren  are  io 
improving  education, — the  real  and  only  solid  basis  of  all  civii 
polity. 

The  lecture  of  Dr.  Warren  ^  on  the  Importance  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation,' is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  consideration  of  parents, 
and  those  who  have  the  care  of  schools.  He  endeavors  to  show  in 
what  way  literary  pursuits  may  be  destructive  to  health,  and  also 
what  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  pernicious  consequenc.es. 
The  distortion  of  the  spine  is  one  of  the  most  common  results  of 
sedentary  habits^  and  want  of  exercise.  As  the  spine  begins  to  de- 
viate more  and  more  from  its  proper  position,  the  othei^  parts  of  the 
firame-work  of  the  body  also  change  their  position,  and  the  functions 
of  the  parts  inclosed  are  necessarily,  impeded.  From  a  cause  so 
simple  as  a  bad  posture,  or  the  want  of  due  exercise  of  the  arms  and 
chest,  deformity  of  the  body  may  gradually  arise,  with  all  the  formi- 
dable accompaniments  of  indigestion,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  loss  of 
spirits,  &c.  Females,  from  their  habits,  are  more  pec\iliarly  liable 
to  this  calamity.  Dr.  Warren  asserts,  ^  that,  of  the  well-educated 
females  within  his  sphere  of  experience,  about  one  half  are  affected 
with  some  degree  of  distortion  of  the  spine.'  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  females  of  the  better  educated  classes  in  Aiperica  are 
more  subject  to  such  a  complaint  than  our  own  countrywomen,  who 
in  general  take  much  more  active  exercise  than  the  women  in  Ame- 
rica. But  that  our  females  are  by  no  means  free  from  this  deformity 
is  obvious  to  the  eye  of  every  common  observer.  Dr.  Warren  gives 
a  variety  of  very  judicious  directions  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
exercise  which  is  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  form  and  the  health 
of  young  persons;  they  consist  principally  of  recommendations  as  to 
the  shortening  the  time  of  confinement  in  schools, — ^the  postures  to 
be  assumed  or  avoided  during  studies, — on  suitable  dress, — the  im- 
portance of  walking  in  the  open  air, — ^dancing  (not  in  crowded  par- 
ties),— playing  at  ball,  battledore,  &c.,  in  which  both  hands  should 
be  alternately  employed.  The  following  remark  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration:— 'The  ordinary  carriage  of  the  body  in  walking  should 
be  an  object  of  attention  to  every  instructor.  How  different  are  the 
impressions  made  on  us  by  a  man  whose  attitude  is  erect  and  com- 
manding, and  by  one  who  walks  with  his  face  directed  to  the  earth, 
as  if  fearful  of  encountering  the  glances  of  those  he  meets.  Such 
attentions  are  even  of  great  importance  to  the  female  sex,  where  we 
naturally  look  for  attraction  in  some  form  pr  shape.  If  Nature  has 
not  given  beauty  efface  to  all,  she  has  given  the  power  of  acquiring 
a  graceful  movement  and  upright  form, — qualities  more  valuable  and 
more  durable  than  the  other.'  Dr.  Warren's  lecture  contains  many 
other  useful  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  of  systematic  exercise  for 
youths  at  school  and  college,  to  which  important  subject  we  shall  be 
glad  if  we  can  succeed  in  directing  attention. 

Mr.  Carter's  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Geography  contains,  accord- 
ing to  our  views,  the  correct  principles  on  which  this  useful  and 
necessary  branch  of  knowledge  should  be  taught.     It  will  not  be 
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denied  tbat  BesTlr  ail  that  is  learned  of  this  Kienoe,  at  orAlnuj 
echools,  consists  '  id  coooecting  a  question  and  anmrer  bj  some  arti- 
ficial BSBociation,'  and  '  in  repealing  a  passage,  containing  important 
information,  with  verbal  accuracy.'  The  consequence  is,  that  nnj 
questions  not  contained  in  the  book,  or  even  the  very  questions  of 
the  book,  if  slightly  modified,  completely  disconcert  the  yoong ' 
learner;  g,ad  we  sbould  not  be  surprised  in  the  least  were  we  to 
witness  such  a  specimen  of  precocious  talent  as  Mr.  Carter  quotes 
from  Misa  Hamilton  : — '  A  child,  after  answering  all  his  questiMM, 
and  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  statistics  of  Turkey,  on  beiw 
asked,  "  Where  is  Turkey  i" — a  question  not  in  the  book— repliej^ 
"  In  theyard  with  the  pouhs."  ' 

Mr.  Carter  objects  decidedly  to  the  usual  plan  of  beginning  geog- 
raphy by  presenting  to  the  pupil  a  map  of  Ihe  world,  in  connexion 
with  which  he  is  taught  something  about  ita  artificial  divisions,  ill 
moumaias,  rivers,  dtc,  and  many  minute  particulars,  (not  always 
ver^  correct),  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  form  any  distinct 
notion  :  or  by  way  of  giving  him  still  more  general  views,  he  is  intro- 
duced at  once  to  (he  solar  system,  from  which  he  dcsceniis  to  the 
earth  and  its  great  divisions.  China,  Tartary,  and  Africa  occupy  as 
miich  of  his  attention  as  his  native  state,  or  rather  more.  Such  an 
absurd  system  never  has  but  one  result,  that  of  leaving  the  pupil  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  clear  conception  of  thr  subject.  It  is  only  by 
comparing  what  he  reads  of  mountains,  rivers,  &,c.,  in  other  coun- 
tries, witnthe  mountains  and  rivers  which  he  aees  about  him,  that 
Ihe  pupil  can  form  any  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  mountains  fire 
thousand  feet  high,  or  rivers  whose  courses  are  several  thousaixt 
miles  in  length. 

'The  correct  plan,' aays  Mr.  Carter,  'for  an  elementary  work  on  geog- 
raphy,  would  therefore  enable  tbe  learner  to  begin  at  home,  with  a  descrip- 
tion,and,  if  practicable,  with  a  map,  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives.  Or,  if 
that  should  be  found  too  particular,  tbe  inatructer  must  supply  tbe  descrip- 
tion, and  tbe  map  begin  with  the  pupil's  own  couotry  or  state,  in  which  he 
will  of  course  be  most  interested.  Prom  thence  he  may  proceed  to  the 
whole  country  or  king'dom,  and  thence  to  the  more  general  divisions  of  the 
eartli.  The  maps  will  of  course  be  reduced  in  their  scale,  and  the  descrip- 
tion grow  leas  and  leas  minute,  as  the  places  are  further  removed,  or  from 
any  cause  bi^come  less  interesting.  This  presents  the  geography  of  the 
earth  in  perspective ;  and  it  should  be  eo.  We  need  to  know  most,  other 
things  being  equal,  concerning  those  places  which  are  nearest  to  us.' 


Mr.  Carter  then  proceeds  to  give  some  very  useful  directions  for 
teaching  children  now  to  draw  maps  of  the  district  in  which  they 
lire  on  a  small  black  board  or  a  slate.  A  very  few  exercises  of  this 
kind  will  show  them  the  meaning  of  plans  or  maps  on  different 
scales  ;  they  will  be  taught  to  fix  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  then  to  define  one  place  with  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  another,  and  thus,  from  forming  a  clear  notion 
of  the  relative  positions  and  distances  of  a  few  places  around  them, 
they  can  ascend  to  the  comprehension  of  tnaps  on  a  smaller  scale, 
including  a  greater  area  of  country.  We  cotisider  Mr.  Carter's 
views  on  the  teaching  of  Geography  as  the  only  sound  and  rational 
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way  of  making  this  branch  of  knowledge  either  attractive  or  intelli 
gible  to  young  learners. 

Mr.  Thayer's  lecture  ^  On  the  Spelltng  of  Words,  and  a  Rational 
Method  of  Teaching,  their  Meaning,'  is  an  humble  topic,  hot  one  of 
the  very  first  importance,  particulany  in  those  schools  where  the  ac- 
quirements of  the '  pupils  are  limited  to  the  common  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  How  much  time  is  wasted  in  that  most  tiresome  and 
ridiculous  practice  of  teaching  children  to  spell  by  committing  to 
memory  a  column  of  hard  words,  and  then  uttering  them  letter  by 
letter  !  and  how  little  of  the  meamng  of  what  children  read  in  com- 
mon schools  is  ever  comprehended  !  Mr.  Thayer's  lecture  contains 
so  much  good  advice  on  this  subject,  derived  from  actual  experience, 
that  we  are  sorry  to  see  such  a  specimen  of  bad  taste  as  the  following 
sentence  in  the  third  paragraph  of  his  Introduction  :  ^  I  shall  there- 
fore be  brief,  plain,  and  direct;  and  not  aspirins  to  offer  a  single 
new  idea  on  this  branch — flying  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  education— 4o  those  who  have  ministered  any  long  time  at  its 
altar,  I  shall  hope  rather  to  aid  those  who  have  been  recently  in- 
vested with  its  robes.'  Such  attempts  at  fine  writing  usually  termi- 
nate in  bad  writing,  of  which  this  sentence  is  not  the  only  specimen 
which  we  could  select  firom  these  discourses.  The  justness  of  the 
thought  and  the  effect  of  the  reasoning  are  not  unfirequently  impaired 
by  the  4in8el  ornaments  with  which  they  are  set  off. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Thayer's  advice  as  to  spelling  seems  to  us 
to  be  included  in  the  following  sentence: — 

*  A  preferable  course  would  be  to  assign  a  portion  in  the  reading  book 
of  each  class,  to  be  written  on  slates  to  dictation,  and  subsequently  exam- 
ined by  the  teachers  or  monitors,  who,  after  checking  any  errors  that  might 
occur,  should  return  the  slates  to  their  respective  owners  for  correction  by 
the  books  or  otherwise.' 

In  fact,  spelling,  or  the  orthography  of  a  language  should  be  taught 
by  writiv^y  an  opinion,  we  believe,  that  is  now  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, but  not  sufficiently  put  into  practice. 

As  to  defining  the  meanmgs  of  Wjords,  Mr.  Thayer  proposes  sev- 
eral excellent  methods  ;  first,  by  giving  orally  the  explanation  of 
words  as  they  occur  to  the  pupil  in  his  lesson  :  secondly,  the  pupil, 
after  the  lesson,  should  be  required  to  explain  such  words  to  the 
teacher,  and  to  write  them  on  a  slate  as  a  spelling  lesson:  thirdly, 
a  paraphrase  of  the  story  or  lesson  in  the  pupil's  language,  written 
on  a  slate,  by  which  the  teacher  would  ascertain  how  far  the  pupil 
comprehended  what  he  read:  fourthly,  the  student  to  be  required  to 
substitute  for  certain  words  marked  by  the  teacher,  other  words  which 
are  synonymous ;  for  this  last  purpose  a  dictionary  is  to  be  used. 
We  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  the  value  of  the  fourth  exercise, 
though  we  see  some  advantage  in  it ;  but  with  such  dictionaries  as 
are  in  common  use,  and  such  common  teachers  as  use  them,  we  are 
afraid  the  pupil  would  be  taught  t6  consider  as  synonymous  many 
wordiB  which  differ  widely  in  meaning. 

Tliere  is  in  this  collection,  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Oliver,  ^  On  the  Ad- 
vantages and  Defects  of  the  Monitorial  System,'  which  we  think 
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contains  a  very  fair  view  of  the  real  merits  of  this  mode  of  instrac- 
tion.  But  the  besetting  sin  of  Americans,  the  lore  of  fine  writing, 
and  the  pedantic  display  of  classical  learning,  very  much  diminish 
the  value  of  Mr.  Oliver's  address.  The  real  good  sense  that  is  in  it| 
suffers  from  communion  with  such  sentences  as  the  following.  Mr. 
Oliver  is  speaking  of- false  quantities  passing  unnoticed  in  classes 
superintended  by  monitors,  and  he  adds,  ^  let  it  suffice  merely  to  say, 
that  they  were  terrific  enough  to  make  the  bones  of  Person  rattle 
beneath  the  incumbent  ground,  and  to  frighten  the  manes  of  Bentley 
into  annihilation.'  But  setting  aside  this  rant,  and  some  nonsense 
about  the  interminable  variety  of  Homer's  dialects,  Mr.  Oliver  has, 
in  our  opinion,  clearly  shown,  that  the  monitorial  system  can  only  be 
used  successfully  in  such  parts  of  education  as  are  of  the  more  sim- 
ple and  mechanical  kind.  Where  large  numbers  are  taught  in  a 
limited  time,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  very  simplest  elements 
of  knowledge  may  be  taught  in  an  inferior  degree  by  the  aid  of  the 
monitorial  system.  We  say  in  an  inferior  degree,  for  jt  is  absard  to 
suppose  they  can  be  taught  as  well  as  by  an  experienced  teacher. 
The  advantages  of  the  system  are,  that  a  great  number  may  be  taught 
something  by  it,  who  otherwise  would  have  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing anything.  Again,  Mr.  Oliver  shows,  that  m  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  &c.,  monitors  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  mechan- 
ical duties  of  inspecting,  checking  answers,  &c.  But  to  suppose 
that  monitors  can  ever  expound  principles,  instruct  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  languages,  or  indeed  do  anything  beyond  the  duties 
of  inspection  and  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  we  believe  to  be  an 
absurdity.  And  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  man,  who  knows  any 
one  subject  well,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  teach,  can  labor  to 
persuade  either  himself  or  others,  that  boys  can  teach  boys.  To 
teach  anything  well,  a  man  must  know  much  more  of  his  subject 
than  is  contained  in  text  books  or  required  by  his  pupils.  It  is  only 
from  the  completeness  of  his  own  knowledge  that  he  can  derive  that 
variety  of  illustration,  and  that  facility  of  finding  suitable  compari- 
sons with  the  thing  to  be  explained,  which  constitute  a  great  part  of 
the  science  of  teaching  ;  it  is  only  from  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
whole  matter  that  he  is  enable4  to  adapt  his  explanations  and  ques- 
tions to  the  capacity  and  progress  of  his  class.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  man  of  complete  knowledge  who  applies  himself  to  teaching, 
and  a  person  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  can  teach  up  to  a  certain  point, 
is  this, — the  former  will  certainly  teach  the  pupils  as  much  as  they 
are  capable  of  learning  ;  the  latter  will  just  as  certainly  fall  short  of 
this  point,  and  teach  what  he  does  teach  with  less  accuracy  and 
completeness. 

Mr.  Johnson's  lecture  on  linear  drawing,  on  the  importance  of 
making  it  a  part  of  school  education,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it, 
deserves  much  praise,  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  approve  alto- 
gether of  the  order  in  which  he  has  classed  his  lessons.  On  the 
advantage  of  accustoming  the  pupil  to  draw  plane  geometrical  figures 
in  their  due  proportions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  it  gives  a  degree 
of  precision  to  the  hand  and  eye  whi9h  is  the  very  foundation  of 
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drawing.  But  besides  drawing  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  ^^c,  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  parts,  it  is  useful  for  the  pupil  to  be  able  to 
draw  lines  of  a  definite  length;  for  example,  oneinch^  two  inches. 

After  the  pupil  has  made  some  proficiencj  in  this  first  part,  Mr. 
J.  adds,  ^  the  simple  rules  of  perspective  are  to  be  explained  as  they 
severally  occur.'  We  wish  the  lecturer  had  been  more  explicit  on 
this  head,  because  there  are  great  difficulties  in  explaining  familiarly 
the  principles  and  practice  of  perspective  to  jonng  learners.  Among 
the  best  methods,  we  think,  are  the  use  of  a  few  simple  solids  (which 
Mr.  J.  afterwards  recommends)  placed  on  atable  in  various  positions. 
The  pupil*  should  be  taught  to  observe  how  the  various  lines  are  pro- 
jected on  the  flat  surface,  the  table;  and  he  will  thus  readily  learn 
the  proper  mode  of  delineating  such  solids  on  paper.  It  is  a  good 
plan  perhaps,  for  the  teacher,  to  draw  a  specimen  for  the  pupils,  from 
the  solid  which  is  before  him.  From  these  solids,  also,  the  pupil  will 
learn  something  of  the  principles  of  light  and  shade.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  light  come  only  in  one  dif'ection,  or  firom  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  for  this  purpose,  drawing  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  is  often  a  good  exercise.  Mr.  Johnson  recommends  these 
models  to  be  perfectly  white,  in  which  recommendation  we  fully  con- 
cur. But  we  differ  from  him  in  recommending  the  delineation  'of 
the  difierent  human  features  and  limbs,  with  the  heads  or  whole  form 
of  animals,'  as  one  of  the  early  stages  in  his  lessons.  Besides  this, 
we  object .  to  such  delineations  being  m^e  from  copies.  In  our 
opinion  the  human  form  should  never  be  dAneated  except  from  real 
objects,  and  as  it  is  infinitely  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  art,  so 
also  it  should  be  the  last  practised  or  attempted.  Plaster  busts  and 
figures,  executed  often  with  great  accuracy,  can  now  be  bought  so 
cheap,  that  no  school  can  complain  of  want  of  proper  materials  for 
this  branch  of  the  art.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  there  are  many 
useful  suggestions  in  Mr.  Johnson's  lecture,  though  we  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  him,  nor  always  fully  comprehend  his  meaning. 

There  is  no  lecture  in  the  whole  volume  which  we  have  read  with 
so  much  pleasure,  as  Mr.  Colburn's  *  On  the  Teaching  of  Arithme- 
tic' It  is  a  perfect  model  of  what  a  discourse  on  such  a  subject 
ought  to  be, — plain,  clear,  and  convincing,  without  any  superfluous 
words,  and  without  the  least  attempt  at  mie  writing.  Most  of  the 
principles  which  he  endeavors  to  inculcate,  are  equally  applicable 
to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  enforced  in  various  articles  of  this  Journal.  The  following 
short  extract  will  explain  Mr.  C.'s  general  views,  and  also  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  his  style. 

'  By  the  new  system  the  learner  commences  with  practical  examples,  in 
which  the  numbers  are  so  small  that  he  can  easily  reason  upon  them ;  and 
the  reference  to  sensible  objects  gives  him  an  idea  at  once  of  the  kind  of 
result  which  he  ought  to  produce,  and  suggests  to  him  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding necessary  to  obtain  it. '  By  this  he  is  immediately  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  is  compelled  to  exert  his  own  powers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  meets  with  no  greater  difficulties  than  he  feels  himself  competent 
to  overcome.    In  this  way,  every  step  is  accompanied  with  complete  de- 
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monBttation:  Every  new  exunple  increases  his  powera  apd  his  confidence; 
and  mciit  fichalars  soan  acquire  each  a.  habit  of  tliinking  for  themselvea,  that 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  witfj  any  thing  whicli  they  do  not  undetstand,  in 
«iy  oflheirstrtdie*.' 

Besides  the  lectures  which  we  have  briefly  noticed,  this  volume 
Gotjtains  (he  '  Introductory  Discourse  of  Presidetit  Wayluid  of 
Brown  University,  Rhode  Island;'  and  '  Lectures  on  the  Infant 
School  System,  by  William  Russell;'  on  '  Lyceums  and  Societies 
for  the  Difiusion  of  Uatful  Knowledge,  by  Nehemiah  Cleaveland;' 
on  'A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Rhetoric,  by  Samuel  Newttian;' 
on  '  CJeometry  and  Algebra,'  by  F.  3.  Grund;'  on  '  Vocal  Music,  bj 
W.  C.  Woodbridge;'  on  Classical  Learning,  by  Corn.  C.  Fehon; 
and  on  '  The  ConatiuctioD  and  Furnishing  of  School  Rooms,  by  W. 
J.  Adams.' 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  ua  to  remark  particularly  oa  these  lec- 
tures, nor  do  we  pretend  (o  be  competent  judges  of  all  the  various 
topics  discussed  in  them.  We  will  simply  remark,  that  ia  those 
passages  of  the  lectures  included  in  this  volume,  which  touch  slightly 
(and  it  always  is  slightly)  on  the  highest  departments  of  science  and 
aDcient  learning,  there  is  a  feebleness  of  thought,  a  seeking  of  shel- 
ter under  names  and  authorities,  and  often  a  kind  of  inaccuracy, 
which  though  not  very  great  in  degree,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  incom- 
plete knowledge.  In  making  this  remark,  we  wish  rather  to  point 
to  a  striking  difference  between  the  social  slate  of  America  and  that 
of  old  countries,  than  to  say  anything  that  may  be  construed  aa  a 
disparagement  of  AmeriAn  talent.  Among  ourselves,  owing  to  the 
division  of  labor  being  so  widely  extended,  we  find  a  few  men  ofthe 
profoupdeat  acquirements  in  every  branch  of  knowledge;  yet  such 
persons  are  often  very  limited  in  their  general  views,  unable  to  ap- 
preciate other  branches  of  learning,  and  often  totally  disqualified 
from  making  any  practical  use  of  what  they  know.  In  America,  on 
the  contrary,  among  a  people  naturally  acute,  and  unfettered  by 
many  ofthe  most  unnecessary  restrictions  of  the  old  world,  veraalilily 
oflalent  and  variety  of  acquirement,  are  at  present  more  profitable 
than  the  profoundeat  knowledge  of  a  small  part  of  one  subject-  Prom 
the  nature  of  the  political  condition  of  that  country,  a  man  is  likely 
lobe  called  on  to  perform  more  offices  than  one  of  ourselves;  and 
the  American  ia  in  general  infinitely  belter  able  lo  qualify  himself  to 
discharge  respectably  the  duties  of  a  new  function,  than  most  of  our 
own  countrymen.  With  these  opinions  about  some  parts  of  these 
lectures,  we  still  have  formed  a  very  favorable  judgment  of  them  in 
general,  and  we  much  doubt  if  an  assembly  of  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try, collected  from  all  parts  of  Great  lirilain,  would  produce  BOUM- 
ful  a  volume. 

The  Introductory  Discourse  of  President  Wayland,  on  7%eolgtd 
of  InttlUclwil  Eilucatioa,  and  Ike  manner  ia  which  that  objtctialt 
ot  attaintd,  ie  weW  worth  a  careful  perusal.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  it  is  not  easy  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  it  in  a  lim- 
ited space;  but  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  containing  manjr 
striking,  if  not  original,  remarks,  expressed  often    in  a  forcible  and 
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pleasing  manner.  The  part  which  we  most  object  to  is  p.  S2,  where 
the  president  is  speaking  of  the  little  success  that  attends  Latin  and 
Greek  studies  in  America.  We  are  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  president  as  to  the  classical  studies  of  America,  (and  we  may 
add  those  of  England  are  very  little  better,)  but  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  words  that  he  has  said,  is 
not  the  true  one;  and  also,  we  have  to  complain  of  a  sentence  of 
fine  writing.  Indeed,  the  very  mention  of  the  classicSy  as  they  are 
called,  or  of  an  ancient  name,  seems  to  lead  the  Americans  astray 
like  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  and  usually  conducts  them  into  some  disa- 
greeable quagmire.  We  feel  convinced,  that  as  Latin  and  Greek 
will  continue  to  be  taught  among  them,  there  is  no  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  we  complain  of,  but  a  more  thoirough  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

We  select  from  President  Wayland's  discourse,  the  following  ex- 
cellent paragraph  for  the  consideration  of  persons  who  aspire  to  be 
teachers,  and  of  parents  who  have  children  to  be  taught. 

'  If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  foundation  in  truth,  we  do 
not  err  in  claiming  for  education  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science.  It  has  its 
distinct  subject,  its  distinct  object,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  laws.  And, 
moreover,  it  has,  like  other  sciences,  its  corresponding  art, — ^the .  art  of 
teaching.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  we  would  ask  how  any  knan  should  under- 
stand t£s  science,  any  more  than  that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy,  with- 
out ever  having  studied  it,  or  having  ever  thought  about  it  ?  If  there  be* 
any  such  art  as  the  art  of  teaching,  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man 
shall  be  considered  fiilly  qualified  to  exercise  ityr  without  a  day's  practice, 
when  a  similar  attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose  him  to  ridicule  ? 
Henceforth  I  pray  you,  let  the  ridicule  be  somewhat  more  justly  distribu- 
ted.' 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Schwartz,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Education,  and  professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Heidelburg,  in  Germamr,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Ajnerican  Institute  of 
Instruction,  in  1830,  which  was  forwarded  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary.  We  have  only  room  to  state,  that  he  expressed  deep  in- 
terest in  the  volume,  and  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  second  volume  of  these  Lectures, 
comprising  those  delivered  before  the  Institute  in  1830,  together 
with  the  Irrize  Essay,  and  other  communications  on  the  construction 
of  School  Houses.  Both  volumes,  we  think,  deserve  a  place  in  the 
library  of  the  teacher,  and  the  friend  of  education. 

VOL.  II. — ^aprh^  96 
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The  following   course  of  exerciaea   for  the  next  meeting  is  ao- 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Instjtdte  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton, on  Thursda/,  the  33d  day  of  August  next.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
menibera  will  not  only  be  present  themselves,  aa  heretofore,  but  thai 
they  will  also  make  othera,  who  are  interested  in  the  aubject  of  edu- 
cation, acquainted  with  ihe  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  thus  induce 
them  to  come  forward  and  assist  its  elforts,  with  their  influence  and 
active  exertions. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  have  not  fully  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  for  tlie  next  anniversary;  they  have  made 
such  progresB,  however,  as  leads  them  to  believe  that  Ihe  exercises 
will  he  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  ItUroduclory  AdSrtis  will  be  delivered  by  President  QciKcT, 
of  Harvard  Univeraily. 

LECTOB^a. 

Lectures  on  the  following  subjects,  will  be  givea  by  the  gentts- 
men  whose  mesare    annexed, 

1.  Duties  ufSchool  Coinmiitecp.     Wm,  B.  Galhodn,  Springfield 

2.  Moral  Influence  of  Ihe  Physical  Sciences.     John  Pierpoht. 

3.  The  raodeoftcQching  Natural  Philosophy.  Prof.  Hale,  of  Dart- 
mouth College. 

4.  Physical  Education.     Dr.  Gboroe  Hatward,  Boston. 

5.  The  best  mode  of  teaching  the  Learned  Languages.  Benja- 
min A.  Gould,  Boston, 

6.  Modern  Lnnguagea.     Prof.  Ticknor,  of  Harvar^  Univeraily. 

7.  The  best  mode  of  leaching  History.  Prof.  Fiske,  of  Amherst 
College. 

8.  Geography.     Willi.\m  C.  Woodbridge,  Boston. 

9.  Rewards  and  Puuiahments  in  Schools.  John  A.  Vaughan, 
Hallowell,  Maine, 

10.  Emulation,     John  KiNGsayRT,  Providence,  R.  I. 

11.  Defects  of  Common  Schools.  R.  1.  Howard,  Newburyport. 
13.  The  proper  mode  of  cnnduiting  Recitations,  and  the  utility  of 

Questions  in  text-hooka.     William  H.  Sfear,  Roxbury, 

13.  Discipline  of  Schools  for  Females.     James  Furbush,  Portland. 

14.  Elocution.     John  Barber,  Westchester,  Pa, 

15.  Mode  of  Teaching  Arithmetic.  Frederic  Emerson,  Boston. 
16    Classificalion  of  Schools.     S.  M.  BuRNSiDB,  Worcester,  Mass, 

It  is  probable  that  Lectures  on  some,  if  not  on  most  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  will  be  delivered;  but  the  lecturers  are  not  yet  en- 
gaged:— 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Language. 

2.  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  as  branches  of  popular  education. 

3.  Utility  and  proper  useof  Visible  Illustrations. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind  to  be  developed  in  the 
process  of  EducatioQ. 
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5.  The  teaching  of  Orammar  and  Composition. 

6.  The  influence  of  youthful  Sports  and  Games  upon  the  Fonna- 
tion  of  Character. 

7.  Legislative  aid  to  the  cause  of  Education. 

8.  Discipline  of  Schools  for  boys. 

9.  The  peculiar  Rights  and  Duties  6f  American  citizens^ — and 
the  best  method, of  teaching  them. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

The  Oommittee  having  been  directed  to  propose  questions,  to  be 
freely  discussed  during  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute,  they  beg 
leave  to  ofler  the  following.  Other  questions  will  probably  be  intro- 
duced by  the  members  at  the  time. 

1 .  Is  it  expedient  to  establish  modes  of  amusement,  during  the 
periods  which  may  be  allowed  for  relaxation,  in  school  hours  ? 

2.  Is  a  republican  mode  of  government  for  schools,  practicaAyle 
and  expedient? 

3.  Should  children  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  what  they 
do  not  understand? 

4.  Is  it  best  to  attend  first  to  a  brief  outline  of  a  study,  and  then, 
gradually  to  fill  up  that  outline? 

5.  Is  it  profitable  that  a  scholar  should  be  engaged  in  several  stu- 
dies at  the  same  time? 

6.  Should  the  principle  of  emulation  be  resorted  to,  in  educa- 
tion? 

7.  Could  the  time,  which  is  employed  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
and  foreign  languages,  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  English 
classics,  and  the  sciences? 

*  DISSERTATIONS. 

It  is  hoped  the  members  of  the  Institute  will  be  mindful  of  the 
▼otes,*  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  requesting  them  to  communicate 
the  results  of  their  experience  for  the  general  good.  A  vast  amount 
of  useful  information  might  be  thus  collected.  Dissertations  on  the 
following  subjects  are  particularly  requested: — 

1.  The  best  method  of  teac^iing  children  the  meaning  of  words. 

2.  Modes  of  teaching  the  alphabet  and  a  distinct  articulation. 

3.  The  measures  to  preserve  the  natural  form,  the  strength  and 
health  of  pupils,  while  engaged  in  their  studies;  especially  in  rela- 

*  Institute,  Monday,  August  29. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridgk, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  cpnsidered  the  daty  of  every  member  of  the  Institute,  as 
hiB  circa mstanres  permit,  to  communicate  the  resalts  of  his  experience  and  ob- 
servations on  the  subjects  discussed  or  proposed  by  the  Institute,  to  the  Censors 
to  be  by  them  published,  or  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  at  their  discre- 
tion. 

Board  of  Directors,  August  29. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bailet, 

Voted,  That  the  several  piembers  of  the  Institute  be  respectfully  invited  to 
communicate  such  facts  relating  to  education,  and  such  practical  method  of 
teaching  in  any  particular  department,  as  may  not  be  generally  known  or  prac- 
tised ;  such  communications  to  be  directed  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  before 
the  first  day  of  August,  1832;- and  by  him  to  be  submitted  to  ue  Directors. 
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tion  to  postures,  while  studying,  and  the  changes  which  ma/  take 
place  in  postures,  and  the  space  of  time  in  which  studying  may  be 
continued  without  intermission. 

4.  The  means  best  adapted  to  make  children  happy  m  school; 
and  to  lead  them  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  pleas- 
ure, and  not  as  a  task. 

PRIZE   ESSAY. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  prize  of  twenty  doUars  » 
offered  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  teaching  of  penmanship  ;  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  some  mode  by  which  the  loss  of  time,  incurred  by 
the  conunon  methods  of  teaching,  may  be  obviated. 

Competitors  are  requested  to  send  their  performances  to  Gidbom 
F.  Thayer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  as 
early  as  the  first  of  August  next. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  Ladies,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
Instruction,  are  invited  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  Institute  free 
of  expense. 

E.  BAILEY,  Chairmam. 

Boston^  February  12,  1832. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

Two  surveys  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  some  time 
in  progress, — a  Geological  Survey,  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
herst College;  and  a  Trigonometrical  Survey  by  Colonel  Stevens, 
an  experienced  Engineer.  The  first  is  already  far  advanced, 
and  the  second  is  in  progress.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  obtain 
a  correct  and  complete  map  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  learn  from 
the  printed  documents  of  the  Legislature,  embracing  s^  message  of 
the  Executive  on  the  subject,  together  with  the  Reports  of  the  En- 
gineer, that,  for  these  surveys,  about  jjj  10,000  have  been  expended, 
and  that  about  ^5,000  more  is  necessary  for  their  completion  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  In  the  progress  of  his  labors,  the  Engineer 
has  already  established  a  Bcise  Line,  the  first  (as  he  claims)  ever 
measured  upon  strictly  scientific  principles  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  Report,  Col.  Stevens  urges  the  importance  of  completing 
the  work  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same  energy,  with 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  prosecuted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRUANT  ABSENCES  IN  BOSTON.   H.  J. 

OLIVER,  CHAIRMAN. 

The  attention  of  the  School  Committee  in  Boston,  has  been  re- 
cently called  to  the  subject  of  *  Truant  Absences  '  from  the  public 
schools,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  such  offences.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  who  entered  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter.  From  their  *  Report,'  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Chairman,  we  derive  the  following  striking,  but  ap- 
palling facts. 

While  the  public  schools  of  Boston  have  been  the  objects  of  un- 
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ceasing  and  anxious  care,  especially  with  those  to  whom  their  in- 
terests have  been  more  immediately  entrusted,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  within  a  few  years,  the  number  of  truant  boys  has  been  increas- 
ing. This  appears  from  the  following  facts.  Within  three  years, 
the  number  of  children  at  primary  schools,  has  risen  from  2,805  to 
3,513,  and  those  at  private  schools  from  3,392  to  4,018  ;  making  a 
total  increase  of  1,334  pupils.  But  the  number  vX  public  schools 
(say  for  those  over  seven  years  of  age),  has  diminished  not  far  from 
500.  The  daily  absentes  at  some  of  the  latter  have  also  been  from 
30  to  40,  and  at  others  from  50  to  75,  while  at  the  private  schools 
the  number  has  been  very  trifling.  In  some  of  these  instances  about 
one  third  of  the  absent  scholars  are  truants.  In  one  school,  there 
were  64  truant  boys  during  the  thirteen  months  ending  Oct.  6,  1831. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  these  boys  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

The  causes  of  the  evil  appeared  to  be  two, — a  want  of  domestic 
discipline,  and  the  enticement  of  i^rant,  vicious  boys,  not  connected 
with  any  school  whatever.  The  number  of  those  who  are  enticed 
from  school  by  others,  is  very  considerable,  and  they  are  objects  of 
commiseration  rather  than  punishment.  The  report  contains  sev- 
eral interesting  letters  from  lostrueUifB  ifu^thlnsoiijecT."  In  view  of 
all  the  facts,  the  Committee  suggest  the'  importance  of  appointing 
an  officer,  who^lJl '  take  cognizance  of  every  child  who  should  be 
found  out  of  school  in  school  hours  ;  and  of  idle  boys  who  are  over 
fourteen,'  not  belongiog  to  any  school.  They  propose,  that  by  co- 
operating with  parents  and  instructors,  he  should  use  every  kind  and 
gentle  means  to  restore  them  to  their  respective  schools,  or  reclaim 
them  ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  should  see  that  they  are  finally  removed 
to  the  House  of  Reformatiom  at  South  Boston.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  last  act  would,  by  the  mekns  suggested,  be  rendered  less 
necessary  than  formerly.  Since  the  House  of  Reformation  was 
opened  in  September,  1826,  no  less  than  53  truants  have  been  sent 
there  from  the  public  schpols  alone.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
have  been  effectually  reformed.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  even 
this  species  of  reformation  may  be  chiefly  rendered  unnecessary,  by 
the  preventive  measures  recommended  by  the  Report,  and  by  the 
Farm  School,  now  contemplated  in  this  vicinity. ' 

PHILADELPHIA  INSTITUTE. 

A  number  of  benevolent  individuals  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
under  the  name  of  the  Philcidelphia  Institute.  Their  object  was  to 
furnish  the  means  of  religious,  moral,  and  literary  improvement  to 
apprentices,  by  lectures  and  other  appropriate  means.  From  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  as  published  in  a  Philadel- 
phia paper,  we  obtain  the  following  facts  : 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  Lectures  on  religious 
subjects,  a  Reading  Room  was  established.  The  terms  of  admis- 
sion to  this  reading  room  are  fifty  cents  a  year.  The  number  of 
members  b  already  247,  who  have  access  to  the  room  every  evening, 
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until  half  past  nine  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and  Wednesdays.  TheJ 
are  furnished,  gratuitously,  with  nearly  all  the  daily  city  journals,  and 
with  several  out  of  the  city,  and  with  several  interesting  monthly  and 
quarterly  periodicals.  The  whole  ,numher  of  these  is  34  ;  besides 
which  they  pay  for  two  more.  The  number  of  volumes,  some  of 
them  valuable  works,  which  have  been  gratuitously  placed  upon 
their  shelves  is  607. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  improvement,  gratuitous  Lectures 
on  scientific  subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  young  men,  with 
experiments,  have  been  delivered  every  Thursday  evening.  Great 
interest  has  been  taken  in  these  lectures,  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  limit  the  attendance  to  400.  The  whole  plan  has  been  produo- 
tive  of  great  good,  and  the  Institute,  though  chiefly  dependent  00 
benevolent  individuals  fur  support,  promises  to  flourish. 


friends'  central  school,  near  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  managers  of  Friends'  Central  School  Association,  have  par- 
chased  an  eligible  site  for  the  institution  in  Haverford  Township, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  near  the  line  of  the  Columbia 
rail-road,  and  expect  to  complete  the  necessary  buildings,  and  open 
the  school  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  are  in- 
tended to  be  the  leading  features  of  the  institution,  as  described  in 
^  The  Friend* J  an  interesting  Literary  and  Religious  Jonrnal  of 
Philadelphia. 

I.  The  students  of  this  institution  shall  be  Friends,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends. 

II.  The  full  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  include  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  mental  and  moral  science,  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy. 

III.  No  student  will  be  admitted  into  the  school  for  less  than  one 
year. 

.  IV.  The  students  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  proficiency, 
into  four  classes,  and  previously  to  their  admission  into  either  of 
these,  they  shall  undergo  an  examination  by  the  teacher,  in  the  fol- 
lowing preparatory  studies,  to  wit,  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Gran>- 
roar,  Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  the  original 
Greek,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  as  far  as  simple  equations 
inclusive. 

V.  For  the  accommodation  of  parents,  who  cannot  conveniently 
have  their  children  instructed  elsewhere  in  all  the  studies,  last  enume- 
rated, a  fifth  or  preparatory  class  will  be  received,  in  order  that  such 
children,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  requisite  attain- 
ments with  as  little  delay  as  practicable. 

VI.  The  students  will  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  held  by  our  religious  Society,  and  in  the 
nature  and  ground  of  our  Christian  testimonies,  and  their  deport- 
ment will  be  required  to  be  consistent  therewith. 
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LA  ORANGE  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

This  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  Florence,  Ala.  at  the  head  of 
steam  boat  navigation,  on  the  Tennessee  river  ;  and  its  location  is 
high  and  healthy.  It  has  been  two  years  in  operation.  The  faculty 
consists  of  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  snd  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages,  and  a  Tutor.  There 
is  also  a  Superintendent.  * 

The  cost  of  tiiition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  &c.  and  the 
extra  charges,  do  not  exceed  $58  50  a  aeasion,  A  larse  additional 
Building  has  been  recently  erected,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Library, 
and  of  a  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  has  been  pro- 
pured.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  enlarffc  these,  and  to  furnish 
forthwith  a  Chemical  apparatus  ;  but  the  Institution  is  suffering  for 
want  of  funds.  

EDUCATION    IN   MARYLAND. 

From  a  late  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Teackle,  we  derive  the  following  facts  in  re-* 
gard  to  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  School  Fund  in  that  Stale, 
and  the  subject  of  Education  in  general. 

The  whole  amount  of  public  funds,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  Dec.  ],  1831,  was  $142,063  76. 
This  sum,  however,  includes  $47,293  66,  which  belongs  to  different 
counties,  for  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  is  usually  known. 
by  the  name  of  the  Free-school  fund. 

In  addition  to  this,  $5000  is  annually  appropriated  by  way  of  do« 
nation,  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  $13,800  to  other  Colleges, 
Academies,  snd  Schools,  and  $3500  for  the  support  of  the  Indigent 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  We  hope  that  in  this,  and  every  state  of  our  free 
country,  the  distinction,  in  public  school  laws,  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  will  be  abolished. 


FLORIDA    EDUCATION    SOCIETY. 

We  learn  from  a  kind  correspondent,  ^that  this  society,  of  whose 
formation  and  object  we  gave  an  account  several  months  ago,  has 
lost  several  of  its,  most  active  and  influentiat  members.  Still,  the 
following  plan  is  intended  to  be  pursued.  Five  inditriduals  have 
agreed » if  it  can  be  done  at  an  expense  within  their  means,  to  pur- 
chase a  small  tract  of  land,  and  form  a  small  Manual  Labor  School, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee.  A  telicher  is 
to  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  a  litnUed  number  of  pupils;  suita- 
ble buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  who  are  to  board  together,  with  as  little  connection  as 
possible  with  the  inhabitants  in- the  vicinity.  The  pupils  will  be  re-' 
quired  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily,  to  agricultural  and 
mechanical  employments  of  the  simplest  kinds.  No  pupil  will  be 
admitted  except  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  and  each  of  the  pro- 
prietors; nor  suffered  to  remain  in  the  school,  unless  he  submits  to 
all  its  regulations.  The  studies  at  the  commencement,  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  includ- 
ing mechanics,  botany,  chemistry,  &c. 


H>K^- 
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EDUCATION   OF   MKCHANICS    AND    CHILDRBN   IN   MANUFACTORIBS. 

We  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  measures  liave  been  taken  to  ascer- 
tain what  provision  is  made  lor  the  instruction  of  the  numerous  chil- 
dren in  our  manufactories.  Without  great  vigilance  on  this  subject, 
the  next  generation  will  contain  a  large  number  of  mere  ratitmai 
machines. 

It  is  no  less  gratifying  to  see  the  many  efforts  now  made,  to  pro- 
cure and  diffuse  information,  among  the  mechanics  and  artizans  of 
our  country,  both  by  themselves  and  their  friends.  Several  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  given  in  Boston,  during  the  last  winter,  partic- 
ularly for  their  benefit.  But  we  are  most  interested  in  the  efforts  for 
self-educationy  which  are  increasing,  of  which  we  were  kindly  invit- 
ed to  witness  an  example,  in  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Lyceum.  A 
lecture  was  given  on  the  properties  of  Air,  by  five  members  of  the 
Lyceilm,  each  presenting  a  division  of  the  subject,  and  illustrating 
it  by  experiments,  with  a  simplicity  and  distinctness,  well  adaptM 
to  the  object;  and  this  we  consider  the  highest  praise.  Other  exer- 
cises in  composition  and  elocution  filled  up  the  cifening  in  an  agree- 
able manner,  and  would  have  been  Well  received  in  any  society  of 
the  kind. 

This  is  the  true  plan  for  improvement.  ^Teaching  we  learn;' 
and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  every  citizen  of  the  United  States^  en- 
gaged as  a  volunteer  momtor  and  pupil j  in  some  social  sdioolof\ 
tual  instruction. 


NATIONAL    LYCEUM. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  will  be  held  in 
New  York  on  Friday,  May  4.  Delegations  are  expected  from  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  communications  from  gentlemen  ap- 
t>ointed  for  that  purpose. 


FOREIGN. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 

A  bill  has  recently  passed  in  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  for 
the  promotion  of  Elementary  Education,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract,  as  derived  from  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

*  Twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  be  allowed  to  one  School  in  each 
School  District,  as  laid  off  by  the  School  Visitors,  and  for  one  Fe- 
male School  in  each  District  in  which  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  or  chapel.  Five  Trustees  for  each  District  to  he  elected  on 
second  Monday  in  June  by  heads  of  families  for  two  years.  Trus- 
tees authorized  to  take  and  hold  property  for  School^,  appoint 
teachers,  and  have  the  direction  of  the  Schools,  and  to  account  to 
Meetings  for  election  of  their  successors.  Teachers  to  be  qualified 
afler  examination  before  the  curate  or  minister,  the  Senior  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  militia  of  the  place: 
The  Government  allowance  not  to  be  paid  unless  the  teacher  is 
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found  qualified  by  the  County  Visitors,  and  have  kept  open  school 
from  nine  to  tweWe  and  from  one  till  four  o'clock,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  days  in  the  year,  with  at  least  twenty  scholars  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  old,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2s.  per  month 
each  ;  and  a  public  examination  have  been  had  afler.due  notice,  and 
the  school  been  visited  by  the  County  Visitors,  and  they  have  cer- 
tified that  the  school  is  properly  conducted.  School  Master  to  keep 
a  Journal  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  according  to  a  form  fur- 
nished, and  a  Book  of  Entries  of  every  thing  that  regards  the  school, 
for  public  inspection.  Children  to  be  taught  in  classes,  and  none 
over  the  age  to  be  taoght  in  the  school  during  the  school  hours. 
Trustees  may  place  in  each  school,  not  exceeding  ten  children  of 
poor  parents  having  more  than  one  child,  and  one  of  them  being  at 
school  and  paying  for  his  schooling.  The  members  of  the  legislative 
council  and  the  members  for  each  county,  the  resident  clergymen, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  senior  officer  of  militia  of  the  place,  to 
be  school  Visitors,  and  to  report  the  best  site  for  a  superior  school  in 
each  county.  School  Returns,  signed  by  trustees  and  teacher,  and 
Visitor's  certificates,  to  be  sent  to  the  member  for  the  county,  who 
is  to  make  out  a  General  Return  for  the  county,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Governor's  Sepretary,  who  is  to  issue-  a  Pay  List  in  favor  of  the 
Trustees  of  each  School  District,  the  whole  according  tofbrms  given 
in  the  Bill  and  to  be  furnished  in  blank.  Act  without  limitation  of 
duration,  but  the  allowance  is  made  only  for  the  two  ensuing  years. 

king's    college,   LONDON. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  but  in 
a  very  unostentatious  manner,  with  the  performance  of  the  aflernoon 
service,  a  discourse  from  the  Bishop  of  J jondon^  and  an  address  from 
the  Principal  (the  Rev.  W.  Otter),  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  October 
last.  The  medical  school  was  opened  on  the  following  Monday; 
and  the  senior  department  (the  courses  of  which  are  assimilated  to 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge),  as  well  as  the  school,  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month.  Up  to  the  present  time,  its  progress  has  been 
very  gratifying;  and  no  less  so  the  attention  of  the  students  to  their 
religious  duties,  an  acquaintance  with  which  forms  the  corner-stone 
of  the  design.  The  number  entered,  either  for  the  general  course 
of  education,  or  for  special  lectures,  already  amounts  to  nearly  five 
hundred. — London  Quarterly  Journal. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   DURHAM. 

The  following  prospectus  has  been  issued: — The  government  to 
be  vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  Bishop  being  Visitor.  A 
chief  Officer  of  the  College  or  University  to  be  appointed,  with  the 
title  of  Warden;  to  whom  will  be  conunitted  the  ordinary  discipline. 

Professors — 1.  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History^  2.  Greek 
and  Classical  Literature;  3.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy « 
Readers — 1.  Law;  2.  Medicine;  3.  History,  Ancient  and  Mod« 
em. 

To  these  may  be  added,  Readers  in  other  branches  of  literature  or 
icience,  as  opportunities  offer  or  circumstances  require. 


V 
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T^cheri  of  Modern  Ijangbagesy  especiaDj  French  ina  CSerman. 

Tid&n — 1.  Senior  I'tttor  and  Censor;  2.  Jonior-Tntor  and 
Censor. 

Each'  to  saperiniend  the  studies  of  their  respedire  popik,  and  to 
have  the  care  of  their  general  conduct. — A. 

AGRICULTUilAL   SCHOOL   FOR  TBS   POOR  IN   8WITZSRLAHD. 

r  , 

Mr.  Vemety  (late  Syndic)  of  Geneva,  has  a  lar^  e  estate  cidled  Car- 
ta, on  which  a  school  of  this  description  hai  existed  for  the  hist  ten 
years.  It  is  under  the  care  of  M.  Gerhardl,  who  founded  the  school 
for  the  poor  at  Hofwyl.*  None  hlit  entirely  destitute  children,  such 
as  would  not  have  received  any,  or,  if  any,  the  most  wretched  Idnd 
of  education,  are  admitted  into  it;  they  are  carefully  educated  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  twenty,  are  employed  constantly  in  various 
pursuits  connected  with  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and  are  thus 
fitted  for  filling  the  situations  of  workmen,  domestic  servants,  and 
i^ricultural  laborers.  There  are  ,  forty  acres  of  meadows,  arable 
land,  and  garden  ground,  entirely  cultivated  by  them;  and  thirty  of 
the  children  belonging  to  the  school  are  nmiiitained  by  the  voluntary 
donations  of  th6  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
fifly  pounds  per  attAum;  though  it  should  be  observed,  the  labor  ef 
the  dhildren  themseWcs  produces  as  much  as  a  moiety  of  that  amount, 
Independently  of  the  value  of  the  food  raised  on  the  spot,  the  annual 
expense  of  their  maintenance  does  not  exceed  eighty  pounds  ! — ^Jft. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Journal  of  Instruction;  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Teachers.  4to.  pp.  8.  Published  semi-monthly  by  H.  H.  Porter.  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Teacher's  Manual  for  instructing  in  English  Grammar.  By  Asa 
Rand.  Re-published  from  the  Education  Reporter,  with  Amendment^  and 
Additions.    Boston.     Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook.    18mo.  pp.  90. 

Bible  Biogrnphy  fbr  Sunday  and  other  Schools,  and  Families.  Boston. 
Munroe  &  Francis.    18mo.  pp.  122. 

Tlie  Child's  Own  Book  of  American  Geography.  By  the  Author  of 
Peter  Parley's  Tales  ;  with  sixteen  Engravings  and  eighteen  Maps.  Boa- 
ton.    Carter  &  Hendee,  and  Waitt  &  Dow.  18mo.  pp.  64. 

The  Younff  Mechanic ;  conducted  by  an  Association  of  Practical  Me- 
chanics.   Vol.  I.     Nos.  1  and  2.     Boston.    Light  &  Harris,  publishers. 

A  Historical  Description  of  the  First  Public  School  in  Hartford,  Conn.; 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Olney,  A.  M. ;  with  a  particular  ac- 
count of  its  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Discipline  ;  accompanied  by  Gene- 
ral Remarks  on  Common  Schools.  By  Wm.  A.  Alcott.  Hartford.  D.  F. 
Robinson  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.  102. 

*  Mr.  Gerhadt  was  a  pupil  in  the  A^ioultural  School  at  Hofwyl,  which 
waa/oi4n</«fl[  by  Fellenberg,  and  of  which  Vehrli  has  always  been  the  teacher. 
£d.  Annals. 
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First  Book  of  the  Finq  and  Useful  Arts,  for  the  use  of  Schools  aud  Ly-, 
ceums.    Compiled  by  If  arsfaal  S.  Perry,  M.  D.    Boston.    Carter  &  Hen- 
dee.    1832.    12mo.  pp.  126. 

The  Grammatical  Assistant ;  containing  Definitions  in  fitymologv ; 
Rules  of  Syntax,  and  Selections  for  Pissing.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Sprin^^eld. 
Published  by  Merriam,  Little  &  Co.    1832.    12mo.  pp.  132. 

Biography  of  Self  taught  Men ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  B.  B. 
Edwards.  *  Per  angusta  ad  augusta.'  Boston.  Perkins  &  Marvin.  18<^. 
l2mo.pp.  312. 

The  Introductory  Discourse  and  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  Boston,  August,  1831.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  School  Houses,  with  Plans.  Pub- 
lished under  the  Direction  of  the  Board  of  Censors.  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins,  and  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook.  1832.  8yo. 
pp.  298. 

English  Grammar  on  the  Productive  System  ;  a  Method  of  Instruction, 
recently  adopted  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  place  of  the  Induc- 
tive System.*  Designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  Richardson,  Lord 
&  Holbrook.    12mo.  pp.  204. 

Guy's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  and  an  Abridgement  of  Keith's  New  Trea- 
tise on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.    Philadelphia.    Key  &  Meikle. 

Syllabus  de  la  Grammaire  Italiennc.  Par  H.  \Sr.  Longfellow.  Boston. 
Gray  and  Bowen.  12mo.  pp.  104. 

A  Manual  of  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  including  the  Biblical  Chal- 
dee ;  designed  particularly  for  Beginners.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  A.  M. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  Haven.  H.  Howe.  Bvo.  pp. 
236. 

The  Child's  Instructer,  or  Lessons  on  Common  Things.  By  S.  R.  Hall. 
Andovcr.    Flagg  &  Gould.  18mo.  pp.  140. 

English  Grammar  in  Lectures.  By  L.  F.  Hamblin.  Boston.  Munroe  & 
Francis.  12mo.  pp.  108. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.  By  Benjamin  Fiske.  Second 
Edition.    Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  WDkins.    12mo.  pp.  263. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  Charles  Follen, 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Modem  Literature  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Second  Edition.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins.  12mo. 
pp.  278. 

Sequel  to  the  Spelling  book.  By  S.  T.  Worcester.  Boston.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins.    12mo.  pp.  128. 

Decimi  Junii  Juvenalis  et  Auli  Persii  Flacci  Satirse  {Expurgate  Notis 
Illustrate.  Curavit  F.  P.  Leverett  Bostonie.  Hilliard,  Qray,  Little  et 
Wilkins.    12mo.  pp.  252. 

Jacob's  Latin  Reader.  Part  II.  With  English  Notes ;  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  WiUdns^  12mo. 
pp.  184. 

Elements  of  Geometry.  By  A*  M.  Legendre.  Translated  from  the 
French,  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  at  Harvard  University.  By  John  Far- 
rar.    New  Edition.    Improved  and  Enlarged.    8vo.  pp.  235. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  By  Bowdon.  Translated  Irom  the  French,  for  the 
Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Bostpn.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &  Wilkins. 
8yo.pp.304. 

American  Moral  Tales ;  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author  of*  Evening 
Hours,'  '  Conversations  on  Common  Things,'  &c.  Boston.  L.  C.  Bowles 
and  B.  H.  Greene.    ]8mo.  pp.  281. 

*  This  title  implies  a  distiDction  in  these  systems  by  no  means  correct  The 
Productive  System  of  Education  involves  the  inductive  Method  of  Instruction,  as 
an  essential  part, — as  will  appear  in  the  ei tract  from  the  *  Annals,'  published  in 
the  preface. 
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Days  of  Childhood.    By  the  Author  of  *  Sophia  Morton.'    Boston.    L.  C. 
Bowles  and  B.  H.  Greene.    16mo.  pp.  121. 

The  Trials  of  a  School  Girl.    By  the  Author  of  *  Days  of  Childhood.' 
Boston.    L,  C.  Bowles  and  B.  H.  Greene.    18mo.  pp.  134. 

The  Friends ;  a  True  Tale  of  Woe  and  Joy ;  from  the  ESast    Bostoii.  • 
Lincoln  &  Edmands.    18mo.  pp.  178. 

The  Child's  Annual ;  or  Stories  Instructive  and  Entertaining ;  with  twelve 
Plates.    By  a  Lady.    Philadelphia.    T.  T.  Ash.    18mo.  pp.  190. 

Chit-Chat ;  or  Short  Stories  in  Short  Words.    By  the  Author  of  Alwmjs 
Happy.'    Philadelphia.    T.  T.  Ash.    16mo.  pp.  176. 

Memoir  of  Addison  Pinneo,  who  died  in  Hanover,  (N.  H.)  September  17, 
1831,  aged  ten  years.    Boston.    Perkins  &,  Marvin.    18mo.  pp.  79. 

Stories  from  Common  Life.  Boston.  Carter  &  Hendee.  IGmo.  pp 
127. 

Memoir  of  Mary  Lothrop.  Boston.  Perkins  &  Marvin.  ]8mo.  pp 
103. 

Moral  Stories.  By  the  Author  of  Isabella.'  Boston.  Leonard  C.  Bowles 
18mo.  pp.  146. 

Isabella ;  or  Filial  Affection.  A  Tale.  Second  Edition.  Boston.  Leonazd 
C.  Bowles.    18mo.  pp.  119. 

Tales  for  Youth.  By  the  Author  of  'Days  of  Childhood.'  Boston. 
Leonard  C.  Bowles.    18mo.  pp.  96. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lessons  without  Books.'  Second 
Edition.    Boston.    Leonard  C.  Bowles.    18mo.  pp.  106. 

Encyclopedia  Americana ;  being  a  Popular  Dictionuy  of  the '  Arts  and 
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Art.  I. — Common  Schools  of  Connectiout. 

In  a  former  uticle  we  haie  givta  an  accoont  of  the  Common  School 
'System  ol  Connecticut,  In  exununiDg'  ttie  leporti  there  alloded  to,  we  find 
very  ample  [QBterialB  for  a  deecription  of  the  Khoola  themaelves,  which  wUl 
shew  the  ullim&te  etfeoti  of  the  system,  as  now  executed.  The  defects  men- 
tioned ore  Euch  aa  are  very  common,— as  stand  in  urgent  need  of  correetion  in  a, 
-very  lac^e  nimiber  of  our  sclioola  throughout  ikt  'country.  We  do  not  know 
Uiat  Ihosi-  \v)io  are  concerned,  can  be  nior.*  eflfecluilly  led  to  perceive  them 
among  themselreB,  than  by  presenting  them,  as  these  and  other  document!  sat- 
isfy ua  that  they  exist  in  a  htrgt  proportion  of  iJu  common  ecAooU  of  Connedicul, 
»nd  OS  they  are  stated  to  elist  elsewhere — eameatly  aolioidng  eveiy  teacher, 
and  school  visitor,  and  parent,  to  inquire  whether  the  same  or  equal  defects  are 
not  Found  in  their  schools.  One  of  our  correspondents  in  a  county  of  Mas- 
sachusetts leads  us  to  lUppose  a  similar  state  of  things  there.  The  public  paper! 
frequently  advert  to  the  same  eubject,  and  in  the  aame  spirit.  A  newaraper 
in  Maine,  speaks  of  their  schools  as  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  New  Tork 
Convention  of  Teachers  in  1631,  gave  a  similar  account  of  the  achoola  of  that 
state.  Rhode  Jaland,  ne  are  assured,  is  at  least  in  no  better  condition.  The 
report  of  the  school  societies  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsjlvania  indicate  a  state 
of  tilings  cerlainly  no  more  encouraging;  and  the  "  old  Geld  schools"  of  the 
Boulb,  and  the  loud  demands  of  the  west,  ore  sad  indications  of  the  defectsnhich 

While  then  much  has  been  done — much  is  now  done — to  advance  the  canse 
of  education,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  great  and  serious  evils  yet 
to  be  remedied,  and  tlial  the  number  of  schoota,  where  tlie  best  mode  ofinstriic- 
tion  and  education  are  adopted,  is  still  small.  We  pobtish  the  following 
stfllementfl,  prepared  by  our  reqacst,  from  the  reports  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
exlensivo  opportunities  ofobservation,  not  as  areprnacb  to  a  single  state,  but  as  an 
example  of  the  evils  which  do  exist  in  a  multitude  of  out  acnoolB,  and  which 
must  be  guarded  against  every  where,  in  order  lo  accomplish  any  thing  impor- 
tant for  the  cause  of  common  education.  Blessed,  as  we  undonbtedly  ore,  with 
fueani  of  instruction,  beyond  most  other  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  mors  to 
do,  in  order  to  maintain  the  character  we_^have  acquired,  and  preserve  the  privi- 
leges we  poflsesa. 

Mr  Editor — In  compliance  with  jour  request,  I  now  present  you 
with  an  .iccouni  of  ibc  state  of  common  achoola  in  Connecticut,  as 
derived  from  the  reports,  and  from  much  observation  and  iDquiry  od 
these  subjects,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  examination  elsewheie, 
and  to  the  discovery  and  remedy  of  similar  defects,  which  1  have  seen 
to  a  great  extent  io  Ute  Bcboola  of  other  states. 

An  Obsertbh. 

The  usual  hours  of  instruction  in  tlic  schools,  are  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock  iu  the  (brenoon,  and  troni  one  lo  four  in  the  ftflernoon, 
with  a  recess  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  during  each  half  day.  In 
some  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  this  arrangement  is  varied,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study  Is  the  same.  There  is  a  vaca- 
tion for  one  Saturday  afternoonof  each  week,  or  for  i  wliole  Satvday 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  in  a  few  instance.*;  the  school  closes  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  on  each  WedneBday. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  are  taught  in  iMtily 
every  school.  Geography  and  Grammar  have  itilhin  a  few  years  been 
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introduced  very  extensively,  but  in  many  places  not  without  great 
opposition.  Even  Arithmetic,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  excluded 
from  many  schools  during  the  day,  and  only  permitted  to  be 
taught  in  the  evening  schools.  Grammfu:,  and  Geography  were  op- 
posed, but  with  less  violence ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an 
additional  higher  branch  can  now  be  introduced  into  a  school  with 
far  less  difficulty  than  formerly.  No  other  branch  has  been  admitted 
with  so  much  reluctance,  notwithstanding  it  obvious  utility,  as  Arith- 
metic. Some  approved  religious  catechism,  was  formerly  taught  at 
the  close  of  each  week,  but  since  the  introduction  of  Sunday  sdiools, 
this  practice  has  been  gradually  disappearing.  In  some  of  the  large 
towns,  or  at  least  in  their  central  schools,  Compositi(Hi,  Histtvj, 
Rhetoric,  and  in  a  few  instances,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemuktj^ 
Surveying,  Book  Keeping,  and  Elocution  are  taught 

When  the  report  was  made  to  the  Society  for  the  improTeraeDt  of 
common  schools,  there  were  in  use  in  Connecticut,  eight  kinds  of 
Spelling  Books,  twentynine  Reading  books,  eight  Arithmetics,  six 
Grammars,  ten  Geographies,  andjf^oe  Histories.  Those,  however,  in 
most  common  use  were  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  Murray's  English 
Reader,  and  Bingham's  American  Preceptor,  and  Columbian  Oratory 
Daboll's  Arithmetic,  Murray's  Grammar,  Woodbridge's  and  Morse's 
Geography,  and  Goodrich's  and  Butler's  History.  The  number  of 
different  books  in  use,  has  probably  ^n  doubled  since  the  above 
report. 

The  selection  of  school  books,  is  sometimes  made  by  the  teacbets, 
sometimes  by  the  board  of  visitors ;  but  more  commonly  by  chance, 
rather  than  the  choice  of  any  one.  The  parents  send  such  books  to 
school  as  they  happen  to  possess,  and  the  pupils  use  such  as  are  the 
most  numerous.     Most  of  them  are  quite  beyond  their  capacities. 

The  Alphabet  is  usually  taught  in  course,  beginning,  at  each  lesson, 
with  the  capital  A,  and  proceeding  to  &,  and  some  teachers  go 
through  with  the  row  of  small  ones,  and  also  the  double  letters  at  the 
same  time.  Others  make  it  a  part  of  their  plan  to  invert  this  order, 
beginning  with  the  bottom  of  each  row,  and  ending  at  the  top ;  and 
others  still,  teach  them  promiscuously.  The  teacher  points  to  each 
letter,  and  requires  the  child  to  repeat  its  name  after  him,  and  this  is 
done  from  day  to  day,  till  the  child  can  recollect  them  in  their  order 
and  place.  There  are  two  lessons  in  each  half  day ;  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  child  is  compelled  to  sit  still  without  employment 

The  time  usually  spent  in  learning  the  alphabet  varies  from  two  to 
four  months.  A  few  learn  it  in  six  weeks,  and  a  small  number  jre 
kept  on  it  from  six  months  to  a  year.  After  all  this,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  cannot  be  said  to  know  their  letters^  for  when 
they  come  to  see  them  arranged  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of 
the  alphabet,  that  is,  in  syllables,  they  are  unable  to  recollect  all  of  their 
names,  and  are  in  effect  compelled  to  learn  them  over  again. 

When  the  alphabet  is  acquired,  the  next  step  is  to  reading  words, 
and  Spelling  them.  Some  instructors  require  their  pupils  in  the  first 
place,  to  read  through  nearly  all  the  tables  of  words  in  the  spelling  book. 
But  in  a  majority  of  instances^  after  reading  a  few  words,  the  teacher 
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takes  the  book,  pronouaoes  the  words,  and  the  pupil,  with  mora  or 
less  aid,  spells  them.  In  either  ease,  by  hearing  the  higher  classes 
in  the  school  spell  Hhem  from  day  to  day,  and  by  having  his  attention 
less  directed  to  reading  thanrspelling,  he  learns  to  spell  words  much 
faster  than  he  learns  to  read  them.  But  he  learns  mechanically  ^  for 
he  rarely  connects  or  associates  a  single  idea  with  a  word,  any  more 
than  if  he  were  committing  to  memory  tables  of  Latin  or  Greek.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  on  visiting  a 
school,  the  pupils  are  frequently  found  able  to  spell  by  column  nearly 
all  the  words  of  the  book,  while  the  best  of  them' Will  misspell  a  great 
number  of  words,  when  they  attempt  to  compose  a  letter^  or  write 
from  dictation.  Defining  is  very  much  neglected  throughout  the 
state.  Few  schools  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  subject.  A  cec* 
tain  number  of  columns  is  usually  assigned  as  a  spelling  lesson,  which 
the  pupils  are  required  to  study  over  and  oi^r ;  and,  at  a  certain  boUFi 
the  teacher  pronounces  them  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible.  The 
pupil  is  generally  allowed  to  spell  at  a  word  but  once ;  if  he  errs, 
the  one  who  is  next  in  the  class  spells  it  if  he  can,  and  '  goes  above 
him,*  Where  any  attention  is  paid  to  definitions  it  is  merely  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  as  they  stand  in  the  definer  or  dictionary.  These 
definitions  themselves,  are  generally  quite  as  unintelligible  to  childreii 
as  the  original  word,  being  mere  synonymes.     * 

What  is  called  the  Introduction  to  the  Spelling  Book,  (Webster's) 
is  now  taught  in  a  majority  of  our  schools.  It  is  committed  to  mem- 
ory by  the  oldest  classes,  and  frequently  recited ;  but  it  is  seldom  un- 
derstood. During  each  vacation,  it  is  partly  or  wholly  forgotten,  and 
as  oflen  begun  anew.  Children  may  even  be  found  who  have  com- 
mitted to  memory  their  Grammar,  their  Geography  and  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Spelling  Book,  half  a  dozen  times  each,  who  are  yet  no 
wiser  for  practical  purposes  than  before.  The  pupil  is  indeed  taught 
to  '  key  the  words,*  as  it  is  called,  but  this  merely  consists  in  telling 
what  sound  the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable  has,  without  referring 
to  the  sounds  of  any  of  the  rest. 

Reading,  as  most  commonly  conducted,  consists  in  pronouncing 
correctly  the  words  of  a  given  sentence,  verse,  or  paragraph.  With 
larger  classes,  half  an  hour  is  sometimes  spent  in  this  manner.  In 
some  instances,  the  pupils  are,  taught  to  observe,  with  a  measured  ac- 
curacy, the  pauses  which  occur,  and  still  more  rarely,  to  imitate  the 
inflections,  tones,  and  emphasis  of  the  teacher.  The  number  6f  teach- 
er9  who  make  any  considerable  effort  to  have  their  pupils  'read  as 
they  talk'  is  but  small,  though  probably  increasing.  Leavitt's  Easy 
Lessons,  wherever  introduced,  has  aflforded  valuable  hints  on  this 
subject  to  teachers.  This  with  one  or  two  other  reading  books  which 
children  can  in  part  understand,  has  already  done  mnch  good  in  tho 
community,  and  is  destined  to  accomplish  much  more. 

Writing  is  much  neglected.  The  pupils  are  oflen  furnished  with 
paper  and  ink  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  generally  they  receiv«i. 
very  little  effective  instruction.  The  teacher '  sets  a  copy,'  or  furnishes 
the  pupil  with  a  copy-slip,  makes  him  a  pen,  and  then,  in  the  midst 
of  a  multiplicity  of  other  employments,  after  giving  him  a-  few  general 
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directions,  ia  obliged  lo  leave  him  lo  hold  his  pen  and  choose  the  pot^ 
tion  he  pleases.  A  few  schools  in  the  slale  are  furnished  by  tba 
Committee  with  paper,  quills,  and  ink,  of  the  best  quality,  (the  pfr 
per  carefully  ruled,)  arid  with  the  most  obvious  advantage. 

Arithmetic  is  generally  tauglit  by  putting  Daboll's  Assistaiit 
the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  requiring  them  to  rommit  the  rules  H 
memori/,  and  pcrfortn  the  sums.  In  doing  this,  the  great  object  d 
the  pupil  seems  to  be  lo  get  through  the  book,  rather  than  to  understand 
it ;  and  what  he  does  not  seek,  he  will  not  be  apt  to  obtain.  Colburn'i 
Mental  Arithmetic  is  beginning  to  come  into  use,  but  it  has  osuallf 
been  taught  iu  a  manner  by  far  too  mechanical. 

Grammar  and  Geography  are  committed  to  memortf  rather  thn 
taught,  for  after  years  of  study  in  those  schools  where  they  are  pe^ 
mittcd,  the  pupils  oflen  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  either, 
especially  the  former.  This  is  partly  owing  lo  the  fact  that  the  books 
iheiiiselves  are  not  usually  adapted  to  the  pupil's  capacity,  parity  l»' 
the  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  teacher ;  but  it  partly  arises  fioia' 
the  want  of  system.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  on  entering  t' 
echool.tofind  the  instructor  attemptinglo hear  a  class  read,  tosctci^iefl, 
mend  pens,  examine  some  of  iheir  elatei;,  and  preserve  order,  all  tf 
a  time.  In  a  few  schools,  such  a  division  of  the  time  has  been  made, 
that  only  one  branch  ia  taught  at  once.  This  change,  whenever 
adopted,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  study  of  geography,  mnps  and  aliases  are  now  generally 
used  ;  but  until  within  a  few  years,  there  were  numerous  exceptions 
The  books  used,  as  above  stated,  are  geuerally  such  as  the  pupib 
happen  to  possess;  and  of  so  many  different  kiuds,  and  editions,  at 
to  give  rise  to  much  trouble,  both  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

Globes,  blackboards,  and  apparatus,  are  almost  unknown  in  thB 
district  schools  of  Connecticut.  In  the  few  instances  where  they 
have  been  introduced,  their  ulilitij  and  eronomi/  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved ;  but  of  the  few  who  have  seen  or  hoard  of  them,  the  grEaier 
part  dread  expense,  and  fear  iomivaiion.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  striking 
dehciency  of  books  of  any  kind.  In  a  few  of  the  schools,  not  mora 
than  one  third,  or  one  fourth  of  the  scholars  have  even  spelling  booki^ 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  so  well  furnished  as  entirely  to  exclude  lb* 
necessity  of  borrowing. 

But  the  order  of  the  exercises  is  objectionable,  even  in  most  of  tbt 
best  schools.  The  morning  is  devoted  to  reading  and  writing,  whiok 
are  branches  by  no  means  demanding  (nt  least,  as  they  are  now 
taught)  any  considerable  mental  elfuri ;  while  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  &c.,  which  require  much  hard  thinking,  are  deferred  ta 
a  later  hour.  Another  evil  exists.  The  smaller  pupils  are  frequent- 
ly instructed  last ;  that  is,  not  until  they  have  been  in  the  school  u 
lionr  or  two,  and  have  become  fatigued  and  impatient  of  rcatrainl. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  to  provide  pupils  with  coaMaat  and 
pleasant  employment.  If  they  are  not  usefully  employed,  ihey  wiB 
be  doing  mischief  almost  of  course ;  and  no  means  caji  be  cSeciiro  it 
governing  a  school,  without  keeping  the  pupils  occupied. 

While,  however,  a  few  instructors  adopt  this  principle,  and  act  ■> 
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cordiogly,  the  mass  of  the  smaller  pupils  in  the  schools  are  almost 
constantly  without  any  employment.  It  follows  that  much  of  the 
teacher's  time  must  be  wasted  in  keeping  them  out  of  mischief,  or 
punishing  them  for  doing  it;  besides  involving  an- immense  loss  to 
the  pupil,  whose  time  might  be  spent  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

In  short,  the  great  object  seems  to  be  to  go  through  with  a  certain 
amount  of  processes^  and  commit  to  memory  a  certain  amount  of 
words  and  sentences,  in  the  various  branches,  with  a  kind  of  confus- 
ed Mea  that  knowledge  will  be  the  necessary  result.  The  number  of 
children  who  are  trained  to  think, — to  teach  themselves,  and  to  study 
things,  rather  than  receive  inta  their  minds  a  mass  of  words,  which 
they  cantlot  understand,  or  ideas  which  they  know  not  how  to  use  or 
apply,  is  by  no  means  large. 

Although  mild  means  of  government  are  more  common  than  form- 
erly, yet  the  severer  measures  still  to  a  very  great  extent  prevail.  Of 
ten  schools  in  a  certain  society,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  rods  were 
kept  in  view  in  seven,  and  a  ferule  in  one.  The  fear  of  punishment 
is  certainly  the  principal  motive  used  to  enforce  good  behaviour ;  as 
the  rewards  which  are  offered  are  generally  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
but  a  few  of  the  best  minds.  As  motives  to  induce  attention  to 
study,  emulation  in  its  most  objectionable  forms,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, are  most  commonly  employed.  A  few  insttnctors  appeal  to 
their  desire  of  pleasing  their  parents  and  teachers,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  endeavor  to  implant  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake^ 
and  present  no  other  motive.  I  have  known  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  latter  kind,  which  were  attended  with  the  most  complete  success ; 
but  they  are  extremely  rare. 

Health  is  greatly  overlooked.  The  small  pupils  are  required  to  sit 
on  benches  without  backs,  and  those  who  write,  sit  at  desks  quite  too 
high.  Both  these  evils  result  in  great  injury  to  the  spine,  and  some 
of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  felt, 
even  if  the  cause  should  be  unknown  or  forgotten.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find,  however,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  these  evils  are  beginning 
to  be  remedied. .  Seats  with  backs  are  ceasing  to  be  wondered  at ; 
desks  which  are  much  lower  than  formerly,  and  entirely  separate 
from  each  other,  are  occasionally  found  ;  and  the  public  sentiment  is 
in  many  places  entirely  in  their  favor,  as  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
economy.  Still,  it  is  customary  to  keep  the  pupils  sitting  too  long  at 
once.  They  ought  to  stand  occasionally,  or  march  around  the  room ; 
and  they  should  be  required  to  exercise  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air, 
once  an  hour,  at  least.  But  their  health  is  oflcn  exp^d  by  being 
permitted  to  come  into  the  house  when  excessively  heated  by  exercise, 
raise  a  window,  and  sit  exposed  to  the  current  of  air  passing  through 
it;  or,  what  is  almost  equaJly  injurious,  drink  large  quantities  of  very 
cold  water.  The  pupils  are  oflen  in  a  profuse  perspiration  when  they 
leave  the  school  at  its  close  towards  evening,  and  are  thus  exposed  to 
colds,  and  the  long  list  of  diseases  which  follow  in  their  train. 

There  are  few  school  Libraries  in  Connecticut.  I  have  seen  two 
or  threcy  but  they  were  furnished  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher. 
The  school  library  recently  burned  in  one  of  the  school  houses  in 
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New  York  vu  nlaed  it  960a  There  ire  not  br  rrom  aSO  School 
Socieitea  in  Connecticnt,  einbracing  from  1500  to  1800  districts, 
while  I  am  not  informed  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  librarjr 
furnbhed  hj  the  prqwietors  of  the  scbod,  in  the  wboJe  numben  In- 
8teul  of  $6U0,  in  a  single  schod,  I  believe  the  whole  Talue  or  ail  the 
common  school  lihraries  in  the  state  woold  not,  in  1831, 'exceed 
(60. 

Of  the  numerous  wwks  on  Education,  which  hare  af^ieared  within 
a  few  years,  some  of  them  truly  valuable,  few  are  read  hj  parenis  or 
instructors,  even  by  those  who  adtnit  the  importance  aod  tbe  neees- 
Bjtf  of  eleraling  the  condition  of  primary  scbocJs.  Slill  more  rarely 
do  they  gain  access  to  any  periodicals  devoted  to  this  snt^ect. 

Id  rega.rd'to  moral  and  religious  iiistruciiou,  liille  can  be  ^aid.  Al- 
though there  are  some  sad  exceptions,  the  character  of  the  teachers 
is  generally  good,  so  that  the  pupils  may  dertrn  benelii  from  their 
example.  Lrtlle  direcl  mornl  or  religious  instruction  is  given  except 
by  means  of  calecliisms ;  aod  this  exercise,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, Is  now  uncommon.  The  Bible  is  generally  read  once  a  day 
in  school,  but  in  most  ca~°ea  it  is  ■uerc'ly  as  a  reading  book- ;  and  it  is 
neither  reverenced,  nor  generally  understood.  Connected  with  this 
Subject  the  report  to  which  you  have  alluded  stales  a  fact  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  tfaal  '  for  many  years  the  instance  has 
not  been  knoun  of  attention  to  the  department  of  religious  instruction 
in  any  school,  wlierc  that  school  has  not  furnished  evidence  of 
beinf;  writ  rrffiiloled.'  If  it  be  true,  as  many  parents  say,  that  our 
common  schools  are  becoming  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  children, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  religious  instruction  be  obviously  disappearing, 
it  should  be  our  enrnest  inquiry,  not  merely  aa  friends  of  education, 
but  as  the  fripnds  of  our  country,  and  her  dearest  institutions  and 
rights,  whether  the  one  may  not  be  the  natural  result  and  consequence 
of  the  other.  I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  propose  the  question 
whether  Theology  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  schools.  Against  this  I 
should  be  among  the  foremost  to  protest.  The  question  is  merely 
whether  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  safety  to  the  community,  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  shall  be  excluded  from  a  child's  course  of  instruction 
during  six  days  out  of  seven  of  his  life.  What  inference  must  he 
draw  from  this,  concerning  the  importance  of  this  book,  compared  with 
others  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  spend  so  much  time  and  labor  T 
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Aht.  II.-^-Con»bmtionb  or  Teachers. 

Wb  have  freqaenlly  expressed  our  conTiclion  of  the  importance  of 
Contentions  of  Teitchers,  as  afibrding  that  opportunity  for  mutual  im- 
provement, by  the  interchange  of  opinions  and  experience,  which  is 
found  so  useful  on  every  other  subject ;  and  aa  a  meaaB  or  elevating 
the  character  of  a  profession,  which,  in  our  estimation,  ranks  among 
the  moat  important  and  honorable. 

We  believe  ihat,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  kind  where  such  impor- 
tant objects  are  to  be  effected,  every  prtparalion  should  be  made  to 
render  them  useful;  and  we  cannot  discharge  our  duty  on  this  sub- 
ject without  noticing  the  dangers  of  an  opposite  cburse.  We  feel 
bound  therefore  to  insert  the  following  communication,  which  we  have 
received  from  a  qutuler  deserving  much  respect. 

Mr  Editor — Having  attended  a  Convention  of  Teachers  the 
present  week,  I  am  led  lo  make  two  or  three  inquiries,  which  seem 
to  me  important.  Can  the  interest  in  meetiugs  oi  tliis  kind  be  con- 
tinued, among  instructors,  if  there  is  &  failure  in  making  suitable 
arrangements?  If  all  the  exercises  are  left  in  be  decided  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  can  much  good  result  from  ibe  meeting  t  Ought 
not  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  prepared  and  taken  up  in  their  order;  and 
ought  not  speakers  or  lecturers  to  be  appointed  or  engaged  previously  ? 
Is  it  right  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  hundred  individuals,  with  the  discus- 
aion  ottehat  subjects  which  shall  be  introduced  into  the  exercises? 

It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  system  and  arrangement  are  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  every  popular  meeting,  and  that  the  disappoint ment 
which  must  result  from  a  neglect  of  these,  will  be  a  very  serious  evil 
to  the  cause  designed  to  be  [m>moted. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  conventions  of  teachers  ought  not  to  he 
called  in  any  case,  where  every  necessary  prepHratioo  is  not  mad^to 
render  them  both  interesting  and  useful.  Those  who  attend  tliem  at 
considerable  expense  of  time  and  money,  have  a  right  to  expect  this, 
and  ought  not  to  be  disapipointed. 

U  is  not  my  intention  to  imply  that  good  results  will  not  be  realized 
by  the  late  meeting  ;  hut  I  do  wish  to  ask,  if  much  greater  good  might 
not  have  been  secured,  by  more  systematic  preparation  for  it? 

A  Teacher. 

The  fact  that  do  plan  was  formed,  and  no  preparations  made,  pre- 
vented our  taking  any  part  in  the  convention,  except  by  a  few  remarks 
on  two  occasions  ;  and  particular  circumstances  prevented  our  allcnd' 
ing  it  regularly,  as  we  designed.  We  have  therefore  solicited  from  a 
gentleman  present  an  account  of  the  meeting,  which  >ve  subjoin,  as 
Uie  best  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

Mk  Ei>tTnR — About  the  middle  of  March  notice  was  given, 
through  the  papers,  that  there  would  be,  during  the  first  week  in 
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April,  a  convention  of  teachers  in  Bostoo.  Accordiogly,  on  Mon- 
day of  that  week,  there  assembled  at  -die  State-booae,  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  ladies,  and,  perhaps,  a  dozen  gentlemen.  No  one  seem- 
ed to  know  the  ol)ject  of  the  meeting,  or  by  what  authority  it  was 
called.  Aft^r  a  few  remarks  from  Mr  Holbrook,  the  meeting  wis 
adjourned.  The  next  day  more  gentlemen  were  present,  and  in  the 
coufse  of  the  meeting,  the  number  increased  to  thirty  or  forty. 

There  was  no  chairman  or  secretary  till  Tuesday  evening,  and  no 
secretary  much  of  the  time  afterwards.  The  records  of  the  meeting 
are,  of  course,  very  imperfect,^  and  whatever  report  is  made  of  the 
proceedings,  must  be  chiefly  from  memory. 

Mr  Holbrook  first  exhibited  interesting  specimens  of  map  drawing, 
writing,  and  needlework,  from  the  Monitorial  Schools  of  New  York, 
and  recommended  that  a  modification  of  the  Monitorial  system  be 
introduced  into  our  common  schools.  The  subject  underwent  con- 
siderable discussion,  in  the  course  of  which,  teachers  were  happily 
cautioned  not  to  introduce  it  rashly,  lest  they  should  bring  ruin 
upon  their  schools  and  disgrace  upon  the  system. 

The  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  infant  schools  were 
then  proposed ;  but  although  the  subject  was  before  the  conventioD  a 
long  time,  it  was  not  fully  and  thoroughly  discussed.  The  proper  use 
of  the  Bible  in  schools,  also  was,  for  som'e  time,  the  subject  of  similar 
desultory  remarks.  Geology  and  the  use  of  apparatus  were  likewise  in- 
troduced, and  geological  specimens  were  presented  to  the  teachers  by 
Mr  Holbrook. 

An  interesting  communication  was  received  on  the  subject  of  mn- 
sic,  and  the  teachers  were  invited  to  visit  the  singing  school  of  Mr 
Mason,  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  on  the  Swiss  inductive  plan. 
Much  evidence  was  given  that  it  is  practicable  to  teach  al!  chil- 
dren to  sing.  The  convention  was  invited  on  one  evening  to  attend 
a  lecture  on  education  at  the  Boston  Lyceum  ;  and  one  afternoon  was 
occupied  with  statements,  by  Mr  Holbrook,  on  the  state  of  education 
and  the  means  of  advancing  it,  in  the  West,  in  which  many  interest- 
ing facts  were  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  what  was  said  by  members  of  the  convention,  some 
brief  hut  excellent  remarks  were  made  by  gentlemen  accidentally 
present,  who  were  called  upon  by  the  chair. 

On  the  whole  many  important  observations  were  made,  and  many 
hints  were  given,  which  will,  no  doubt,  produce  valuable  results.  But 
crude  and  incorrect  ideas  were  also  thrown  out,  which  were 
suffered  to  pass  unrefuted,  and  which  if  carried  into  practice  by  teach- 
ers, may  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon  hundreds  of  children. 

Many  teachers  complained  that  there  was  not  more  done.  It  is 
true,  that  much  time  was  wasted  ;  much  that  was  said  was  lost,  and 
much  misunderstood  for  want  of  previous  arrangements.  Teachers 
have  a  right  to  complain.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  go  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  perhaps  fifly  miles,  to  hear  extemporaneous  discussions  on  sub- 
jects of  such  moment  as  the  management  of  infant  schools,  the  moni- 
torial system,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  When  such  sub- 
jects are  introduced,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  they  will  be  thor- 
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oughly  discussed.  They  do  expect  it ;  and  if  disappointed,  there  is 
danger  they  wUI  become  disgusted  with  ever;  thing  which  bears  the 
name  of  teachers'  meetings. 

No  one,  I  beliefe,  will  deny,  that  such  meetings  may  be  made  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education.  But  their  utility  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  It  is  not  enough,  that  teachers 
mul ;  they  must  have  something  to  do,  and  their  efforts  must  be  well 
directed.  On  both  these  points  the  late  meeting  was  very  defective. 
No  subjects  of  discussion  were  selected  beforehand,  nor  any  debaters 
or  lecturers  appointed.  Teachers  were  left  to  choose  their  own  sub- 
jects and  treat  them  in  their  own  way ;  for  although  guests  in  the 
city,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  their  entertainment.  Before 
one  subject  was  disposed  of,  another  was  introduced.  No  order  was 
taken  on  any  subject  till  Saturday.  If  any  resolutions  were  passed, 
recommending  any  branches  of  study,  or  any  systems  or  modes  of 
instruction,  it  was  not  till  after  nearly  all  the  male  teachers  had  left. 
Very  few  were  present  who  were  prepared  to  act.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  add,  that  the  convention  was  evidently  composed  of  those  who  had 
come  together  to  see  and  hear,  rather  than  to  speak ;  that  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  numbers  were  ladies.  I  am  aware,  that  it  was  not  call- 
ed by  the  authority  of  the  American  Institute,  or  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Lyceum.  I  do  not,  therefore  ascribe  the  results  to  those 
institutions.  I  make  these  statements  and  remarks  with  the  hope 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils,  and  that  other  conven- 
tions may  be  productive  of  more  good. 

I  would  close  with  the  inquiry — Ought  not  those  who  shall  hereaf- 
ter call  such  conventions,  to  give  their  authority  and  names,  and  tu 
state  the  objeett  and  plan  of  the  meeting  distinctly  1 

A    CONSTANT   ATTENDANT   AT   THE   HEETINOS. 

We  respect  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  person  or  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  calling  the  convention  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  compell- 
ed to  admit  the  justice  of  these  remarks.  The  daily  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  by  an  assembly  of  100  or  200  persons,  is  too  great, 
the  inconvenience  of  a  journey — sometimes  on  foot — and  sometimes 
100  miles  by  stage — is  too  serious  to  justify  any  measures,  which 
will  produce  this  expense  and  effort,  without  providing  an  adequate 
return.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  tequwes  the  best  efforts  of 
several  individuals,  to  make  proper  arrangements,  and  to  provide  for 
their  prompt  execution.  Wc  would  therefore  unite  in  the  hope  of 
another  member  of  the  convention  from  whom  we  received  an  ac- 
count very  similiir — that  the  errors  of  this,  may  furnish  one  of  its  most 
useful  and  impressive  lessons,  by  showing  the  importance  of  full 
preparation  hereallcr.  When  such  meetings  wero  first  held,  .such 
irregularity  was  perhaps  unavoidable.  Now  that  ihey  linvc  become 
familiar,  we  cannot  deem  it  justifiable. 
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it  into  two  DivUioni,  to  be  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lover  DivisioDR. 
The  Upper  Division,  corapriseB  &  course  of  instruction  limilBr  to  whit  has 
hitherto  usually  beon  pursued,  and  is  to  be  continued  in  the  same  building. 
The  Lower  Division  iB  to  occupy  a  separate  building  from  the  former,  but 
is  to  remain,  for  the  present,  under  tho  general  supervision  and  care  of  its 
Professors.  In  this  school,  the  elementary  branches  of  a  thorough  English 
ODurae  &re  to  be  iaculcftted,  and  teachers  of  grammar  schools  and  other 
public  schools  throughout  the  province  to  be  prepare'd  if  tbev  choose,  for 
their  profession.  As  soon  as  funds  can  be  collected,  a  Head  Master  and 
a  suitable  number  of  assistitDU  are  to  be  appointed  to  this  division. 

The  Upper  Division  or  Academical  School  has  a  museum,  a  library  itnd 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a 
principal. 

The  recent  act  forbids  the  inculcation  of  Theology  or  Divinity  to  any 
class  in  eit'ier  branch  of  the  institution,  without  the  concurrence  of  three 
fiMitha  of  the  Trustees  in  the  measure  ;  and  no  religious  test,  declaration 
or  auhscription  is  hereatler  to  be  required  from  any  Trustee  or  Teacher, 
u  a  qualification  for  office. 

EoucATiori  IN  Nantucket. 

The  public  schools  of  Nantucket  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  at  the 
pnaent  time.  They  contain  732  scholars,  besides  which  there  is  an  Afn- 
can  school  of  ISO  children,  who  attend  half  the  year.  There  are  two  other 
pnblc  schools  besides,  but  tho  number  of  pupils  [3  not  aacertuned.  There 
are  also  several  flourishing  private  schools,  among  which  is  the  one  whicll 
was  establisbed  by  Admim  Coffin. 

HjlIlTrOBD  Pe.vale  Senikart. 
The  impairfd  health  of  Min  Beecher  haj  compelled  her  to  resign  the  charge 
of  tbiB  inBlitution,  of  which  lome  Bccounl  wns  given  in  our  last,  ^j  a  circu&r 
&en  the  1'ruBteea,  we  learn,  that  "  during  the  ensuing  term,  the  coone  of  in- 
■traction,  and  gurernment  of  the  pupils,  will  be  under  Ihe  care  of  the  Ret.  T. 
H.  Gallaiii>£T,  whose  servicEs  bnve  been  obtained,  that  the  odrantagei  of  the 
Institiitiim  may  be  fully  lustained,  while  ample  tioie  will  thus  be  s^rded,  for 

"  In  connection  with  Mr.  G*i.i,*rDEr,  Misa  L.  A.  Rirn  will  coDtinae  to  act 
•aawnciute  I'riDcipal,  and  Mia.  C.  D.  Yocfig,  na  GoTi^rnnss.  For  tha  diiuhar^ 
of  thfir  djliea,  invoWiiig  the  more  immediaie  care  of  the  conduct  and  denort- 
toftlirpilpilB.tlieseladies  will '•-■'■-■    " ••'-'   '—------       ■' 
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la  ability  with  which  tfaey  have  conduoted  their  leapective  depart- 
ment*, and  the  coaGdeace  which  they  hare  already  secured,  ii  the  aureat  pledn 
of  their  future  fidelity  and  ■DOcen." 

"  The  moat  liberal  provision  is  made  for  a  snppfy  of  experienced  and  compe- 
t»Dt  tttcben,  oMoiaitiitg  to  ant  Itacktr  fir  Sfiaat  pKpiU. 

The  chuaclerof  thePiuioipal  is  too  waU  known  to  oar  readers  to  need  are- 
mark.    The  tarns  arill  ha  found  in  an  advaili«aiiient  on  ooi  last  page. 

FaBM   SCHOOIn   IN   SODTB   CAIOLtNl. 

We  find  from  the  New  Yorii  Farmer,  that  a  Mr.  John  de  !a  Howe  lately  de- 
ceaead  in  South  Carolina,  haa  made  praviaion  in  hie  will,  for  the  I'ducalian  of 
twenty-fnur  poor  children,  twelve  boys  oud  twelve  girls.  The  children  are  to 
live  together  as  one  fainili.  and  the  eipenseaaie  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funda 
of  the  estate,  with  the  addition  a(  tlie  lahor  of  the  children  on  the  farm.  Th^e 
will  raijuires  that  the  teacher  ihall  poaseis  an  unimpeachable  moral  character 
'  and  Builable  hsbita  and  attainmenta  to  initruct  in  all  the  branches  of  Englieh 
and  eoiaatific  literature,  aubaervient  to  agrlcultare  and  houiewifery.  Ttir  irua. 
tees  appointed  to  carry  the  will  into  effect,  hare  provided  a  good  firm,  Builabla 
bnildinga,  utensili,  praviiioaa,  and  stock,  and  advertised  for  a  teacher,  la  whom 
theyofeiaU'       '      ' 


a  liberal  salary. 
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NOTICES. 

First  Book  of  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts,  for  the  u 
ceums.  Compiled  b;  Manhid  S.  Perry,  M.  D 
Hendee,  1832.    18  mo.    pp.  ISG. 

We  deem  this  work  a  vnluable  accewion  to  the  calnlogue  of  Bcliool  bouks.  It 
fiJIi  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  coiitajjis,  in  a  verj  condensed  Tonn,  iba 
leadine  &ctl  connected  with  the  hialor;  of  several  of  the  moat  importiuil  oilji  of 
life.  We  ate  aware  that  accounts  bo  brief  and  condensed  must  of  neceaaitT  be 
wtnliag  in  that  inteieet,  whicli  more  ample  delail  might  fiiraieh.  But  if  the 
work  wure  much  enlarged  it  would  be  lew  useful,  becauae  it  would  circnlate  lew. 

Of  Ihe  ortii  of  Printing,  Engraving,  Uthographj,  PoHeiy,  Dyeing,  Tiuinerj, 
&c.,  nine  teoth*,  of  the  conirauoity,  to  bbj  Uie  least,  grow  up  in  alnioet  entire 
ignorance.  Tliis  ought  not  bo  to  be.  There  are  fmgmenti  of  hotiia  and  dayj 
which  are  now  waaled,  wlien  to  moat  of  the  higher  and  even  public  schoob.  a 
fttuilior  conrersatiaoal  iMlure  on  either  of  these  subjects  would  be  wHcomed  by 
Ihe  nupiia.iuid  conduce  greatly  to  Iheirimproremeut.  To  Lyceunu  the  work 
migfitafibid  lliemnfrrioS  for  many  evenings  of  inBlruolion. 

ft  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  correct  style — ii  illuslrated  by  good  engrar- 
ings — and  is  throughout  haoaaaiaEly  executed. 

Cobb's  Ezpl&natory  Arithmetic  No.  1,  &c.  &c.  By  Lyman  Cobb,  Autfaor 
of  the  'Spelling  Book,'  'School  Dictionary,'  and  'Juvenite  Reader.' 
New  York,  1832.     18  mo.    pp.200. 

If  this  book  were  inverted,  and  divested  of  its  long  title,  we  miglit  have  patience 
to  give  it  a  more  thorough  ezaminatiuo.  Our  own  experience  in  Leacliiiig  liu, 
however,  led  ua  to  different  concluaioua  from  those  to  which  tile  anlhor  of  the 
work  before  us  seems  to  have  airived.  Instead  of  attemptnuf  to  g;ive  childrea 
'  clear  and  ^miliar'  ideaa  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  fimng  up  four  finl 
pages  with  them,  we  would  not  in  sen  them  at  all,  even  at  the  end.  If  thenv^ 
were  stripped  of  Ibis  peculiarity,  it  might  answer  a  useful  pnrpoae,  though  wa 
are  not  aware  that  it  would  possess  any  advantages  over  several  other  little 
works  witli  which  the  public  are  already  acquainted.  And  while  we  ainsider  il 
a  duty  to  encourage  so  far  ns  we  may  be  able,  every  real  improvement  in  tin 
charaGler  of  school  books,  we  cannot  but  regret  tliat  the  friends  of  education 
should  he  distracled  with  a  longer  catalogue  than  at  present  exists,  unless  those 
which  are  added,  possess  at  least  one  point  of  ■uperiorily  to  those  which  hare 
preceded  them. 

The  Derivative  Expositor,  containing  rules  for  Spelling  Derivative  Words, 
&.C.    By  RendselH.cr  Bentley.    Boston,  Richardson,  Lord  &  HolbixMk, 
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This  work  appears  I 
correct  orthography  ol  derivalii 
on  this  subject,  and  the  writer, 
common  examples.     But  we  (ji 
of  derivations.    For  example, 

nir.    Would  not  the  author's  purpose,  ai 

better  answered,  by  giving  a  *" "~ 

following  them  by  a  table  of  j 
of  the  space  at  present  devotei 

The  Green  Mountain  Repository.    Editedjby  Zadock  Thompson,  A-  V. 
author  of  Uie  Gaielieer  of  the  Slate  of  Vermont 

We  have  received  the  two  first  numbers  of  a  spirited  little  periodicil 
under  the  above  title,  published  in  monthly  numbers  of  24  duodecimo  pagei 
each,  at  Burlington,  Vt.  The  term*  are  *1,25  a  year,  or  $1,00  if  paid  in 
advance.  It  ia  primarily  intended  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  VermonL  We  are  much  pleased  witli  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  and  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  n 
young  people,  as  well  ai  those  of  Vermont. 


It  prinriptc,  and  in  a  nmif itr  Him- 
as  that  uf  intelligent  teachers,  he 
iw  examples  in  illustration  of  a  rule,  and  then 
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o  the  derivations,  thus  be  spared,  for  other  ptir- 
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Art.  I — ^Biography  of  a  Teacher. 

Mr  Editor — ^The  following  remarks  relate  to  one  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  of  the  elementary  branches  o(  education,  with 
whom  I  have  ever  been  acquainted.  Some  of  your  readers  may 
be  gratified  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  he  was  rapidly  led  from 
mediocrity  to  emmence. 

The  person  in  question  was  bred  a  farmer.  He  had  a  fondness* 
for  miscellaneous  reading,  but  his  leisure,  as  well  as  means  of  in- 
formation, were  extremely  limited.  His  means  of  improvement 
consisted  chiefly  in  three  or  four  months'  instruction  every  winter, 
in  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  at  an  inferior  district  school.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  perceiving  his  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
common  arithmetic,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing an  evening  every  week  for  this  purpose,  with  a  friend  who  was 
rather  more  advanced. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  sought  to  become  an  instructor,  but 
bis  extreme  diflSdence  and  habitual  retirement,  seemed  to  create  a 
distrust  of  his  ability  to  meet,  and  successfully  control  the  various 
tismpers  and  disftositions  of  chUdhood.  There  was  a  maxim  preva- 
lent in  that  region,  which  is  certainly  not  without  truth;  that,  ^to 
manage  a  school  properly,  requires  every  quality  necessary  in  gov- 
erning a  kingdom.'  Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  he  gave  up 
for  the  present,  his  favorite  project,  and  directed  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  other  employments,  though  he  still  continued  to  devote 
many  of  his  leisure  moments  to  reading  and  reflection.  '  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  and  'Burgh's  Dignity  of 
Human  Nature,'  were  among  his  favorite  authors. 

It  was  not  until  the  twentyfourth  year  of  his  age  that  he  aban>- 
doned  all  other  pursuits,  and  sought  once  more  the  charge  of  a 
district  school.  He  still  found  difficulties,  but  by  perseverance  and 
the  aid  of  friends,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtainmg  a  school, 
and  satisfying  his  employers. 

Having  taught  in  this,  and  an  adjoining  district,  two  or  three 
winters,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  faithful,  laborious,  and  in- 
genious teacher,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  a  school  in  a 
flourishing  village  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  former  scene  of  his 
labors,  where  the  means  of  self-improvement  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

About  this  time  the  '  Jourhal  or  Education  '  made  its  appear- 
ance. He  procured  and  read  it  witli  avidity,  and  began  to  be  im- 
patient to  put  some  of  its  valuable  suggestions  into  practice.  But 
•very  innovation  upon  ancient  customs  and  usages,  during  this  term, 
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was  made  with  extreme  camion.  Little  more  was  done  than  to 
iatioduce  a  few  additional  brandies  of  study,  present  tbe  lessons  in 
a  manner  belter  adapted  to  Ibe  youthful  capacity,  and  adopt  tnild 
methods  of  government. 

Id  the  mean  time  he  continued  not  only  a  conlanl  reader,  biii 
a  tkorovgh  student  of  the  Journal  of  Education.  He  also  pro- 
ctired  and  examined,  so  far  as  he  iiatl  i!ie  means,  ilie  various  worlu 
on  Education  mentioned  by  ilie  Editor,  particularly  those  which 
were  reviewed,  or  favorably  noticed.  A  large  share  of  bis  ecaaiy 
and  inadequate  compensation  was  expended  in  this  manner. 

At  the  close  of  ibe  term,  he  was  again  employed  iti  the  same 
school,  and  bis  compensation  was  increased.  This  enabled  faiin 
to  furnish  the  school,  gratuitously,  with  such  books  as  he  deemed 
most  conducive  to  their  improvement,  as  well  ae  to  purchase  for 
their  use  a  Library  of  100  volumes.  After  much  soiiciiai ion,  he 
also  obtained  permission  to  new-model  the  interior  of  ilie  scboal- 
room.  Important  changes  were  soon  made  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline.  Emulation  was  generally  dispensed  widi, 
as  well  as  rewards,  except  that  of  drawing  books  from  the  Library. 

The  result  was,  a  school  of  a  new  and  liighly  improved  charac- 
ter. This  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  excite  surprise, 
among  those  who  visited,  and  took  an  interest  in  it,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  instructor  was  loaded  wiili  the  reproaches  of  a  few 
of  the  parsimonious  and  short-sighted.  Bui  he  pursued  the  course 
be  had  adopted,  unmoved  by  their  murmurs ;  and  at  every  step 
acquired  the  power,  as  well  as  the  disposition,  lo  prosecute  his  plans 
for  iinproveiiient  sllll  farther. 

A  period,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the  clamon  and 
threats  of  disat^ted  individuals  became  so  violent  as  lo  e   ' 


the  peace  and  union  of  the  district,  and  it  was  thought  expedient, 
both  by  him  and  his  friends,  that  he  should  withdraw  ; — but  not 
until  an  experiment  had  been  made  which  convinced  both  of  the 
practicability  of  elevating  the  character  of  common  schools. 

But  this  instructor's  zeal  lor  self-improvement,  as  well  as  tbe  im- 
provement of  others,  would  not  permit  him  long  to  remain  inactive. 
He  resumed  his  kbors  in  a  field  where  lie  had  formerly  been  en- 
gaged, and  with  the  most  signal  success.  In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion might  be  mentioned  the  fact  ibat  his  services  would  at  that 
linie  command  a  compensation  nearly  twice  as  great  as  tliat  of  in- 
Eirnctors  generally. 

His  reputation  finally  introduced  him  to  an  infant  school  in  one 
of  our  cities.  After  continuing  in  ibis  school  for  sometime,  lie  es- 
tablished an  elementary  school,  witli  full  liberty  to  introduce  any 
improvement  he  might  think  advisably.  In  tliis  school,  aod  in 
another  of  similar  character,  in  a  sister  ci^,  be  has  been  alrooat 
constantly  employed,  ever  since. 
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Thus  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  has  an  individual  risen 
from  the  humblest  walks  of  life — from  a  state  of  obscurity,  if  not 
of  discouragemeni — to  a  high  rank  among  the  members  of  a  useful 
and  honorable  profession.  We  may  hence  be  enabled  to  see  what 
untiring  eflbrt,  and  decision  of  character,  properly  directed,  can  ac- 
complish.    '  What  man  has  done,  man  may  do.' 

I  have  often  heard  this  teacher  affirm  that  he  owes  his  success, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  'Journal'  of  which  I  have  akeady 
spoken; — that  without  this,  his  experiments  would  neither  have 
been  prosecuted  nor  sustained.  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than 
(me  able  instructor  who  attributes  his  success  to  the  same  wgrk,  and 
to  the  '  Annals  of  Education,'  its  successor. 

Ah  Obserteb. 


Art.  II. — Lesson  for  Teachers.     Froh  Salzuan. 

Teachers  often  create  the  faults  of  their  pupils,  by  adopting  an 
arbitrary  rule  for  their  direction,  and  considering  every  deviation 
from  it  aa  a  crime.  If  the  rule  is  absurd  and  contrary  to  nature, 
children  will  have  no  inclination  to  obey  it ;  they  will  deviate  from  it 
every  moment,  and  thus  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  as  trans- 
gressors. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  unwise  teachers,  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  infallible,  and  treat  their  pupils  as  slaves  who  are 
bound  to  yield  a  blind  obedience,  and  in  all  circumstances  show  the' 
utmost  submissive  n ess.  Such  a  teacher  tolerates  no  objection  or 
opposing  opinion,  but  considers  it  as  an  offence,  implying  a  want  of 
respect.  When  he  appears,  all  play  censes,  deep  stilhicss  ensues, 
and  all  stand  in  an  attitude  of  awe.  The  spirited,  unconstrained 
boy,  vviio  has  learned  no  dissimuUlion,  and  who  ia  inclined  to  press 
forward,  to  attain  that  which  he  considers  good,  will  find  such  de- 
mands intolerable.  Fear  of  suffering  may  perhaps  prompt  him  to 
obey  his  severe  censor  for  one  moment ;  but  the  next  he  forgets  him- 
self, assumes  his  natural  character,  and  is  on  that  account  treated  as 
malicious  or  villainous. 

Here  comes  Master  Crispin,  with  a  stiff  neck,  and  measured  tread, 
to  school.  His  scholars  are  playing  ball  before  the  school-house. 
Some  of  them,  terrified  at  his  appearance,  bow  to  him  with  dissem- 
bled reverence ;  others  continue  their  play.  '  What  shameful  con- 
duct,' he  exclaims,  'is  this!  Hare  I  beggar-boys  for  acholarsT' 
They  follosv  him  unwillingly  into  the  school-room. 

'  lie  seated,'  he  orders,  '  and  let  no  one  of  you  dare  to  maka  the 
least  noise.     Write  what  I  tell  you  :  11  vil  la  carosse.' 

'  Master  Crispin  1 '  says  a  lively  voice,  '  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
It  earoise.' 
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'  Silence  I '  be  anaweia.  '  If  it  were  It  earoBse,  itill  jrou  maei 
write  la  csrosse,  for  1,  your  teacher,  bsTs  said  it.  No  \toj  has  a 
right  to  contradict  hia  teacher.' 

Now  he  begins  wiih  a  dictataiial  air  to  explain,  aad  at  the  satne  in- 
Blant,  observestwo  bof  s  getting  their  heads  together,  looliiiig  at  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  laughing.  He  goes  up  to  them,  lakes  the  paper  away, 
and  sees  on  it  a  litile  drawing,  auch  as  school-boys  oflen  make,  wiib 
the  words,  '  This  is  Master  Crispin,'  wrilteu  underneath.  Now  the 
lesson  ends,  for  Master  Crispin  becomes  so  angry  that  he  cannot  con- 
tinue it.  He  thrusts  the  shameful  boys  out  of  doors,  and  commands 
them  never  to  come  into  his  sight  again.  The  rest  of  school  time  is 
spent  in  abusive  language  and  threats,  which  1  forbear  to  mention, 
and  after  the  picture  of  Master  Cri.tpin  ia  made,  ihe  whole  class  is 
considered  as  a  pack  of  young  villains. 

And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  teacher  falls  into  a  passion  1  Be- 
cause ho  has  no  command  over  himself,  and  in  hia  haste,  he  thinks 
there  is  an  intentional  and  shameful  affront ;  when  no  sensible  man 
would  have  thought  of  it.  If  boys  do  not  play  in  the  presence  of 
their  teacher,  it  arises  from  a  conviction  of  its  impropriety ,  if  a  boy 
called  the  attention  of  Master  Crispin  to  an  error  which  he  supposed  he 
had  committed  in  grammar,  it  was  the  result  of  a  frankness  which  is 
commendable  ;  and  any  other  teacher  would  have  thanked  ihe  boy 
for  noticing  it.  That  there  was  no  maliciousness  in  making  the 
drawing,  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  prove.  But  suppose 
there  was  ;  who  has  caused  it  I  None  other  than  Master  Crispiu,  by 
the  open  injustice  with  which  he  has  treated  the  little  draughtsman. 

Teachers  often  exaggerate  the  number  of  crimes  among  their  pu- 
pils, and  class  them  all  together,  without  any  distinclion.  Suppose 
now  in  an  institution  for  education,  all  the  boots  of  ihe  pupils  should 
be  made  from  one  last.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  only  a  few  of  them 
would  be  found  to  suit,  while  all  the  rest  would  be  loo  large  or  too 
small  ?  And  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  Are  the  feet, 
which  the  boots  will  not  suit,  to  be  considered  as  faulty?  Mustfome- 
thing  be  pared  oS  Irom  the  feet  uf  one  pupil,  and  tKimclhing  added 
to  those  of  another  ? 

You  smile.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
subject  I  I  will  tell  you.  As  the  feet  of  every  boy  have  iheir  pecu- 
liar form,  so  have  their  characters  and  talents.  ^V'ouId  you  now  work 
for  these  boys  with  their  various  characters  and  talents  with  one  foot 
for  a  standard,  or  in  other  words,  with  one  last?  if  this  is  done, 
only  a  few  will  be  suited.  Would  you  then  consider  this  as  a  fault  of 
the  boys,  and  strive  to  force  them  to  your  standard  ?  If  you  do  this, 
you  will  act  with  as  little  discretion,  as  those  who  should  strivo  to  form 
the  foot  after  the  boot.  You  publidy  reprove  your  pupils  for  their 
errors.  This  may  have  some  effect  on  those  careless  boys,  on  whom 
your  previous  admonitions  have  no  effect ;  but  will  you  do  so  to  every 
boy,  without  distinctionT  If  you  do,  you  will  offend  the  ambitious 
Ferdinand,  and  make  him  the  more  thoughtless  :  the  sensitive  Wil- 
liam will  go  away  dejected  and  weep  bitter  tears.  You  instruct 
Frederick  and  Charles;  ihey  understand  directly  every  thing  you  say 
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to  them,  and  your  recitation  ends  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  Edward.  This  good,  honest  boy  is  slow  of  com- 
prehension ;  you  occupy  an  hour  in  instructing  him,  and  in  the  end, 
he  has  not  acquired  as  much  as  Frederick.  On  tMs  account,  you  give 
him  a  reproof,  which  he  does  not  deserve. 

You  instruct  Henry  and  Lewis,  in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 
Henry  cannot  at  all  comprehend  the  Latin  rules  of  Grammar,  but  in 
mathematics  he  is  the  best  scholar  in  school ;  and  Lewis  brings  you 
a  Latin  composition  in  which  you  find  hardly  anything  to  correct ; 
but  he  has  no  taste  lor  mathematics,  because  he  does  not  understand 
you.  Still  you  expect  them  to  make  equal  progress  in  Latin  and  in  math- 
ematics. Now  reprove  Henry  for  indolence  in  Latin,  and  Lewis  for 
disinclination  to  mathematics,  and  you  do  injustice  to  both.  The  in- 
dolence and  disinclination  are  faults  of  your  own. 

1  have  been  for  twenty  years  Principal  of  an  institution  for  educa- 
tion, embracing  children  of  various  families  and  nations,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  seventy.  Among  these  I  live  and  move  from  morn- 
ing until  I  retire  to  rest.  Now  if  children  were  as  bad  as  some 
teachers  represent  them  to  be,  how  have  I  beeu  able  to  hold  out? 
Must  not  my  health  have  suflfere4?  But  this  has  never  been  the 
case :  on  the  other  hand,  I  always  enjoy  good  health  while  in  my 
employment.  It  does  not  follow  that  my  pupils  are  always  correct  in 
their  behavior ;  they  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  levity  and  thoughtlessness. 
After  the  lessons  are  ended,  they  play,  jump,  and  are  full  of  glee  ; 
I  mingle, with  the  joyfuj  throng,  and  my  presence  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  their  conduct.  In  all  these  things  I  perceive  nothing  offen- 
sive ;  for  I  remember  that  children  are  children,  and  that  they  think 
and  act  like  children. 

Weeks  sometimes  pass  away  without  any  troublesome  occurrence. 
If  trouble  does  arise,  I  examine  myself ^  and  generally  find  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  it — that  «iither  my  body  is  out  of  order,  or  some  unplea- 
sant event  has  affected  my  spirits,  or  I  am  wearied  out  with  excessive 
labor.  The  more  attentive  I  am  to  myself,  the  more  seldom  do  of- 
fences arise.  Indeed  I  can  safely  assert,  that  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years  in  which  I  have  been  instructing,  I  cannot  remember 
that  a  single  pupil  has  designedly  yexed  me.  I  must  be  allowed  to 
make  this  candid  assertion ; — it  would  be  as  improper  to  charge  me 
with  conceit  on  account  of  it,  as  the  horticulturist  who  states  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments,  or  hia  methods  of  management  But  every 
school  has  not  the  same  advantages  with  mine ;  for  here  pupils  are 
collected  together  from  various  families  and  countries ;  they  live  sep- 
arated as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  ill  examples  of 
others,  the  various  and  different  influences  of  parents,  domestics,  &c., 
the  company  of  careless  and  uneducated  boys,  can  have  no  effect 
upon  them.  Another  teacher,  in  a  less  favored  situation,  certainly 
has  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties. 

Such  then  is  my  creed.  Let  those,  however,  who  would  adopt  and 
follow  it,  understand  it.  But  as  all  creeds  are  liable  to  abuse,  I  ex- 
pect mine  will  be.  If  a  teacher  effecu  little  or  nothing  in  his  endea- 
vors for  children,  if  they  learn  little,  retain  their  vices,  and  even  ac- 
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quire  new  ones  under  his  instruction,  parents  may  altribvtt  the  fault 
solely  to  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  appeal  to  me  for  authority. 

This  would  be  unjust.  Observe  1  do  not  say  that  one  must  olMbutt 
the  cause  of  the  faults  and  defects  of  pupils  to  the  instructors.  Far 
from  this.  1  only  demand  of  the  instructor  that  he  should  seek  in  him- 
self far  ihe  cause;  and  if  it  really  lies  there,  lei  him  remove  it.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  fault  is  justly  charged  oii  him  in 
every  case. 

And  you,  dear  parents,  are  also  teachers  of  your  children.  Have 
you  committed  their  education  iit  part  to  others?  Still  you  participate 
in  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  For  you  also  my  creed  is  intended. 
Reflect  upon  il,  treasure  it  up,  and  make  the  proper  application. 
Instead  of  charging  the  failings  of  your  children  upon  the  teacher, 
seek  the  source  of  them  iVi  yourselves.  Let  the  teacher  seek  it  in 
himself,  and  you  tn  yourselves,  anil  let  every  one  improve  in  those 
points  where  others  fail.     In  this  way,  every  thing  will  go  weL. 

He  who  disregards  my  creed  and  considers  himself  infallible,  who 
charges  the  vices  uf  his  pupils,  and  his  own  want  of  success,  to  caus- 
ei  exterior  to  himself — how  can  such  an  one  instruct !  He  will  meet 
his  pupils  unwillingly,  their  happy  looks  will  give  rise  to  unpleasant 
emotions,  every  act  of  thoughtlessness  on  their  part  will  otfcnd  him  ; 
he  will  olien  torture  their  most  innocent  expressions  into  maliciousness, 
and  believe  himself  surrounded  hy  those  upon  whom  his  labors  have 
no  influence.  How  tedious  will  il  be  for  him  (o  instruct,  how  sour 
will  he  his  tones  of  voice,  how  perverted  his  disposition  towards  his 
young  friends,  and  how  fruitless  all  his  efforts!  With  longing  de- 
sire he  looks  forwurd  to  the  period  when  his  employment  as  an  io- 
slructor  shall  cease,  and  he  ^lall  engage  in  some  other  business. 

The  period  will  arrive  which  you  so  ardently  desire ;  you  will  experi- 
ence relief,  and  feel  as  if  you  had  entered  upon  a  happier  life.  But 
you  find  new  inconveniences  in  your  new  situation;  circumstances 
do  not  answer  your  expectaiious,  and  as  you  are  accustomed  always 
to  seek  the  causes  of  discontent  toithoul  yourself,  so  you  will  now 
charge  ihe  fault  upon  things  around  yon,  and  b^gin  again  your  tAA 
complaints.  The  beginning  of  tcisdom  is  self-knowledge ;  if  this  be 
wanting,  wisdom,  and  the  happiness  which  springs,  from  it  is  no 
where  to  he  found. 

And  you,  my  friend  I  who  have  devoted  yourself  to  instructing,  be 
Arm ;  and  if  you  observe  faults  and  defects  among  your  pupils,  and 
your  labors  are  unsuccessful,  resolve  to  seek  the  cause  in  yourself 
You  will  surely  find  much  there  which  you  did  not  anticipate;  and  if 
you  do,  rejoice,  and  set  yourself  seriously  to  work  to  eradicate  it. 
You  will  certainly  succeed,  and  then — then — what  a  delightful  change 
you  will  perceive  both  within  and  without.  Trusty  children  will  ap- 
pear to  you  in  a  diflbrenl  light,  iheir  liveliness  will  make  you  ha^^j, 
their  little  follies  and  though llessness  will  not  offend  you,  and  yoa 
will  manage  them  with  prudence  and  forbearance  :  the  bitterness  of 
jour  lone,  the  severily  of  your  countenance,  will  be  laid  aside  ;  the 
emotions  of  anger,  to  which  you  arc  inclined,  will  gradually  diminish, 
you  will  renounce  ihe  love  ol  ease  which  you  have  nourished  ;  every 
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other  fault  which  has  an  unhappy  influence  on  your  young  friends, 
will  be  laid  aside,  and  you  will  give  instruction  in  a  lively  and  pleas- 
ant manner.  Have  you  labored  for  some  time  to  improve  yourself, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  You  will  have  formed  yourself  to  be 
a  good  teacher.  Your  pupils  will  reward  you  with  their  love  and 
confidence ;  your  hints  will  be  obeyed,  your  admonitions  take  effect, 
and  their  faults  will  gradually  disappear. 

Do  you  fail  in  some  instances  ?  Are  you  unable  to  put  a  stop  to 
certain  faults  and  vices?  Well,  you  will  at  least  have  the  consolation 
of  being  able  to  say  in  sincerity  :  /  have  honestly  done  all  in  my  pouy 
tr — the  failure  of  my  efforts  is  no  longer  chargeable  upon  myself. 


Art.  III. — ^Abt  of  Miseducation.      From  Salzman. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    YOUR   CHILDREN    HATE    YOU. 

You  can  make  your  Children  hate  you,  by  treating  them  tvith  contumely. 

I.  Mr  James  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ridicule  and 
satire,  that  he  could  not  leave  off  the  habit  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
children.  He  could  never  correct  their  faults  in  a  proper  manner, 
but  always  spoke  with  an  offensive  satirical  tone  of  voice.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  one  evening  crept  up  on  his  chair.  The  punishment 
was,  that  he  should  have  whiskers  marked  upon  his  cheeks  with  paint 
or  coal,  and  be  made  a  laughing  stock  for  the  servants.  His  daught- 
er once  spilt  some  broth  upon  her  apron,  and  he  immediately  said, 
that  he  should  order  a  box  frpm  the  carpenter  for  her  to  eat  her  food 
from.  He  said  also  that  he  would  buy  a  fine  pair  of  spotted  pigs  from 
a  litter  which  his  neighbor  had,  to  keep  her  company.  Little  Martha 
had  once  dirtied  her  hands  and  clothes  very  badly.  '  Ah  1'  cried  her 
father,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  '  here  is  a  beautiful  damsel !  What 
fine  company  she  would  make  for  dirty  Thomson !  This  was  the  name 
of  a  silly  fellow  who  used  to  make  sport  for  the  boys  in  the  street. 
Don't  you  think,  Martha,  that  would  be  a  fine  place  for  you?' 

Mr  James  pursued  this  method  in  the  presence  of  Molly,  the  do- 
mestic, and  the  young  family,  who  immediately  laughed  at  his  jests, 
and  repeated  his  reproaches  to  taunt  the  little  girl.  How  could  this 
child  love  her  father  ? 

II.  Lucy  had  been  for  some  time  learning  to  use  the  needle.  She 
now  laid  aside  her  sampler,  and  began  to  hem  a  handkerchief.  '  I 
will  do  it  so  well,'  thought  she,  *  that  mother  will  praise  me  ;  and  fath- 
er,— who  knows  what  he  will  do,  if  I  hem  it  so  that  it  pleases  him  !'  It 
would  have  delighted  you  to  have  seen  how  busily  the  little  girl  sewed. 
She  was  so  occupied  with  her  employment,  that  she  even  forgot  her 
breakfast.  She  was  so  intent  upon  doing  it  well,  that  she  would 
run,  afler  every  twenty  or  thirty  stitches,  to  her  mother,  and  inquire : 
*  Is  not  this  right,  mother  V 
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But  one  (lay,  while  flhe  was  at  work,  the  good  child  pricked  In 
finger  with  ihe  needle  very  badly,  and  the  frighi  occasioned  by  a  pais 
sii  unuBunl  and  unexpected,  caused  her  almost  to  lose  her  scnsea. 
Full  or  sorrow,  she  held  her  finger  up  to  her  mother,  and  uttered 
UmentBtioiJs  as  would  have  extorted  pity  even  Irom  a  stune.  But  hq 
mother,  instead  or  eympalhizing  with  the  EuSering  child,  thouglitlessll 
biiri^t  out  into  a  laugh;  in  which  the  most  of  the  children  joined  her, 
Lucy  iinniedialely  lhre<>v  down  her  handkerchief  and  needle, 
loudly,  ran  out  into  the  kitchen,  and  hiding  her  face  under  the  aproa 
of  Alagilnlen,  wept  till  fhe  was  tired.  Here  she.  found  pity  and 
fori;  she  had  her  wounded  finger  hound  up,  and  was  astiured  that  it 
would  soon  get  well. 

The  uniiinely  sport  of  her  mother  had  bo  mortified   little  Lucy, 
thai  from  that  time  she  felt  nn  ill-will  towards  her.     Her  mother  siilt 
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Art,  IV, — Practical  Lessons. 


I. 


Hnve  you  iiot  sonielimes  heard  about  feel  and  inches?  Have  you  not 
heard  lliat  a  certiiln  thing  was  three  inches,  or  six  inches,  or  two  inche* 
long  ?  or  that  spme  person  was  five  feet  or  six  feel  high  ?  Weli,  do  vno 
know  hnw  much  an  inch  or  a  foot  means?  Tliis  great  Dictionary  (rf't*- 
eiw't  OHdi-ta)  is  one  foot  long.  It  is  not  quile  a  foot  wide.  This,  and  the 
oilier  like  it,  (vol,  ii.)  arc  the  two  largest  books  we  have  in  school  Are 
there  any  other  books  as  long  ?  '  No ;  except  John's  new  writinfc  bwik, 
that  is  as  long,  anil  longer  too.'  But  wliat  is  there  in  the  ruum  about  as 
long  '^  this  Dictionary,  Brin^  me  your  slate  anil  lei  us  cumpaie  UiU  widi 
it.  Von  see  it  is  just  as  long  as  the  hook  i  "' 
■A  foot,' 

Bring  more  of  the  slates,  and  let  us  ai 
Yes;  here  are  several  if  them  of  the  »ar 
find  e:(aetly  of  the  same  length.    Compare 

Willi  UiD  diclinnary.  Many  of  them  arc  a  foot  long,  as  yuu  aee ;  mme  ar« 
pioru,  Thii>k  of  other  things  a  fool  lung.  Jlow  long  is  ihis  goose  quill, 
with  the  feather  on  it  ?  ts  not  this  a  foot  long  ?  '  Yes.'  It  is,  very  nearly. 
Try  to  think  of  other  things  a  foot  long, — 'Oh,  ihn  bench  is  a  fuotlua^; 
and  that — and  that,'  Slop,  a  moment ;  you  mean  ihev  ore  a  fool  wiA.  do 
you  not  ?  '  Yes.'  Then  you  judge  very  correctly.  6ii  you  see  any  thing 
else  a  foot  wiJe,  or  a  foot  long  ?  '  That  board  of  your  tnlJe  leaf  is  ■  foot  ' 
wide,  and  so  is  the  next.'  Very  well  ;  the  tobte  leuf  is  made  of  W 
hoards  i  !■  the  other  a  foot  wide  too  ?  '  Not  quite.' 

This  dictionary  you  say  is  just  a  foot  long ;  and  this,  which  ia  exactly 
like  it,  is  a  foot  long ;  now  if  we  nut  them  hoth  Ingethcr ;  the  one  oo  tlw 
end  of  the  other,  how  long  will  ihoy  be,  both  together?  'They  will  liotli 
be  n  foot  long.'     But  suppose  they  were  both  lajitened  together  at  the 


V  liow  lung  ia  the  alate? 

?  if  they  are  not  a  fool  lonf. 
?  lenglli.  What  else  can  »c 
nnie  or  the  niUt  in  tlie  school 
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endf ,  so  as  to  look  like  only  one  book ;  how  long  would  it  be,  one  foot,  or 
two  feet,  or  three  feet  ?  '  Two  feet.'  Very  well :  can  you  find  any  thing 
else  in  the  room  about  two  feet  long  ?  Look  around  now,  and  think  a  good 
while.  *  The  girls'  desks  ;  tlie  fire  shovel ;  the  sticks  of  wood ;  the  stove ; 
the  hearth  ;  the  stones ;  the  axe,  which  stands  in  the  wood  room.'  You 
judge  very  accurately,  indeed ;  but  you  must  learn  to  distinguish  tndt 
from  long.  You  say,  the  window  is  two  feet  long,  when  I  suppose  you 
mean  it  is  about  two  feet  wide,  'I  do.'  There  is  one  thing  more  to  which 
we  must  attend,  and  that  is  height.  If  I  set  up  these  two  dictionaries,  fast- 
ened together,  by  this  table,  do  you  think  they  would  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  table  ?  We  will  see.  They  do  exactly.  Now  we  say  the  table  is 
high.  How  many  feet  high  is  it?  *Two.'  How  many  feet  high  do  you 
think  those  desks  for  the  largest  boys  are  ?    *  Two  feet.' 

Hero  is  a  map ;  how  long  is  this  ?  *  Two  feet'  How  wide  ?  *  I  do  not 
know.'  Well,  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  yet.  If  I  had  another  great  dic- 
tionary just  like  these,  and  should  fasten  that  to  them  so,  how  long  would 
all  three  of  them  be  ?  *  Three  feet'  Now  you  begin  to  understand  what 
feet  mean.  Did  you  know  yesterday  how  long  two  feet  were  ?  *  No.' 
Then  you  see  that  you  have  learned  something  which  you  did  not  know 
before. 

What  is  there  in  the  school  room  just  as  long,  or  as  high,  or  as  wide,  as 
three  such  books  as  these  put  together  ?  Now  do  not  be  in  haste  ;  think 
two  or  three  minutes.  *  The  table,  the  broom,  snd  the  door.'  Is  the  door 
three  feet  high,  or  three  feet  wide  ?  '  Three  feet  wide.'  Are  any  of  the 
boys  three  feet  high  ?  *  Oh  yes ;  Robert,  and  John,  and  Andrew.'  Look 
round  the  room,  and  see  if  there  is  nothing  more  which  is  about  three  feet 
long.  How  long  is  my  trunk  ?  *  That  is  about  three  feet'  How  wide  is 
the  smallest  black-board?  'Three  feet'  Is  it  three  feet  long?  *Yes, 
more.'  How  much  ?  *  I  do  not  know.'  Well,  I  will  tell  you  at  some 
future  time.  We  have  conversed  long  enough  for  the  present  *  But  vou 
spoke  of  inches ;  and  you  have  not* told  me  how  much  an  inch  u.'  That 
we  must  defer  too  till  some  future  conversation. 

II.     Mode  of  Using  Newspapers  in  Schools. 

jt  has  been  more  than  once  proposed  that  newspapers  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  schools.  Their  indiscriminate  use  would  be  far  from  profit- 
able ;  but  the  following  extract  from  Alcott's  'Historical  Description  of  the 
First  Public  School  in  Hartford'  illustrates  a  method  of  conducting  this 
exercise,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

•  *  Scholars,  what  is  the  latest  news  frpm  Europe  ?  *  The  British  Parlia- 
ment is  prorogued.'  Prorogued!  what  does  that  mean?  'Adjourned.' 
Who  did  this?  Who  prorogued  the  Parliament?  *The  king.'  Who  is 
the  kinff  of  Great  Britain  ?  *  William  IV.'  Is  he  a  popular  king  ?  *  Yes.' 
What  do  you  mean  by  popular?  'In  favor  with  the  people.'  Why  did 
the  king  prorogue  the  Parliament?  'Because  he  was  friendly  to  the 
Reform  Bill.'  And  who  are  opposed  to  that  Bill  ?  '  The  Peers,  or  House 
of  Lords.'  How  many  houses  are  there  in  the  British  Parliament  ?  '  Two.' 
What  are  they  called  ?  *  The  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' ' 

'How  has  the  war  between  Russia  and  Poland  terminated?  'The 
Russians  have  taken  Warsaw,  and  conquered  Poland.'  *  What  is  to  be- 
come of  Poland  now  .^'  •  It  will  probably  come  under  the  yoke  of  Russia 
again.'  Who  has  most  distinguished  himself  in  this  war  ?  '  The  Polish 
General,  SkryzeneckL' ' 

'What  was  the  last  news  from  Greece  ?    '  The  Count  Capo  d'  Istrias 
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had  been  nasMsinttted.'  Who  was  Count  Capo  d'  Utrias?  'The  Preai.  ] 
dent  of  Grence.'  !■  Greece  in  Aaia?  'No,  Sir.'  Where  bit  then?  | 
'  Iji  the  Southein  port  of  Europe.' ' 

'  What  is  the  moat  important  news  in  the  United  States  ?    'CongrcM   I 
boa  just  aaaembled  at   Washington.'     For  what  purpose  does  Congress  J 
meet  ?     '  To  make  Uws.'     Of  whom  does  Congresa  consist  ?     How  tnaaj 
Seaatora  frota  each  Slate ;  aud  how  oHen  appoiiited  ?     How  many  Etep- 
TiBsentatives,  and  how  long  do  tliey  hold  their  office  ?' 

This  will  serve  as  (t  spucimen  of  the  method  of  studying  newspapers. 
The  plan  is  rather  novel,  and  well  enlcnialed  to  excite  a  taste  Tor  readinf, 
and  a,  love  for  general  informntion.  But  this  i«  not  all.  The  conversuiion 
about  Poland  and  Greece,  eokindleB  a  desire  in  the  minde  of  tli«  pupil*  to 
uuderatand  l!ie  geography  and  history  of  those  couDtries,  and  of  :hoee 
near  them,  to  which  they  sustain  important  relations.  The  history  a4id 
geography  thus  taught,  will  hardly  ever  be  forgotten. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A    ODEAT   PONONESS   FOft  CHlLt>R(:N. 

Fondness  for  children  denotes  not  only  a  kind  heart,  but  K  piilelCRS 
one.  Tlic  great  and  good  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  fondaess 
of  children.  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  most  generous  of  mou- 
erchs,  anil  the  moat  tender  of  fathers.  Diverting  himself  one  day  witli 
riding  on  a  stick  with  his  children,  and  being  surprised  by  a  friend  in  the 
action,  he  desired  him  not  to  mention  it  till  he  was  a  felher.  Denry  the 
IV,  of  Prance,  taught  his  children  to  call  him  papa,  or  father,  and  Dot  sire^ 
in  the  new  fashion.  One  day,  going  on  all  fours,  with  the  Dauphin  on 
his  back, an  Amhaaaailorsuddenly  entered,  when  Henry  looked  up,  'Moo- 
sicnr  r  Ambossndeur,  have  yuu  any  children?'  '  Yes,  aire,' replied  be> 
'  Very  well ;  then  1  "ill  finish  my  race  round  the  chamber.' 

AsBi-noFE  OF  A  SoHoot  Master. 

A  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Hampshire  county,  being 
told  by  the  committee  that  they  should  examine  him  in  English  Graniniar, 
Huid,  '  1  am  glad  of  that  for  I  am  a  hont  ai  Grammar.'  Being  asked 
to  bound  the  United  Slates,  he  said  '  they  are  bounded  east  by  the  oc^an, 
and  south  by  Florida,  and  west  by  llie  Atississippi.'  When  told  that  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  part  of  Ibe  Unlteu  States,  he  said,  'I  don't 
know — there  is  ayreal  cAuni  of  it  offtliere.'        Boflon  Ditili/  "-"—-•'-  - 

Memdht. 
Miss  Reynolds,  sister  of  Sir  Joshua,  observes  that  the  rigid 
to  veracity  for  which  Dr  Johnson  was  distinguished — his 
tioua  determination  to  be  exact  in  every  statement,  was  the  CUIM  llrnt 
lii-i  memory  was  so  wonderfully  true  and  tenacious.  This  is  an  illtutriooc 
instance  of  the  dirnct  advantage  which  results  to  tlie  mind,  from  tha 
practice  of  a  single  virtue. 

IiiPoaTiHT  TO  School  H4>Tini. 

We  copy  from  a  N*w  Tark  paper  of  March  IT,  iha  fiillnwing  bumoAMa 
arliclp  orinteHlgcuGe. 

'  A  mechanic  id  Anmico  haa  invented  a  machine  for  SemiDarin,  which,  hf 
meani  of  ileam,  not  only  warms  Iha  room,  but  Qogs  the  beys  on  a  gtadiuiled 
■calp,  according  to  their  offencri. 
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INTELLIGENCE- 


We  have  alreatl]',  in  mare  thui  one  inatuice,  direcltil 
readers  to  the  eSbrta  which  era  mikine  to  impiove  the  conuiLiuu  ui  i^uuinioD,  or 
elementary  educaliin,  in  Lower  Canada.  These  cRbrti  muatbe  in  dir  higheat 
degrer  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  coiumaa  schoole,  and  we  are  happy  in  being 
able  to  present  them  with  ihe  following  abslroct  of  the  '  Second  Kepoct  of  the 
Standing  Committee  nn  Education  and  Schools,'  as  publiabed  in  the  Montreal 
Gazelle.    The  Reporl  bears  date  Feb.  1, 1632. 

The  whole  number  of  achoola  in  the  province  it  1305.  Of  these,  142,  chlellj 
■ituated  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  pay  wholly  forlheir  tuition,  or  receive  it  in 
convents,  deriving  no  aid  from  government.  The  remainder  ore  supported 
partly  by  contributions  of  from  Se.  to  Ts  t>d.  a  month,  and  in  part  by  aid  from  tl|e 
pubhc  cliesl;  but  about  halfof  IJie  pupils  are  sdmitted  gratuitously.  Th«  increase 
of  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  56.  Of  these  schools,  18G  ue  for  boys 
exclusively,  183  for  girls,  and  644  for  both  seies. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  attend  at  these  schools  is  45,203  i  an  increase  of 
3,412  during  the  past  year. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  reported  in  the  province  is  1307,  of  whom  the 
Visitors  recommend  120  lo  be  suspended  on  account  of  abuses  which  prevail. 
Of  this  number,  G70  are  males,  and  tiSJ  females. 

The  whale  number  of  school  districta  either  established,  or  recommended,  is 
1 ,320.  This  does  not  include  the  142  schools  which  receive  no  aid  from  Ihe 
government.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  the  whole  province  a  defi- 
ciency of  about  150  teachers,  besides  those  whom  itis  proposed  to  suspend. 

An  average  sum  of  1  Is.  2d.  to  each  acholar  was  appropriated  from  the  public 
chest   during  the  year  1831.     In  Quebec  there  are  41  schools  embracing  2,525 

Each  school  district  contains  upon  an  average  78  scholars,  but  in  some  CoiiD- 
tiea  the  number  is  only  SS.     In  these  cases  it  is  proposed  to  unite  two  dillrista 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  interest  and  erertion  on  this  subject 
which  prevails  throughout  the  province,  it  appears  that  only  one  child  in  twelve, 
upon  theaverage,of  the  whole  population,  receives  instruction  ;  while  in  the  ad- 


joining Stale  of  New  Torlc,  the  proportion  is  one    in  four.     Thus  for 
pupil  who  is  instructed,  two  are  still  destitute. 

Yet  there  is  much  room  for  enconnigement,  when  it  is  considered  that  since 
182!),  (a  period  of  only  three  years,)  the  whole  number  of  children  instructed  has 
increased  from  I8,41Q  to  more  than  45,000. 

PiiiLAnvi.nri*  Avtivi.sTicF^-  Librabv  CojirANV. 

This  consisffl  of  aliout  7,(llK)  volumes,  in  the  selection  of  which,  great  care 
haa  been  taken  to  gunrd  against  the  inlroduclion  of  those  which  ore  of  a  de- 
moral  iiing  or  useless  tendency.  A  large  proportion  are  woike  in  useful  science 
sod  literature. 

Th«  LibraiT  is  open  to  tlie  members  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  and  on  the  anemoon  of  Saturday  of  each  week,  "fhe  number  of 
young  men  thus  participating  in  the  benelila  of  the  institution  is  1031.  The 
monthly  average  number  during  the  post  year  has  been  633.  Since  it  was  es- 
Ublishedit  is  estimated  that  5,0UO  individuals  have  enjoyed  its  privileges. 

Doringlhejear  1831,  iecoiffen  members  were  added  to  the  company,  «i  *un- 
Jrfd  OMdlwenlij  three  volumea  to  the  Librory,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
volumes  were  rebound;  and  until  last  year,  the  Library  was  open  only  two 
enning*  in  tlie  week.  These  facta  afford  the  best  and  most  complete  evidence 
oT'the  pro^Mritj  of  the  inslilutioo. 

MiFCAL  Labor  Acidiht,  ZiLiAicortE,  Fa. 

A  mannal  labor  academy  has  recently  been  commenced  at  Zelianople,  a  few 

miles  from  Pittsburg.     Suhscriplions  to  the  amount  of  %  4,300  have  bigen  ae- 

cured  for  pnrehasing  k  iuok  of444  utM,  with  a  building  three  stories  Ligb 

uid  lixl;  feet  long.  Aelig.  and  Lit.  Inteliigenctr. 
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Sprriiil  nf  liUflligiHre, — Or  the  rapid  B|>re«iJ  of  intelligence  in  Piue^ 
■nnie  idea  mny  b«  deiived  frnin  a  elatiaticiJ  table  lor  the  departmcot  d 
Srine,  wlilnh  hid  been  pub Ija bed,  and  in  whicb  It  lattated,  thai  toward  the  clnM 
of  the  fourleenth  centurj,  there  were  no  more  thiin  »iity  teachers  in  Pari*] 
ibrty  for  boys,  nnd  twenty  for  ^irls ;  and  lliat  it  is  nnt  more  tlian  forty  yeori 
thU  Ihe  nlimbor  of  feno'n  in  all  Prance  who  wete  nblft  lo  read,  waa  no 
milted  nt  more  th>in  T,nnQ,ll0(>.  Al  present,  il  it  computed  that  there  ait  D|> 
ward  of  lli,OI}a,IMM).  In  1770,  four  readmir  nioms  u-ere  luifieienl  fut  the  ^ 
of  the  wliole  cipiUl,     Nuw  thern  are  about  1000. 


NOTICES. 


An  introductinn  to  Eiigljjh  Grammir,  or  an  Analytical  Plan,  a 
lo  Ihe   use  iif  Srudenls   in  Ci)l|p(res,  and  tlip  Higher  Cla;fsps  in   S 
anil  rtCftdemiea.     By  Samuel  Weblier,  A.  M.,  M.  D.   Cambridge,  HiUiarf 
and  Brown;  and  Boston,  Carter  and  Hendee.  1S32.     I3iiio.  pp.  llli. 

To  ttie  cliuses  for  whom  Uiia  woit:  is  designed,  it  certainly  preieoU  ssTenl 
leoommendations.  Bv  pursuing  the  subjealof  Grammu  'Analytically,'  ai  ' 
■uhalituting  instead  of  deRDitions,  eiplanationa  which  are  more  diffuse  and  i  .^^ 
ductlvH  in  their  chnraeler  than  those  of  Mr  Muriay,  tlie  author  has  ceitainto 
rendered  an  Acceptable  service  to  students  in  high  >chool>  and  colleges.  Thoapk 
basi-d  upnn  the  same  general  principles  as  the  work  of  Murray,  nre  t' '  '  ' 
useful  adjunct.  Tel  aOer  bU,  it  depends  more  upon  the  vuthadt  ofOie  i 
than  upon  the  hook  used,  whether  the  student  exercise  his  awn  mental  pqwul 
in  the  study  nf  this  bcancb,  or  suSer  it  to  becanje.as  hss  too  often  been  '' 


linofter  life,       _.  _. 
sols  the  '  IntroductioE 


I  Sdelity,  and  on  the  whole,  w* 


jeatmenl  of  lb* 
in  this  part  gf 
practical  impor< 


ing  in  the  pursuit.     For  the   pupils  of  primiiy  : 
Tiously  neither  adapted  nor  intended. 

This  work  is  executed  with  much  accoracy  ai 
hope  to  Hce  its  merits  lairly  tested  by  eiperimet 

A  new  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  New  York.  Collins  and 
Hannay.  1*H.    13  mo.  pp.  78. 

The  only  claim  of  this  work  to  public  attention,  is  in  the  I 
verb.  But  it  may  be  ijueitinned  wlielher  the  chani^  made 
speech,  though  they  may  be  philosophically  correct,  are  of  much 
tonce.  As  n  treatise  on  the  nature  ai  llie  verb,  mtrrJi),  it  mi 
tenlion.  But  as  a  system  of  grammar,  of  schools,  it  seems  to 
feclive.  Orthography  is  entirety  omitted,  and  Syntax  treated 
respect. 

Interrogative  Grnnimar ;  in  a  Series  of  proirresBive  and  practical  qnes- 
tions ;  illuatrating  the  principles  of  the  English  language,  and  Ihe  mode  of 
Syntactical parsing.Boston,  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  Si.  Wilkins.  1833.   pp.  7(L 

The  inechanical  execution  of  tliis  work  is  commendable,  and  along  vilb 
some  defects,  it  affords  aridencH  of  having  omanaled  Irom  the  pen  «f  ft 
thorough  and  pmeticil  teacher.     But  »i    --     -■     .     -  ....._ 


which  are,  alter  all,  only  changes.    Perhif 


X  may  b«  of  soma  service  to  leathers,  though  we  doubt  iheir  uLli^  lo 
p'iipil.    But  the  catechetical  form  of  the  elymoloffical  part  of  the  work  JCtVM  tt 
tr  other  grammars.     We  shoulJ  rather  regard  it  as  ui  incva^ 

I  induce  TnEciiiiuMi  habits  of  study,  the  very  evil 


!e  ;  lending  tc 
!r  proposes  ' " 


the  very  evil  wy^^| 
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Art.  I. — Ok  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

Bt  S.  R.  Hall. 

TAt  our  request,  Mr  Hall  has  been  kind  enough  to  famish  for  publication  the 
following  remarks  on  the  qualifications  necessary  to  teachers,  firom  a  work 
since  published,  entitled  ^  Lectures  to  Female  Teachers.] 

Id  directing  your  attention  to  some  of  the  qualifications  most  es^ 
sential  in  the  primary  instructor,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
stating  in  the  first  place,  some  of  the  things  which  must  unfit  you 
for  this  important  work. 

I.  Ignorance  of  its  responsiblities,  muit  present  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  desirable  usefulness  and  success. 

The  station  of  one  entrusted  with  the  care  of  children,  is  immeas- 
urably important.  No  one  can  have  intercourse  with  them  for  an 
hour,  without  leaving  some  impression  on  them,  which  may  last 
during  life.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  those  who  are  requir- 
ed to  control,  govern,  and  instruct  young  minds  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  taste,  the  temper,  the  disposition,  the 
thoughts  and  habits,  may  all  be  influenced,  and  made  to  bend  in 
some  measure  as  the  teacher  wishes.  And  if  any  one  occupy- 
ing such  a  station,  does  not  realize  her  responsibility,  I  know  not 
how  she  can  be  expected  to  secure  those  results  which  are  most 
desirable. 

But  there  is  another  .important  view  to  be  taken.  When 
responsibility  is  not  realized,  effort  is  generally  feeble.  Who  will 
attend  for  a  length  of  time  on  the  instructions  of  the  moral  teacher, 
who  contemplates  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  light  and  unimpor- 
tant ?  Who  expects  to  witness  great  results,  from  the  labors  of 
such  an  '  ambassador  ? '  Who  will  employ  that  physician,  who 
furnishes  evidence  that  he  considers  the  station  he  occupies  as  un- 
important ? 

It  is  generally,  I  believe  true,  that  he  who  realizes  most  sensibly 
the  responsibility  attached  to  his  calling,  will  be  found  the  most 
undring  and  efficient  in  liis  labors.  It  ia  .certainly  natural  to  antici- 
pate the  most  faithful  eSorts  from  one  whose  views  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  profession  are  most  distinct. 

I  must  think  that  any  one  who  contemplates  the  station  of  the  fe- 
male teacher  as  devoid  of  responsibility,— of  peculiar  solemnity, — 
is  not  prepared  to  hope  for  success  in  that  employment. 

S.  A  want  of  interest  in  the  society  of  children,  will  unavoida- 
bly unfit  a  person  for  the  task  of  teaching,  governing,  and  inter- 
estiog  them.  There  are  those,  who  seem  to  contemplate  a  com- 
pany of  children,  with  almost  the  same  feelings  that  they  would  a 
company  of  apes,  whose  mischievous  pranks  are  to  be  the  source 
of  constant  misery  and  vexation.     There  are  others  who  would 
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consider  life  as  fraught  with  ills,  if  it  were  to  be  spent  in  dv 
presence  of  those  whose  elasticity  and  buoyancy  are  such  as  pre- 
veniihem  from  rani.'ing  with  mutes  and  blockheads.  How  cansuch 
persons  gain  the  confidence,  or  secure  the  love  of  cliildreii  ?  Btil 
without  both,  you  have  an  uninleresiiag  company  to  guide  and  con- 
trol. A  child  will  ascerlaiii  in  an  hour,  the  character  of  your  feel- 
ings towards  him,  and  whenever  you  betray  a  disrelish  for  hissod- 
ely,  you  might  lame  the  partridge  as  readily,  as  induce  him  to  otrey 
your  orders  wilh  cheerfulness  and  exactness.  You  may  have  sB  the 
knowledge  of  a  learned  professor, — you  may  have  a  deep  acquRiM- 
ance  wiili  the  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy — bui 
if  you  do  not  lave  children,  you  are  unfit  to  be  their  teacher. 

3.  Ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  children  imbibe  ideas,  miH 
pevent  success  in  teaching  ihem.  This,  1  am  disposed  to  belicFe, 
IS  one  of  the  prominent  reasons,  why  so  many  fail  in  their  atiempD 
to  communicate  ideas.  To  one  accustomed  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  his  oivn  mind  only,  there  is  a  strong  inclination  to  suppose, 
that  what  is  intelligible  lo  him,  is  intelligible  to  tlje  child.  I  have  not 
unfrequently  heard  teachers,  when  giving  instruclion  to  a  class  of 
children,  use  language  far  better  adapted  to  the  college  lecture  room, 
than  lo  young  minds. 

'It  is  so  perfectly  plain,  that  any  one  can  understand  il' — ^Yes, 
it  may  be  verj-  plain  to  yov,  but  very  far  from  plain  to  tlie  irro. 
Would  yon  not  consider  a  man  as  insuhing  yon,  wlio  should  show 
you  the  parts  of  a  complicated  machine,  and  explain  in  the  technical 
language  of  his  business  every  thing  about  it,  and  then  suppose  you 
must  have  as  full  an  acquaintance  mth  it,  as  he  has  obtained  by 
years  of  study? 

Teachers,  who  suppose  tliat  young  minds  are  able  to  think  in  the 
same  way  and  receive  ideas  in  the  same  manner  that  they  do,  after 
a  long  course  of  instruction  and  reflection,  must  he  ignorant  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  tllfeir  profession.  Children  learn  by  induction ; 
and  it  is  not  expected  of  them,  that  they  can  analyze,  till  the  mind 
has  been  trained  lo  such  exercises.  If  you  are  to  teach  children, 
you  must  know  how  children  think — to  know  this,  you  have  to  look 
back,  and  remember  how  you  thought,  how  you  reasoned,  and 
formed  conclusions,  vjhen  you  were  a  child. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  do  this,  by  the  efibrt  of  your  own  memorj-, 
you  must  learn  it  from  intercourse  with  children,  and  watching  the 
operations  of  their  minds  while  instruction  is  imparted  to  them  in 
such  a  way,  as  that  they  comprehend  and  profit  by  ii.  Many  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  will  occur,  which  should  he  improved  with  the 
greatest  care.  Let  mcurge  thispointuponyou.  The  amount  of  time, 
lost  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  its  importance,  is  not  only  grett, 
but  the  disrelish  which  children  imbibe  against  many  imponaM 
studies,  is  hardly  less  injurious.     'Hie  unintelligible  mode  (^  the 
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teacher  becomes  associated  in  liis  mind  with  the  study  itself,  and  not 
unfrequendy,  the  litde  learner  sits  down  in  despair  of  bebg  able  to 
pursue  it. 

The  repugnance,  which  many  show  to  the  study  of  Arithmetic 
and  Grammar,  is  generally  the  result  of  unintelligible  mediods  pur- 
sued by  the  instructor ;  or  is  communicated  from  one  to  another,  in 
consequence  of  representations  of  their  being  dry  and  uninteresting. 
A  professional  gentleman  of  high  respectability  remarked  to  me, 
that  he  never  understood  arithmetic,  till  he  learned  it  from  hear- 
ing his  little  son  repeat  and  explain  his  exercises  in  Colbum's  First 
Liessons.  This,  he  said,  was  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
required  to  study  it  when  a  school-boy,  which  produced  such  a  dis- 
like to  it,  that  he  could  never  overcome  it  in  his  subsequent  course 
of  study.  Hundreds  of  instances  of  similar  character,  have  passed 
under  my  own  observation ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  many  may  be  fur- 
nished by  your  own  recollection. 

4.  Ignorance  of  human  nature,  especially  of  the  nature  of  chil- 
dren, unfits  any  one  for  becoming  a  useful  teacher*  There  are 
cords  which,  if  touched,  will  vibrate  m  harmociious  coQCord,  and 
others  which  never  fail  of  producing  discord. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  this  fact  is  unknown  or  neglected,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  order,  harmony,  and  improvement  can  be  secured 
by  die  labors  of  an  instructor.  Children  are  not  all  alike  naturally ; 
and  they  have  been  governed  very  differently,  'i'heir  dispositions 
and  tempers  are  various.  One  is  amiable  and  another  the  reverse ; 
one  has  been  taught  submission  to  necessary  laws,  and  another  has 
still  to  learn  subjection.^  One  can  understand  you  readily,  while  an- 
other seems  almost  incapable  of  it.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with 
these  facts  in  detail,  or  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  suppose  that  the 
same  manner  is  to  be  adopted  with  all,  you  can  hardly  fail  of  injur- 
ing some. 

Almost  every  variety  of  cbariicter  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  prima- 
ry school,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  a  community  of  any  kind.  The  only 
difTerence  is,  that  here  the  bud  or  early  blossom  is  seen ;  in  older 
communities  the  fruit  has  grown  and  ripened.  It  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  understand  these,  but  to  know  those  principles  of  human  na- 
ture which  are  nearly  uniform  in  all.  There  is  a  way  to  reach  the 
sympadiies  of  every  one  ;  and  to  be  acquainted  #iththi8y  places  the 
child,  in  a  great  degree,  under  your  control.  If  excited  by  a  benev- 
olent desire  to  do  good  to  your  bteresting  charge,  you  may  by  this 
key  enter  every  heart,  and  establish  your  influence  over  every  mind. 
Without  possessing  yourselves  of  it  in  some  good  degree,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  yourselves  or 
others. 
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[We  ire  l>»ppy 
of  leachers  whosB  ...._... 

tMobrri '  Go  an  J  do  like  wise. 'J 

Mr  EniTOR. — In  the  Annnl^  tot  Feb  lat,  I  gave  the  outline  of  > 
plan,  commenced  sometime  before,  lor  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  the 
town,  in  which  T  taught  a  school  the  past  winter,  together  with  the 
promise  of  a  further  accouDt  of  our  proceedings. 

That  promise  1  now  purpose  to  redeem.  The  meetings  we»* 
attended  weekly,  and  with  increasing  interest,  through  (he  winter. 
Our  plan  was  to  have  n  (juestion  projxiscd  at  the  close  of  each  mee^ 
ing,  for  discussion  at  the  next,  Thia  gare  an  opportunity  fur  tbe 
teachers  to  direct  their  attention  more  particularly,  to  the  subject  uii> 
der  consideration,  so  that  they  were  prepared  to  express  their  views 
fully  upon  il,  when  they  came  together.  The  ({Ucstions  discussnl 
were  very  numerous,  emhracing  almost  every  topic,  relating  to  the 
management  of  a  school,  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  Soma 
of  our  most  interesting  discussions,  however,  w«reupon  the  ijuestion; 
'  What  arc  the  best  motives  to  set  Urforc  a  scIkmI  to  iitcito  litem  w 
application?'  And  particularly  upon  one  branch  of  il,  vtx — Ought 
emulation  recr  to  be  excited  in  any  way  in  the  minds  of  scboljufl: 

These  topics  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  subject  viewed  in ' 
every  light,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  association,  thai 
it  is  newer  admissible,  in  any  case,  to  fJrile  emulation  in  any  degree. 
The  leachcrs  were  not  all  able  lo  practice  upon  tiiat  plan,  tlie  past 
winter,  as  ihey  *  had  given  out  prizes,"  and  ii  was  too  lale  to  retract,  al- 
though fully  convinced  of  ihe  deleterious  cflecis  of  ihe  system.  They 
all  determined,  however,  that  llicy  would  never  again  be  accessory  to 
any  such  results,  na  invariably  tollovr  the  'prise'  and  '  going  up' 
system ;  that  system,  which  says  lo  all,  but  two  or  three,  in  a  class; 
stand  by  for  your  betters — uot  those,  who  are  more  diligent  or  more 
amiable,  but  those  who  chance  lo  lie  a  little  more  advanced,  or  who 
are  willing  to  neglect  all  other  objects  for  the  sake  of  atleuding  ex- 
clusively lo  the  obtaining  of  the  prine.  Wc  must  not  wonder  thai  we 
find  almost  every  man  striving  to  excel  his  neighbor,  or  that  he  will 
use  almost  any  means  to  do  ii,  so  long  as  this  principle  is  inculcated 
in  our  primary  schools.  And  if  ever  the  time  shall  come,  in  which 
each  shall  '  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,'  a  lolal  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Education,  in  this  re«pffi.  is  the  'Forerunner'  'thai  must 
precede  il. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  schools  in  this  town  (although 
ihey  have  been  advancing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years)  have  been 
far  superior,  the  past  winter,  to  what  they  have  ever  been  before. 
Il  is  not,  however,  all  attributable  tojhe  associarion,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  sketch,  hut  very  much  to  certnin  measure?,  adopted  by  the 
school  society,  Inst  autumn. 

They  appointed  an  examining  and  visiting  commitiee.  consisting  of 
three,  and  made  it  their  duty  to  visit  each  school  together,  at  tiw 
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commencement  and  close  of  the  term;  and  one  of  them,  at  Ifjist,  to 
visit  it  monthly,  for  which  they  are  to  bring  in  their  bill^  and  |e  reO' 
sonahly  remunerated. 

The  benefits  of  this  plan  are  obvious. — 1st.  The  visitors  fc^  their 
responsibility  raore/aily. — ^2d.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  men  willing^  de- 
vote their  time  and  strength,  to  the  benefit  of  their  neighbors,  wlpo  are 
as  competent  to  the  task,  as  themselves,  without  any  compensation — 
and  why  should  they  ?  We  do  not  expect  men  to  do  other  kinds  of 
business,  for  us,  without  remunerating  them,  and  why  this?  A  great 
difiiculty  has  arisen  from  having  different  books,  in  the  same  branch- 
es; as  for  instance,  in  one  school,  there  were  six  different  authors 
used  in  geography.  This  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  I  wish 
some  way  might  be  devised  for  obviating  it.  If  you,  sir,  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  would  bring  forward  some  effectual  plan  for  this  de- 
sirable object,  you  would  confer  great  obligation  upon  the  public  at 
large. 

Of  the  seven  teachers  in  the  district  schools,one  received  $15,44  per 
month,  three  received  $10,00  each,  and  the  Remaining  three  averaged 
about  $12,00  each,  together  with  their  board.  'I  mention  this  to  show 
that  the  compensation,  given  here  is  not  greater,  than  in  most  of  our 
country  towns :  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  not  supe« 
rior  to  those  of  most  teachers ;  and  the  only  reason,  which  can  be  as* 
signed,  for  the  improved  stale  of  the  schools  is,  they  all  '  tried.*  Sever- 
al of  the  teachers  h&ve  introduced  Holbrook's  Geometry  into  their 
schools,  with  very  pleasing  results. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  winter,  the  meetings  of  the  association  were 
made  public,  and  lectures  were  delivered  upon  various  subjects,  such 
as  Geology,  Astronomy,  Geography,  and  topics  generally  interesting. 
In  fine,  the  interest  excited  in  favor  of  the  meeting  of  teachers  is  very 
great.  It  is  determined  to  have  it  continued  through  the  summer, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  be  as  useful  as  in  winter.  It  is 
also  determined  (through  individual  enterprise)  that  there  shall  be,  at 
least,  one  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  to  circulate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  teachers.  Let  others  '  go  and  do  likewise,'  and  they  will 
see  their  schools  prosper. 

A  COUNTRY  TEACHES. 


Art.  Ill — Mental  Digestion. 

Mr  Editor. — I  have  been  struck  recently  with  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  operation  of  physical  and  intellectual  digestion;  and  per- 
haps the  following  remarks,  may  present  some  points  which  are  alrea- 
dy familiar  to  your  readers  in  a  new  light 

Several  ingenious  physiologists,  in  making  experiments  on  the 
stomach  of  man  and  other  animaJs,  have  confined  food  in  hollow 
silver  balls,  and  caused  the  individual  to  swallow  them.  Afler  re- 
maining in  the  stomach  for  a  long  time,  they  were  thrown  up  by  meanis 
of  an  emetic,  when  it  was  found  that  the  food,  though  ever  so  easy  of 
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digeetioii,  liQii  never  been  hiiown  lo  he  at  nil  altered.  When,  bow- 
ever,  die  bNlls  are  pieTced  with  holes,  antl  then  submitted  to  the  ic- 
lion  of  tbe  ntomach,  the  food  they  contain  is  slowly  and  paniaOy 
digested.  We  are  authorized,  thercfotc,  in  concluding,  that  althoogb 
a  person  were  daily  to  swallow  an  amnuiit  suflicient  to  sustain  him  of 
the  moat  nutrilous  food  in  the  world,  yet  if  it  were  perfectly  inclosed 
in  hollow  metallic  balls,  he  mast  soon  starve. 

Now  we  arc  endeavoring,  in  many  of  our  schools,  to  support  and 
nourish  the  mind  by  a  process  qailo  as  unreasonable.  Knowledge  is 
indeed  presented  to  the  child,  hut  it  is  so  thoroughly  encased  aa  to  be 
as  inaccessible  to  the  mind,  as  food,  in  the  instance  supposed,  is  to  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

Will  any  one  ask  what  this  impenetrable  covering  is?  The  an- 
swer is  short;  ll  is  language  whirh  tke  pupil  does  not  understand. 
This  is  a  worse  than  metallic  barrier  to  the  child's  improvement. 
He  roads,  spells,  and  onimits  to  memory  that  of  which  he  neither 
knows  the  use,  nor  the  meaning ;  to  him  it  is  completely  encased. 
Here  and  there  a.  teacher  is  learning  to  perforate  this  hard  covering, 
so  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  act  upon  the  nutriment  presented  lo  it 
This  is  done  every  time  a  word  is  explained  in  such  n  mnnnef  as  lo 
render  it  clearly  understood. 

But  suppose  the  covering  with  which  knowledge  is  now  wrapped  up 
were  not  only  prrforaleil  in  many  places,  hut  entirely  remored ;  would 
the  mind  then  expand,  as  n  matlfr  of  course  ?  The  food  which  is 
digested  does  not,  as  a  mailer  of  course,  nourish  the  body.  There  is 
something  else  lo  be  done,  besiilcs  what  is  done  by  the  stomach,  be- 
fore the  body  can  be  benefitted.  If  we  could  seize  the  perfuctly  form- 
ed chyle,  and  apply  it  lo  the  worn  parts  of  the  system,  cither  exlernallv 
or  internally,  as  the  mason  would  apply  plaster  to  a  wrall,  would  it 
therefore  adhere,  and  answer  the  purpose?  So,  although  knowledge 
were  stripped  of  the  unintelligible  language  in  which  it  is  usually  en- 
cased, something  more  remains  tn  bo  done  before  the  child  is  anv 
wiser  tbr  il.  The  teacher  can  no  more  apply  facts  so  as  to  make 
them  become  a  part  of  the  pupil's  mind,  without  his  own  co-operation 
and  eSbrt,  than  the  well  formed  chyle  of  the  human  stomach  could  be 
applied  to  increase  the  size  of  the  body,  or  supply  its  waste,  in  the 
same  arbitrary  manner.  As  the  living  power  that  animates  the  hu- 
man frame  must  hi/  a  proms  of  i/.^  nam.,  appropriate  to  itstif  the 
nutritious  substance,  before  lite  body  receives  any  support,  so  before 
the  mind  can  be  nourished,  it  must,  by  a  process  of  its  own,  appropri- 
ate to  itself  the  knowledge  which  is  presented, 

Again,  let  food  bo  taken  into  the  stomach  which  the  (person  dislikes  \ 
which  he  does  not  and  cannot  relish.  Now,  although  in  itself  toior- 
aHy  wholesome,  yet  if  loath."omo  and  disgusting  to  the  taste,  the  di- 
gestive process  is  not  so  complete,  nor  assimilation  so  perfect  u  iitbe 
food  were  gratilying  to  the  Bp)>etite.  The  whole  digestive  apparstus,— 
nay  the  whole  syslen,  in  a  nuasitre,  feels  the  violence  done  lo  it,  and 
resists,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  encroachment.  Neither  is  knowledge, 
though  presented  in  ever  so  pure  and  unobjectionable  a  form,  if  not 
ad:ipied  to  the  mental  power  and  taste  of  the  child,  so  useful  to  him 
as  it  otherwise  ivould  Iw,     All  the  mental  focuhtes  resist  the  arbitra- 
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ry  attack  upon  tlieir  right  of  seindion,  and  oppose  llie  violence  done 
to  them. 

Lastly,  let  it  not  be  supposed — as  it  often  is  at  ibe  presentday.ihat 
the  mind  is  nourished,  aad  expanded,  and  enlarged,  in  proportion  to 
the  mtmber  of  ideas  which  arc  presnrterfor  even  rtcfivtd.  There  are 
limits  which  the  physical  functions,  in  the  appropriation  of  nutriment 
to  their  support,  cannot  pass.  All  that  is  eaten,  or  digested,  or  even 
that  parses  into  the  circulation,  is  by  no  means  added  to  tliut  mass  of 
solids  and  fluids  which  go  to  make  up  the  animal  body.  Precisely  so 
is  it  in  the  application  of  knowledge  lo  the  mind. 


Abt.  IV. — FassicAi^   Misedocation. 


W 


[The  London  Globe  and  Traveller,  of  Feb  aoth  contains  the  following 
Temarks  of  Mr-  Thnckrah,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Leeds,  made  at  a  public 
meeting  at  that  place  to  wliicii  we  adverted  in  our  last  number,  rcfeiring,  we 
believe,  to  labor  in  msnufactoricB.] 

I  would  protest  against  children  icAoring  at  all, if  the  necessity  for  it  could 
be  obviated.  The  terra  [teimination  ?]  of  physical  growth  oiigbt  not  to 
be  the  term,  [commencement  ?]  of  physical  exertion.  The  present  sys- 
tem is,  in  my  opinion,  destructive  to  the  health  and  comfortof  the  present, 
and  the  hopes  of  future  generations.  I  admit  that  tlie  effects  of  labor  on 
children  are  not  always  immediately  apparent. 

But  it  has  been  said;  Can  you  bring  one  instance  of  its  immediate  ef- 
fect? Vea,  I  reply.  Lately  a  lad  waa  brought  to  me  with  Bcrofulons  ul- 
cers on  hia  legs.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  mill,  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  half  past  eight  in  the  evening ;  and"  he  lived  at  tbe  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  tbe  place  ;  so  that  he  must  have  risen 
in  the  morning  soon  after  four,  and  not  have  gone  to  bed  much  before  ten 
in  the  evening ;  thus  having  little  more  tlian  three  hours  for  rest,  relaxa- 
tion, and  improvement  No  wonder  that  in  such  cases  tlie  hody  waa 
shrunk,  and  feeble,  the  digestive  oigans  inpaired,  and  serious  disease  pro- 

Though  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance,  yet  1  will  sltow  that 
caaes  of  urgent  disease  are  not  so  numerous  as  most  persons  would 
expect ;  children  are  not  often  incapacitated  for  work.  The  vital  princi- 
ple in  children  is  much  stronger  than  in  adults-  It  long  resists  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  circumstances  and  the  various  agents  of  disease,  Henco 
children  in  flax  and  shoddy  mills  bear  the  dust  much  better  than  adults. 
But  the  vital  power  itaelf  suffers — the  strength  of  the  constitution  is  grad- 
ually exhausted.  Hence  adults,  who  hnve  been  worked,  when  children, 
to  an  excessive  degree,  are,  from  the  feebleness  oftheirconi^titution,  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  cut  off  by  acute  disease.  Fevers  and  Epidnmlcs  ore 
well  known  to  attack,  much  more  frequently, the  weak  tlian  the  strong ;  and 
to  bemore  frequently  fatal.  Foroneoftbe  w;)pEr  class  attacked  with  ty- 
phus, there  will  be  tmatty  of  the  lower. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  debauched,  the  dirty,  and  the  starved ;  but  to 
industrious  and  respectable  working  people, — persons  who  have  been  earn- 
ing fair  wages,  but  who  have  been  brought  op  from  childhood  in  mills  end 
Ac  tones. 
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Another  point  I  would  remark,  thai  when  these  people  are  not  cut  ofl  by 
fever  and  inflamniBtion,  their  conatitutiona  are  bo  reduced,  that  the j  ur 
Btrangers  to  health.  They  Uve,  it  ia  true, but  their  life  is  not  full  life  ; — with 
many  |t  is  but  a  state  of  lingering  disease.  To  me,  then,  it  appears  that  th« 
working  of  children  occasionally  produces  direct  disease ;— in  more  cojsea  it 
80  wetkena  the  constitution  that  persons  are  afterwards  particularly  liable  to 
bo  cut  off  by  acute  disessea; — and  in  mnat  cases  it  produces  chronic 
diseases  and  a  at&te  of  d<;bility  winch  ia  often  worse  than  fever  and  in- 
flanunation.  In  a  word,  the  system  tends  to  produce  a  weak,  stunted  and 
short  lived  race.  The  proposed  measure  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labdr,  is 
therefore  recommended  alike  by  patrlotlam,  juatice,  and  humanity.  I  think 
(en  hours  are  enough,  and  too  much. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EeDo»Tion    m    Pm(taTiT*iin. 

We  have  already  alluded,  more  than  once,  to  the  recent  □ 
PenDsylvanib,  in  regard  to  common  Education.  In  our  January  number, 
we  gave  anaccount  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  uf  Philadelphia  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  reeulled  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  '  to  deviae  aed 
recommend  the  moat  suitable  mode  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  BUte  of  Pennsylvania  to  Uie  importance  of  a  system  of  ComoMi 
Schools.' 

This  Committee  in  their  report  Mate,  that  while  liberal  proriaion  hu 
been  granted  to  colleges,  academiea,  and  the  higher  departments  of  leun- 
ing,  no  aid  has  been  afforded  la  common  schools,  which  are  alone  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigcncea  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  say  it  is  a  well 
authenticated  fact,  calculated  to  startle  every  reflecting  citizen,  thatPma- 
svhania  kaa  hundreds  of  thovsandt  of  sola  and  davghttri,  who  dn  entirdy 
Jaiilatt  of  the  means  of  inlelltclwU  euZiure  .'—that  while  memorials  and  pe- 
titions from  various  parts  of  the  state  have  been  repeatedly  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature, praying  for  a  system  of  gensral  Education,  that  body  fully  aware  of 
the  Bupineness  and  indifference  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  Educa- 
tion, have  believed  that  any  legislation  on  the  subject  would  be  unpopu- 
lar, and  have  not  therefore  fell  themselves  called  upon  to  act. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  belief  that  every  measure  of  import- 
ance must  emanate  from  the  people, — that  legislatures  will  not  act  oa 
this  subject  contrary  to  the  known  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  that 
the  Kditors  ofthe  public  papers  throughout  the  Btate  can  hardly  be  expect 
ed  to  act  on  any  other  principles  ;— the  committee  suggest,  as  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued,  the  importance  of  direct  appeals  to  the  people.  To 
effect  this,  the  three  following  methods  are  proposed. 

1.  To  endeavor  to  awaken  attention  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
For  this  purpose,  communications,  should  be  well  written,  and  have  a  di- 
rect and  obvioua  bearing  upon  the  importance  of  Education  in  forming 
the  character  and  preparing  human  beings,  individually  and  socially,  lor 
usefulness  and  happiness. 

S.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  citizensof  Pennsylvania  speak  the 
German  liuguage,  it  is  deemed  an  important  point  to  seek  out  some  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  German  who  should  devote  himself,  by  his  la- 
bors and  influence  to  the  work  of  addressing  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. 
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3.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  an  agent  or  agents,  should  be  employ- 
ed to  deliver  public  lectures  and  addresseB,  of  a  plain  and  practical 
character,  to  llio  people,  and  endeavor  by  every  judicious  means  to  enlist 
attention  to  the  subject.  To  render  the  labors  of  en  agent  more  effectual, 
he  should  be  familiar  with  the  valuable  improvements  which  hl^ye  been 
made  in  elementary  instruction,  within  a  few  years,  both  in  this  country 
and  others ;  and  should  be  able  to  assist  in  establisbing  on  a  proper  basis, 
infantile  and  other  establish menta  in  towns  and  populouH  villag'es,  and 
assist  in  qualifying  teachers — females,  especially,  to  take  charge  of  them. 

The  Committee  beliece  that  there  are  parents  and  teachers  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  state,  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  co-operate  in  ef- 
forts of  this  kind,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  extensive  and  important 
results. 

Dn  WEnsTEn'q  Scirooi.  Hook?. 

Wc  copy  from  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  conducted  by  Judge 
Hall,  the  following  remarks  on  '  Cobb's  Critzcal  Review  of  Dr,  Webster's 
aeries  of  books  for  systematic  instruction  in  the  English  Language.' 

'The  pamphlet  is  written  with  great  care  and  labor.  The  composition  is 
not  always  grammatical — a  serious  error  in  one  who  writes  on  philology. 
But  the  worii  ia  evidently  that  of  a  shrewd  investigating-  mind.  Divested 
of  its  petulence  and  virulence,  it  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  public, 
and  might  have  been  useful ;  but  every  well  regulated  mind  will  recoil 
from  the  kind  of  criticisOi  which  is  here  bestowed  on  a  venerable  man,  who 
has  spent  along  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  is  deservedly  ranked 
among  its  greatest  benefactorB.  Mr.  Cobb  has  proved  conclusively,  Uiat 
the  dictionaiy  is  not  a  perfect  performance,  and  that  the  English  Language, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Dr  Webstor,Temain3  about  aairregularaa 
it  was  before  he  began.  All  this,  we  presume,  would  have  been  conceded 
to  our  critic' 

'  But  if  Dr  Webster  could  not  change  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
fix  that  wlrich  is,  in  its  nature,  unfixed,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  work 
19  to  be  condeinned.  He  has  reaped  a  harvest  of  fame,  such  as  no  man 
has  gathered  in  that  field  but  Dr  Johnson.  He  has  given  to  the  world  a 
Tork,  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  approaches  perfection  nearer  than  any 
other  production  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  work  which  was  not  prepared  in 
a  day  -,  but  ia  the  result  of  years  of  toil,  of  deep  thought  and  laborious  re- 
aearch.  Its  author  has  Ktriiggled  through  privation  and  poverty,  through 
unbelief,  neglect  and  reproach — through  obstacles  in  short,  which  noth- 
ing short  of  the  most  arduous  zeal,  and  the  most  patient  courage,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  surmount.' 

'He  has  lived  to  see  alifeoflabor  crowned  with  an  old  age  of  honor;  and 
-we  believe  that  his  countrymen  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  tear  froni 
his  bvow  the  laurels  earned  by  half  a  century  of  useful  and  severe  mental 
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The  940  pages  of  Dr.  Webster's  octavo  Dictionary  are  distributed  to  the 
aeveral  letters  nearly  as  follows.  8  has  104  pages;  C,  103^  P,  76;  A,  66; 
C,64;  R,51;  B,49;  T,45;  1,44;  E,  43;  P,  49;  M,  41 ;  H.SS;  U,31; 
G,38;  L,ar;  W.aS;  O.aO;  V,  15;  N,  13;  J,  Q,  K,  6  each  ;  Y,  2  ;  Z, 
1  ;  X  1-3.  It  thus  appears  that  8  is  the  initial  of  more  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  than  any  other  letter.  Of  the  words  spelt  with  C,  7  pages 
are  with  C,  pronounrtd  lu  S.  Adding  these  7  to  the  104,  and  subtracting 
these  from  the  109  beginning  with  C  we  have  111  pages  of  words  begin- 
ning with  B,  more  by  16  pages  than  belong  to  uiy  other  letter,  and  nearly 


/F  ?•       W  «  "u MMF 


S 
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one  eigUi,  or,  more  acourntol;,  two  Eerentecnths  of  all  tlie  words  of  the 
l&n^ag7   Truly  we  are  anaiionof  AiJSfra, 

The  Unknown  Tkackeb. 
An  individual  has,  during-  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  offered  his  servi- 
ces, as  a  Teacher,  gratuitously,  and  has  conducted  schools  in  different 
parts  oF'the  United  States,  where  his  offers  have  been  accepted,  in  »  very 
able  manner,  always  concealing  his  name.  Yesterday's  mail  brought  us 
the  advertise  me  nt  headed  "  pno  bono  publico,"  with  the  csufa  inclosed  to 
pay  fu*  its  insertion.  We  wish  sotoe  of  the  friends  to  poor  children  here, 
would  attend  to  this  offer,  as  ne  hare  a  great  desire  to  see  among-  us  an 
individua!  who  has  excited  ao  much  curiosity,  and  so  unostentatiously  con- 
ferred benevolent  actions  on  tlie  rising  generation. 

Monlreal  Gaitllr. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
American  Lycei;m. 


The  American  Lyceum  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York,  on  Friday  May  4th.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  with 
marks  of  interest  on  the  part  of  its  members  greater  than  heretofore.  We 
have  only  room  for  a  brief  sketch  uf  its  proceedinga- 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  President,  Hon.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  stat- 
ing that  i)l  health  would  prevent  bis  attendance,  and  oblige  him  to  resign 
the  office  assigned  him.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr  Grispom,  thf  fiMt 
Vice  President;  and  [lie  Hon.  Thomas  Day  of  Coniiecticul,  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Greene  of  New  Bedford,  and  Prof,  hotter  of  Washington  College, 
were  app.-iinted  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  hearinw  the  reports  of  last  year,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  and  in  receiving  information  concerning  the  state  of  Ly- 
ceums generally,  which  was  ot  a  highly  interesting  character.  The-  sec- 
ond day  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  reading  of  several  interesting 
essays  relative  to  Education,  and  the  general  business  of  the  Institution. 

On  Monday,  several  essays  and  communications  were  also  presented, 
and  a  number  of  pupils  from  the  public  and  infant  schools  of  the  city- 
were  examined,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Seton.  The  Constitution 
so  amended  that  persons  might  become  life  directors  of  the  Institution, 
on  payment  of  $100;  life  members,  on  payment  of  $00  j  and  annual  mem- 
bers, on  paying  $3,  annually.  The  executive  Committee  were  requested 
to  prepare  a  monthly  paper,  of  4  to  8  pages,  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
information  on  tlie  subject  of  Lyceums ;  to  be  sent  to  all  members  of  tho 
Institution,  and  to  Lyceuma  throughout  the  country. 

The  institution  is  located  in  South  Hanover,  Jefferson  county,  Indiana, 
aix  mites  below  Madison,  on  the  bluff  ol  the  Ohio.  IF  consists  of  a  Liter- 
ary department  embracing  a  course  of  instruction  similar  to  that  pursued 
in  other  Colleges  in  this  country,  which  has  been  about  five  years  in  suc- 
cessful operation ;  and  a  Theological  Department  recently  established. 
Connected  with  these  is  a  preparatory  school ;  and  it  is  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  primary  school  for  instruction  in  elementary  branches. 

Each  student  ia  required  to  labor  at  least  two  hours  a  day,  in  the  garden 
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or  on  the  farm.  Provision  is  however  to  be  made  for  mechanicil  employ- 
ments, where  these  are  preferred. 

The  Theological  department  has  a  Library  of  1000  choice  volomes,  with 
the  prospect  of  doubling  its  size  the  present  season.  Besides  this,  the 
students  have  access  to  the  Libraries  of  the  Professors,  consisting  of  about 
3,000  volumes. 

The  academical  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of  five  months  each. 
The  price  of  tuition  in  the  College  is  $7,50 ;  but  in  the  Theological  De- 
partment the  tuition  is  gratuitous.  Board  is  estimated  at  $1,  a  week ;  but 
the  labor  of  those  students  who  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  estimated  at  5 
cents  an  hour,  pays  60  cents  a  week ;  and  those  who  maintain  a  respecta- 
ble standing  in  the  class  are  allowed  to  labor  at  the  same  rate  enough  to 
pay  the  whole.  Boys  under  fifteen,  and  those  who  work  at  mechanical 
employments,  are  paid  a  reasonable  price,  but  the  terms  are  not  at  present 
fixed.    The  number  of  students  on  the  catalogue  at  present  is  about  40. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  tone  of  public  morals  in 
the  town  and  vicinity  excellent.  In  proof  of  this  mav  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  ardent  spirits  are  excluded  from  the  family  ana  social  circles ;  nor 
even  permitted  during  the  season  of  harvest,  at  house-raisings,  &c.  Spir- 
its cannot  be  obtained  at  the  groceries  and  taverns. 

The  New  York  Apprektices'  Librart. 

The  general  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  this  city,  with  ohane- 
teristic  and  most  commendable  zeal,  are  taking  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  and  the  extension  of  the  means  of  education  and 
intellectual  improvement. 

They  propose  to  raise  $20,000  or  $25,000  by  donations,  to  establish  male  and 
female  schools  on  a  more  extended  plan,  with  a  department  embracing  the  Clas- 
sics, Mathematics,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Design  and  Civil  Engineering.  They 
also  propose  to  open  a  larger  room  for  the  Library,  with  one  or  more  reading 
rooms  for  Mechanics  and  Apprentices ;  and  finally  a  lecture  room  provided  with 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  A  noble  institution  this  will  indeed  be — 
worthy  of  a  liberal  and  intelligent  society,  and  a  great  honor  to  the  city,  as  well 
as  a  safeguard  to  thousands  of  youth.  The  Society  propose  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able building,  large  enough  for  all  these  departmsnti.  More  than  1,400  appren- 
tices are  now  regular  readers  of  the  Library,  which  contains  10,000  volumes. 

JV.  F.  Adv. 


A  Newspaper  at  Swan  River,  (Jfew  BoUand.) 

The  sin^lar  phenomenon  has  been  exhibited  to  as  of  a  newspaper  pubHshed 
at  Swan  River, — a  testimony  of  the  gpreat  advancement  of  this  age  in  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect  beyond  those  which  preceded  it,  since  there  perhaps  never  ex- 
isted a  colony  where  an  attempt  at  the  commonication  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  intelligence  tbroiigfa  the  medium  of  a  periodical  press,  was  ever  made 
at  so  earlj  a  period  after  the  first  formation  of  the  society,  as  in  this  instance  of 
Swan  River.  The  journal  is  entitled  the  FreemaniU  Gazette,  and  Western 
Australian  Journal.  The  first  number  bears  date  March,  \^\.  The  prelimi- 
nary article  is  very  fairly  written.  Timea. 

Bengalee  Newspaper. 

The  Bombay  papers  contain  a  notice  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  published  in 
the  Bengalee  language,  the  first  attemjpt  of  the  kind,  and  edited  by  a  learned 
Hindoo.  In  the  first  and  second  numbers  were  articles  on  the  liberty  of  the 
native  press,  and  on  the  trial  by  jury,  which  had  been  purchased  with  so  much 
avidity,  that  both  were  out  of  pnnt.  It  appears  under  the  title  of  '  Sungbaud 
Cowmuddy,*  or  'The  Moon  or  Intelligence.' 


Conetpondence.  [May    15, 


TliD  Board  iifatlicera  snd  miuiDferB  of 
u  BUled  inaetLiig  lield  it  PhitideiphLa,  oi 
camiaeiidttd  a  Nitiotml  Conrention  of  S 


'B  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  ■ 
a,  on  the  10th  of  April  lut,  {iroposed  and  n 
iSitiotiiil  Conrention  of  Superintend  eaU  and  Teacbera  orSuoda/ 
Schools.  A  pretiniinarj  meetiog  for  the  purpoie  of  (aking  the  subject  into  con- 
Bidsration  witi  bv  liald  in  Fliiladalphin  on  Ihe  '23d  of  the  present  montii  -,  which  all 
Superinbindenli,  Teicbere,  and  other  ofQcera  of  Sunday  Sohoola  are  iniited  (o 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


,   o  the 
German  pulitenesa  requires,  but  which  do  not  belong  to  an  American  vocabn- 

■  Ilaidolbrrg,  Graud  Dudiy  of  Baden,  30th  Jan.,  ISS. 

At  length  my friend,  I  reply  to  your  letter.    1  should  have  done  it  long 

sinoe,  but  1  hoped  to  tind  an  opporlunity  of  sending  you  at  the  same  time,  aoou 
literary  communication.  As  none  yet  offers,  I  dare  not  any  longer  delay,  sines 
your  letter  haa  informed  me  of  yonr  safe  arrival  beyond  the  ocean,  and  aincc 
you  have  been  good  enoueh  to  aund  me  the  first  number  of  your  work  on  Educt- 
tiun.  I  placed  it  in  the  UniverBity  Museum  liere,  which  contains  a  reading  moat, 
and  it  was  received  with  thaiiktulness.  1  have  to  request  that  you  Kdl  aeui 
tlie  cpiftinuatioM  of  your  work,  and  mention  llie  price  and  the  place  where  the 
Librarian  of  the  Univerflily  hero  r'aii  send  the  money.  1  mnat  also  request, 
that  tliey  be  sent  by  the  least  expensive  conveyance. 

'  I  also  received  the  last  montli,  via.  Hamburg,  two  books  addressed  by  yoar 
liand )  '  Tlie  Journal  of  the  Literary  Convention  at  New  York,'  and  tlie  '  Lec- 
tures before  llie  American  Institute  of  Instruction,'  in  Boston.  1  have  present- 
ed both  to  the  University.  I  unite  my  thanks  with  the  thanka  of  the  tlnivenj^ 
of  Heidelberg,  to  you   and  to  the  excellent  inslitutions  in  whose  name  they  are 

'  The  efibrti)  on  behalf  of  science  in  your  country  ^re  to  us  a  most  gralitying 
spectacle.  The  German  lakes  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  other  nations, 
and  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  Germany  is  constantly  directed  to  the  htera- 

.    ..  :..      ,., ■_„.....,■..    .       iih  the  new  ■-    " 

J  rival  the  eil 
a  the  welfai. 

generations,  ft  in  with  great  satislaction  that  I  see  your  name  in  connection  with 
both  these  institutions,  and  welcome  your  Rial  eflurta  in  tlie   cause. 

For  your  treatise  upon  Vocal  Music  and  its  introduction  into  schools,  I  pren 
your  hand,*  as  all  our  brethren  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  will  do.  Our 
thanks  for  this  be,  that  wc  pray  God  to  bless  your  endeavorB,  and  give  us  the 
plaasure  of  hearing  of  their  success.  1  shall  embrace  the  first  occasion  to  coro- 
'    a  part  of  youi  animating  address  to  the  German  public.     I  shall  alia 


prepari 


ie  of  the  Lectures  of  the  1 


e  kn< 


.. ,  supplement  lo  my  history  of 

Education,  entitled  '  The  Schools  and  their  various  relations.' ' 
With  great  respect, 

Yours,  cordially, 

ScBwiHTl. 

*  A  German  eipressiun  for  pleaaiue  and  thanks. 
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[Thv  folio wingr  commanication  we  think  deserves  the  attention  of  onr  readers,  J 

and  we  hope  will  call  forth  similar  accoonte  (or  rather  more  ikTomhl^  ones)  "^ 

from  other  places.] 

That  there  are  defects,  and  glaring  ones,  too,  in  our  common 
schools,  is  a  fact,  to  prove  which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  Income 
acquainted  with  these  institutions.  That  such  should  be  the  case 
with  those  fountains  which  ought  to  send  forth  knowledge  and  viitu- 
ous  principles,  is  truly  humiliating  to  this  boasted  land  of  scieace* 
Facts  show  that  they  must  be  radically  changed  before  they  caip  be 
called  good  schools. 

Perhaps  the  stale  of  schools  in  one  town,  may  serve  to  show,  in 
some  degree,  their  general  character  throughout  the  difierent  sec- 
tions of  New  England.  For  the  last  two  winters,  the  writer  of  this 
has  been  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  schools  in  the  town  of 

,  county  of ,  Massachusetts. — In  this  town,  consisting 

of  1,300  inhabitants,  there  have  been  heretofore,  seven  districts, 
but  lately  one  of  them  has  been  divided ;  making  now  eidit  in  all. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  fuU  report  ot  each,  school,  but 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  teachers,  or  to  some  otbiBr 
source,  this  could  not  be  procured.  A  general  account:  of  theip, 
however,  may  be  given. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  each  district,  has  been  about  fifty  : 
perhaps  it  may  have  exceeded  that.  One  school,  however,  has 
generally  numbered  from  sixty  to  seventy.  The  daily  number  of 
this  school,  has  been  less  than  forty.  As. a' general  thing,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  has  only  comprised  two  thirds  of  the  number 
belonging  to  the  different  schools.  These  have  been  kept  from  six 
to  nine  months  in  the  year, — ^three  months  by  male  teachen,  aod 
the  remainder,  by  female.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  these  schools 
have  been  kept  by  those  who  have  passed  through  their  preparatory 
course  for  instruction,  in  the  same  schools  which  they  teach,  or  in 
others  in  the  town,  of  the  same  character.  Hence,  no  teacher  can 
be  qualified  for  bis  station  so  long  as  tlie  schools  remain  in  the  state 
in  which  they  have  been  for  some  years  past. 

They  have  been  conducted  on  what  is  called — and  with  pipprie- 
ty — ^the  old  system.  The  books  used  are  altogether  unfit  lor  chil- 
dren. Previous  to  the  year  1830,  lake's  Arithmetic  was  consid- 
ered a  standard  work,  since  which  time,  in  some  of  the  schools, 
systems  have  been  introduced  which  are  more  rational.  Reaiiing 
books  are  various, — ^The  English,  and  Historical  Readers,  Intro- 
duction to  the  English  Reader,  Introduction  to  the  NAliona}«R6ad<* 
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er,  and  Child's  Assistant — Cumtning's,  Marshall's  and  Emersoo's 
Spelling  Books.  Three  teaciiers,  during  ibe  past  winler.  have  ad- 
hered to  the  old  systems  of  Arithmetic.  To  show  the  feelings  of 
oae  of  tbem  respecting  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  state  a  fact  which  occurred  wiihin  a  few  months.  A 
ycMing  man,  a  member  of  a  private  school,  found  a  question  iu  ibis 
Arithmetic,  (he  solution  of  which  is  given,  in  part,  in  the  key, — 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  incorrect.  He  applied  to  bis  teacber, 
who  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  then  asked  the  teachf:r,  before 
mentioned,  whom  he  happened  to  meet  shordy  after,  if  be  would 
exaoaiae  tbe  questioD,  that  he  might  ascertain  whether  ii  was  incor- 
rect or  not.  He  replied,  tbnt  "  be  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  lo 
do  witb  the  botdt — tt  toot  good  for  nothing — there  was  one  in  his 
scl)ool,  and  be  would  be  glad  to  have  that  removed." 

Grammar  has  been  extensively  introduced — generally  Murray's, 
though  in  one  school  Ingersoll's  is  now  used.  Teachers  bare 
generally  thought  that  they  must  set  their  pupils  about  this  study 
before  they  commenced  Arithmciic.  The  work  used  may  not  be 
so  objectionable  in  itself,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  used. 
I  do  not  consider  the  book,  however,  a  suitable  one  for  beginners 
of  any  age.  Children  were  required  lo  commit  the  grammar  to 
memory.  This  was  ttudying  grammar  !  I(  may  be  said,  and 
with  truth,  that  scarcely  one  understood  uiiyihing  that  he  had  passed 
over.  One  boy  observed  to  me,  th^t  he  studied  grammar  many 
winters,  but  never  knew,  as  he  termed  it — 'the  meaning  of  it." 
He  thought,  however,  that  '  if  he  had  spent  as  much  time  upon 
Geography,  he  should  ha?e  known  someihing.  For  the  truth  of 
his  last  remark,  I  will  not  vouch  ;  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  dif- 
ferent studies  of  the  schools  have  been  cnnducled,  like  that  of 
Grammar,  that  is,  not  understandingly.  Perhaps  Geography  has 
been  attended  lo  more  raiionully  than  anything  else;  though  this 
has  been  without  apparatus.  In  these  schools,  as  in  many  others 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  very  few  things  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood,— and  those  few,  not  tit!  ihe  pupil  has  been  drilled  many 
years  upon  them ;  when  they  might  have  been  learned  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Teachers  have  found  the  schools,  on  entering  them,  in  a  bad 
state,  and  have  left  them  no  belter  than  ihey  found  them.  They 
have  followed  the  beaten  track  of  their  predecessors,  without  dar- 
ing to  call  in  question  any  of  ihcir  proceedings,  or  cxaminiDg 
for  themselves,  whether  things  li;i(l  been  riglii  or  wrong — without 
introducing  anything  new,  which  would  be  really  improvements,  for 
fear  of  combating  the  long  established  prejudices  of  the  people. 

Old  and  young,  from  tbe  child  of  four  years  to  the  young  man 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  attend  the  same  school,  which  is  a  great  evil 
The  younger  ones  bare  nothing  assigned   diem   by  tbe    teacber 
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to  gain  their  dttention,  and  therefore  are  restless,  and  form  habits 
which  often  injure  them  through  life.  As  a  general  thing,  from  the 
age  of  four  to  eight  or  ten,  they  do  nothing  but  read,  or  rather  look 
ovevy  their  spelling  or  reading  book.  Many  a  child  has  nothingbut 
the  dry,  uninteresting  task  of  the  spelling  book  for  years.  This 
course  tends  to  form  habits  of  idleness,  that  are  seldom  if  ever  re- 
moved. 

The  school-houses  are  small  and  badly  constru/cted.  It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  the  school-houses  of  this  town  are  like  those 
of  the  adjacent  towns.  The  general  size  may  be  about  twenty  four 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  or  nineteen  wide ;  and  the  height  of  the 
walls  seven  feet.  If  the  house  is  warmed  by  a  stove,  it  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  directly  in  the  place  that  should  be  unoccu- 
pied. Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  one  district  to  erect  a 
new  house,  but  the  majority  say — *  It  is  as  good  as  that  which  our 
fathers  had — we  were  educated  in  the  same — some  of  our  able  men 
were  educated  there, — therefore  it  is  good  enough.^ 

The  schools  have  been  conducted  without  much  system.  Reading 
t  he  first  thing  in  the  morning,  beginning  with  the  first  class,  and 
so  down  to  the  lowest.  The  exercise  of  reading  in  the  afternoon, 
the  same  as  in  the  forenoon.  If  there  were  recitations  in  Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic,  &c.  they  were  attended  to  after  reading,  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  The  duties  of  the  day  closed  with  an 
exercise  from  the  Spelling  book.  The  pupils  were  arranged  on 
the  floor,  like  the  columns  of  words  in  the  spelling  book,  upon 
which  they  are  drilled.  These  columns  have  \he\vnead  wadfiot^ 
so  that  if  one  misspells  a  word,  his  neighbor  takes  it ;  if  he  spells  it 
correctly,  he  changes    place  mth  bis  classmate. 

This  is,  in  some  degree,  a  description  of  the  schools  in  one  town, 
but  it  will  answer  for  many.  We  talk  loudly  in  our  public  journals 
about  the  good  schools  of  New  England,  but  experience  has  taught 
me  that  these  good  schools  are  to  be  found  only  in  favored  places-— 
^  few  and  far  oetween.'  In  many  places,  any  one,  calling  himself 
a  schoolmaster  J  is  employed,  provided  he  will  engage  for  small 
wages  to  teach  a  school ! — to  train  up  young  immortals  for  their 
place  on  earth,  and  for  their  native  heaven  ! 

Teachers  are  iraqualified  for  their  duty.  Public  opinion,  in  our 
country  towns,  respecting  schools,  is  low,  and  now  the  question 
arises  ;  What  shall  be  donie  ?  Will  our  Legislative  provision  amount 
to  anything  more  than  a  name,  unless  the  people  themselves  take 
an  interest  in  this  work  ?  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  unless  there 
is  an  immediate  change  in  the  minds  of  many,  more  serious  evils 
will  result  than  have  ever  resulted  heretofore.  The  alarm  should 
be  sounded  throughout  the  land,  till  the  people  are  awake  to  their 
duty,  and  performing  it.  S.  P.  D. 
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Art.    II. — On  Teaching  the  Abbeeviations,  Capitals,  Aim 
NuHEBAL   Letters. 

Mant  spelling  books  contato  one  (m-  (iro  tables  of  the  abbreria- 
lions  in  most  common  use.  As  soon  as  children  io  our  schools  can 
read  with  tolerable  rapidity,  they  are  usually  reqi<ired  lo  comintt 
ibeni  to  memory.  This  is  done  partly  from  a  conviction  of  Uieir 
utility,  nnd  partly  to  furnish  liie  pupils  with  employment. 

But  3^  they  are  repeated  by  the  scholars  in  school  from  day  to 
day,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  younger  pupils  Jearii  ibem  6]r 
rote;  so  that  no  studying  ihem  is  demanded.  From  this  very  fact, 
however.  In  part  at  least,  their  knowledge  is  often  very  imper- 
fect. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  remarks  is  to  exliibil  some  errors 
into  which  roost  pupils  fall,  betause  they  learn  them  wholly  by  rote, 
and  never  have  them  properly  explained.  For  example,  I  hare 
found  many  piipds,  and  even  teachers,  who  would  read  '  Messrs. 
Howe  6l  Smith,'  thus  ;  '  Gentlemen  Sirs  Howe  St  Smith,'  because 
the  spelho^  books  say,  '  Messrs. — Genileraeji,  Sirs.'  Now,  had 
iheiv  attention  bet^n  properly  directed  to  the  subject,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, ibey  could  not  have  failed  (o  observe,  that  the  author  of  the 
spelling  book  did  not  intend  this,  but  only  left  ii  at  their  option  to 
say  either '  Gentlemen  Howe  8i  Smith,'  or '  Sirs  Howe  k.  Smith.* 
To  lake  both  the  appellations,  was  no  more  !)is  iiiieniioii  tlian  that 
'  Dr.  Brown.'  should  be  read  '  Doctor  or  Debtor  Brown.' 

This  subject  may  seem  trifling  to  many  ;  and  if  it  were  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind,  or  if  it  were  confined  to  a  few  obscure  schools, 
it  might  justly  be  deemed  so  ;  but  when  we  6nd  it,  in  some  parts 
of  our  country,  so  general  as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  a  whole 
Board  of  School  Visitors,  when  Jor  ike  first  time  they  leant  that 
the  practice  is  erroneous,  it  certainly  cannot  be  an  unimportant  niat- 
icr. 

A  few  more  errors  of  a  kindred  character  will  now  be  mentiooed. 
Viz.,  which  is  defined  '  lo  vnl,  namely,' — that  is,  to  wit,  or  name- 
ly, leaving  it  to  ihe  reader  to  choose  between  the  two,— is  ver^- 
generally  read  at  schools  lo  wit  namely.  The  same  remark  is  true 
of  M,  though  it  rarely  occurs  except  In  books  connected  with  civi! 
or  judicial  concerns.  Even  those  which  have  but  one  definition, 
such  as  e.  g.,  i.  e.,  L.  S.,  and  more  which  could  be  named,  if  it 
were  necessary,  often  perplex  children,  who  can  repeat  the  table  from 
beginning  to  end ;  not  only  at  school,  hut  even  through  much  of  their 
remaining  lives. 

How  easy  would  it  be  for  a  teacher  to  prevent  all  this,  by  practi- 
cal examples  on  a  slate  or  black  board.  Let  him  write  down 
such  examples  as  were  introduced  above,  and  holding  up  the  slate 
to  the  view  of  the   whole  class,   inquire  how  they  should  be  read. 
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It  would  require  but  a  few  lessoos  of  this  sort  to  give  tfaeni  a  thor- 
ough and  practical  understaading  of  the  whole  suhject ;  would  save 
much  time ;  and  prevent  their  carrying  with  them  into  life  much 
error. 

Remarks  of  the  same  kind  may  be  applied  lo  capitals  and  nume- 
rals. There  are  few  children  in  our  schools  who  cannot  repeat  the 
rule  for  placing  capiial  letters;  yet  there  are  very  few  indeed  who 
do  not  make  egregious  blunders  when  ihey  attend  lo  composition. 
They  will  begin  most  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being — some- 
umes  all  of  them — with  a  small  letter.  The  interjection  O,  and 
frequenlly  the  pronoun  I,  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  of  what  possible  use  is  it  to  take  pains  to  commit  the  rule 
to  memory,  and  spend  time  in  reciting  it  every  day,  when  it  answers 
no  pracdcal  purpose  in  the  end?  A  few  lessons  on  the  slate  or 
black  board  would  explain  the  whole  subject,  and  fix  the  ideas,  if 
not  the  tBords,  in  the  pupil's  mind.  How  much  error,  and  re- 
proach, and  moriidcation,  would  thus  be  prevented  ! 

If  the  errors  alluded  to  were  the  result  of  heedlessness  alone,  the 
case  would  be  altered.  But  in  fact  many  persons  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  "rite  a  good  hand,  and  compose  with 
a  great  deal  of  propriety  in  other  respects,  are  found  to  use  small 
letters  for  the  pronoun  I,  and  Interjection  O.  How  diminutive  it 
makes  a  fine  piece  of  composition  appear,  even  when  written  in  an 
elegant  hand  ! 

The  fault  is  in  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  which  ren- 
der nothing  intelligible.  The  practical  application  of  the  rulei, 
which   the  pupil  now  barely  commits  to  memory,  is  what  is  wanted. 

The  remarks  here  made  are  applicable  in  a  degree  to  the  com- 
mon method  of  teaching  the  numeral  htteri.  But  as  children 
are  early  taught  to  read  ibe  New  Testament,  where  these  letters 
often  occur,'  a  partial  knowledge  of  their  use  is  usually  obtained  ; 
as  far,  at  least,  as  fifty  or  sixty.  Beyond  this,  their  ideas  are 
wholly  confused  and  indefinite.  Ah  Obsckvhu 


Aat.  m. — Rise  un>  Pboobess  or  tbk  Philadelphia  Socibtt 

rOB  TBK  ESTABLISHHKNT  AND  SuTPOBT  O*  CaASITT  ScBOOLS. 

This  useful  Society  had  its  origin  in  IT99.  A  few  young  meri' 
in  Philadelphia  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  long  evenings  «f 
winter  for  social  conversation.  At  one  of  these  meetings  it  waa  aof- 
gested  that  they  might  employ  their  time  profitably  in  the  gratuiloM 
instmction  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  common  fiigUih 
branches.    The  plan  was  approved,  and  imnwdiBlely  i4op(od';  wmA- 
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this  little  band,  consisting  of  not  more  than  nine  apprentices,  clerks, 
and  yoaag  men  just  commencisg  buBiness,  began  their  operations 
by  opening  an  evening  school,  at  which  frotn  twent;  to  thirtj  chililreii 
attended.  Tbe  members  officiated  as  teachers  by  rotation.  Their 
united  contributions  during  the  first  season  were  oalj  $  16  37  ;  their 
expenditures  somewhat  less. 

The  next  fear  the  society  was  enlarged.  In  June,  I8UI,  a  da^- 
school  was  opened.  Each  member  of  the  association  now  con- 
tributed one  dollar  a  month  to  the  accomplisbment  of  their  bencTident 
purpose.  The  association,  wliich  had  been  hitherto  called  by  another 
name,  now  adopted  its  present  constitution  and   tille. 

By  means  of  the  bequest  of  a  benevolent  German  citizen,  Cbriate- 
pber  Ludwick,  who  died  this  year,  the  society,  about  five  yeara  afier- 
wards,  came  into  possession  of  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $  13,000. 
Bat  withont  delaying  their  measures  tilt  they  should  receive  tto 
bequest,  the  society  in  1803  erected  a  neat  two-storied  brick  scboof 
bouse.  By  the  influence  of  the  late  X>r  Rush,  who  bad  become  ooe 
of  the  members,  j||S,800  were  subscribed  to  paythe  expenses  of  the 
building  and  tbe  lot  of  land  on  which  it  was  located. 

At  this  period  the  number  of  scholars  was  about  sixty,  but  after  tbe 
completion  of  the  building,  which  was  in  1804,  tbe  increase  was  nwn 
rapid.  In  1809  the  number  was  378.  There  was  also  about  tlus 
period  a  considerable  increase  of  funds  in  consequence  of  donatiooa, 
legacies,  and  the  contributions  of  new  members. 

Hitherto  none  but  boys  had  been  received.  In  18 1 1  a  school  was 
establishedfor  girls;  which  at  the  close  of  181S,  contained  ]86pnpik. 
The  income  of  the  society,  from  this  time,  enabled  them  to  expeul 
about  $1,700;  and  to  educate  upwards  of  400  scholars  annually. 

In  1814,  a  library  was  established  for  the  institution.  This  was 
effected  principally  by  the  donations  of  the  citizens,  including  several 
liberal  bookselierB-  Tbe  library  consisted  at  first  of  400  volumes, 
but  it  has  since  been  increased  to  600;  which  are  all  well  selected. 

From  the  last  report  of  ihe  society,  it  appears,  that  since  its  firs* 
establishment  it  has  given  more  or  less  instruction  to  5,235  boys,  and 
3,596  girls ;  many  of  whom  are  now  respectable  and  useful  citizens. 
The  history  of  the  institution  is  a  most  striking  example  of  '  great 
raulti  from  tmall  causes.' 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  an  average  of  452  pupils  in 
the  schools.  The  number  of  boys  who  were  admitted  is  220;  girb, 
265:  discharged,  230  boys,  and  233  girls.  The  present  number  of 
pupils  is  230  boys  and  222  girls.  Of  the  latter,  159  are  instructed 
in  sewing,  and  taught  to  cut,  make,  and  mend  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  others;  thus  qualifying  them  to  become  useful  and  practical 
members  of  society  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  called  to  more. 
The  girls  belonging  to  the  sewing  department  are  divided  into  three 
classes;  two  ol  which  attend  on  alternate  days,  thus  devoting  two 
days  in  the  week  to  this  employment,  and  tbe  remaining  class  attend 
but  one  da^  in  the  week. 

We  are  mdehted  for  these  interesting  facts  to  the  Editor  of  Poul- 
sou's  Daily  Advertiser. 


16^.]  PraOiad  Laton. 


Art.  IV.— PftACTicAL  Lxsbon. 


The  teiicher  holding  in  her  hand  the  frannent  of  a  atone,  asks — Child- 
reo,  do  you  see  what  1  have  in  m;  bandf  C.  Nothing  but  a  piece  of 
■tone.  T.  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  I  am  eoioe  to  do  with  it  ?  1st  C, 
I  don't  know.  3d  C.  Talk  to  ua  about  it  SdC  TeU  ub  to  think  about  it 
r.  Can  any  one  of  you  think  of  anything  to  say  about  it?  [A  pause.] 
T.  who  made  it?  C.  God  made  it;  for  he  made  eveiything-.  1'.  Did  be 
make  it  for  any  purpose?  C.  He  did,  for  nothing  is  made  in  vain.  T.  Can 
you  think  of  any  use  to  which  Btouea  are  applied  ?  Each  one  who  can 
think  of  anything  may  tell  me.  C.  To  make  walls,— To  make  door- 
ateps. — Houses  are  UTiderpinned  with  atones. — Dq  not  people  pnve  streets 
with  stones  ? — I  have  seen  a  houar.  made  of  atonos.  T.  Anything  else  ? — 
ThiiJt.  C.  Mill-Btonca  to  grind  com  and  wheat  with.— [went  over  a 
bridge  once  that  was  made  of  atones.  T.  Can  any  one  think  of  anything 
else?  C.  Hearths. are  aonietitnca  made  of  atonea. — Jamba  arc  also  made 
of  marble,  which  is  one  kind  of  stone.  T.  Who  can  think  cf  Bn3rthing  else 
for  which  stones  are  useful  ?  C.  I  remember  of  reading  tliat  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  is  made  of  atone. 

The  teacher  may  ask  the  question  several  times  ;  and  when  no  one  can 
think  of  any  other,  she  may  explain  the  mode  of  obtaining  lime  from  stone,* 
the  value  of  plaster  stone  as  manure,  &,c. 

At  another  time  she  holds  up  a  nail  and  asks — What  is  this,  children  ? 
C-AnaU.  T.  What  ia  it  made  of  ?  C.Iron.  T.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
iron  comes  from — does  it  Krow,  aa  trees  do  ?  C.  No,  it  is  obtained  from 
the  around.  T,  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  is  made  out  of  iron  ? 
C  Yes — a  knife,  a  chain,  an  axe,  a  crane,  a  hoe,  a  part  of  ploughs  and 
borrows.  T.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  ?  C.  Yes — the  stove  is  made 
of  iron.  T.  Can  you  think  of  anythmg  elae  ?  C.  Yea — a  horse  shoo, 
T.  Anything  tlae  ? 

When  the  tBachcr  has  elicited  every  answer  that  can  be  given  by  the 
children,  she  varies  her  quesliuns,  and  inquires  whctlicr  it  ia  very  useful, 
whether  people  could  live  in  civilized  aociety  without  it,  or  whether  iron  or 
copper  is  more  useful.  The  conclusione  the;  will  be  able  to  form  will  be 
generally  found  correct.  The  chief  benefit  of  this  course  ia,  the  eserciae 
of  mind  it  gives  to  children.  They  are  led  to  think,  to  examine,  and  to 
inquire,  and  will  thus  be  led  to  form  habits  of  reflection. 

A  knife,  book,  pen,  piece  of  gloss,  watch,  flower,  stick,  Si,c.  may  be  used 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  exercise  will  always  receive  attention. 

The  course  may  be  varied  by  proposing  questions  like  the  following. 
Can  any  child  mention  anything^  that  is  great?    Why  is great?     Who 

■"  "■    1   something   that  is   good?      Why  is good?      Mention 

,    .  -      .,.,,.        ,.r,.    .  -'■-■--     Can ■— 


something  that  ia  valuable.     Why  ia valuable? 

*  Frequeol,  ihort  and  simpla  axplanationi  of  tfai*  lort,  will  inttrsat  the  pupils, 
and  enable  tlia  laMher  to  kaep  up  thair  attanlion  a  conaiderable  tjnw ',  ^t 
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•DTthing  that  ia  beuiUful  ?  Wh^  is  it  beaBtifgt  7  Tell  me  of  aometlpng 
tli&t  ii  mean,  unkind,  cowardly,  wicked,  virtuous,  beneroleut,  lovely,  piaise- 
worthy,  &.C.  &.C.  In  giving  anewen  ta  thew  qneatianB,  cbiidran  will  oAen 
discover  reflection  surprismg  to  any  ona  who  nu  never  madS'tlie  experi- 
ment 

If  it  ia  asked,  how  much  time  should  be  occupied  in  lessouB  of  th» 
chsntcter?  This  must  always  be  determined  bv  circnmstanceB,  Intvoj 
prwMDy  sdtoat,  however,  aotne  part  of  both  the  mormnf  ami  afteiiMMB 
ought  to  be  thna  occupied. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REacLALiona  of  the  Scbooi.  Conmittke  or  GLOCCianB,  Mam. 

Art.  I.  As  all  the  inBtrnctors  derive  their  authority  from  this  board,  tb^ 
shsll  be  aiike  reapansible  to  it  for  the  faithfiil  diachaive  of  tbeir  appropriHt 
duties.  In  inatsncca  of  nn&ithfulneaB  in  office,  it  sball  be  the  duty  of  Ob 
Prudential  Committee  to  repreaent  the  same  to  the  sub-committee  of  lln 
school  in  question,  and  through  them  to  this  board ;  that  any  abuse  of  their 
confidence  may  be  promptly  corrected. 

Art.  2.  The  inatructoia  shall  be  punctual  in  their  attendance  at  the 
houra  appointed  for  opening  the  schools,  and  shall  require  like  punctnali^ 
of  the  scholars  ;  and  aa  great  evils  have  been  experienced  in  consequenee 
of  numerous  instances  of  tardiness  and  absence,  mstructora  are  reqmred  to 
carr^  into  effect  the  following  rules :  — 

fi-gt.  The  exercise  shall  commence  punctually  at  the  bonr  aamgned  ftr 
opening  the  schools. 

Second.  The  door  of  the  school  room  shall  remain  optn  fifleen  minutes 
after  the  commencement  of  the  excrciEcs,  and  thall  Uun  bt  clottd;  and  no 
scholar  who  is  then  absent  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  school,  until  the 
exercises  are  again  commenced  on  tlie  succeeding  part  of  the  same  day,  or 
the  following  day.  Provided,  however.  That  during  the  winter  quarter,  an 
extension  of  five  minutes  sba]]  be  allowed  to  scholars  living  more  than  one 
mile  from  the  school. 

T^ird.  No  scholar  shall  be  permitted  to  be  absent  Irom  school  except  in 
case  of  sickness,  or  death,  in  the  family  to  which  said  scholar  belongs. 

Ihtirlk.  When  any  scholar,  not  entitled  to  be  excused  for  either  of  these 
reasons,  shall  have  been  absent  'twice  in  a  month,  said  scholar  shoU  be 
forthwitli  dismissed  from  the  school,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  join  the 
same,  except  by  virtue  of  authority  previously  obtained  from  a  member  of 
the  sub-committee  of  the  district  Provided,  hotctwr.  That  in  cases,  in 
which  it  shall  appear  that  boys  or  girls  are  unable  to  attend  school,  except 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  it  shallbe  competent  for  the  sub-committees, 
upon  being  satisfied  of  the  facts,  to  grant  permission  to  such  individuals  to 
attend  school  thereafter  on  such  conditions  as  the  circumstances,  in  the 
case,  may  seem  to  require. 

Art  0.  Strict  regard  shall  also  be  paid  to  the  hours  assigned  for  cloHng 
the  schools;  and  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  before  the  same, 
except  at  the  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  expressed  personally  Kt  the 
time,  or  by  note,  or  special  messenger. 

Art.  4.  No  new  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  any  district  school  except 
on  Monday  of  each  week,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  at  any  one 
time  under  one  teacher,  shall  Dot  exceed  sixty. 
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Art.  5.  No  child  under  seven  jretni  of  tge  will  be  Kdraitted  to  a  distiict 
school,  kept  by  a  master,  between  the  last  of  November  and  the  last  of 
March.  Promdtd  howtoer,  that  children  five  fears  old  majr  attend  such 
school,  ID  s  diatrict  not  containing  aixtj  scholars  ;  in  which  case  mate  chil- 
dren shall  have  the  preference.  Whenever  there  are  in  snj  each  school, 
more  than  sixty  pupils  over  seven  years  of  age,  the  youngest  shall  be  dia- 
missed,  until  the  number  be  reduced  to  sixty. 

Art.  6.  No  child  under  four  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  to  a  dis- 
trict school,  kept  bj  a  mistress  ;  nor  under  six  years  where  the  number 
of  schhlars  exceed  sixty ;  in  which  case  female  children  shall  have  the 

Art.  ^.  It  is  recommended  that  the  morning  exercises  of  the  schools 
conunence  with  reading  the  scriptures ;  and  the  evening  exercines  be  con- 
cluded in  the  same  manner. 

Art  9.  In  case  of  bad  behaviour  of  any  scholar,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  instructor  to  inTorm  the  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  of  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  the  prudential  committee  shall  have  power  to  expel  such  scholar 
from  school,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee^nor  shall  such  scholar  he  restored  until  there  has  been  given  full 
and  open  manifestation  of  contrition,  as   well  as   satisfactory  evidence  of 

Art.  10.  Every  instructor  shall  keep  an  accorate  bill,  in  which  shall  be 
recorded  the  names,  ages,  and  absence  of  the  pupils,  and  such  other  particu- 
lars of  their  conduct,  as  shall  enable  the  committee,  at  each  visitation,  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  their  proficiency. 

Art  II.  Two  half  days  each  week,  the  days  of  Annual  Fast,  and 
Thanhsgrviog,  Christmas  Day,  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  ma^  be  allowed  te 
holidays;  and  no  others  shall  be  allowed, except  by  special  vote  of  the 
School  Committee. 


Play  for  Ewpluti-vo  the  Illitiois  School  Pusn. 

The  school  fund  of  Illinois  amounts  to  462,000.  This  fund,  (which  is 
annually  accumulatiog  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,)  at  fi  per  cent,  inter- 
est, would  produce  an  annual  revenue  available  to  common  schools,  of 
about  $5,000.  At  10  per  cent,  interest,  (and  who  would  not  (rive  thot  with 
ample  security,}  the  income  would  be  $8,200.  The  number  of  children  and 
youth,  in  Illinois,  betweeii  the  age?  of  5  and  IG  years,  all  of  which  ought  to 
he  in  school,  is  about  tU.OOO.  To  divide  this  sum  between  tliese  children, 
as  payment  for  tuition,  would  give  Uvelee  and  a  half  cenli  tocuch  scholar,  per 
annum.  This  would  not  pay  for  quite  four  days  tuition  at  the  rate  of  twu 
dollars  per  quarter. 

Now  with  all  due  deference  to  the  congregated  wisdom  of  the  stair, 
which  the  people  may  elijct  to  meet  at  Vamluliu  next  winter,  we  wilt  sug- 
gest the  foUowing  project. 

A  poor  young  man,  by  laboring  two  honrs  in  a  day,  can  be  supported  at 
any  of  the  public  or  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  common 
schools,  in  board  and  tuition,  for  thirty  dollars  per  annum.  For  the  want 
of  this  thirty  dollars,  hundreds  of  ver^  promising  youth  would  rejoice  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  if  they  could  have  this  aid.  Now 
for  the 

PlUMBCT. 

Let  the  legislature  o^anizfl  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  school 
fund,  and  authorize  this  boari  to  loan  annually,  fbr  three  years,  thir^  dol- 
lars a  year,  to  such  indigent  youth  of  good  moral  chtncter  u  may  ^iply. 


each  county  receiving  its  share— !iis  frienda  giving  good  security  for  re- 
minding the  money.  Let  Ibcee  beneGciaries  an nualJy  exhibit  to  Uie  gov* 
eiSM'  ft  certificate  of  their  good  morals  and  progrese  in  study.  At  the 
exjHration  of  three  yean,  it  is  presumed  they  will  be  thoroughly  qualified 
,  to  teach  a  fint  rate  school.  If  tlien  theee  beneficiartee  ehsll  teach  a  ^od 
school  in  this  state  for  the  three  consecutive  jeats  following,  of  which 
tiu:t  they  shall  produce  tfat  certificate  of  the  county  cDnunisaionere'  court, 
then  the  loan  they  hive  received  in  their  education  shall  be  caDcclled.  If 
they  do  not  teach,  it  shall  be  refunded  with  interest.  Thus  applied,  $5,000 
would  educate  166  studetils.  Suppose  150  of  these  taught  school  for 
three  years — themselves  having  been  thorongbly  (lualihed  for  the  bnsi- 
ness,^ — and  their  schools  had  an  average  of  2i>  scholars, — the  number 
taught  would  be  3,760  pupils.  Many  of  these  would  become  teachera  in 
turn.  If  any  one  can  invent  a  better  scbeoie  than  this  to  raabe  the  inter- 
eit  of  the  school  fiind  atsitable,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education 
tiiroogb  the  population  of  our  state,  we  will  cheerfully  surrender  our  project 
to  hu.  lUinaU  paper. 


INTELIIGENCE. 

LiBi  SiHiHAVr,  Ohio.  . 

Lane  SeraiDary  is  only  two  milas  distant  from  CinciDi 
diitinct  departmeuti, — a  Litemy  and  Thaological  school.    A  prapantoiy  or 
rrammar  school  for  boys  from  tea  to  fifteen  years  of  ive,  to  be  coimactvd  with 

the  literary  department,  is  bIbo  contemplated.  The  liberal  funds  and  endow- 
raents  of  this  initilution  will  undoubtedly  secure  the  best  possible  means  of  in- 
struction in  ball)  departments.  The  andowmenU  of  the  theological  department 
especlalty,  are  uncommonly  ample. 

When  the  buildings  about  to  be  erected  shall  be  completed,  150  studenU  can 
be  accommodated,  each  with  a  single  room.  Tuition  in  the  theological  deport- 
ment is  gratuitous ;  in  the  lileriry  department,  f2U  a  year.  Room  rent,  fiiel, 
light,  washing,  &c.  $10,  and  board  $40  per  annum. 

The  connection  of  manual  labor  with  study  at  this  seminary  will,  however, 
reduce  the  etpenees  almost  to  nothing.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  '.f  the  institu- 
tion that  eecry  sludent  shall  devote  not  less  than  Ihree  hotin  each  day  to  agrictd- 
luTol  and  michanUal  lobar,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  deducted  from  their 
eipenses.  Some  of  the  students  have  in  this  way  paid  their  board,  and  others 
the  entire  expense  of  the  literary  department,  $70.  Otheri  still  earn,  by  school 
,     .    .__      _    ....  .  ....        ......  -■  n  of  thtBB  D     -"-- 


nugh  to  defray  the  annual  expense  of  (heir  clothing.  Boys,  unaccuslomsd 
labor,  have  earned  from  $15  to  $3«,  in  4U  weeks.  The  manual  labor  depart- 
nt  is  under  the  charge  of  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 


WiJHAK  Finale  Schools  or  Ihddstrv.. 

LB  been  established  in  Weimar,  under  the  im- 
.     seful  during  the 

uaal  year.  The  schools  of  industry  which  the  society  have  opened,  have  given 
instruction  to  3,907  children,  of  whom  several  hundreds,  as  well  as  adult  femalea, 
have  been  maintained  by  employment  in  spinning.  The  Grand  Duchesa  fre* 
quently  visits  these  achouls,  and  bestows  rewards  on  those  pupils  who  are  most 
attentive  end  Industiious.  In  the  asylum  for  the  education  of  orphans  and  dei- 
tilule  children  of  the  better  class,  there  are  at  present  23  pupils  ;  and  the  ineti- 
tntion  continues  to  assist  the  objects  of  its  care,  after  they  have  quitted  its  loof. 
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This  inatilutiiin,  catibliiihed  al  Llms,  Livingiton  County,  was  opened  on  (he 
3diiiitant;  Rev.  Samuel  Luck«y,  D.  D.  PriDcipal.  The  year  ia  divided  into 
Iwo  tf  tina  Tuition  in  the  Englinh  department  $G  a  term  ;  in  the  languages 
and  mnthematicii.  $1Q.     Boird  and  incidental  eipenees  $t  fit)  a  week. 

Thore  IS  a  Female  depsrlmenl  connected  with  the  institution.  Tuition  $13  n 
larm  for  llie  solid  brauciiee;  $7  50  when  Ibe  ornamental  branchis  are  udded. 
•xccpt  muiic,  which  is  $\0  a  term.      Miss  Eliza  Kogers  is  the  principal. 

PuBLro  ScHonL*  IN  PhiLadklthia. 

We  have  received  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllen  of  the 
Pablic  School!  in  the  First  School  District  of  the  State  of  PennirlTania,  from 
which  we  extract  the  foUodring  facts,  in  regard  to  the  Lancaaterian  Schools  in 
that  Diitrict. 

These  schools,  tweWe  in  number,  and  eantwning  4,603  pupils,  tro  conducted 
on  the  Lancuteriaii  plaji.  Among  them  is  a  model  ■chool  of  about  400  popils. 
On  the  pupils,  iacluding  906  whicb  are  permitted  to  attend  other  schools  within 
their  respective  sections  sf  the  district,  $27,695  15,  have  been  expended  during 
the  past  year.  During  the  fourteen  years  wliieh  hare  elapsed  since  the  Lancas- 
lerian  plan  was  adopted,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  sustained  in  them  at  the 
public  eipenio,  is  44,4?7. 

The  subject  of  the  education  of  children  Under  five  yesra  of  age  bos  occupied 
the  atteotion  of  the  Board  of  Contrallers,  and  a  plan  fbi  an  improved  Infant 
School  has  been  submitted  to  them  and  accepted.  They  even  contemplate  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  to  eitablish  a  Model  Infant  Bchool,  wherein  Teachers 
might  be  qualified  to  apply  and  carry  out  the  system. 

Ontario  CouKTr  Lycr-on. 

At  the  semi-nnnUBl  meeting  of  this  society,  lielJ  st  Canandii^na.  May  IClh, 
1o  which  Inipeclors  and  Teachera  of  Schools,  and  other  friends  of  education, 
wore  BpBcially  in\fited,  information  was  reijuested  of  the  doiegales  from  tile 
several  town  Lyceuma,  on  the  following  points,  which  we  would  suggest  a 
proper  topics  for  other  occasions  of  this  kind. 

1,  How  have  the  meetings  of  your  Lyceum  been  conducted  .'  S.  What  inesni; 
have  been  adopted  to  eierl  an  influence  on  schools  .'  3.  Have  School  Teachers 
innerslly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Lyceum  !  If  not  i  why  ?  4.  'What  in- 
fluence has  been  exerted  on  tbqse  who  have  attended .'  5.  Into  how  many  Bohools 
in  your  town  has  ejiv  school   sppnratus  been  introduced  ;  and  if  nny,  what  his 

tor  in  your  schools,  by  a  want  of  fuel,  by  the  poor  state  of  the  school-housea,  or 
by  any  other  cause?  7.  Have  your  Inspectors  visited  your  schoola,  and  what 
kdvontages  bsve  resulted  from  their  visits  P  8-  What  has  been  the  influence  of 
your  Lycenm,  in  exciting  a  desire  for  mental  improvement  in  your  community 
fenerslly  f 

■doplitl  of  establishing  on  tbe  premieea,  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Uioae  connected  with  the  eatablishment.  In  one  of  them,  1^  boys  and  Tl) 
^rls  ore  receiving  instruction  as  day-scholars,  in  rooms  erected  for  tlin  purpose. 
on  their  pTomiaes;— and  arrangements  are  in  preparation  to  meet  an  increase  of 
■cholars  and  improve  their  class ilicati on.  The  parents  of  the  children  contribute 
a  moderate  sum  towards  (he  expenses  of  this  establishment.  In  two  establish- 
mentr,  maatera  ore  pfovided  by  the  firms,  who  instract  the  children  employed, 
both  iu  tbe  morning  and  aflernoon ;  for  which  purpose,  ftnied  inttrvaii  are  al- 
Uieed  by  ilieir  traploycrf.  These  eiamplea  are  likely  to  be  tbllowed  :  und  cannot 
fail  lo  be  attended  with  beneficial  eflects. 

There  is  h  Society  at  Darmstadt,  under  this  name,  which  already  affords  tlie 
means  of  education  to'i50  youths  :  and  assists  tlum  in  clothing  themselves,  pro- 
viding tools,  and  sappljing  other  necessariei. 


S^  htteUigenee.  [June  1, 

PniLtDELmii  Uovee  or  Refuge. 

Tbu  ii  an  Institution  wliose  object  ia  la  proride  an  uylum  for  those  who  bait 
Uken  Iha  Gist  stepa  in  a  vicious  course,  and  inslead  of  sufferine  them  to  become 
ragalar  tsnants  or  tba  almshouse  or  the  prison,  a  burthen  to  tJie  oomniunily,  or 
Um  aabjeeta  of  an  ignominioua  and  eaj'lv  death,  to  provide  them  with  a  tolerable 
edncatioD,  give  Ihem  gkill  in  some  useful  emplofment,  render  them  Btrong  and 
healthj ;  and  give  them,  above  all,  industrious  and  moral  habits. 

Thanamhcrof  inmates  in  the  institution  on  the  first  of  Jaooarj,  1831,  was 
J38-,  of  which  number  87  were  boys,  and  45  airls.    During  the  year  1831,  the  ' 
number  received  was  f23;— SObova  and  24  girls.     During  the  aama  period  9S 
were  diwharged,  including  two  who  died  ;  and  there  remained  in  the  Home,  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1832,  157, 

The  bofi  are  employed  in  book -hi  tiding,  boot  and  eboe-making,  tailoring,  and 
■ ^_.     jjjg  |jj.|jgg  ^iij  |.^j  aa.i]s,  band  boies,  watch  chains,  &c.     The  girli 


nragenerolly  employed  in  house  work. 
lla  number  of  bo~     -'-' -----j 


, )f  boys  who  have  already  been  placed  out  as  apprenticea  is  39: 

if  whom  15  have  been  indentured  to  fitrmere,  5  to  shoe-makers,  3  to  store-keep- 
era,  and  the  remainder  to  various  occupations.  Ten  girls  have  been  appren- 
ticed, all  of  ibem  to  learn  bouse-wifery. 

Only  one  jinnate  of  this  instilulion  ha«  yet  been  returned,  after  having  been 

eicead  fl  !U  a  week  to  each  pupil. 

Tdhkmh  Gicrm. 

Out  readera  are  ptobaUj  aware  that  a  vreeklv  newapapar  baa  b««a  reeenllT 
isaoed  al  Constanlinople.  The  appearance  of  the  fint  newspaper  in  that  gntt 
city  ia  an  interesting  event. 

The  first  eight  or  ten  nnmbsra  have  reached  this  country-  The  piper  ia  print- 
ed on  a  handsome  ihest,  in  the  Frsnch  language  ;  and  entitled  '  La  Honitenr 
Ottoman.' 

We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  first  number,  that  the  Sultan  takes  considerBUe 
interest  in  the  eubject  of  Education.  During  the  last  summer  he  visited  a  few 
of  the  cities  ofTurhey  in  Europe  ;  ar.d  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  paid 
great  attention  to  the  schools.  The  populace  crowded  to  welcome  him  backi 
and  boats  awaited  him,  filled  with  the  children  of  the  Turkish  schools  of  Con- 
stantinople, under  the  charge  of  their  teachers.  The  Sultan  gave  $50,000  to 
the  Turkish  ecbools,  ^,000  to  tlie  Greek,  and  $7,500  to  each  of  the  Arminian 
and  Jewish  schools,  and  $5,000  to  the  Catholic. 

On  the  day  when  the  heir  apparent  began  his  course  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  militia,  the  troops,  and  the  people  assembled  on  the  plains  of 
Ibtaham  Aga,  and  the  chitilren  of  the  schools  were  also  drawn  out,  fomiah- 
ed  with  tents,  and  presented  with  a  donation  of  money.  All  this  certunly 
indicates  a  liberality  of  views  and  feelings,  hitherto  anknown  in  the  '  Sublime 

Jewish  School  at  Paais. 
1'his  school,  which  ia  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jewiifa 
<  Sscie(jr(lei.,4mis  ilu  TraDoif,' maintains  and  educates,  at  this  moment,  300  pu- 
pils, the  children  of  the  poorer  class  of  Jews  in  the  French  metropolis.  For 
several  years  past  they  have  been  enlirelv  clad  through  the  liberalilv  of  M.  de 
Rothschild.  It  is  eitraordinarj  how  much  is  done  with  the  scanty  funds  whicli 
this  school  posaessas.  An  income  scarcely  exceeding  6000  francs  ($1125}  has 
saCBced  not  merely  to  leach  the  pupils  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  to 
instruct  those  of  them  in  mathematics,  grammar,  and  linear  design,  whom  the 
necessities  of  their  parents  do  not  call  away  fVom  the  establishment  at  an  early 
age.  Even  atler  their  education  is  considsred  as  completed,  the  society  finM 
them  a  master,  at  an  expense  of  2700  fraaesa  year,  nised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  when  they  are  capable  of  working  for  themsalves,  provides  them  with 
tools. 
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Art.  1— On  Gotebnment  in  SeHooLS. 

LtetoTti  to  FoHoUTiaehera  on  Sdtool  &tping,  by  8.  R.  HaU.  Rich- 
ardBOD,  Lord  &,  HotUook.    ISmo.  pp.  179. 

The  lectures  of  Mr  Hall  to  female  teachers,  abound  wHIi  that 
practical  good  sense  and  experience  which  are  characteristic  of 

the  former  series  on  school  keeping,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
,  of  every  lady  engaged  in  the  ioslruction  of  common  schools,  who 
feels  the  need  of  aid  in  her  task,  or  is  disposed  to  avail  herself  of 
the  experience  of  othets.  To  euch  we  connot  offer  a  bettar 
recon:imendatioii  than  the  following  lecture  extracted  from  it.  "(o 
others,  the  book  will  he  useless. 

'  On  entering  your  Bchool-TOom,  one  of  the  first  questions  ;ou  will 
ask  ,  is,  How  ought  these  children  to  be  goferned?— ^d  another 
will  follow.  How  can  /govern  them? — To  Buggeatktns  oa  these  sub- 
jects, I  now  invite  jour  attention. 

1.  How  ought  children  to  be  governed  in  Khool  1 

They  are  intelligent  beings,  and  of  course  are  to  be  gorenwl  as 
eucb.  They  are  able  to  distinguiah,  in  many  caseB,  between  right 
and  wrong ; — or  if  not,  when  jfrtt  placed  iinderyour  care,  they  may 
■oon  be  made  capable  of  doing  it.  They  have  senaibilities;  they  can 
easily  distinguish  between  a  smile  and  a  frown, — between  a  friend 
and  an  enemy.  They  may  be  moved  by  kindness  or  unkindness, — 
tbey  are  capable  of  being  inflnenced  by  various  kinds  of  motives. 

They  ought  then  to  be  governed  as  rational,  and  not  sa  irrational 
beings.  The  bmtes  must  bo  controlled  us  .brutes.  The  whip  and 
the  goad  may  be  the  most  necessary  inBtttaieats  with  them,  as  they 
are  incapable  of  appreciatint;  four  reasons,  or  of  understanding  the 
groond  of  the  requisitions  jou  make.  Nol  so  with  those  whom  you 
are  to  control  and  govern.  They  are  inielligent,  and  can  compre- 
hend principles,  and  draw  inferences  from  them.  The  following  di- 
rections present  the  general  course  I  wish  to  recommend. 

1.  Require  nothing  of  your  pupils  tobieh  is  anreasonablf.  Some 
demands  must  be  made,  if  you  would  have  the  school  a  source  of  en- 
joyment to  them  or  of  pleasure  to  yourselves.  But  in  all  these  you 
are  to  consult  both  their  good,  and  your  moral  obligalioas.  Whatever 
will  lay  a  foundation  for  their  highest  improvement,  cannot  be  neglect- 
ed with  impunity.  And  whatever  is  not  necessary  lo  this,  you  cannot 
justly  demand. 

Do  you  ask  what  requisitions  may  reasonably  be  made  of  them? 
The  answer  must  be  varied  wiili  circumstances.  But  in  general 
terras,  ihey  ought  always  to  attend  to  the  objects,  for  which  ihey  are 
furnished  with  the  means  of  instruction.  If  able  to  study,  they  must 
he  required  to  do  it.  If  able  lo  learn  a  lesson,  ihey  must  be  obliged 
33 
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toaccomplisli  il  in  a.  r<:iiEo[ia.Nc  lime.  Tliey  must  be  made  senaible 
of  liieir  July  to  obey  all  ihe  necessary  laws  of  tbe  scbool.  They  may 
properly  be  expected  and  reijuired  lo  treat  their  teacher  with  respect, 
and  each  other  with  kindness.  It  is  important  that  they  become 
accustomed  to  realize  that  alt  the  re^ulntions  of  the  school  are  made 
for  them,  and  the  wishes  or  the  instritctor  must  he  their  law.  It  is 
reasonable  that  they  be  required  to  obey  chMtfully,  exactly,  and  «»• 
stantty.  No  rule  made  for  llietn  can  be  disregarded,  without  present 
Uid  future  injury.  Partial  and  imperfect  obedience,  is  little  better 
than  disobedience.  The  dircclion  just  given  implies  that  nothing 
tmreasonabk  can,  with  propriety,  be  demanded  of  them.  The  teftcher 
inUBt  be  juBt  to  herself  and  to  those  she  im^tructK.  She  cannot  make 
KDJUBt  lawH  without  tarnishing  her  character,  and  proving  herself  un- 
worthy of  ihe  confidence  of  children.  She  must  giinrd  against  erran 
in  judging  wlmi  scholars  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  ought  to  aToid. 
In  this  decision,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  regard  iheir  pre.-ent  welfare 
only.  Everything  which  lends  to  lay  the  roandation  for  future  ezcd- 
lence  of  character,  is  equally  important  with  that,  which  regards  their 
piesent  good.  Indeed,  many  of  the  rules  given  them  ought  to  r^ard 
tbe  future,  even  more  than  the  present. 

3.  Maie  every  rule  intelligible,  so  that  il  shall  be  mderstoad  ijr 
gour  scholars. 

It  is  possible,  you  may  think  this  a  direction  with  which  it  is  diffi- 
cnlt  to  comply.  But  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous.  Young  children 
can  be  easily  convinced  on  those  subjects  of  duty,  which  they  are 
able  to  comprehend.  They  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  tbey  are 
furnished  with  books  and  inslruclors.  They  easily  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  any  progress  in  study,  while  ihey  are  idle,  or  engaged 
in  play.  They  know  that  noise  and  confusion  are  not  consistent  with 
the  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  of  course,  they  will  readily 
understand  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  such  laws  as  may  be  requi- 
site, for  securing  order  in  the  exercises  and  success  in  their  studies. 

A  person,  who  has  never  made  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
children,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  correctly  they  decide  on  tbe 
principles  by  which  their  conduct  ought  to  be  governed.  I  should 
feel  very  little  unwillingness  to  obligate  myself  to  abide  by  their  own 
decision,  when  proper  questions  are  fairly  submitted  to  their  good 

*  3.  Uniformly  proceed,  on  the  same  principles  of  government. 

The  importance  of  this  direction  appears  from  two  considerations. 
First,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  feelings  of  the  instructors, 
at  different  times ;  and  secondly,  the  feelings  of  children  are  equally 
variable.  It  will  require  but  half  the  effort  to  bold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment to  day,  that  it  may  require  tomorrow.  With  a  healthy  flow 
of  spirits  at  one  time,  you  can  meet  a  lion  unmoved  ;  but  at  another, 
while  affected  by  some  slight  disease,  while  your  nerves  are  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  a  shadow  may  annoy  you  or  drive  you  from  your  path. 
A  child  will  be  hiought  to  cheerful  submission  at  one  moment,  by 
very  little  effort ;  but  at  another,  it  may  demand  all  your  wisdom  and 
firmness  to  ensure  obedience. 
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Whether  the  difierence  exist  in  the  instructor  or  pupil,  the  irapor- 
tance  of  maintainiDgr  unifiM-inl;,  the  aarae  prittdplet  of  government, 
must  be  obvious.  If  strict  in  discipline  to  day,  and  |ix  tomorrow,— 
if  you  punish  ui  ofienceLat  one  time,  which  you  have  disregarded  at 
another, — or  if  you  su&r  an  irregularity  to  p«as  unnoticed  now,  and 
censure  it  tomorrow ;  h«w  can  your  scholars  have  confidence  in  your 
judgmtnt  ?  How  can  yeu  convince  them  that  your  motires  are  cor- 
rect ?  They  are  very  quick  .to  obseive  any  irregularit/  in  your  mode 
of  teaching  Ihem,  or  in  your  general  system  of  government.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  direction  will  receive  careful  attenliou  froit  all  who  ars 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  schools.  Let  no  ond  raffer  ^^>< 
self  to  be  deceived,  by  thinking  that  irregularity  will  pass  wiltHM 
exerting  an  unhappy  influence.  *    '  '. 

■4,  Govern  with  impartiality. 

I  do  not  give  this  direction  without  a  knowledgie  of  the  difficulty  of 
complying  with  it.  No  teacher  can  entertain  the  same  feelings 
towards  the  scholar  who  is  always  making  mischief  and  giving  occai* 
aion  to  reprove  or  punish  him,  and  another  who  constantly  strives  to 
do  right,  or  commits  an  error  un frequently.  Suj^Kise  both  of  these 
have  been,  in  a  given  instance,  chargeable  with  the  same  fault,  under 
the  same  circumstances;  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  alike.  But  still,  impartiality  requires  this,  and  if  a  difference 
is  made,  its  effects  will  generally  be  injurious.-  The  membera  of 
your  schools  connected  with  the  most  respectable  families,  and  thcMe 
coming  from  families  of  less  consideration,  must  be  governed  by  tlfe<; 
same  general  rules;  and  intercourse  with  them  in  the  presence  of  tW' 
school,  ought  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles.  They  tie 
committed  equally  to  your  care  and  instruction,  and  the  same  kiiid 
and  conciliating  language  must  be  addressed  to  all,  or  you  fail  of 
governing  with  due  impartiality.  If  you  are  willing  to  reprove  one, 
and  unaiUing  to  reprove  another,  it  must  be  impossible  to  conceal 
the  fact  from  the  children.  They  read  the  thoughts  of  teachers, 
almost  as  readily  as  thej  understand  their  language.  Let  me  suggest  " 
the  necessity  of  particular  care  on  tlM  point.  Even  though  you  ex- 
ercise this,  pardon  me  for  saying  I  eltal)  still  hive  some  anxiety,  lest 
yon  should  be  iuflueneed  by  some  undue  bits  of  mind  toward  par- 
ticular individuals.  '    <'- 

5.  GoDem  mildly,  buljlrmli/. 

A  habit  of  being  fretful  or  peeviUi,  will  itlwaya  make  your  company 
and  attention  disagreeable  to  children.  Mo  one  desires  the  preeence 
of  a  person,  who  habitually  cxhibiis  any  unkind  feelings.  Threats 
made  in  such  a  state  of  mind  are  but  little  regarded,  either  by  those 
who  make,  or  thoee  who  hear  them.  Promises  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  aboays  observed.  1  have  heard  expressions  from 
a  teacher  like  these  ; — "  If  you  do  no  agniu  1  'II  whip  your  life  out."— 
"VWferuU  you  as  long  as  I  can  lift  a  rule,"  &c,  &.c'  Now  does  the 
scholar  believe  such  a  teacher?  Does  he  expect  him  to  keep  bis 
word!  Ought  be  to  expect  it?  Such  threats  never  will  be  put  into 
execution,  and  the  cbildreo  know  il.     If  they  do  wrong,  the  teacher'* 
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ezompfe  18  before  tbem,  which  they  will  be  diapoeed  to  plead  in  ex- 
tenaation  of  the  fault. 

X  teacher,  who  iadulges  in  anger  or  in  any  slighter  degree  of  ill 
nature,  must  incur  the  necessity  of  makins  frequent  confossions  to 
the  school;  in  order  to  secure  even  an  impemet  degree  of  confidence. 
To  do  this,  is  always  humiliating,  and  very  few  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge their  errors,  even  when  convinced  it  is  their  duty  so  to  do. 
But  without  suih  readiness,  any  instructions  to  scholars  on  moral  ob* 
ligation,  will  be  of  little  weight. 

It  is  the  common  effect  of  ill  nature,  to  make  him  who  indulges  il 
unhappy.  How  then  can  the  duties  of  the  teacher  be  performed 
successfully,  while  in  such  a  state  of  mind  t 

'  6.  Fulfil  every  engagement  or  promise. 

On  this  much  must  depend;  for  children  are  not  riow  to  learn 
whether  this  is  your  principle  or  not.  If  you  ever  say  to  a  child — **  You 
must  be  corrected  for  this  fault,''  fail  not  to  keep  your  word.  If  a  re- 
quest is  denied  once,  let  it  be  uniformly  denied,  unless  circumstances 
change.  If  a  scholar  is  required  to  do  a  thing,  he  ought  to  know  at 
once  that  he  must  do  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no  excuse.  When  a 
teacher  resolves  to  be  obeyed  in  everything,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  school  of  this  determination.  If  convinced,  every  ciie  wiH 
always  expert  to  yield  obedience  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if  a 
rule  is  once  broken  and  the  teacher  does  not  regard  it,  there  is  a» 
end  of  quiet  submission  and  cheerful  obedience.  I  have  before  said, 
no  unreasonable  laws  should  be  made.  It  is  therefore  indispensaUe 
that  all  which  are  made  should  be  regarded,  and  every  promise  should 
be  faithfully  kept. 

7.  In  order  to  secure  obedience  from  others,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  govern  yourselves. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  this  has  been  implied  in  the  pre- 
vious remarks.  Indeed,  this  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  placed 
as  the  first  prerequisite  to  your  success  in  the  management  of  your 
school.  ''He  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city 
broken  down  and  without  walls."  Self-government  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  exercise  of  government  over  others,  in  every  situation. 
When  I  can  control  myself,  I  have  little  anxiety  about  being  able  to 
influence  those  who  are  committed  to  my  care. 

This  direction  extends  to  many  things.  The  teacher  must  govern 
her  passions — control  her  prejudices — restrain  herself  from  lK>lding 
up  individuals  or  families  as  subjects  of  ridicule — and  many  times, 
she  must  avoid  saying  all  which  might  be  said,  without  sacrificing 
truth.  On  one  point,  I  wish  to  give  a  special  charge.  Never  men- 
tion  the  faults  of  a  scholar,  unless  when  forced  to  do  it,  as  a  correc- 
tion or  warning. 

Many  things  in  the  management  of  families  may  be  proper  subjects 
of  animadversion,  but  I  believe  very  little  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  teachers  telling  of  them.  You  will  need  to  govern  yourselves 
constantly,  with  regard  to  these.  Let  every  teacher  be  master  of 
herself,  and  she  will  easily  control  the  school.' 
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Art.  II. — AsfERicAif  Ltceuh. 

CoHHCjiicitioai  Ts  TFii  Ahbricah  Ltckum. 

[We  received  IheofficUliccount  of  the  proeeadingsof  the  AmericMi  LveeoM 
loo  Itte  for  our  lut  Dumber,  and  ahill  be  obliged,  Ibr  wtnt  of  room,  to  dwilt  the 
tlelBils  until  (he  number  for  July.  We  h&ie  onlj  ipece  for  tbe  Kllowilig  ex- 
tnrta  from  commDnicationa.] 

Aft£k  the  organizaiion  of  the  American  Lyceum,  a  number  of 
letters  rram  gentlemeii  Invited  to  take  part  in  its  [woceedings  veto 
read.  The  followiag  extracts  were  ordered  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  be  published,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  intere^; 
taken  in  the  instituuon  by  enlightened  men. 

From  AUxaadrr  Pnv^,  D.  D.  Iri  VictPrtndtnl. 

flAi,i:M,  ApriOO,  1833. 
'  I  have  nnticipBted  iiiucij  pleasure  in  uttending  tlio  approacliiog  uini- 
vsTB&ry  of  the  American  Lyceum ;  but  ciTcum stances  beyond  my  control 
will  render  il  icnpracticable.  All  who  regard  the  liitiiro  prosperity  of  our 
country,  muHt  contemplate  with  dor^p  solicitude  llio  rising  {jene'ratioit,  and 
consider  as  primarily  important  every  ineaaure  which  involvea  their  im- 
provement, cither  intellectual  or  moral.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  that 
withia  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  destinies  of  our  highly  favored  lanri, 
all  our  interests,  civil,  litenuy,  and  religious,  must  be  committed  to  their 
truat,  each  well  instructed,  virtuous  youth,  may  be  reg'arded  bb  a  great 
public  acquisition,  and  to  rear  up  a  generation  of  this  character  at  worthy 
ofevery  possible  attention  and  sacrifice. 

Popular  education  is  vnty  properly  pronounced,  under  I'rovidence,  the 
comer  rtone  in  our  temple  of  freedom,  and  therefore  the  Patriot,  and  Phi- 
lanthropist, and  Christian,  must  fee]  equally  anxious  for  its  universal  diffu- 
sion, for  tlie  success  of  every  plan  which  has  for  it;B  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lieadsand  hearts  of  our  juvenile  population.  You  will  please, 
therefore,  not  to  consider  my  absence  as  arisinf^  from  any  wont  of  tteal  in 
the  common  cuuse,  but  as  the  occasion  of  cordial  regret ;  and  that  the  Rul- 
er of  oatioris,  who  has  already  favored  us  beyond  any  ottier  people  on  th* 
globe,  may  smile  on  your  deliberations,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  kindred  instiluliona,  preserve  unimpaired  our  very 
distinguished  piivileges,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

Vour  fripnd  and  humble  servant, 

Alek'r  Proudfit.- 
From  Iht  Hon.  Edward  Evertll,  4M  f^iw  PrendenL 

WasHiwoTON,  April  30, 1832. 
<  Youi  printed  note,  in^'iting  me  to  uttend  the  second  ntmual  meeting  of 
the  American  Lyceum,  reached  me  yesterday.  I  should  derive  the  high- 
est eatiafaction  from  complying  with  tliis  request,  and  should  make  it 
a  matter  of  duly  to  do  so  were  it  in  my  power.  'J'lierc  is,  however,  do 
probaljility  that  the  session  of  Congress  will  close  before  the  day  men- 
tioned ;  and  should  it  conlinue  in  session  it  will  he  out  of  my  power  to 
leave  Washington.  This  circunistance  will,  I  trust,  also  bo  received  bj 
■  he  Lyceum  as  an  adequate  apology  for  my  failing  to  deliver  an  Kddrew 
at  the  mpPling,  agri^eably  to  thnir  appointment  of  last  yeiir. 

r  am,  with  high  respecl,  fnilhRilly  yours, 

B.   BvKRBTT.' 
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From  President  lAnddetfy  oflhe  Universihf  of  Muhmlle. 

University  op  Nashville,  April  20, 1831. 

''I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending^  the  second  annual  meet- 
ting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  hut  I  now  find  it  impracticable.  I  drop 
you  tills  hasty  note  to  apologise  for  not  appearing  as  the  representative  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Lyceum,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty  co>opera- 
tion  in  the  great  cause  of  education,  to  which  your  institution  is  devoted. 

I  must  just  add  the  result  of  one  experiment  in  my  own  particular  prov- 
ince, though  it  has  no  connection  with  Lyceums.  I  have  been  here  seven 
and  1^  half  years,  and  during  all  this  period  not  a  premium,  prize,  or  hono- 
rary diistinction  of  f^iy  kind  whatever  has  been  awarded  to  a  student  of 
this  College.  I  have  never  even  hinted  to  an  individual,  however  merito- 
rious, that  I  considered  him  superior  to  others.  I  have  never,  for  example, 
complimented  the  best  writer,  the  best  speaker,  the  best  Greek  or  Math- 
ematical scholar,  nor  taken  a  single  step  towards  distinguishing  one  above 
another,  at  any  time  or  occasion.  I  leave  the  public  and  themselves  to 
judffe  and  speak  of  their  performances  as  they  please.  In  short,  we  are 
entirely  free  from  the  old  vexatious  code  which  atteinpts  everything  by 
College  honors — which  excites  a  few  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  discour- 
ages the  great  mass  altogether.  The  experiment  has  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I  have  never  seen  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  youth  of  any 
Seminary  equally  studious,  or  equally  moral  and  orderly.  No  eonaiden- 
tion  would  induce  me  to  return  to  the  ancient  emulation  <y«fem,  the  mis- 
eries of  which  were  familiar  to  me  long  before  I  crossed  the  moontains. 
Our  youth  study  vastly  more,  and  do  their  work  vastly  better,  than  I  have 
ever  nad  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  an  eastern  Colleire.  The  gov- 
ernment is  as  easy  and  simple  as  that  of  a  private  family.  But  I  have  not 
leisure  just  now  for  details. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

Th:  Lindset.' 

From  Professor  Olmsted^  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Yale  College,  May  2, 1832. 

*  111  health,  and  indispensable  engagements,  have  prevented  my  prepar- 
ing the  essay  which  was  assigned  to  me  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Lyceum  last  year,  and  I  request  the  executive  committee  to  excuse  my 
non-attendance,  as  a  member  of  that  board.  An  imperfect  state  of  healtli 
requires  that  I  should  devote  as  ihuch  of  our  spring  vacation  as  possible 
to  journeying  and  relaxation. 

Hoping  that  the  present  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  may  result  in  much 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  education,  I  subscribe  myself 

Respectfully  yours, 

Deniso.n  Olmsted.' 

From  H'ashington  Irving,  Esq, 

London,  November  14,  1831. 
*I  beg  you  will  communicate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lyceum  my  high  sense  of  the  honor  they  have  done  me  in  inviting 
me'to  deliver  an  address,  or  a  written  essay,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  in  May  next  1  regret,  however,  that  circumstances  put  it  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  society,  thus  flatteringly  signi- 
fied. I  am  not  certain  that  I  shall  be  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
stated.  I  have  a  great  repugnance  to  public  speaking,  and  all  the  time  I 
can  devote  to  literary  occupations  in  my  present  unsetUed  state,  is  so  com- 
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pteteiy  engrosied  in  tlw  completioa  of  plans  long  deferred,  as  to  leave  no 
leisure  for  the  prodaction  of  an  esany  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Lyceum. 
With  beat  wishes  for  the  sncceas  of  an  Institution  that  cannot  but  prove 
of  flignal  service  in  the  inlant  state  of  oui  literature,  and  with  sincere  aa- 
knowledge  me  nts  for  the  expressions  of  penonal  kindness  towards  me,  on 
your  own  part,  I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  gendemen, 

Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

Washihoton  Ikvisi;,' 

Ffom  the  Hon.  7%to.  FrtUiigktti/Mn. 

WABBinoTeit,  April  16, 1B3S. 
'It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
American  Lyceum  in  May  ne^  and  I  have  therefore,  agreeably  to  your 
wishoH,  encloHod  a  paper  containing  a  few  thoughts  on  tne  theme  named 
to  ma.  You  are  aware  that  from  the  nature  of  my  other  duties  here,  I 
could  not  do  much  more  than  testify  my  respect  for  the  institution,  and 
my  desire  that  every,  even  the  most  humble  encouragement,  shonld  ba 
accorded  to  an  enterprise  that  promises  so  much  nsefutaess. 
I  remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

Tnio.  Fnni.iHeHDTiEn.' 

FroM  Mm  C.  E.  Bachtr. 

ClscIBSAT^  April  25, 1632. 

'  Last  summer  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amarican  Lyceum  re- 
quested me  to  furnish  an  essay  upon  'the  appropriate  organization  of 
Female  Schools,'  to  be  read  at  the  approaching  annual  meeting. 

As  by  long  experience,  I  had  gained  some  results  which  I  deemed 
might  he  of  praetical  benefit,  if  communicated,  I  decided  to  avail  myself 
of  an  opportunity  of  oSeiing  them  to  the  public  under  auspices  which 
would  gam  for  them  more  attention  than  their  own  intrinsic  merit  might 
secure,  and  accordingly  signified  my  intention  to  comply  with  the  reqne&t. 
But  before  I  bad  entirely  completed  the  essay,  my  health  became  auclv 
that  my  physician  forbade  mental  efiurt.  The  piece  was  bo  nearly  done, 
that  I  have  been  expecting  evexj  week  to  complete  it,  but  it  is  now  au 


late  that  I  ahall  he  unable  to  fulfil  my  e^agf 


Respectfully  yours, 

C.  E.  BKBcnEB.' 


AsT.    III. — PaiOTlOAL  LCSBOH. 

Objkcts. 

You  may  lake  this  boolf,  and  open  it,  aa  if  you  were  going  to  read  in  it. 
But  stop ;  wliat  book  is  it  ?  '  Easy  Lessons.'  Well ;  what  is  it  r.tide  of? 
'Paper,  ink,  leather,  and  thread.'  To  what  placi!  is  tlie  book  open?  'To 
the  story  of  Lazy  Lawrence.'  Do  vou  hold  the  book  perpendicularly 
when  you  read?  'No.'  Horizontally?  'No.'  How  then?  'Hloping.* 
Yes,  yon  hold  it  sloping,  or  obliqudg.  The  last  is  the  word  I  wish  you  par- 
ticularly to  remember.  How  do  the  lioes  run  which  you  ar^  Eoing;  to  read  ? 
Do  they  run  obliquely  or  horizontally?  'Horizontally.'  TVhich  way? 
'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.'  I  mean  do  you  begin  toward  yonr  left 
hand,  and  read  toward  your  right ;  or  do  the  lines  run  from  right  to  left? 
'  Oh,  they  run  from  left  to  right.'     They  run,  thon,  horizontally,  frjm  left 
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torigbt  Did  you  ever  see  lines  run  in  any  other  (Jireclion?  'Yes)  tfae 
columns  of  words  ia  llie  apellirg  book  are  perpendicular.'  The  colmam 
indeed  uv  ;  bul  wheo  you  read  a  single  word  bb  bAavior,  or  immortal,  do 
not  Uie  lines  run  horizontally  ?  '  They  do,'  Well,  did  you  ever  see  them 
run  otherwiae  ?  '  No,  only  aomctimes  when  TboniBS  writes  without  ruling, 
he  medies  tliem  run  up  hill ;  or  oUii/uely.'  I  am  glad  to  have  you  thinE. 
but  I  meant  [iririted  lines. 

Do  you  know  nlint  a  page  means  P  *  No.'  Well,  you  now  see  Iim 
pages;  Bright  bnnd  page,  and  a  lefl  band  page.  Which  is  the  top  of 
these  pages  ?  Winch  is  the  right  hand  side  of  ths  pages  ?  Which  the 
left  hand  ?  Which  is  the  bottom  of  the  pages  ?  Do  you  know  what  the 
broad  white  space  nt  the  right  and  lefl  hand  sidea  of  the  pages  is  some- 
times culled  ?  '  I  da  not'  It  is  the  Toargin.  '  Do  the  pages  in  all  books 
have  a  margin  ? '  They  dp  ;  though  in  some  it  is  Tcry  wide,  and  in  others 
very  ntnow.  When  tou  are  reading  along  in  a  book,  which  do  yon  read 
first ;  the  right  hand  pa^e,  or  the  left  band  page  P  '  Oh,  the  left*  When 
you'have  read  all  there  is  on  the  right  hand  page  of  a  book,  and  hare  boI 
finished  the  story,  what  do  you  then  do  ?  *  Oh,  I  read  the  rest  of  it,  if  I 
like  the  story.'  But  tbe  rest  ia  in  another  place  in  the  book]  bow  do  jon 
find  it  ?  'I  turn  over  a  leaf.'  That  ia  what  I  wished  to  know.  A  book 
then  contains  leavti,  u  well  as  pages.  How  many  pages  on  a  leafP 
'  'Two.'  If  a  book  consisted  of  only  two  leaves,  bow  manf  pages  woold 
there  he  P  'Four.'  Yes,  tlib  is  correct;  but  how  do  you  know  Uub? 
*  Because  two  ond  two  make  four.'  But  haw  do  you  know  that  two  pages 
and  two  pages  make  four  pages  ?  '  Why,  I  can  connt  them.  Sec  here ; 
there  are  two  pagea  on  this  leaf,  and  two  on  this.  Now  two  and  one  ara 
three,  and  one  more  makes  four.'  Well ;  how  many  pages  are  there  mi 
three  leaves?  'Six.'  On  four  leaves?  'Eight.'  iSnt  many  leave* 
would  it  take  to  make  eight  pages  ?  How  many  to  make  ten  ?  Twelve  ? 
A  book  has  more  pages  than  leaves  then  ;  how  many  more  ?  1  see  you 
do  not  understand  me;  but  suppose  a  book  had  only  two  leaves.  This 
would  be  four  pages  ;  would  it  have  more  pages  than  leaves  ?  '  Certainly-' 
Would  it  have  just  twice  as  many?  'Yes.'  Do  all  books  have  twice 
as  many  pages  as  leaves?  '  Yes.'  Well,  twite  means  double.  Here  are 
two  books.  Four  books  arc  double  that  number.  How  much  is  double 
the  number  five?    'Ten.' 

Do  you  know  what  haif  of  a  thing  means  ?  Here  are  some  apples.  1 
will  cut  some  of  them  in  pieces.  Is  tliere  any  such  thing  now  among 
them  as  half  an  apple  ?  '  Here  is  one  ;  and  here  is  another.'  How  do 
.  you  know  they  are  halves?  Put  them  together;  will  they  both  make 
one  apple  ?  '  Yes.'  Are  the  two  pieces  nearly  alike  ?  '  Ves.'  Well, 
when  anything  is  divided  into  two  pieces,  which  are  alike,  one  of  the 
pieces  is  a  half.  1  will  cut  Ikis  apple  in  two.  Is  this  piece  a  half?  '  No.' 
Why?  'Because  it  is  much  larger  than  the  other.'  Right;  it  is  not  a 
half  of  the  apple,  for  it  ismuch  more  tlian  half.  Is  tlio  other  piece  a  half? 
'  No  ;  it  is  taa  than  a  half.' 

I  will  now  cut  one  of  tliese  halves  in  two  exactly  in  liie  middle.  Now 
what  is  this  called  ?  (No  answer.)  It  is  not  the  half  of  a  whole  apple. 
It  is  the  half  of  a  half;  but  llicro  ia  another  name  for  it,  and  that  is  a 
quarter.  Now  how  many  quarters  is  there  in  half  of  a  thing?  How  many 
in  a  whole  thingp  What  number  of  halves  will  a  whole  apple  make? 
What  number  of  quarters? 

We  sometimes  make  another  use  of  tlio  word  half.  Here  are  two  pins. 
We  aay — half  of  two  pins  is  one  pin.  Half  of  four  pins,  or  four  apples,  is 
two  pins,  or  two  apples,  llalfof  two  Looks  ia  one  book,  cien  if  the  books 
are  not  of  the  same  siie.  Half  of  four  boys  is  two  boys,  even  if  »ne 
of  them  is  very  small,  and  tho  rest  large.     So  of  anything  else. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nb«  JouRiiiL  or  Educitiok 

Wehavejustreceived  tho second  numbei  [the  first  lias  not  reached  ue) 
of  the  ■Eclectic  Inatitute  Journal  of  Education,'  edited  b;  the  fscalty  of 
tbJB  IiiatituCe,as  we  believe,  oneoftbe  moet  valuable  schools  of  our  roun- 
try,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  B,  O,  Peers.  The  folloi%  ing  Prospec- 
tus will  show  its  character: 

'  Ths  abject  of  this  Miniature  Journal  ia  to  oistit  in  executing  tha  |>arpoties 
fbi  which  the  Eclectic  Instjlule  w«i  founded  ',  vii.  to  aid  in  the  l^ffiaial  of  im- 
pnntd  education.  In  the  abaenqe  of  interest  lutGcient  to  induce  the  patronage 
of  eoatein  peiiodiceJe  devoted  to  edocatian,  the  pubHcation  of  thii  paper  ia  un- , 
dertoken  oi  an  experiment,  with  the  hope  that  aornething  mef  he  done  to  awaken 
the  Bttealion  of  our  cammumtf  to  theirightful  dispro portion  that  eii at*  between 
the  wont  and  amount  of  educatioB  ;  to  lecare  intelligent  legislation  upon  the 
subject  of  common  gcboole,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ripe  experience  of 
■ister  States;  to  diffuse  correct  coneeptionaof  theends  and  menne  of  education  : 
and  to  stimulate  our  fellow-laboiers  in  the  businesi  of  initruction,  to  higher  ef- 
foTta  for  self-improvement,  sad  the  improvement  of  their  nobla  profeision. 

It  is  patticoUrlf  desired  bj  ua,  that  our  efforts  ma;  be  useful  to  Common 
Schools;  which,  as  they  must  under  any  circumsUnces  afford  nine  tenths  of  the 
education  of  the  couulij,  we  coiuiot  but  regard  aa  of  incampaiably  more  impor- 
tance and  more  deaeiving  of  entouragement  by  legiatation  or  otherwise,  than  all 
the  colleges  in  the  land.  Tha  Journal  will  therefore  be  sent  to  tboae  teachers 
of  country  schools  whose  names  we  have  obtained,  and  to  any  others  who  shall 
send  us  tfieir  address,  with  request  that  the  copy  or  copies  received,  may  be  cii- 
cnUted  aa  extensively  as  convenient  through  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
It  will  alao  be  forwarded  to  such  clergymen  and  other  prominent  persoas  as  may 
desire  it;  to  all  the  officers  of  government  and  membrra  elect  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  especially  to  editors  of  papers  throughout  the  state,  whose  co-operation  we 
most  earnestly  solicit. 

The  Joum^  will  be  published  semi-monthly  without  charge.  For  any  sums, 
however,  that  may  be  forwarded  as  contributions  to  the  ciiiiie  of  education,  a 
suitable  nnmber  of  additional  copies  shall  be' furnished  to  the  donor,  for  distribu- 
tion.   It  will  be  issued  the  second  and  last  Saturdry  of  each  month,' 

We  rejoice  at  such  an  exhibitiuii  of -zeal  and  benevolence,  and  eameeUy 
hope  it  wUI  be  aiistaiiierl.  We  owe  it  to  justice  to  state  thU  a  sum  more 
than  sufficient,  to  circulate  such  a  work  grotiiitously,  was  pu,id  the  last  year 
ia  providing  for  and  publishing  the  Annois  of  Education,  and  circiilatiDg  - 
gratuitous  copies,  and  that  our  subscription  the  present  year  is  not  likely 
to  do  more  than  discharge  this  arrear,  leaving  all  the  labor  whicll  has 
been  bestoived  to  be  compensated  by  that  richcHt  of  rewards — one  which 
we  shall  ever  deem  sufficient,  so  long  as  we  can  subsist  without  any 
olher — the  liopc  of  doing  good.  Still  nc  would  ask  each  of  those  who 
feel  thatllie  worh  has  been  of  real  value  to  tliem,  whether  be  cannot 
■id  us  in  making  up  the  loss  which  we  have  met  in  supplying  hitn,  and 
especially  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  work  when  we  shall  find 
ourselves  unable  to  sustain  it,  laithmii  any  tacrifite  on  Au  part,  by  procur- 


inc  an  additional  subscriber.    He  would  thus  cheer  and  snatain  i 
a  aegree  which  none  but  the  proprietor  of  a  periodical  can  realize. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Editors  of  the  work  before  us  for  their 
kind  notice  of  the  '  Annals,' and  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  the  following,  in  confirmatioD  of  our  views : 

I,  to  establish 
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mare  duliact.    Should  ha  euccti 

wUhei,  uid  shall  have  oDt  feeble  i       . .  ,  „ 

the  tluDks  ofhi*  country,  becaiiee  he  will  have  done  much  to   disabuse  I 
of  Educalioa  of  the  greateit  evils  wilb  which  It  hu  bsen  burdened. 

Betweea  the  EduaUOr  out!  mere  InMtmttor  there  is  la  wide  s  diOerence  u 
between  the  office!  of  the  giiiileiier  und  the  niechuiic. — The  lirat  ■■  (loocenwd 
with  living  niitter,  uid  ^  euncess  ia  eiscll]'   proportioned  lo  the    amount  of 

■aame.  Hia  tuk  and  hii  powers  ura  liiEUti-'l  '  .ii<i<  I  >  i.>  ;<i<<-.  ii''<i_'  '.,<-  .  iii-mn- 
■tuicra  which  eipeiience  bn?  ahoim  In  li.-  :'  .■    ■  ■':      He 

raaj,  for  eiample,  place  aplanl  ill  the  6'>j;  1.  ■  r  with 

the  degree  of  moiiture  and  with  other  nutriment  suited  to  ita  nature  ;  battk* 
appropriation  of  thii  naCtiment,  without  which  all  hia  labor  goea  for  nathiof,  k 
eiclusivel;  the  act  of  the  plant  itaelf  On  the'  eoatrary,  the  mechanic,  in  hk 
apbere,  ddee  everfthing,  and  the  roalerUI  on  which  he  oparmtee ,  nothing.  It  k 
altoKetheTiiauive  under  hie  hand  and  render*  ne  aaiitane*  wuate*er'tawBTdi 
prog^cliig  the  I 

In  ir  .         „    . 

refers,  we  hope  they  will  consider  us  ontiJed  to  thU  nid  in  our  editO' 
rial  labors  which  ibeir  experience  and  devotedneas  to  the  cause  so  w^X 
qualifies  them  to  gi*e,  iinii  which  would  be  ho  acceptable  to  us  and  to  onr 

We  perceive,  t«o,  that  llie  Institute  is  opened  to  receive  applicatjons 
ftnd  give  information  conccrmng  schools  and  tcsuhers.  and  checrfulljr 
gave  place  to  the  notice,  as  requested,  among  our  advertisements. 

We, would  respectfully  inquire  whether  another  title  cannot  be  found, 
mofe  brie(  uid  equally  useful,  in  place  of  taking  one  wliich  will  confound 
this  work  wHb  one  already  existing. 


INTELLIGENCE- 

PiBUc  Schools  in  Portihovth. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  llie  resulations  for  the  g 
hcschoola  in  Portimauth,  New  Hampshire,  as  adopted  by  me  scnooi  (..onimii- 
tee.  May  lli,  1837. 

The  schools  are  of  several  grades  as  follows,  lal.  Primer;  Schoola,  into 
which  no  pupils  are  admitted  under  four  yeara  of  age,  and  a  Lancailerian 
School,  into  which  none  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  five  jeara.  2d,  The 
Masters'  Schools,  and  the  Second  Female  School,  into  which  none  are  aidmil- 
ted  till  able  to  rend  without  apeliing.  3d,  A  High  School,  and  a  First  Female 
School,  to  which  none  nreadmitled,  until  on  examination  by  the  instructor,  t)wj 
are  found  able  '  to  read  correctly,  write  joining  hand,  and  to  understand  the 
rules  in  the  abridgmenl  of  Murray'n  (iranimiir,  and  the  four  elementary  rules 
of  Arithmetic  r  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  in  limited  to  60. 
Those  coming  from  the  Lancasterian  School,  are  to  have  the  preference,  and 
every  scholar  applying  for  ndiniasiou  shall  brin"  n  certificale  (rom  hia  last  in- 
structor (bat  he  is  not  under  censure. 

Scholars  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  school  In  another  of  the  mine  grade, 
eiceptalihe  beginning  ofeech  quarter,  and  by  permiasionof  the  School  C<an- 
mittee,  or  request  made  in  writing  by  llie  parent  or  guardian  of  such  scholar, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  hia  character  from  his  Teacher 

If  the  pupllsare  irregular  '      ■-      '  -  -  ' 

ble  absence,  and  continue  »  ,  ,  .  .. 

given,  (and  it  is  made  the  dutv  of  the  teacher  lo  giVe  such  notiret  they  shall  be 
dismisaed  from  the  bcIiooI,  and  shall  not  again  'bt  admitted  without  a  written 
order  from  the  School  Committee. 

Scholars  who  continue  refractory  aller  reasonable  admonition  and  correction, 
are  to  be  represented  to  the  Committee  by  llie  Teacher,  and  with  their  adric* 
may  be  either  suspended  or  expelled. 
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BlKPOO    COLLttOE    IH    CALCUTTA. 

,       ^eatitBUdfrtimRBad'iJmmai.) 

Tbia  Collece  wu  roudsd  bj  th«  East  India  Company  in  li?2l .  The  acholars 
nre  divided  into  10  01  lITctiwea.  Tlie  lower  ctaises  are  Uught  in  a  manner 
■imilar  to  Ihst  ofcomnioD  Khoola  in  America.  These  icholai*  rtb  but  mere  lad*' 
NoDB  an  admitted  into  the  college  under  7  jeara  of  age.  The  higher  clans* 
are  iaslructed  by  lecture!.  The  first  class  have  been  in  the  college  iboat  nine 
jeara.and  are  Dow  attending  to  the  liigher  branches  of  njalhemsticB,  natural  ani) 
moral  philoBOphy,  polite  literature,  &<:.  They  are  found  not  to  be  infrrior  tn 
Englieli  rtudenU,  Even  thoee  of  the  lower  clasaea  read  fluenlly,  enunciate  the 
Eneliah  language  diatinctly,  and  aonie  of  them  are  truly  eloquent. 

The  nrhole  number  of  students  in  the  Hindoo  Collrge,  at  present,  is  almul 
600.  or  this  number,  450  are  ia  the  Cngliah  langusAe,  and  the  othrri  in  Ihe 
Sanacrit.  Hindooa  have  become  very  fond  of  learning  the  English  bagnage  ; 
■o  that,  in  fact,  aeveral  rich  Hindooa  are  beginning  to  open  English  achools  at 

There  ia  also  a  Mahometan  college  at  Calcutta,  bnt  ne  cannot  ascert^i^ie 
exact  number  of  atudenta,  nor  its  general  history. 

Hariri  Rzadiho  Roou. 

The  Shipmi 

Boom,'  where  Ihey  will  also  deposit  aucfi  natural  andait%e ._, 

may  collect  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  &c.     The  £ast  ladia  Marine  Hail  and  News 
Room,  at  Salem,  is  upon  the  aanie  plan,  and.is  a  noble  Jn---- -■--- 


ConwECTicuT  School  Fdiio. 

short  of  $3,000,000.    It*      . 

e  tlie  lait  venr,  $97,708.    The  nnmbet  o 


This  fund  is  noir  but  a  little  short  of  $9,000,000.  Ita  income  for  the  pfNtMe 
ofassistingSchools  was,dnring  tlielaityeiir,$97,708.  The  nnmbet  of  «Hi- 
dren  betvyeen  4  and  It!  in  that  State,  in  Angoit  laat,  was  85,095. 

New  York  School  for  tbb  Blird. 
A  School  for  the  Blind  hu  been  apened  in  New  Tork.    The  pupib  now  in 
it,  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  tha  art  of  nuking  baskoli.    lae  State  of 
New  Tork  conlaiui  over  700  blind  ftuaut. 

EDDCATfOn    IK    LOWKLL. 

The  town  of  Lowell,  Haai.  bai  appropriated  $4,000  for  schools  the  ensuing 
j'ear,  which  ia  nearly  double  the  sum  heretofore  expended  tor  that  purpose. 

BiObnt  Tratmller. 

EdUCATIOH    tH    BOITOIT. 

Among  the  itemi  of  expenditure  in  Boston,  as  estimated  for  the  ensning  peer, 
are,  $105,000  for  building  two  school  houses,  widening  streets,  dlLo, ;  and  MB,(K), 
for  School  Taacben. 


[C0»««MCATtD.] 

The   Common   School  Arithmetic :   &c.  8i.c.    By  P.  E.  Batea  Bothan 
Hartford,  Conn.    Henry  Benton,  1832.     ]2mo.  pp.  228. 


a  work  of  high  pretensions,  as  is  lufficienlly  obvious  from  its  extended 
line,  uuL  moie  especially  from  the  preface,  introduction,  and  incidental  remarks. 
The  writer  sets  out  with  attempting  to  establish  the  position  thsteverj  preced- 


ing work  of  the  kind  ia  imperfta  ;  (a  position  which,  wb  believe,  no  author  ia 
likely  soon  to  attempt  to  controvert ;)  and  although  he  afiirmB  that  be  does  not 
<  condemn  others'  books,  that  he  may  commend  hia  own,'  he  brings  heavy 
cbargea  against  every  author  who  has  written  before  him  on  the  snbjeot  '  rzeipl 
Mr  Suger.'     [n.regard  to  the  recent  works  of  Colbum,  Adorns,  Smith,  and  Bar- 
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oard,  hv  not  only  sug^sli  Ihil  thpj  ate  mece  compilalioDa,  but  uajs  thai '  thif 
appear  b)  be  Jiif/r  mure  tlian  copies  of  each  other,  lU-digeated,  and  embamMrd 
irith  auch  «  variety  of  oiivoelloneuiis  observations,  as  render  ihem  uaSt  lor  Um 
purpMes  of  teaching  ! '  In  retrard  to  the  plan  of  inatruclioo  which  thej  adopt, 
he  deDounces  it.  u  '  ridiouloos,'  '  nonseTisiciiJ,'  and  '  palpahly  jbsurd.  If  wr 
are  to  belJBTe  bis  itrong  BasertionB,  vitiiauC  proof,  '  Iha  Pestaiouion  plan  of 
instruction  ia  a  farce^  and  the  pablic  are  duped  by  designing  nierir' 

Mr  Bolham  claims  the  honor  of  haTin?  improTsd  upon  tiie  amuigrmaU  of 
other  works  in  one  respect,  aad  we  think  with  some  justice.  The  tomfomd 
rules  are  not  introduced  en  early  as  by  most  authors.  We  also  regard  his  Dic- 
tionary ofteinu  w  tmpTovement ; — but  one  which  might,  in  its  Inm,  be  mneJi 
impraptd.  Like  Emereon,  he  has,  too,  avoided  arbitrary  and  tmintdligibU  mfu, 
and  tnlricut' df^EniCiinu;  tliough  his  definitions  are  by  no  means  >■  inl«lligik)e 
as  they  might  have  bean  rendered. 

Natation  and  Numeration  hare  also  been  made  somewhat  more   inlelligitli 
than  in  many  forn»er  works.    Still,  it  might  justly  be  made  a  matter  of  quesUon, 
whether  all  the  novelties  here  introduced  ore  entitled  to  the  name  of  improve- 
But ,  ii 

there  are  teachers  of  U  muolieiperiencu  at  least  as  Mr  Bolbam,  who 

diStrent  opinions  from  tlfow  which  he  has  expressed.      It  is  not  i __ 

leatio  compute  sterling  monev,  or  to  study  queslinnB,  which  ore  'puiiliDg,'  as  Mr 
BalltWn  calls  them.  It  n,  not  to  be  eipecled  that  we  can  so  far  foresee  the  course 
of  a  papil's  life  as  to  know  exactly  the  character  of  the  questions  that  will  come 
before  iiim.  There  ate  two  objects  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  viz.  the  di»cipljai 
of  the  mental  facnlties,  and  the  actual  accumulation  of  knowledge.  Even  ;f  w" 
could  Jontta,  it  onght  not  to  be  said  that  the  person  who  is  destined,  for  rnm 
pie,  to  be  a  tarmer,  should  be  confined  to  questions  alone  which  involre  agri- 
cultural concerns,  and  that  such  as  relate  to  mecbanica,  or  manufactDres,  to 
him  are  not  practical,  if  they  diacipNne  ht9  mind,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
enable  him  to  compute  aoms  that  daily  and  hourly  come  before  him,  with  more 
ease,  and  accuracy,  and  rajiidily:  tliau  olherniae  he  could,  then  they  are  pwai 
cat  queationi,  in  despite  of  sweeping  denunciations  ind  bombast.  Yet,  this  it 
a  view  of  the  subject,  which  Mr  B.,  if  we  understand  him,  does  not  admit. 

If  these  TcniDtka  are  juat,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  estimate  the  urmparittnt 
of  Mr  Botliam,  on  bU  twelflh  page,  30  highly  aa  he  seems  to  have  done.  We  be- 
liere  the  works  there  quoted  from,  together  with  Emerson's  late  work,  embrace  a 
body  of  valuable  improvements ;  and  richly  deserve  a  me>sui«  of  that  bme, 
of  which  the  spirit  of  detraction  cannot  despoil  them. 

In  regard  to  numerical  errors,  which  abound  in  some  ports  of  the  work,  liis 
author  Eos,  we  believe,  corrected  most  of  them  at  page  22).  and  has  alKi  assured 
us  that  the  work  shall  '  be  mode  immacidali  in  the  neit  edition  I  ' 

Bible  Atlas,  containiaz  aPlateof  the  Family  Descent  of  Christ  &omAdtiii. 
Also,  a.  Historical  Notice  of  the  Bible.  By  John  Lcthian.  Prom  the 
third  London  Edition.  To  which  is  added,  a  brief  Hiator;  of  Palestine. 
Au  improved  Edition.     Hartford.    Newton  Case.    1833. 

This  Atlas  conaiata  of  Nine  Maps,  including  the  Plate  of  the  Family  Descsnl 
of  Christ  from  Adam,  which  are  distinctly  executed  and  finely  engraved,  and 
will  serve  aa  an  admirable  illuatraUon  of  the  History  of  Uie  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. Beaidea  the  Mops,  it  contains  forty-eight  closely  printed  pages,  em- 
bracing  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Palestine,  a  Historical  Notice  of  the 
Bible,  and  much  other  useful  and  imporUnt  mailer.  Such  a  work  as  thia  «s 
beheve  to  be  much  wanted  in  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes,  and  m  trnat  it 
will  meet  with  a  favorable  reception.  The  genealogical  plate  is  a  moat  hapsT 
device.  The  mechanical  execution  of  tlie  preieut  edition  reflect*  mnch  cieait 
on  the  American  publisher.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  giooDd  tks 
copyright  ia  taken  out  on  a  professed  copy  ;  and ,  while  we  may  err  in  cor 
doubts  in  the  present  case,  we  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  withont  prolaatinf 
against  that  apecies  of  literary  fniad  and  illegal  monopoly,  which  clainu  an  Eof' 
lish  work  without  bestowing  upon  it  any  labor  or  expense,  which  cut  givs 
this  right. 
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Art.  I. — CoHHON  Place  Books. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  among  scholars,  whether 
the  practice  of  taking  notes  of  boolts,  as  they  are  read,  and  of 
Irnnscribing  the  most  striking  passaj^es,  Is  an  aid,  or  an  obstacle  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Some  have  openly  condemned  It  as 
pernicious,  while  others  have  as  effectually  disrounlenanced  the  plan, 
by  representing  it,  as  at  best,  but  a  mechanical  auxiliary,  which  it 
is  unworthy  of  genius  to  employ.  But  it  may  be  easily  shown, 
tliut  the  current  of  authority,  and  the  weight  of  argument  are  with 
those,  who  consider  Common  Place  Books,  if  judiciously  used,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  making  extensive  acquirements.  This 
is  a  practical  subject.  It  concerns  the  best  mode  of  collecting  wid 
retaining  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  ;  and  ibe  individual 
who  adopts  the  best  system  in  conducting  bis  scieriMfic  purstiits, 
will  derive  the  same  advantage  from  it,  as  the  farmer,  who  adopts 
the  best  plan  in  the  management  of  his  agricultural  afiairs.  If  they 
be  really  as  useful,  as  they  are  represented  by  some  writers,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  to  persuade  students,  at  least,  lo  make  the  experiment. 

Common  place  books  are  not  intended  as  substitutes  for  labor. 
They  require,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  amount,  both  of  men- 
tal and  manual  mdustry.  They  are  not  designed  for  those,  who 
run  over  the  most  profound  achievements  of  the  human  intellect, 
as  they  do  over  the  pages  of  a  fashionable  novel — nor  for  those, 
who  expect  to  reach  the  summit  of  'the  Mountain  of  Science' 
■ptT  salium — nor  for  those,  who   use  mechanical   helps  to  relieve 
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the  miod  from  the  pain  of  exertion.  They  are  designed  for  such 
as  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  learning — lobar.  They  are 
meant  only  for  the  hard  student,  who  employs  whatever  aids  he 
allows  to  himself,  solely  to  invigorate  and  expand  his  mental  pow- 
ers— who  regards  his  piles  of  manuscripts  as  the  means,  not  as 
the  end,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties.  The  waterman  does 
not  intermit  his  vigilance,  because  his  bark  is  furnished  with  sails 
and  oars  to  help  him  on. 

The  opinions  of  illustrious  men,  upon  this  question,  are  deserv- 
ing great  consideration,  because  they  are  presumed  to  have  prac- 
tised what  they  recommend.  It  is  quite  fair  to  attribute  some 
measure  of  their  fame  to  the  mode  of  study  which  they  adopted. 
Man  has  been  called  a  creature  of  imitation.  The  truth  of  the 
remark  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  proneness  of  men,  not  only 
to  acquire  tlie  habits  and  manners  of  those  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate, but,  to  seize  upon,  and  imitate,  almost  any  of  the  practices 
of  tliose  whom  the  world  calls  great.  The  courtiers  of  Alexander 
affected  his  wry  neck  ;  and  the  chivalry  of  England  imitated  the 
husky  voice  of  the  gallant  Hotspur.  But  if  we  can  find  any  in- 
tellectual habit,  which  is  common  to,  and  highly  recommended  by, 
several  men,  eminent  for  their  genius  and  acquirements,  there  will 
be  litde  danger  of  its  being  unworthy  of  imitation. 

Gibbon  was  a  prodigy  of  erudition.  The  number  of  references 
in  his  great  work  is  immense.  Judge  Story  observes,  in  one  of  his 
published  orations,  that  probably  no  library  in  the  United  States 
contains  all  the  books  from  which  he  obtained  his  vast  fund  of 
learning.  The  following  extracts  from  his  own  memoirs  of  his 
life  and  writings,  will  show  in  what  light  he  regarded  Common 
place  books.  '  My  abstracts  of  each  book  often  branched  into 
particular  essays,  and  I  can  still  read,  without  contempt,  a  disser- 
tation of  eight  folio  pages,  on  eight  lines  of  tlie  fourth  Georgic  of 
Virgil.'  *  I  persevered  in  the  useful  method  of  abstracts  and 
observations,  and  a  single  example  may  suffice,  of  a  note  which 
almost  swelled  into  a  work.'  *  I  filled  a  folio  common  place 
book  with  my  collections  and  remarks  on  the  Geography  of  Italy ; 
and  inserted  in  my  Journal  innny  long  and  learned  notes  on  the 
insulae  and  populousness  of  Rome,  the  social  war,  &tc.'  The  MSS. 
collections  of  Gibbon  afforded  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  gigantic  enterprise,  l^ocke — the  Father  of  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  Mental  Philosophy — not  only  recommended  the  use  of 
common  place  books,  but  actually  published  his  ideas  of  the  best 
mode  of  keeping  them.  Swift  says  somewhere  in  his  works  that 
he  had  wintten  upon  almost  every  subject,  before  lie  sent  a  single 
paper  to  the  press.  A  distinguished  foreigner  makes  this  strong 
remark.  *  I  never  knew  a  person,  who  kept  a  common  place 
book,  that  did  not  finally  arrive  to  some  kind  of  eminence !' 
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The  great  Potbier,  who  published  a  work  on  Jurisprudence, 
which  has  been  translated  into  almost  ev^ery  civilized  language — 
and  which,  for  clearness  and  beauty  of  expression,  for  vastness 
and  variety  of  learning,  and  for  methodical  arrangement,  is, sur- 
passed by  no  treatise  in  any  language^  adopted  this  practice  as 
soon  as  he  commenced  his  studies,  and  persevered  in  it  through 
the  rest  of  his  life.  A  short  extract  from  an  eulogy  pronounced 
at  his  decease,  by  M.  Le  Trosne,  in  the  University  of  Orleans, 
shows  us  its  influence  upon  his  success.  '  He  had  scarcely  at- 
tained his  majority,  when  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions  was  per- 
ceived at  the  Palace.  When  he  had  to  study  any  subject,  he 
composed  a  treatise  upon  it,  being  persuaded  that  the  best,  and 
perhaps  the  only  method  of  becoming  master  of  a  science,  is  to 
discuss  it  in  writing.  The  necessity  of  accurate  conception  in  order^ 
to  produce  accurate  expression^  of  arranging  his  ideas  in  proper  or- 
der, of  contemplating  them  in  their  various  aspects,  habituates  the 
mind  to  application  and  accustoms  it  to  accuracy  and  method  ;  an 
advantage  which  can  never  be  acquu-ed  by  reading,  however  fre- 
quently repeated.'  If  the  noted  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon  be  true, 
that  reading  makes  a  full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
a  correct  man,  then  it  must  follow,  that  the  practice  of  reading  and 
writing  together  is  calculated  to  develope  and  perfect  two  of  these 
qualities  at  once,  viz.  fulness  and  correctness.  Nor  is  the  other 
wanting.  Mr  Brougham,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Glasgow, — 
and  who  will  be  fool-hardy  enough  to  dispute  this  great  master  of 
extemporaneous  and  written  eloquence — has  a  sentiment  like  the 
following.  An  individual  who  is  ambitious  to  speak  well,  must 
write  much. 

1  pass  on  to  cite  some  American  authorities.  In  his  admirable 
essay  on  indolence  and  intellectual  dissipation,  Mr  Wirt  has  the 
following  remarks  addressed  to  a  young  lady.  *  If  you  have  time 
for  it,  read  authentic  history,  which  will  show  you  the  world  as  it 
really  is ;  do  not  read  rapidly  and  superficially,  with  a  view  merely 
to  feast  on  the  novelty  and  variety  of  events,  but  deliberately  and 
studiously,  with  the  pen  in  your  hand  and  your  note  books  by  your 
side,  extracting  as  you  go  along,  not  only  every  prominent  event, 
with  it?  date  and  circumstances,  but  every  elegant  and  judicious 
reflection  of  the  author,  so  as  to  form  a  little  book  of  practical 
wisdom  for  youiself.'  A  gendeman  of  the  same  profession,  and 
now  one  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen,  remarked  to  me  some 
years  since,  in  speaking  of  common  place  books,  that  no  man 
could  make  great  acquisitions  without  them.  I  had  once  the  plea- 
sure of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  a  young  man,  now,  alas  !  no 
more — ^who,  at  an  early  age,  astonished  every  one  by  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  attainments,  by  the  vigor  and  maturity  of  his 
mind,  by  his  habits  of  application,  and  by  the  amazing  powers  of 
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bis  memory.  Hia  manuscripts  and  DOte-books  vould  make  i 
small  library.  A  President  of  one  of  the  New  England  Univei^ 
sities,  whose  name  I  must  be  aUowed  to  conceal,  always  reads  witb 
a  pen  in  his  hand.  He  declares  that  he  has  derived  incalculable 
advantage  Tram  tlie  mere  mechanical  use  of  the  pen,  and  that  his 
experience  of  its  benefits  warrants  Iiim  in  giving  the  practice  bis 
warm  recommendation.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  these  are 
high  autliorities,  and  ought  to  be  reverently  regarded. 

The  principal  argument  ngainsi  the  use  of  common  place 
books  is,  that  they  injure  the  memory — that  when  observations  are 
committed  tn  paper,  the  author  is  apt  to  relinquish  all  further  care 
of  them.  It  is  unquestionable  that  they  may  be  thus  misused. 
He,  who  takes  no  pains  to  keep  what  he  has  read  and  wTitten  in 
remembrance,  and  does  not  occasionally  refresh  his  memorj'  by 
re-perusal,  has  performed  the  task  of  a  copyist — not  of  a  student. 
Common  place  books  must  be  employed,  not  fo  supply  the  place 
of  that  important  faculty,  but  as  a  means  of  expanding  its  pow- 
ers. It  is  an  universally  admitted,  philosophical  truth,  thai  (be 
readiness  and  retentiveness  of  the  memory  depend  almost  enUrdy 
upon  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  upon  the  subjf>ct  lo  be 
remembered.  The  connection  between  them  is  intimate  and  exact 
Attention  is  the  purveyor  for  the  memory.  Will  it  be  Metended 
thai  an  individnal  can  read  any  work,  and  accompany  his  perasd 
by  the  making  of  extracts,  annotations  and  a  clear  analysis,  without 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  which  must  serve  to  impress  the  subject 
more  deeply  on  the  mind— or  will  it  be  denied,  thai  the  vast  number 
of  books,  which  are  read  for  the  gratification  of  the  moment — often 
without  being  understood — are  generally  thrown  aside  and  forgotten? 
This  argument  might  be  urged,  with  equal  plausibility,  to  the  mer- 
chant, thai  the  keeping  a  day-book  and  ledger  would  impair  bis 
memory,  and  lie  should  therefore  throw  them  aside. 

Another  objection,  which  is  even  more  easily  answered  than  the 
former,  is,  that  iliis  practice  is  attended  widi  a  very  serious  loss  of 
time.  It  might  have  some  weight,  with  such  as  carry  the  princi- 
ples of  the  (vrf  m\o  the  study — and  in  defiance  of  the  wise  maxim, 
'  iegere  mullum  poliuf  qvam  multa'  estimate  their  attainments, 
not  by  the  number  of  books  which  they  understand  and  remem- 
ber, but  by  die  gross  quantity  which  they  have  read.  The  shrewd 
and  sarcastic  author  of  Lacon,  formed  an  aci]uairjlance  with  a  gen- 
tleman, who  prescribed  to  himself  the  task  of  reading  so  many  pages 
per  day,  and  he  set  him  down  for  a  fool.  Such  reading  makes  a 
superficial  miin.  Lord  Bacon  divides  readers  into  various  classes. 
Some  read  to  kill  time — some  to  graiify  their  curiosity — some  to 
display  their  learning — but  they  should  read  to  meditate  and  gain 
wisdom.  'But,'  says  this  sagacious  objector,  'I  shall  lose  time 
by  stopping  to  meditate ;  I  must  hurry  on.'     You  will  occupy 
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just  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  put  your  thoughts  upon  pa- 
per, and  thus  use  the  best  means  for  Ibrmiug  a  good  style  of  writ- 
ing, and  correct  habits  of  thought.  And  is  this  time  lost  and  mis- 
employed ?  What  is  lost  in  time,  js  compensated  by  solidity  of 
acquisition.  This  objection  admits  another  answer.  The  diligent 
student  who  objects,  devotes  all  his  leisure  to  reading  and  study, 
and  can  spare  no  part  of  it  to  make  notes  or  extracts  as  he  passes 
along.  It  becomes  necessary  half  a  dozen  years  hence,  to  invesli- 
eate  anew,  some  subject  with  which  his  studies  have  made  him 
familiar.  The  knowledge  which  he  wishes  to  coUect  is  scattered 
through  many  volumes.  Has  he  saved  time,  when  he  has  spent 
hours  and  days  in  the  vesatious  process  of  hunting  up,  and  putting 
together  the  insulated  fragments — of  which,  after  all,  something 
intportant  may  escape  him,  when  a  common  place  book  would  put 
him  in  instant  possession  of  the  whole  ? 

One  of  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  this  practice,  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  been  ah-eady  mentioned,  is,  that  it  brings  together 
from  various  and  distant  sources,  everything  relating  to  the  same 
subject.  New  views,  facis,  or  illustrations,  of  a  theme  which  seems 
to  ha^^e  been  exhausted,  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a  place, 
where  they  are  least  expected  ;  and  a.  well  kept  note  hook  be- 
comes a  Cyclopedia,  limited  or  copious,  according  to  the  industry 
*  'pf  the  student  and  the  range  of  his  researches.  This  is  no  despi- 
cable aid  to  the  memory,  which  is  thus' relieved  from  die  burden  of 
retaining  unimportant  particulars,  which  are  only  useful  occasionally, 
but  which  ought  lobe  committed  to  WTitJng'for  safe  keeping,  till 
called  for.  It  is  equally  important,  that  the  memory  should  not  be 
overwhelmed,  and  that  our  knowledge  should  be  suddenly  availa- 
ble.    By  means  of  note  hooks,  both  objects  are  accomplished. 

Why  does  the  traveller,  who  visits  strange  countries,  carry  his 
tablets  in  his  hand  ?  He  does  it,  because  otherwise,  a  thousand 
things  would  escape  his  recollection.  Let  two  individuals  com- 
mence a  journey  together — in  company — the  one  carefully  noting 
everything  worthy  of  notice  in  his  journal — the  other  committing 
everything  to  the  treacherous  keeping  of  the  memory.  It  needs 
no  prophet  to  foretell,  who  will  return  the  more  improved  and  in- 
teresting man.  The  scholar  is  but  a  traveller  in  the  boundless 
kingdoms  of  science.  Cassius  charged  Bniltis  with  having  put  his 
faults  iu  a  note  book.  Whence  the  criminality  of  the  act?  They 
would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  but  this  process  preserved 
them  from  oblivion,  for  the  terrible  use  of  bis  suspected  enemy. 

Another  benefit,  and  the  last  I  shall  notice,  is,  that  it  creates 
habits  of  observation.  The  practice  is  utteriy  hostile  to  that  drea- 
my indolence,  with  which,  I  fear,  too  many  excellent  works  are 
perused.  There  are  moods  of  mind,  when  even  an  entertaining 
work  may  be  read,  and  the  reader  shall  yet  not  be  able  to  recall  a 
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single  sentence  it  contained.  In  some  mea,  this  mode  of  reading 
has'become  a  habit.  A  gentleman,  who  bad  travelled  considen- 
bly  in  Europe  strongly  urged  this  advice  upon  a  nephew,  who 
was  about  to  spend  some  months  in  Paris — to  make  it  an  iovaria* 
ble  rule  to  write  something  in  his  Journal  every  evening — ^for  be 
had  observed  that  the  young  gentlemen  who  began  to  neglect  their 
Journals,  began,  at  llie  same  time,  to  neglect  every  other  object  of 
iheir  journey — to  be  less  observant  of  men  and  thmgs — less  regu- 
lar and  less  industrious. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  some  suggestions  will  be  made  as  u> 
the  best  mode  of  keeping  common  place  books.  Locke's  plan 
seems  to  be  too  complicated  and  artificial.  The  student  who  has 
any  system  in  his  studies,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  managbg  his 
common  place.  The  great  fault  of  those  who  begin  to  keep 
them,  is,  liiat  they  are  too  sparing  of  paper-^a  wretched  piece  of 
economy,  where  time  and  knowledge  are  at  stake. 

This  article  iias  been  already  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  I 
had  assigned  myself,  but  I  cannot  draw  it  to  a  close,  without  sug- 
gesting two  or  liiree  practical  rules.  Let  your  abstracts  be  copi- 
ous. Set  down  nothing  at  hap-hazmd.  Review  your  manuscripts 
at  least  once  a  year.  A  still  more  importantrecomraendation,  one 
which  will  forever  restrain  the  student  from  their  misuse  or  abuse, 
is  not  to  make  abstracts  and  comments  as  he  reads — but  to 
peruse  a  certain  amonnt  attentively,  and  then,  from  recollection, 
to  transfer  what  is  worthy  of  preservation  to  his  Common  Place 
Book. 
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icttr  internet  and  iec«iTr 
silf  iiislniriiim,  and  ia  let 
We  believe  Uiat  ntl  who  will  fiiithfulif  mtkt 
tiie  eiperiinent,  of  traininn  iheir  pupils  thus  to  make  tlieir  own  book*  from  tha 
iDsUiiala  in  (hrtr  liands,  will  Had  the  same  happy  resuiU  which  we  have  wit- 
neased  from  tlita  practice  in  aclioals.j 

[To  tlie  editor  ofllieAnnsls  of  EdueaLon.] 

A  number  of  pet.*on3  interested  in  education  liavc  rrqucsted  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  plans  of  in:ilruciion  pursued  by  an  instrucite^s, 
Slie  has  been  induced  to  prepare  the  following  spocimcn  of  her  method 
of  teaching  hislor)-,  for  publication  in  Ihe  Annals  of  Education  if  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient,  and  shall  rejoice  if  she  can  thus  con- 
irihule  to  the  objects  of  that  work. 

Much  is  said  at  the  present  day,  and  we  believe  justly  said,  in 
favor  of  giving  instruction  by  lectures.     We  think,  however,  ihat 
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ID  general,  lectures  comhiQed  with  recitations,  are  by  far  the  most 
useful.  We  thbk  it  very  importaDt,  during  the  recitations,  to  enter 
into  free  conversation,  to  slate  facts,  to  illustrate,  li  explabi, — by  a 
variety  of  means  to  elicit  the  attention  of  the  pupils ;  to  marshal 
their  intellectual  forces,  to  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources,  to 
tax  their  ingenuity,  and  to  induce  them  to  investigate,  to  draw  in- 
ferences, jtc. 

The  following  statement  will  serve  as  a  partial  iUuslration  of 
these  remarks. 

A  class  of  youn^  ladies,  on  commencing  the  study  of  history, 
(for  example  the  United  States)  are  directed  to  furnish  themselves 
witli  blank  books,  in  which  they  make  four  divisions.  In  the  first 
division  they  write  the  names  of  all  the  important  characters  men- 
tioned in  their  lessons,  as  they  meet  with  them  from  day  to  day. 
In  the  second  division,  the  names  of  places.  In  the  third,  are 
written  more  general  topjcs;  as  thePequod  War,  the  Puritans,  8tc.  ■ 
On  the  fourth,  chronologized  names  of  the  most  important  events, 
according  to  Dr  Grey's  system  of  artificial  memory. 

Having  commenced  in  tliis  manner,  and  recited  one  lesson,  the 
□est  day  the  charaden  are  given  out,  one  at  a  time,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  recitation,  the  pupils  are  requested  to  relate  in  distinct  para- 
graphs or  '  tVenu,'  what  they  know  respecting  each.  The  next  day, 
the  places  are  given  out,  and  lliey  relate,  in  a  similar  manner,  all 
the  events  which  transpired  at  each  place.  The  more  general 
topics  they  write  and  coranili  to  memory.  Thus  ihey  go  on  from 
day  to  day,  adding  more  cliRracters,  more  places,  more  general 
topics,  more  particulars  relating  to  each,  and  more  chronologized 
names  as  they  proceed  in  their  history.  The  chronology  they 
generally  review  every  day.  Having  finislied  one  period  of  their 
history,  they  drop  the  topics  nf  ihiit  period,  and  commence  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  succeeding  one. 

By  pursuing  this  plan,  they  become  very  familiar  with  their 
history,  and  in  general,  can  answer  all  the  ihiscellaneous  questions 
without  any  farther  study. 

Ilie  foUoning' are  examples  of  the  maoner  of  relating  the  topics 
in  items. 

PocHAHogfAa. 

1.  Born  1595.    Poch»'-4unn.* 

3.  She  wu  the  daughter  of  Powhat&n. 
a  She  saved  the  lite  of  Smith. 

4.  She  was  deeply  intereated  in  favor  of  the  colony  &t  Jamebtown. 

5.  On  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  ihe  repaired  alone  to  Jamestoirn,  and 
averted  the  destruction  of  the  colony  by  diflcloBing  the  dreadful  plot  of  her 
father. 

6.  At  the  age  of  17,  she  was  aUnred,  by  Capl.  Argol,  on  board  hia  vesasl. 

7.  Her  fallier  offered  for  her  tanaom  500  biubela  of  com. 

*  Tb*  miMmonio  tfllable  for  the  dat*. 
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8.  Her  marriage  prevented  her  return  to  her  father. 

9.  She  married  Mr  Rolfe. 

10.  In  consequence  of  her  marriage,  her  father,  ever  afte^,  vwas  a  fiieiid 
to  the  English. 

11.  She  went  with  her  husband  to  England. 

12.  Was  treated  with  much  attention  at  the  court  of  king  James. 

13.  She  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 

14.  Was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rebecca. 

15.  Was  prevented,  by  death,  from  returning  to  America. 

16.  Her  oescendants  are  now  among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Virginia. 

Bradford. 

1.  Born  1588.;   Bradford — idook, 

2.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

3.  He  was  educated  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

4.  At  the  a^e  of  twelve  years  he  was  led  to  attend  particularly  to  tbe 
subject  of  religion,  by  reading  the  Bible. 

5.  He  cheerfully  bore  the  frowns  of  his  relatives,  and  scofl^  of  his 
neighbors. 

6.  In  1620,  he  embarked  with  tl^a  Turitans,  for  the  new  world. 

7.  At  Cape  Cod|  h^  sustained  a  severe  trial  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who 
fell  from  the  sloop  apdf  was  drowned. 

8.  He  succeeded  Carver,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

9.  He  was  peculiarly  conspicuous  for  wisdom,  fortitude,  piety,  and 
benevolence. 

10.  The  duties  of  his  hig'h  office  he  sustained  with  the  greatest  dignily 
and  faithfulness,  for  30  years. 

St  Salvador. 

1.  It  is  situated  about  ten  degrees  north  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 

island  of  Cuba. 

2.  It  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus. 

3.  Columbus  found  the  shores  covered  with  multitudes  of  people. 

4.  These  people  expressed  wonder  and  amazement. 

5.  They  thought  the  Spaniards  to  be  the  children  of  the  sun,  their  idol. 

6.  They  thought  their  ships  were  animals  with  eyes  of  lightning,  and 
voices  of  thunder. 

7.  The  only  valuable  manufacture,  which  the  natives  could  produce, 
was  cotton  yarn. 

8.  Many  of  them  wore  plates  of  gold  in  their  nostrils. 

Palos. 

1.  It  is  a  port  in  Spain  very  near  the  South  east  corner  of  Portugal. 

2.  It  was  the  port  from  which  Columbus  sailed  when  he  undertook  his 
first  voyage  to  America. 

Sagadahock. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Maine. 

2.  It  is  now  called  Kennebeck. 

3.  It  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  runs  a  southerly  course, 
and  empties  into  the  Atlantic. 

4.  The  second  colony,  sent  to  New  England,  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river. 

5.  This  colony  was  sent  out  in  1607,  by  John  Popham. 

6.  The  number  of  the  colony  was  45. 

7.  The  burning  of  their  stores,  and  death  of  their  leaders,  induced  them 
to  return  to  England  the  next  year. 
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CONVEBHION   OP    THE    INDIANS. 

1.  The  j^eat  object  of  the  Puritans  in  relation  to  the  natives  of  Uub 
countiy,  VHS  to  convert  them  to  ChriBtianity. 

2.  The  most  diitiiiguhbed  missionary  to  the  Indians  was  John  Eliot. 

3.  He  is  often  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 

4.  He  was  born  in  1G04.     Eliot— tonio. 

5.  In  lf>4G  he  cooimenccd  his  labors  as  a  missionaiy. 

6.  Eliot  lived  to  see  34  Indian  preachers. 

7.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  Indian. 

8.  Thomas  May  hew,  jun.  commenced  his  micsionaiy  labors  among  the 
Indians  in  the  same  year  with  ElioL 

0.  He  labored  chiefly  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

10.  Mayhew  lived  to  see  200  or  300  Indian  converts. 

11.  He  died  at  the  age  of  37. 

13.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  own  father. 

13.  His  father  was  then  70  years  of  age. 

14.  He  is  generally  called  Gov.  Mayhew.' 

15.  He  was  Governor  of  Martha'ij  Vineyard  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

16.  He  sometimes  walked  nearly  30  miles  to  preach  to  the  Indians. 

17.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  STyears. 

le.  In  1695  there  were  3000  In.linn  converts  in  Martha'a  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket. 

During  the  recitations  a  great  variety  of  questions  arise.  Some 
are  discussed  at  the  time.  Others  are  given  out,  one  at  a  lime,  for 
reflection  and  discussion  the  ne.\i  day.  The  questions  are  of 
such  a  nature,  as  are  calculated  to  lead  the  piipi^  to  observe  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  the  chajiglng  scenes  of  life,  to  bring  into 
action  their  mental  energies,  to  moderate  their  e.s pec t aliens  of 
eanhly  happiness,  and  to  hare  a  practical  influence  on  their  daily 
conduct  and  conversation.     TTie  following  are  some  of  them : — 

1.  What  was  the  roa«t  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  Columbus? 

2.  What  was  the  greatest  trial  of  Columbus  ? 

3.  What  practical  instruction  do  you  derive  from  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Columbiis  ? 

4.  What  from  his  trials  ? 

5.  What  wettcaome  of  the  trials  of  the  Puritans  ? 

6.  In  what  respects  has  the  course  of  Providence  been  difierent  with 
our  nation  from  that  which  he  has  pursued  with  an^  other  nationp 

7.  Were  our  foretatherB  right  is  MUny  possession  of  lands,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Indians  P  ■■■'_  .■ 

6.  What  ought  to  be  our  fee]in|i  iiid  conduct  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
viving Indians  ? 

9.  What  political  event  in  this  period  is  uiost  important  in  its  conse- 
quences ? 

10.  What,  in  addition  to  religion,  is  moat  important ':    Literature  ? 

11.  What  characters  in  this  period  ere  you  pleased  with  ?    Why  ? 

12.  What  character*  can  you  mentjon  to  exemplify  the  elTectS  of  prHe  ? 

13.  Humility?     1-1.  Industry?     15.  Perseverance?     Hi.  Piety? 

We  have  long  since  learned  from  experience,  that  variety  ^res 
great  interest  to  study  ;  and  that  ihc  union  of  physical  with  mental 
efibrt  is  often  very  happy  in  its  cflecls.  On  this  account,  we  fre- 
quentl]^  direct  our  pupils  to  review  portions  of  their  history  by 
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means  of  plays,  such  as  the  following,  which  may  appear  to  some 
too  trifline,  but  from  which  we  have  derived  obvious  benefit 
Make  a  ^w  divisions  on  the  floor,  which  may  be  apposed  to 
represent  a  portion  of  the  United  States.  One  diviaon  of  the 
school  is  directed  to  take  their  stand  at  a  spot,  which  represems 
Lexington ;  anothier  at  Breed's  Hill ;  a  third  at  New  York ;  a 
fourth  at  White  Plains,  8ic. 

We  then  go  to  the  party  at  L^dngton,  and  ask — 

Who  are  you? — We  are  a  part  of  the  nulitia  who  hastily  assembldl 
here  yesterday. 

What  did  you  assemble  here  for?— To  stop  those  grenadiere,  wbooi 
Gen.  Gage  sent  out  of  Boston  to  destroy  the  military  stores  at  Concord. 

How  did  you  know  that  they  were  coming  ? — The  alarm  was  gi?eii,  and 
vapidly  spread,  by  meaiis  of  church  bells,  guns,  and  volleys  of  mosketiy. 

Did  your  party  suptain  any  loss  ? — Yes ;  eight  were  killed,  land  sevcanl 
wounded. 

What  was  then  done  by  the  detaChnkent? — ^They  proceeded  to  Concord, 
apd  destroyed  the  stores.  A  skimlish  ensued,  and  the  British  were  eon* 
pelled  to  retreat 

And  what  then  ?— <xreatly  distressed;  theyretreated  to.  Lexingtoa, 
where  they  were  met  by  a  reinforcement  of  900  men.  They  coDtmoed 
their  retreat  to  Charlestown ;  and  to  day,  we  hear,  that  tliey  have  croowd 
over  into  Boston. 

I  suppose  you  allowed  them  to  retreat  without  molestation  ? — ^No.  Far 
from  that  Assisted  by  thbusands  of  the  militia,  who  roshed  in  from  ereij 
quarter,  we  annoyed  them  greatly. 

How  did  you  annoy  them  ? — By  firing  upon  them  firom  behind  walls, 
hedges,  and  baildings. 

How  were  the  English  officers  affected  with  this  affair  ? — They  were 
filled  with  indignation.  They  could  not  endure  that  a  flock  of  Yankees, 
as  they  contemptuously  named  the  Americans,  should  have  forced  them 
to  turn  their  backs. 

We  next  go  to  the  party,  stationed  at  Breed's  Hill,  and  say 
to  them— 

What  have  you  been  doing  here  ?  Were  it  possible,  we  should  think 
you  had  been  fighting. — It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  been  fighting. 
Wo  have  been  killing  the  British,  with  all  our  might. 

Killing  the  British !  Has  not  God  said,  thou  shalt  not  kill  ? — We  know 
it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  take  life  ;  but  when  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
cause  of  literature,  and  religion  required  it,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
up  arms. 

Well ;  and  how  did  you  succeed  against  the  British  ? — The  carnage 
was  dreadful.    The  British  were  mowed  down  in  heaps. 

But  you  retreated  on  the  third  chargiB  of  the  British.— We  did,  it  is 
true  ;  but  Uie  only  cause  was  the  want  of  ammunition. 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this  battle  to  the  Americans  ?— That 
of  a  decided  victory. 

The  field  of  battle  must  present  an  awful  spectacle !  How  did  the 
whole  scene  appear  to  you  ? — Horrid,  beyond  description. 

What  were  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  scene  ? — The  volleys  of  musketry, 
the  roar  of  cannon,  th  e  shouts  of  the  fighting,  the  groans  of  the  dying  Slc- 

What  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ? — An  awful  atmosphere  of  smoke 
enveloped  the  whole  peninsula. 
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magnificence  of  the  day  ? — The  conflaKration  of  Charleatoim,  effected, 
during  the  heat  of  the  battle,  by  the  ordera  nf  Gen.  Gage.  In  the  midst 
of  this  waving  lake  of  fire,  the  lofty  steeple,  converted  into  b  blazing 
pyramid,  finished  the  acene  of  desoiatiao. 

We  next  address  the  party  al  New  York-^ 

And  you  too,  it  aeeroa,  have  been  contending  against  the  common 
enemy.  What  success  have  you  liad?— No  success  at  all.  We  hav« 
just  suatained  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Brooklyn. 

You  defeated  ?— Yes ;  defeated  with  the  loss  of  1000  men. 

Distressing,  indeed !  But  this  darkness,  we  hope,  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  brighter  day. — We  hope  so  toe.  But  it  has  been  a  melancholy  day 
with  us.  One  circumstance,  however,  vat  very  much  in  our  favor,  and 
we  regarded  it  as  an  interposition  of  Providence  for  us. 

Who  was  your  commander  during  this  engat'ement  ?— Gen.  SuUivaa. 

What  became  of  him  ? — He,  with  others,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
British. 

Where  was  Gen.  Washington  all  this  time  ?— During  the  heat  of  tlw 
engagement,  he  crossed  over  from  New  York. 

Why  did  he  not  call  in  liis  forces  from  New  Vorlt  ? — Becanse  they 
would,  by  no  means,  have  been  sufficient  to  tender  his  army  equal  to  thmt 
of  the  British. 

How  did  he  feel  on  this  occasion  P — On  seeing  some  of  his  best  troops 
slaughtered  or  taken,  even  Waahinpton,  with  dl  his  fortitude,  could  not 
refrain  from  an  exclamatioD  of  anguish. 

Thus  we  go  on  asking  questions  more  or  less  general,  as  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  render  exj>edient. 

Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  particular  battles  are  repre- 
sented. The  scholars  divide  themselves  into  parties,  choose  their 
officers,  and  ^ve  them  appropriate  names.  Tbey  then  approach 
each  other  with  extended  arms,  and  for  a  few  mloutes  have  a 
complete  laughing  bustle.  Then  that  party  which  represent  the 
conquered  army  pretend  to  be  defeated,  and  either  retreat  or 
surrender. 

At  another  time,  in  imiution  of  the  Indian  method  of  ratifying 
treaties,  they  make  an  agreement  that  they  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote each  other's  improvement ;  and  that  they  will  no  more  act 
the  part  of  an  enemy  by  unnecessary  talking.  Then  to  ratify  Uiis 
agreement,  they  pass  round  someuing  resembling  the  calumet, 
or  pipe  of  peace. 

A  great  variety  of  other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  Other 
methods,  which  have  been  found  interesting,  and  we  hope  useful, 
might  be  detailed.  Indeed  the  resources  for  guning,  for  retaining, 
for  reducing  to  fndUifi  utility  this  important  branch  of  study, 
seem  numerous  and  del^tful ;  and  we  thmk  mi^t  be  so  im- 
proved, as  to  float  ui  almost  imperceptibly  '  down  the  tide  of  time,' 
and  enable  us  to  observe  and  recollect  all  its  important  land  marics. 
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the  JadgmaU — AcMon — Sittmrmauj/  of  Om  ifw^ 
Mclooment — inyofianee  of  JtfythewtaheiU  afJit$  U 
« — O/Hi^ory—  Of  Moral  Sntnce — Logic. 
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IvritLicTDAL  Educatiof.— LiTm  III. 

MoJtt  tf  eviHvalmg  the  J 
of  Languagtt  to  Ut  dtetlopi  ... 

atl—OfPhyticU  Seienet—Of  Hi^ory—  Of  Moral  SeUnce — Logie. 

Mi  Dear  Friend — In  my  last  letter,  I  described  to  you  the 
manaer  in  whicli  the  means  of  iiitelleciual  education  at  Horwyl, 
were  employed  lo  cultivate  the  faculties  of  perception  and  memory. 

The  power  of  Comparison,  or  the  perception  of  relations,  which 
may  perhaps  be  appropriately  termed  simple  judgment,  next  de- 
mauds  attention.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  whole  series  of  esercises 
we  have  enumerated,  in  their  more  advauced  stages,  demand  a 
constant  exercise  of  this  power,  in  regard  to  esierior  objects,  and 
prepare  it  for  its  appUcaiiori  to  the  relations  lliemselves  ;  and  lliey 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  fiRt  steps  for  its  cutdvatioa. 

The  study  of  languages,  as  it  is  pursued  at  Hofwyl,  also  br^ 
thb  facul^  mto  continual  exercise  in  comparing  the  difiereot  ^le- 
cies  of  words,  their  conuectioas,  relations,  and  mutual  dependeoee. 
The  comparison  of  two  or  three  languages,  studied  at  once,  aff)rds 
still  greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  both  as  to  the 
materials  or  words  themselves,  and  their  form  and  arrangement 
Some  of  the  most  advanced  pupib  pursue  six  languages  at  the  same 
time,  including  Uieir  native  tongue ;  e.  g.  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  English ;  and  with  those  of  more  than  ordinary 
talents  and  well-trained  minds,  this  has  not  been  found  injurious. 
The  interest  excited  and  the  associations  formed,  by  this  viewof 
the  elements  o[  general  grammar,  are  found  to  counteract  any 
tendency  to  distraction  of  mind  or  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, however,  thai  for  an  ordinary  or  untrained  mind,  such  a  course 
would  result  In  nothing  but  ibe  confusion  of  Babel. 

The  pupils  are  accustomed  also  to  a  logical  as  well  as  a  gram- 
maiical  analysis  of  the  authors  tliey  study  in  order  to  acquire  a 
language.  Tbey  must  possess  themselves  of  die  ideas,  become 
familiar  with  the  objects  or  persons  described,  and  learn  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  which  are  wiihin  ihe  sphere  of  their  own 
observation. 

As  tlie  mind  coullnucs  to  advance,  the  faculty  of  Reasoning,  or 
cfMnparing  difierent  relations,  and  combining  a  series  ofjudgmenis 
In  order  lo  form  n  conclusion,  Is  brought  more  into  action. 

The  study  of  the  languages  aids  materially  In  this  point  also. 
The  various  forms  of  expression  are  examined  in  reference  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  idea  presented.  The  shade  of  thought  which  has 
^ven  nse  to  the  various  idioms  is  traced,  the  variations  of  idea 
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produced  by  cbaoge  of  tbhn  are  observed,  and  ihe  reason  exam^ 
iaed.  Id  i^rt,  the  iriiole  structure  of  tbe  language  is  examined 
as  the  foundation  of  genera)  grammar,  and  as  an  introduction  to 
practical  logic.  As  tbe  pupil  advances,  the  analysis  of  the  ideas 
themselves  is  made  more  exact,  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  ibe 
author  are  considered,  and  the  pupil  is  taught,  as  much  as  possible, 
to/all  into  the  train  ofihovgkt  of  those  whose  works  he  leads. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  pursuing  diis  course,  tbe  selection  of  authors 
aud  passages  must  be  such  as  never  to  surpass  the  comprehension 
of  the  child.  For,  as  Fellenberg  justly  obsei-ves,  in  a  passage 
formerly  quoted,  '  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  make  an  immature  mind 

fursue  indiscriminately  tbe  train  of  thought  of  tlie  greatest  of  men. 
t  is  not  reasonable  to  desire  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  a 
child's  capacity,  what  presupposes  the  intelligence  of  matihood. 
The  ii^antih  conceptions  of  great  objects  rtius  produced,  are  in 
effect,  an  obstacle  to  improvement ;  and  the  important  lessons  lo 
be  learned  from  antiquity  are  debarred  all  access  to  the  compre- 
hension of  tbe  cultivated  youth,  and  tbe  feelings  of  the  mature  man, 
by  tbe  childish  associations  thus  miited  with  them.' 

Tbe  various  branches  of  the  Matliemalics,  and  especially  Geome- 
try and  Algebra,  are  ohvioirtly  among  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments for  the  cultivation  of  the  reflecting  faculty,  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  youthful  mind ;  because  they  relate  to  form,  number, 
distance,  motion,  Sic.,  subjects  within  tbe  grasp  of  the  senses. 
They  give,  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  the  habit  of  close  and  accu- 
rate reasoaing.  These  sciences  make  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instructiqp  of  every  pupil,  both  among  the  ricb  and  the  poor,  whose 
capaci^tDd  period  of  rendence  permits  it. 

The  physical  sciences.  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &i,c.  arc  of  no 
less  advantage  to  the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in 
another  direction,  especially  in  aiding  us  lo  observe  and  trace  llie 
relation  of  cause  and  efferi. 

But  both  these  branches  of  knowledge  may  give  a  false  direction 
to  the  mind,  if  tbsy  are  not  taught  with  caution,  and  in  conneclion 
with  moral  tcience.  Tbe  certainly  of  mathcmniical  science  often 
inspires  the  dispositicm  to  demand  absolute  demon  si  ration  on  other 
points.  The  wonderful  extent  to  which  we  can  trace  and  irnitnte 
the  operaliuus  of  nature,  tempts  us  to  rest  on  second  causes,  and 
forget  that  power  which  is  necessary  to  ettoHish  and  maintain  tlie 
laws,  which  we  onlt/  discover.  For  this  piirpose,  these  studies 
should  not  only  be  conducted  in  a  religious  spirit,  but  should  be 
accompanied  and  alternated  witli  those  wbich  will  give  another 
direction  to  the  mind. 

History  is  taught  in  a  series  of  narratives,  exhibited,  with  tbe 
utmost  simplicity,  as  subjects  of  examination  wd  reaa^Qg.  The 
pupil  Is  required  to  exercise  bis  own  judgment.     He^tfaius  levns 
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much  of  the  nature  of  moral  evidence,  and  moral  relations,  and  is 
accustomed  to  employ  these,  as  well  as  matheraBlica]  demonsira- 
tioD,  as  a  part  of  bis  series  of  thought,  and  as  a  suiGcieut  ground 
for  his  conclusions. 

In  the  course  of  moral  and  religious  iDstmciion,  the  pupil  is 
chieSy  conducted  by  a  series  of  iUustraibns  and  reasonings  founded 
upon  Nature  and  Revelation,  rather  than  by  positive  instructions, 
and  direct  statements,  sustained  merely  by  personal  etvlhorily  and 
influence.  His  own  reason  is  called  in  to  decide,  according  to 
the  standard  which  God  hat  given  its  {it  conscience  and  in  revtla- 
tion,  on  characters  and  events,  on  duties  and  faults,  in  liis  own 
sphere  of  action,  as  well  as  !□  history,  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  capable  of  deciding.  In  the  advanced  period  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  authority  of  the  scrFptures  is  formally  established  by 
moral  reasoning,  and  b3  is  led  to  kam,  by  his  own  investigation, 
the  important  truths  and  duties  which  reason  atone  has  never  dis- 
covered, and  the  most  essential  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  receive  on  the  authority  of  man. 

A  similar  course  is  adopted  in  the  moral  discipline  of  the  pupil, 
and  leads  him  to  feel,  practically,  the  difierence  of  the  various 
classes  of  truths,  and  the  various  methods  of  reasoning  by  which 
we  must  attain  them. 

'  It'is  unportant  for  the  complete  development  of  tbia  faculty  Aat 
the  views  thus  gradually  and  practically  acquired,  should  be  ccm- 
nected  and  arranged,  at  the  close  of  the  course,  by  means  of  a 
brief  system  of  Logic,  in  tlie  scientific  form.' — 'It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted,' says  Fellenberg,  'that  the  demands  of  social  life,  or  the  un- 
happy haste  of  parents,  seldom  allow  pupils  to  remain  sufficiently 
long  to  complete  such  a  course  of  study  as  their  development,  so 
often  neglected  in  early  years,  requires.' 

INTELLECTUAL    EdDCITION.— LsTTIH    IV. 


Mode  of  pursvxng  nuUhtmatir:!!!  seienee — Form,  magnSadt, 
ber — Methods  of  instruction — Prndical  dirtction  of  maAemoHec 
Dangers  atltnding  them — Se^eo^^daiee — Impttftet  vitwi  o/morat  rcMon- 
I'n^  productd—AUtmalion  taitk  moral  science — Importance  of  a  weU  froJ- 
anted  mind. 

My  Dear  Fbieno — You  will  perCeive  from  my  last,  that  the 
importance  of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  cultivating  the  judg- 
ment and  reasoning  powers,  is  properly  appreciated  at  Hofwyl. 
But  in  employing  them  as  a  means  of  education,  it  is  believed 
necessary  to  use  great  caution,  lest  they  should  become  the  means 
of  impairing  other  intellectual  faculties,  or  enfeebling  the  mora) 
powers,  as  they  too  often  have  been,  in  distinguished  men  devoted 
to  these  sciences. 
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The  ideas  of  forms,  and  magnitude,  and  Dumber,  are  among  the 
earliest  which  are  developed  in  the  child,  and  they  are  the  first 
which  the  minJ  is  capable  of  considering  abstractly.  On  this  ac- 
couri,  the  elements  of  the  matliematical  sciences  should  be  very 
early  the  object  of  attention. 

Jn  the  study  of  malheinalics,  Fellenherg  considers  it  necessary 
to'adopt  tlie  elementary' methods  of  Pestalozzi,  which  have  already 
been  described  in  speaking  of  the  powers  of  observation.  From 
the  line,  the  pnpil  is  led  to  the  constructioQ  and  examination  of  all 
possible  forms,  m  their  individual  and  relative  character — from  the 
simple  accumulation  and  analysis  of  numbers,  to  the  processes  of 
Algebra — by  presenting  or  indicating  the  objects  of  attention,  and 
aiding  him  to  construct  this  exercise  himself.  It  is  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  advance  &  step  for- 
ward, until  he  can  explain  those  principles  on  which  he  is  to  act. 
At  the  same  time,  the  instructor  must  not  be  guided  simply  by  an 
arbitrary  arrangement,  but  by  the  progress  of  the  pupil  himself; 
and  hii  progress  should  be  directed,  and  accelerated,  or  retarded,  or 
varied,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  his  own  mind,  and  not 
to  the  completion  of  this  or  that  portion  of  his  course. 

With  those  who  have  only  the  usual  talents  for  mathematics,  it 
is  better  to  direct  their  studies  to  practical  objects,  and  to  the  de- 
mands of  social  life.  Those  uncommon  talents  for  this  science 
which  alone  inspire  a  truly  scientific  interest  in  it,  should  be  care- 
fully observed  and  developed.  But  great  car^  must  be  taken  that 
the  views  be  not  limited,  and  the  character  stiflened  or  warped, 
by  too  exclusive  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  weakness  of  man  often  finds  too  strong  temptation  in  his 
mathematical  creations  and  their  fascinating  successs,  as  well  as  in 
philosophical  discourses,  and  is  disposed  to  exalt  itself  presump- 
tuously, to  refer  all  to  itself  as  the  author,  instead  of  discovering 
a  new  revelation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  omnipotent  Creat<M;  of  man 
and  bis  works.  In  admiring  the  wonderful  correspondence- of  the 
movements  of  the  planets  in  their  inaccessible  orbits,  with  the  cal- 
culation of  bebgs  so  frail,  who  inhabit  this  portion  of  the  universe 
only  lor  a  span  of  existence,  he  forgets  the-eviddnce  it  afibrds  of 
the  wisdom  of  him  who  established  this  order,  and  gave  Us  the 
facuhies  which  enable  us  to  discover  it. 

There  is  also  danger  that  the  habit  of  rigid  demoiutraiion  may 
lead  him  to  forget  or  disregard  the  boundariet  which  are  set  to 
human  knowledge — to  demand  similar  demonstration  concerning 
subjects  which  are  beytMid  our  reach— and  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  objects  of  fluih,  and  the  results  of  moral  reasoning. 

For  these  reasms,  mathematical  studies  should  always  be  idter- 
nated  with  history,  and  natural  history,  and  moral  and  religious 
instruction.     Their  efiect  should  also  be  carefully  observed  ;  and 
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Felleiiberg  has  somelimes  found  biiiiself  obliged  to  iateirupt  them 
for  a  lime,  in  order  to  restore  the  mind  lo  its  equilibrium. 

Indeed,  no  principle  is  deemed  more  important  at  Hofn^-I,  (ban 
to  form  a  well  balanced  mind.  And  Id  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
processes  of  education,  no  reliaiice  is  placed  upon  invariable  meth- 
ods, and  formulas  previously  established.  The  food  and  the  medi- 
cine must  be  adapted  to  the  individual  ca$e.  While  the  mind  is 
merely  preparing  fnr  action,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  devote 
itself  so  exclusively  to  any  particular  subject,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
others,  or  to  undervalue  them,  or  to  give  to  one,  that  exclusive 
importance  which  deserves  In  be  called  faiialicism,  or  superstition, 
altiiough  it  may  relate  lo  literary,  or  political,  instead  of  religious 
topics.  WiUiout  great  care,  liiis  will  often  amount  to  a  species  of 
monomania,  which  impairs  the  sti'ongest  mind  ;  and  will  often  give 
10  a  single  science  the  pre-eminence  over  the  whole  system  of 
truth  besides ;  will  make  a  single  personal  theory  the  touch-stone 
by  which  other  minds  arc  to  be  tried ;  and  determine  by  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  a  single  subject,  whether  an  individual  deserves 
respect  or  esteem. 

Indifferenlism,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  die  word,  receives  no 
.countenance  from  the  example  or  the  precepts  qC  Felleab^,  so 
far  as  I  know ;  but  he  regards  this  narrowness  of  feeling  u  the 
result  of  a  partial,  or  id  the  strong  expression  of  tbe  German,  a 
'  one-sided^  (etnseitig)  development  of  the  mind  ;  and  he  believes 
that  the  best  and  die  only  preventive  is  to  give  such  a  familiarity 
with  everi/  sulject,  and  require  so  much  attention  to  each,  as  shall 
enable  the  mind  lo  form  just  comparisons,  and  prevent  that  exag- 
gerated view  of  one  faculty,  or  one  subject  or  opinion,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  true  wisdom. 


Art.  IV. — AoRicuLTVRAL  Institutiok  at  Hofwtl. 

AOBICDLTUBAL    INSTITUTION.— LeTTF.R    III. 

PunilamtiUalprinnplra—Probahllilyofstl/-tupport—^ecestH3o/gTfal 
fcoiiomj— KaWefy  of  labors  dttirabU— Danger  of  txetai—hnparioMtt  of 
(AoroujfA  iraining-^Pull  opporlunit^  of  menial  and  moral  cuUitiiittMi— 
Ptcuiiar  irdtrtit  and  industry  in  atvdy. 

Mt  Dear  Feiend — So  much  interest  is  now  excited  in  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  schools,  that  I  presume  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  principles  of  that  at  Hofwyl  would  be  acceptable  to  you  and 
to  others. 

The  fundamental  ideas  on  which  the  school  for  the  poor  was 
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established,  were, — lo  empioy  agriculture  as  the  means  of  moral 
.  education  for  the  poor,  aod  lo  make  their  labors  the  means  of  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  their  education. 

To  accomplish  the  education  of  the  poor,  with  none  or  the  least 
possible  expense,  they  should  be  occupied  from  infancy  lo  the  age 
of  twentyone.  On  this  plan,  the  accounts  of  [he  school  of  Hofwyl 
adbrd  the  best  reason  lo  believe  thAi  such  an  institution  is  capable 
of  sustaining  itself  in  similar  circumstances,  and  thai  the  capital 
■  expended  for  the  foundalioD  of  the  establishment  will  ultimately  be 
repaid.  Still  it  is  true,  that  it  is  difficult  in  most  cases,  to  secure 
so  long  an  apprenticeship,  without  neglecting  many  of  those  who 
are  most  in  need  of  aid.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  combination  of 
tlie  scientific  institution  with  thai  for  the  poor,  affords  a  sure  and 
ready  iparket  for  all  the  agricultural  products,  and  at  the  best 
prices, — an  advantage  which  cannot  always  be  enjoyed.  On  both 
ihcfe  accounts,  every  such  institution  should  be  undertaken  as  a 
work  of  charily,  and  with  the  determination  to  support  it,  as  a 
means  of  prosperity  to  the  community.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only, 
tlial  we  can  provide  against  the  continuance  and  increase  of  men- 
dicity, and  ihe  vice  which  is  its  fruitful  source.  It  is  dius  that  we 
shall  save,  in  regard  to  the  very  individuals  in  question,  the  much 
larger  sums  which  society  would  lose  by  iheir  vices,  or  disease,  or 
incapacity  to  support  themselves  in  after  life  ;  besides  giving  the 
community  an  additional  member,  whose  skill  and  industry  will  be 
applied  to  promote  its  welfare,  and  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens. 

To  secure  the  success  of  such  an  eslabUshment,  the  expenses 
should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  sum.  At  Hofwyl,  cir- 
cumstances have  not  permitted  that  reduction  which  Fellenberg 
deems  advisable,  and  which  he  attempts  to  attain  at  Meykirch.  A 
more  insulated  situation,  and  the  application  of  new  discoveries  in 
reference  to  nourishment,  would  do  much  for  this  object. 

To  accomplish  the  two  great  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pupil 
should  he  employed  in  siicii  labors  as  ^ii'C  most  produciivc,  at  the 
same  time  iliat  they  are  conducive  to  education.  The  greatest  va- 
riety should  also  be  introduced,  in  order  that  no  moment  in  the  year 
which  is  dedicated  to  labor  may  be  lost,  for  want  of  an  employ- 
ment adapted  to  it,  Every  species  of  industry  should  he  attempt- 
ed with  this  view,  and  also  with  the  view  of  extending  tlie  sphere 
of  their  activity  and  experience.  This  subject  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  conceded,  that  in  most  northern  countries,  one-third 
of  the  year  admits  of  no  labors,  strictly  agricultural.  The  variety 
of  employments  is  also  desirable,  as  giving  the  occasion  to  discover 
thai  for  which  the  pupil  is  best  adapted,  and  thus  ascertain  in  what 
manner  the  personal  capital  bestoived  upon  him  by  Providence, 
may  be  turned  lo  the  best  account. 

At  the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  not  lo  diminish  the  ei^ 
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penses  in  a  manner  which  would  destroy  tJie  great  object.  It  is 
certain  thai  a  scliool  which  should  receive  pupils  only  at  the  age 
of  fqiliteea  or  fifteen,  would  derive  more  immediate  pro5t  from 
'  iheir  labors ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  would  confer  far  less  benefit 
upon  them.  The  period  in  which  the  character  is  susceptible  of 
impression  would  be  lost.  The  bad  habits  already  formed,  would 
be  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  would  be  equally  difficuk  to  form  good 
babits,  and  tlie  institution  would  be  in  danger  of  sinking  eniirely 
under  its  own  weight.  Such  indeed  was  the  fact  with  one  which 
was  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich. 

It  is  also  true,  tiiat  the  pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for  his 
education  by  his  labors,  unless  he  has  early  acTjuired  the  skill  and  the 
habits  of  industry  necessary  to  enable  him  to  employ  all  his  powers 
in  the  best  manner  for  the  good  of  the  iustilulion,  A  person  thus 
trained,  will  contribute  to  die  support  of  the  establisliment  more 
than  two  who  have  been  neglected  in  early  life  ;  while  society  will 
experience  a  far  greater  advantage,  in  receiving  owe  thoroughly 
Jbrtned  man,  capable  of  acting  upon  others,  and  worthy  of  entire 
confidence,  than  two  who  are  likely  lo  be  always  imperfect  sind  de- 
pendent. 

But  with  all  tliis  caie  and  economy,  tbe  lime  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consecrate  to  repose,  especially  with  those  whose  bodies  are 
not  completely  formed,  is  suSicient  to  give  that  intellectual  and 
moral  education  which  is  necessary.  The  hours  thus  spent,  wilt 
not  be  lost.  The  pupil  will  be  proportionally  more  vigorous,  more 
cheerful,  more  thoughtful  in  his  labors,  and  therefore  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and  the  acquisitions,  thus  made,  are  not  less  necessary 
than  those  which  he  gains  in  labor.  '  The  vigor,  the  dexterity  of 
the  hand,  are  but  an  animal,  a  dead  force.  It  is  only  intel- 
ligence which  can  direct  them  rationally  towards  an  object.  It  is 
only  intelligence,  well  developed,  which  can  discover  the  best  ob- 
ject,' It  does  not  interfere  with  the  rest  which  the  pupil  needs. 
Absolute  idleness  is  not  necessary  to  refresh  the  bodies  of  children. 
It  can  scarcely  exist,  or  if  it  does,  it  produces  that  ennui  which  is 
more  painful  than  fatigue.  It  often  leads  lo  evil  thoughts  and  dan- 
gerous conversations.  It  is  enough  to  change  the  occupation.  Id 
effect,  the  pupils  look  upon  study  as  their  relaxation.  They  en- 
gage in  it  with  an  interest,  something  like  that  whicli  belongs  to  the 
play  of  other  children.  Seldom  have  I  seen  occasion  even  for 
a  reproof,  on  account  of  inattention  ;  seldom  those  sallies  of  child- 
ish versatility,  so  common  at  school.  And  all  ibis  with  the  most 
gentle  paternal  discipline ;  for  no  other  is  found  necessarj'.  In  or- 
der to  ensure  the  complete  success  and  harmony  of  this  part  of  the 
system,  it  is  also  of  great  importance  that  the  course  of  instruction 
and  education  should  commence  at  an  early  age,  and  continue  until 
twenty.     In  this  case  two  hours  daily  are  sufficient.     If  the  period 
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b  shortGDed,  the  time  must  be  uicreased.  During  the  winter,  three 
to  four  hours  are  devoted  to  instruction  andreUgiousexerciBes  ifttbe 
schooi  of  Vehrli.  During  harvest,  the  course  of  instructioD  b  oAen 
entire]y  interrupted. 


fnlelhelual  EdueeUion — EUmenta  of  form,  magnitude  and  numter— 06- 
ttTVation  attd  attention— JValvrai  Hiatorn— Moral  tffccte  of  these  purtuiU— 
Reading  and  leritiiig — Dtiineation — Use  of  the  eye — Geometry  and  Arilh- 
Butte — Phf»ii:ai  Educati4)-n — Gymnaatic  Sportt — Moral  and  Religioui 
Education — Mvalc. 

Mt  Dear  Frieni* — The  great  principles  of  education  admit  of 
much  less  variailai)  according  to  llie  rank  and  circumstances  of  in- 
dividuals, than  is  generally  supposed.  Yet  in  their  application, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  some  diversity. 

The  intellectual  education  of  the  pupils  designed  for  a  life  of 
raamial  labor  must,  of  course,  be  difierent  from  that  of  the  child 
who  is  destined  to  a  profession. 

The  elementary  exercises  relative  to  Ibrra,  mazDitude,  and  num- 
ber, are  nol  less  necessary  to  thenf,  than  to  the  more  favored. 
Indeed  this  knowledge  is  called  into  more  frequent  practical  exer- 
cise, as  they  are  constantly  called  upon  to  Operate  with  matter,  to 
estimale  and  divide  distance,  ID  lay  out  their  gardens  and  fields  in 
suitable  farms.  The  principle  of  connecting  instruction  with  ac- 
tion, is  peculiarly  Important  for  this  class  of  pupils. 

They  must  especially  be  taught  to  observe  accurately  the  natu- 
ral objects  which  surround  them,  and  the  circle  of  obKrvation 
should  form  the  limit  to  their  study  of  natural  history.  They 
,  are  made  acquainted  with  the  soils  and  minerals  which  are  most 
common,  and  with  tbe  various  species  of  grain,  and  vegetables,  and 
grass.  They  are  taught  to  distinguish  the  wild  plants  which  they 
meet  in  the  fields,  into  useful  and  noxious  ;  and  to  know  the  modes  of 
employing  the  one,  and  of  destroymg  the  other.  The  general  action 
of  air,  light,  heat,  rain,  and  manures  of  various  kinds  upon  plants,  is 
also  connected  with  this.  The  various  classes  of  insects  are  point- 
ed out  to  them  in  the  same  manner.  The  .structure  of  animals 
and  tbe  human  body,  is  explained  to  them  by  ineans  of  skeletons. 
.  They  are  accustomed  to  bring  lo  their  instructors  such  objects  as 
strike  their  attention,  and  occasionally,  lessons  are  given  in  a  little 
excursion,  made  by  the  teacher  with  his  pupils. 

In  addition  lo  tiie  obvious  importance  of  this  knowledge  in  itself, 
it  contributes  materially  to  the  moral  end  proposed,  of  exciting  an 
interest  in  their  employment.  All  the  objects  they  meet  with  are 
thus  associated  with  a  circle  of  interesting  facts,  and  furnish  them 
materials  for  recollection  and  amusement.     They  present  them  nib- 
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jecis  for  examinaiion  aad  observation,  in  order  to  verify  the  accounts 
they  have  beard.  In  short,  it  animates  every  scene  of  tbeir  labors, 
and  leads  ibem  to  useful  reflection,  in  place  of  presenting  them  a 
mere  mass  of  dead  materials,  wliicb  only  remind  them  of  past  la- 
bors, and  call  ihem  to  future  trials.  Their  fundamental  ideas  of 
geography  are  obtained  in  the  course  of  their  observation.  Their 
attention  is  chiefly  confined  to  their  native  country,  and  only  gen- 
eral ideas  are  given  of  other  countries.  They  are  thus  taught  and 
habituated  to  examine  all  that  passes  before  them.  They  most 
obviously  be  furnished  ivitli  the  means  of  acquiring  the  ideas  of 
otbers  from  books,  and  of  communicating  what  ihey  have  observed. 
To  acquire  the  art  of  expressing  our  ideas  is  the  best  mode  of  at- 
taining completely  the  firet  object.  They  should  also  be  habituated  to 
describe  with  correctness  and  care  that  they  may  be  led  to  record, 
to  some  extent,  their  own  experience  and  observations. 

The  general  remariis  and  methods  in  reference  to  language  are 
equally  applicable  here,  hut  they  are  of  course  confined  lo  their 
mother  tongue,  or  rather  lo  tlie  high  German.  They  have  constant 
exercises,  both  oral  and  written,  and  obtain  considerable  facility  in 
both.  In  this  respect,  a  Swiss  peasant  has  great  difliculiies  to  en- 
counter, from  the  fact  that  the  language  he  speaks,  is  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  die  German,  diifering  from  it  not  only  in  a  multitude  of 
Individual  words,  but  in  the  forms  and  idioms. 

In  teaching  pupils  to  read,  die  methods  of  Olivier  and  Pestalozzt 
are  followed.  The  letters  are  indicated  by  their  sounds,  and  not 
their  names,  and  words  are  thus  spelled.  Constant  exercises  Id 
the  variation  and  combination  of  words  are  employed,  bodi  oral 
and  in  writing. 

But  the  means  of  description  are  incomplete,  unless  they  are  so 
far  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  Geometry  and  design  as  lo  be 
able  to  delineate  the  objects  iliey  see.  Used  in  this  manner,  as  a 
mechanical,  and  not  as  a  fine  art,  it  is  a  necesiart/  snpplemcnt  to 
writing  in  an  ordinary  education.  It  is  difficult,  without  it,  to 
have  a  distinct  conception  of  instruments  and  their  parts  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  those  who  use,  as  well  as  to  those  who  make 
and  repair  them,  in  order  to  communicate  ideas  intelligibly,  and  ex- 
ecute diem  correctly.  It  also  aids  in  farming  the  eye  to  the  habit 
of  measuring  and  estim.iting  correctly  distances  and  quantities,  and 
to  preserve  accuracy  and  order  in  the  arrangement  of  fields,  plan- 
tations, drains,  and  in  other  agricultural  labor.  In  ail  the  arts  of 
the  joiner,  mason,  he,  the  importance  of  Geometry  is  obviously 
very  great,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  should  be  overlooked. 

The  height  of  a  tree,  and  its  cubical  contents,  or  the  dimensions 
of  a  stack  of  grain,  can  only  be  decided  in  this  way  In  this  view. 
Geometry  is  an  acquisition  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  farmer,  who 
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wishes  to  carry  od  his  business  with  certainty  and  readiness.  It  al- 
so serves  as  an  important  aid  in  formiDg  the  hand-writiOg — an 
art,  mechanical  indeed,  but  of  no  »nall  impoFtaace  in  deciding  the 
station  and  success  of  persons  of  their  class,  and  always  a  valuable 
re  com  mend  alien. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  it  needs  no  proof  that  the  puptis  of  an 
agricultural  school  should  be  qualified  to  perform  every  calculatioD 
of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  which  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
or  tlie  concerns  of  the  family  require,  in  the  division  of  fields,  the 
estimation  of  crops,  the  arrangement  of  accounts,  Stc.  It  is  thus 
only  that  tliey  can  act  independently  of  others,  or  avoid  the  errors 
and  failures  into  which  loose  estimates  generally  lead,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  their  labors  are 
leading  to  profit  or  loss ;  and  it  is-  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  hope  to  prepare  tliein  to  act  in  those  stations  for  which  their 
agricultural  knowledge  and  character  might  qualify  them.  Mental 
calculation  is  obviously  of  peculiar  importance  to  those  who  are 
destined  to  a  life  of  labor.  In  these  branches,  the  admirable 
methods  devised  by  Pesialozzi,  and  improved  by  some  of  his  pupils, 
are  constandy  employed ;  tiie  exercises  ore  multiplied  and  varied 
to  the  utmost,  and  produce  a  readiness  and  skill,  which  ptits  to  shnme 
the  slow  operations  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  only  lo  me- 
chanical and  written  exercises. 

Tlie  malhematical  studies  are  very  useful  in  forming  the  h^it 
of  close  attention  and  judgment.  But  the  judgment  must  be  still 
furtlier  exercised  by  the  observation  of  men,  not  only  as  presented 
in  real  life,  but  in  history.  The  course  of  Biblical  history  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  these  pupils,  as  with  those  of  the  literary  institu- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  more  limited  sphere  of  action  io  which 
they  are  destined  to  move,  and  the  comparatively  short  time  which 
they  can  devote  to  study,  their  attention  to  this  subject  is  limited  to 
the  history  of  Switzerland,  and  to  the  narratives  written  for  .youth, 
which  abound  in  the  German.  They  are  taught  to  form  their  es- 
timate of  men,  chiefly  from  the  scenes  of  real  life,  which  may 
thus  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  valuable  knowledge. 

In  reference  to  physical  education,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
care  is  necessary  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  purity  of  air,  and  whole- 
someness  of  diet,  as  with  regard  to  the  rich.  Their  future  destina- 
tion requires  that  they  sbould  be  exposed  to  greater  bodily  hard- 
ship ;  and  their  appearance  and  habitual  state,  shows  that  they  are 
thus  exempted  from  that  series  of  little  indispositions  which  are 
so  common  among  the  pupils  of  the  superior  class. 

Their  labors  serve,  to  a  great  extent,  in  place  of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. Still  they  are  used  occasionally,  as  means  of  producing 
activity,  as  well  as  vigor,  and  at  those  seasons  when  their  employ- 
ments are  not  sufficiently' acUve;  and  it  Is  found  advisable  and    . 
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agreeable,  ihat  after  the  ordinary  labors  of  the  day,  the  pupils 
should  not  only  be  indulged  but  encouraged  in  active  sports.  They 
even  serve  to  relax  and  refresh  limbs  which  are  often  coofiaed  to 
one  species  of  action. 

The  principles  of  moral  and  religious  education  admit  of  no  va- 
riation on  nccount  of  rank,  except  that  necessity  often  supplies  Ox 
place  of  discipline,  and  renders  superfluous  many  of  those  means 
which  are  employed  to  occupy  moments  of  leisure.  Among  these, 
however,  music  cannot  be  excluded.  As  a  means  of  cultivating  a 
devoiional  spirit,  and  uniting  in  the  solemnities  of  public  worship, 
every  one  inllucncod  by  Christian  principle,  must  admit  the  im- 
poiiance  of  sacred  music.  But  it  has  oilier  important  uses.  Tliae 
are  periods  of  exhaustion  in  the  life  of  every  man,  there  must 
be  hours  of  repose  and  relaxation,  in  which  the  mind  has  need  of 
some  innocent  amusement  to  drevent  improper  thoughts,  and  tint 
necessity  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  cultivated.  At  such 
periods,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observedrthe  influence  of  tLe  popo- 
lar  vocal  music  of  Switzerland  is  invaluable ;  »id  do  single  acqui- 
sition, besides  religious  truth,  will  probably  have  so  happy  an  enect 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  laboring  man. 

A  number  of  commissioners  who  visited  the  establishmem  ob- 
served lhat  they,  like  most  other  strangers,  eould  not  bear  the  mu- 
sic <^  these  pupils  without  the  deepest  etnotion.  The  greatecpartoT 
them  kno(vby  heart  a  hundred  religious  and  popular  hymns.  Vchrli 
himself  observes,  that  he  has  uniformly  found  that  in  proportion  as 
vocal  music  was  improved,  a  kind  and  devotional  spirit  was  pro- 
moled  . 


Combination  of  institutions  at  Hofunjl — Market  for  produce — Exiubitiiin 
lo  the  icealihy  of  on  improv'd  system  of  agricvtture — Example  of  patitnt 
labor — Resptetfor  tht  poarinspiied  in  the  rirh — Means  of  htalthfamisked 
— ^gricidlural  school  jurnishes  tdntaion — tldvantagestotktlahonnppapiit 
of  apparatus  and  instruction — Leads  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  teiallk 
and  luxury. 

My  Dear  Friend — That  is  the  most  simple  machine  which  ac- 
complishes the  most  important  otjtcis  willi  the  least  complication  of 
parts ;  and  not  merely  that  which  consists  of  a  single  wheel  and 
axis,  or  those  whose  scanty  and  ill-wrought  materials,  would  rather 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  o(  rude. 

The  combination  of  institutions  which  Hofwyl  presents,  has 
sometimes  been  objected  to ;  but  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  exert 
the  happiest  influence  upon  each  other. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  ready  market  afibrded  to  the  products  of 
the  farm,  gives  a  security  and  facility  to  the  sale  of  its  products, 
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which  renders  it  much  more  advantageous,  and  admits  niore  eflbrts 
at  improvement,  consistently  wkh  pr^ence^  „On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  laborers  at  the  command  of  the  proprietor  and  ac- 
customed to  his  views,  enables  him  to  accomplish  many  plans 
which  would  otherwise  be  impracticable. 

The  continual  exhibition  of  tlie  most  improved  systems  of  agri- 
culture presented  to  the  pupils,  awakens  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  renders  them  so  familiar  with  habits  of  order 
and  neatness,  that  their  minds  nxe  gradually  formed  in  this  respect. 
To  those  who  are  destined  to  become  proprietoi's,  as  many  of  them 
are,  or  to  those  who  have  the  taste  and  the  capacity  to  itttempt  to 
introduce  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  opportunity  thus  afford- 
ed of  observing  a  system  to  which  the  attention  of  all  Europe  has 
been  directed,  is  inestimable.  All  will  be  led  to  appreciate  more 
highly  this  pirimitive,  this  salutary  occupation,  and  to  lose  that 
prejudice  which  too  often  exists  against  it. 

The  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  present  a  continual  exam- 
ple of  patient,  persevering  industry,  combined  with  a  high  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  which  produces  a  conviction  of  the  connection  of 
these  things,  which  no  theoretical  instruction  could  inspire.  They 
learn  by  approximation  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  by 
no  means  deserving  of  the  contempt  they  are  too  apt  to  feel.  The 
honorable  character  of  industry  in  every  condition  of  life  is  felt. 
They  find  them  often  exhibiting  superior  intelligence,  a$  well  as 
superior  worth  to  their  companions  of  the  higher  classes,  or  even 
to  themselves,  and  possessing  more  real  enjoyment.  They  acquire 
the  habit  of  separating  those  ideas,  so  long  indivisible  in  their  minds, 
of  humble  food,  and  lodging,  and  clothing  with  misery,  and  of  in- 
ferior rank  with  contempt ;  and  discover,  that  enjoyment  and  re- 
spectability belong  not  to  the  exterior  circumstances,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  individual. 

The  farm  also  presents  the  best  occasions  for  invigoratmg  feeble 
constitutions,  for  restoring  those  who  may  occasionally  be  injured 
by  excessive  application,  or  too  rapid  growth,  and  for  giving  a 
wholesome  discipline  to  those  who  n^ed  to  be  brought  to  habits  of 
industry,  by  means  of  bodily  labor. 

The  agricultural  school  serves  also  as  a  nursery  of  guardians  and 
educators  for  the  younger  pupils  of  the  wealthy  class.  Fellenberg 
has  seldom  found  persons  accustomed  to  the  ease  of  wealth,  or  to 
the  luxuries  of  inteUectua!  pursuits,  who  could  devote  tliat  constant, 
unwearied  attention,  from  morning  to  night,  who  could  exercise 
that  patience  with  the  minutiae  of  duty,  or  with  the  faults  of  chil- 
dren, which  such  a  §tatbn  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the 
pupib  of  the  c^cultural  school,  accustomed  to  constant  labor,  it 
IS  a  species  of  relaxation,  a  station  iuvolving  jsomething'  of  luxury, 
l^bis  school  senres  also  as  a  liursery  for  workmen  for  the  farm  and 
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work  shops  of  Hofwy] ;  and  it  will  contribute  materially  to  ihe  per- 
feclion  of  llie  Inslitulion,  when  all  ihose  who  are  conaected  wi'ib  it, 
shall  have  been  forEned  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  educalioo 
here  developed. 

The  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  gain  also  essentially  by  this 
arrangement,  and  especially  those  of  them  who  are  destined  to  be 
instructors.  They  are  within  reach  of  means  of  instruction,  \a  ibe 
professors  and  apparatus  of  the  scientific  institution,  which  it  would 
be  iinpossible  otherwise  to  afford  them.  They  have  at  the  same 
dine,  a  more  extensive  circle  of  observation,  and  become  acquaim- 
ed  with  all  portions  of  the  society  of  wliich  they  are  to  be  mem- 
bers. In  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  facts  abundantly  prove, 
that  extended  knowledge  renders  them  more  contented  with  ibeir 
own  situation.  So  long  as  diey  saw  the  wealthy  classes  only  at  a 
distance,  and  were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  and  luxury  which  sur- 
rounded them,  ihey  were  disposed  to  envy  them  as  a  sort  of  supe- 
rior beings,  and  their  circumstances  as  a  species  of  paradise.  A 
nearer  approach  undeceives  ihem.  They  find  them  often  inferior 
lo  themselves  in  bodily  vigor  and  mental  capacity,  and  therefore  de- 
prived of  many  pleasures  derived  from  these  sources.  They  per- 
ceive that  the  superior  privileges  for  improvement,  which  tbey 
above  all  envy  them,  are  often  lost  from  the  indolence  and  pride 
which  their  sialioo  inspires  ;  and  that  with  all  these,  tjt.ey  are  often 
less  respectable  than  their  poorer  companions.  They  see  that  tliey 
are  oftener  impaticnl,  nnhappy,  and  diseased,  in  the  midst  of  the 
exterior  coniforis  and  means  of  enjoyment  they  possess.  It  is  even 
found  that  occasional  eniertainments,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
partake  tlie  same  indulgences,  teach  them  to  return  to  ilieir  home- 
ly fare  with  double  relish.  Vehrli  assured  me,  thai  these  circum- 
stances have  in  fact  this  influence ;  and  that  contrary  to  the  common 
expectations  of  a  stranger,  the  neighborhood  of  the  institution  of  the 
rich,  is  a  means  of  rendering  those  content,  who  were  inclined  to 
repine  at  dieir  lot,  and  to  desire  a  change. 

Al  the  same  time  Uiat  they  become  accustomed  lo  living  in  view 
of  splendor  and  luxury  without  desiring  or  hoping  I o  partake  them, 
they  learn  to  recognise  ihe  inferiority  of  their  rank  without  being 
degraded  by  it ;  while  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  acquire,  by 
this  connection,  die  habit  of  treating  their  inferiors  with  kindness 
and  deference. 

I  mention  all  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  give  you  a  complete 
view  of  Hofwyi,  although  many  of  them  arc  not  applicable  to  the 
United  States.  Still,  they  will  shovv  us,  that  there  is  noi  tlie  dan- 
ger which  is  usually  apprehended,  in  placing  in  the  same  inslitulion, 
(hose  whose  dress  and  circumstances  necessarily  distinguish  thera. 


Omparativt  State  of  Imtrvetion. 


Art.  V. — View  of  the  Comparative  State  or  iMSTKncxioir 
IN  THK  United  States  and  in  Eurofe. 

Communicated  to  ihe  AniericiLn  Lyceum,  b;  W.  C.  WoopBiuDac. 

In  examining  tlie  stale  and  prospects  of  a  community,  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  is  its  condition  in  reference  to  Education. 

In  using  this  term,  there  is  constant  room  for  misunderstanding, 
in  consequence  of  llie  various  definilions  given  to  it,  lo  which  we 
have  formerly  referred.  For  while  some  will  regard  it  as  compris- 
ing tlie  mere  elements  of  knowledge,  and  estimate  the  state  of  edu- 
cation by  the  number  of  individuals  who  can  read  and  write,  others 
consider  it  as  embracing  other  branches  of  knowledge  of  direct 
practical  value  ;  others  still  do  not  permit  the  name  of  education  to 
be  applied  to  any  but  a  course  of  classical  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion ;  and  some  would  deem  the  accomplishments  indispensable. 

In  a  view  of  the  comparative  state  of  Europe  and  the  United 
Slates,  on  this  great  subject,  we  must  assume  the  distinction  between 
Education  and  Instruction,  which  in  our  view  is  fundamental,  and 
which  is  adopted  by  the  most  scientific  writers  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. We  regard  ttutruaion,  then,  as  ihe  mere  communication  of 
knowledge.  We  consider  Education  as  the  process  by  which 
character  is  formed,  involving  instruction,  the  discipline  of  the 
iniellectual  faculties,  the  discipline  of  the  moral  potver^;,  and  the 
training  of  the  body  as  Ihe  instrument  in  all  these  operations.  We 
consider  it,  in  fact,  as  embracing  every  influence  by  which  man  ht- 
comet  what  he  is,  or  may  be  made  what  he  should  be. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  respective  slate  of  the  two  conli- 
nents,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  consider  the  state  of  In- 
itrvction  first,  as  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Education  in  its 
Jargest  sense. 

InstnjctioD  m^  be  considered  both  in  reference  to  its  exttnt  and 
to  its  diffation. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  instruction  is  carried,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Occupied  by  the  first  wants  of  life,  and  the  duties  of 
a  free  government,  our  citizens  have  not  found  the  opportunity, 
they  have  not  felt  the  necessity,  nor  acquired  the  taste  for  profound 
study,  in  most  branches  of  knowledge.  They  have  been  satisfied 
with  that  which  prepared  them  for  immediate  action  ;  and  are  called 
forward  into  life  so  early,  that  they  have  no  opportunity  lo  enter 
deeply  into  any  subject.  Tiiey  have  not  been  able  to  provide  even 
the  means  by  which  others  may  attain  the  heights  of  learning,  or 
the  depths  of  science.  These  are  poiitive  obstachs.  There  are 
others  of  a  negatwe  character,  which  will  be  best  illustrated  by  con- 
sidering the  positive  advantages  and  facilities  to  the  accurate  and 
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Im  u  hDcaM  MMffinoB  If  Is'c 
^K.  fia&  s  vide  ficU  far  &^d 

f^niardKaBaidiMr*n;  a  Ud  ■  wkKh  he  is  almiMt  ase 
^  WCTB^  ■kileiti  lis  «mi  m^Stmmtt  maj  be,  so  long  u  be 
knAe  aeMaofobnivK  fc  »■■  ii.i  aad  catmeia  of  aMoid  !»- 
M>T.  vfticbArfkdiealJEKtif  eoMidaaaakB.  and  oT  collect' 
^  Ike  aa  «fe  Aa  fe  >t  floec  the  faenhb  ^fanwledge,  »d  lb 
Eiiaig  IB^HMMS  Id  1b*  SMBoBcenoe.  Ota  Obs  gujuud,  nn  ptinoiK 
«f  n«r  of  Ae  ^ider  sSAes  (4^  EiBwie,  ve  oKas  effineot  punas 
cfkanfaglfaB  Dv  on  great  repniiGc,  and  rie  iridi  e*di  other  n 
Aese  praivmAf  dfati.  Xo  aanS  pan  of  d>e  magniSceai  An- 
nn  aM  ippamus,  ^ti  of  tbe  invalDable  results  of  Elerarir  hboc. 
ifas  aided  tnr  fe  besi  meaa^  Blnch  caa  be  collected  (rocn  ifae  four 
qaartors  of  oe  vori^  nasi  be  ascifted  la  soch  efibfts. 

Tbe  eoatnsL,  m  botia:  u  oar  ow  couiutt,  ts  na  less  striking 
tbiapxitifal.  llieresre&ofileeicceiMknsiadtegeoerairale;  bulhtnr 
^ow,  how  penurioos.  are  our  public  bodies  iq  besionioe;  anything 
uprjo  Utenrj'  inftkutioos,  or  for  sciesiidc  purposes.  How  aoxiousty 
does  a  lar^e  part  of  tbe  commuaiij  watch  our  General  Govcm- 
meni,  lesl  iher  should  tiuuteniall}/  do  something  to  promote  ihc 
cause  of  knowledge.  An  onhappy  jealousy  exbis  also  against  tlie 
aiicmpt  to  elevate  the  standard  of  science  and  Kferaiiire,  lest  tbey 
should  be  made  tlte  instrumeots  of  establishing  a  Uterarj  aristocracjr. 
It  is  forgotten,  titai  even  in  despotic  gorernments,  the  nation  of 
liKmrj  mffi  fi3s  ever  remained  a  rtpvblic ;  lliat  the  ablest  ami 
wisest,  from  whatever  statioo  they  arise,  hare  always  atuined  the 
eminence  and  the  reivards  they  merited ;  tliat  nobility  has  been 
proud  10  receive  ihem  into  its  ranks,  and  despotism  has  fek  itself 
honored  in  patronising  them.  It  is  forgollen  that  the  common 
sailor  owes  liis  safety  quite  as  much  to  tbe  Principia  of  Newlon, 
and  ibe  telescope  of  Herscbel,  and  tbe  profound  researches  and 
laborious  calculalions  of  Laplace  and  Bowditcb,  as  to  the  art  of  the 
shipbuilder;  and  ibai  it  is  science  and  its  votaries  that  have  given 
the  sleaniboat  and  ibe  railroad-car  lo  the  traveller,  and  the  gas- 
light to  the  citizen,  and  the  safety-lamp  to  tbe  miner,  and  the  anti- 
dote to  pestilence,  to  the  trembling  expectants  of  an  invisible,  dead- 
ly poison. 

Unfounded,  however,  as  this  prejudice  is,  it  exists  to  an  unhappy 
extent  in  our  countr}'.  Too  many  are  ready  to  bold  back  others 
from  any  of  the  heights  of  science,  nhich  tbey  cannot  tliemselves 
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Jiuain,  and  few  are  ready  lo  afford  lliem  the  facilities  for  iflol  [iro- 
found  siudy  which  only  a  small  number  of  our  race  are  willing  to 
attempt  in  the  minute  and  abstract,  and  yet  e5sential  branches  of 
knowlet!(;e  —  a  task  which,  it  has  been  well  observed,  involves 
'  the  most  severe  labor  which  is  done  under  the  sun.' 

Another  encouragement  to  the  profound  investigation  of  science 
and  the  laborious  researches  of  literature  in  Europe,  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  in  niost  countries,  it  is  the  safest  and  surest,  if  not  the 
only  road  to  distinction,  tlie  only  direction  in  whidi  the  mind  can 
i:Kcrt  great  powers  ;  tlie  only  field  in  which  the  soul  can  expatiate, 
unlrammeled  by  laws,  unsuspected  and  unchained  by  the  police. 

The  offices  of  state  are  assigned  by  inheritance  or  by  patronage, 
in  such  a  manner  that  most  of  the  community  are  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  ihe  hope  of  gaining  influence  or  reputation  as  states- 
men ;  and  to  attempt  it,  without  a  birthriglit  or  a  patron,  is  a  career 
almost  as  dangerous,  as  it  is  uncertain.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  there 
is  a  corresponding  certainty  that  eminenre  in  literature  and  science 
ivill  gain  them  the  respect  and  patronage  of  tlie  government,  and 
the  applause  of  the  nation  ;  and  when  onre  i!ie  glitter  of  political 
glory  is  placed  beyond  our  reach  by  an  impassable  barrier,  ii  bc- 
<'omes  comparatively  an  easy  task  for  phUosophi)  lo  perceive  and 
feel  the  surpassing  glory  of  liierary  honors,  and  lo  be  conscioits, 
that  he  who  sways  the  scej)lre  of  Uie  civilized  world  in  an  art  or  a 
science,  or  leads  caplivo'  whole  nations  by  ihe  charms  of  his  writ- 
ings, holds  a  rank  far  higher  Ihan  the  despot  who  can  only  control 
the  bodies  of  men  and  the  soil  on  which  they  lii-o,  or  the  conq-jcror 
who  imposes  fetters  upon  their  limbs,  by  the  exertifjii  of  brute 
force. 

It  is  the  only  sale  direction,  also,  in  which  the  man  of  talents, 
in  these  countries,  can  permit  his  powers  to  expand.  If  he  allows 
ihem  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  political  or  religious  economy, ' 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  driven  uii  by  their  impulse  to  opinions  anil 
expressions  which  will  co?t  liiin  his  peace,  or  ,liben_v,  or  life;  while 
if  he  confines  himself  to  mere  intellectual  piirsuiis,  he  i^  generally 
seturc  of  all  the  rewards  which  roynl  niunificenre  can  lavish,  upon 
surcess  which  il  regards  as  a  pun  of  iis  own  glory. 

But  to  a  noble  mind,  the  simngcst  feeling  counccicil  wiiii  the 
subject  probably  is,  that  this  is  the  oitljf^efd  of  action  in  wliich  it 
can  go  on  without  limit  andmihoui  fenr,  in  the  eonsciousness  of 
nbsoiitit  indeprndeace.  He  wbo  ,^b3]is  literaiy  distinction  ivTticli 
places  him  in  the  chair  of  a  university,  receives  (he  f/'eedoui  ofthti 
imrld,  and  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to  go  on  without  limitation, 
in  every  subject  where  lie  does  Dot  aliack  the  safety  of  ihc  slate 
and  the  prisoner  may  thus  enjoy  nn  osicnt  of  range,  which  enables 
IiJjTi  to  forget  the  wails  which  bar  up  his  progress  in  other  directions. 

il  should  also  be  recollfTicd,  that  fn  ihe^e  very  grounds,  even 
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policy  (ticiates  lo  the  rulers  to  offer  every  slimulus,  every  faciliij' 
\ts  pursuits  of  this  kind,  in  order  iliat  powerful  and  active  miods 
may  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  employ  ilieniselves  in  speculations  or 
efibrts  on  political  subjects,  a  result  of  whose  danger  Uiey  have  had 
■o  many  esaniples.  The  king  upon  his  throne,  has  learned  to 
tremble  before  a  single,  powerful  mind. 

The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  United  States  is  obvious. 
Here,  the  road  to  distinction  and  wealth  is  tliiougb  an  active  or 
political  life.  The  mere  votaiy  of  science  and  literature,  cannot 
generally  promise  himself  a  high  degree  of  either.  Kvery  citizen 
19  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  politick,  and  social)  and  re- 
ligious concerns  of  the  community,  and  every  one  who  possesses 
high  intellectual  power,  is  called  upon  to  an  extent  which  absorbs 
all  the  time  and  strength  which  is  not  demanded  by  the  labors 
necessary  for  subsistence.  He  is  siimulaied  by  all  the  prospects  of 
distinction  which  our  country  can  offer,  and  urged  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  make  himself  familiar  nith  the  great  questions  of  politics 
and  of  social  life,  and  to  engage  in  active  measures.  In  short,  the 
motives  and  the  demands  for  private,  social,  and  public  activity, 
and  the  litde  respect,  tlie  poor  reward,  which  is  bestowed  upon 
mere  inleilectual  emineiicc,  serve  as  so  many  barriers  to  entrance 
upon  a  literary  course,  in  place  of  the  encouragements  affiirded  in 
£uropean  countries. 

The  clj'cumstanues  we  liave  described,  affect  of  course  the  char- 
acter of  ilie  literary  institutions  of  the  respective  continents.  Those 
of  the  United  States,  originating  as  tliey  do  in  the  people,  and  main- 
tained only  by  their  suffirages  and  aid,  can  rise  do  higher  tfaaa  pub- 
lic opinion  permits,  and  must  limit  themselves  to  the  comparatively 
narrow  field  which  that  opinion  prescribes.  On  the  other  band, 
the  public  institutions  of  Europe  derive  their  existence  from  the 
munificence  and  ostentation  which  we  have  described  as  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  state,  and  the  efibrt  is  continually  made  lo  elevate 
them  lo  a  higher  point. 

The  result  is,  that  the  '  Lyctet'  of  France  and  the  '  Gymnaria^ 
of  Germany,  give  a  course  of  literary  instruction  nearly  equivalent 
to  that  of  our  colleges,  surpassing  them,  in  accuracy  and  extent, 
in  most  branches,  and  only  falling  short  of  them  in  not  being  com- 
bined  with  so  m>icli  attention  to  science. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  comparative  extent  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
regard  to  its  diffvtiott,  the  comparison  is  not  easily  made,  in  coose- 
fjuence  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  two  continents,  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  If  we  cona- 
pare  the  institutions  which  rank  highest,  under  the  name  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  we  may,  however,  approximate  to  correct  results ; 
and  with  this  view,  we  present  the  following  tabular  statetnenl  of 
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the  numlwr  of  stodeots  in  the  universilies  and  colleges  of  the  re- 
spective states  and  sections  of  the  l^ited  States,  and  llie  pilnclpal 
countries  of  Kurope.  The  material*  for  the  former  were  derived 
Irom  the  American  Quarterly  Register  of  Education  for  1831,  a 
publication  of  uncommon  accuracy  and  value.  The  European 
statistics  are  chiefly  from  the  Weimar  Statistical  Almanac  for  11531, 
the  highest  authonty  we  know  on  this  subject. 
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In  reviewing  this  table,  we  shall  perceive,  that  in  accordaoce  with 
an  opinion  ollen  expressed,  Scotland  gives  more  of  her  youth  a  colle- 
gi.iie  education  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Baden,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut,  fall  little  short  of  this  standard  ;  and  these 
arc  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  according  to  these  estimates, 
tvhich  have  one  collegiate  pupil  Tor  lesa  than  1 ,000  iuliabitants.  New 
Hampshire,  according  to  the  cEJculalion  of  the  American  Quarterly 
Kegi:<ler,  is  the  only  American  Slate  besides,  in  which  there  is  more 
than  one  forl,500 ;  while  in  Europe,  Saxony,  England,  Hanover,  fiara- 
ria,  Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Russia,  all  have  a  proportion  greater  thiin 
this.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Spain  furnish  nothing  which  deserves  to  be  called,  a  truly 
liberal  edusation.  Vermont,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  South  Caroliiu, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  composing  all  the  East- 
ern and  three  of  the  Middle  Slates,  and  one  of  the  Southern,  hue 
one  student  for  less  than  '2,000  inhabitants,  in  which  they  arc  rivallcil 
bv  Wurtemberg,  Siveden,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands.  Most  of 
the  Southern  and  Wt:stern  Sinles  have  from  2,000  to  4,000  inbabiiants 
to  a  student.  In  this  proportion,  the  highest  compare  with  Switzer- 
land, and  the  r^^t  with'_Denmark,  Naples,  and  Austria.  The  most 
recent  Western  Siatrs  have  only  one  to  every  5,000  inhabitants  : 
ami  still  are  placed  on  a  level  with  France  and  Ireland.  Russia, 
stands  alone  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and  only 
gives  a  liberal  education  to  one  person  in  15,000  of  her  population. 

As  a  mass,  it  would  appenr  that  the  Eastern  States  provide  the  ad- 
vanU'Tcs  of  a  collegiate  cducalion,  such   as  they  are  in  the  United 
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States,  for  a  greailer  |)roportioa  of  their  population  than  Kiiglaud,  or 
aiij'  European  cottDtriw  escApt  Scotland,  Badeu,  aod. Saxony.  The 
Middle  States  ara  as  well  provided  aa  Wurtemberg,  sWeden,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  Southern  Sntes  will  compare  witii  Switterlund  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  Western  States,  with  all  their  deslilution,  are  as 
well  supplied  with  liberally  educated  inen,  so  I'ar  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, as  Denmark  and  Austria. 

One  question  deserves  the  attention  of  tho^  who  desire  to  sup- 
pi/  the  destitute  portions  of  our  country.  In  view  of  these  calcula- 
tions, can  we  believe  that  the  North  and  East  can  ever  produce  or 
educate  a  sufficient  number  of  liberally  educated  young  men  to  sup- 
ply their  own  vacancies,  and  the  preseiog  wants  which  this  table  pre- 
«ents  at  the  South  and  West  1  It  is  evidently  Impossible  ;  and  the  ut- 
luost  which  the  more  advanced  states  can  hope  tu  do,  will  be  lo  fur- 
uish  the  men  necessary  to  organise  and  direct  the  new  institutions 
which  must  be  formed  or  extended/  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  population,  now  comparatively  destitute,  and  every  week  l)ecoming 
more  destitute  by  its  unparalleled  increase.  We  would  again  remind 
the  Patriots  and  the  Philanthropists,  and  theCbrisiiatisof  the  Atlantic 
States,  that,  tht  West,  before  the  eiul  of  this  century,  must  govern  the 
JUast — must  decide  the  fate  of  the  Union.  Does  not  their  interest  as 
well  as  their  duty,  call  them  to  provide  the  best  and  most  ample  means 
for  the  education  of  Iheir/idure  rulers? 

'I'iie  comparative  state  of  Common  School  Instruction  is  verydiffei-' 
«nt  from  that  of  Collegiate  Instruction.  In  this,  the  United  Stnie.s 
have  the  pre-eminence,  whether  we  compare  them  (villi  the  innss  of  ■ 
European  CDuntrie!<,  or  select  individual  oKamplca.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  admitted  many  years  since,  that  '  The  great  body  of  the 
American  people  is  better  educated  (instructed)  than  the  inassof  nny 
Eurofiean  community.'  The  following  table  derived  from  the  best 
sources,  shews  the  proportion  of  children  who  receive  Common  Sclioijl 
Instruction  to  the  whole  population,  in  several  t^uropeat 
in  several  of  the  United  States,  and  furnishes  statistic 
the  truth  of  this  rccnark. 

ProportuM  of  PvpUt  in  Common  School*  to  the  vjhole  Popvlattm 


Pupil. 


Pii|iii. 
Wurtemberff  1  lo     6       New  York 

Canton  Vsud,  SnitzerUnd  1  to 
Bavaria  1  to 

Pnissia  1  to 

NethcrlanJs  1  to     9.7  mated 

Scotland 
Austria 
England 

France  i  to  i/.o 

Ireland  1  to  18      Pennsylvania,  N.  Jcr-'tcy         1  to  6 

Portugal  1  to  BiB       Illinois,  1   to  13 

Russia  1   to  3(i7     Kentucky  1  to  SI 

It  will  be  seen  in  examining  this  table,  that  the  projjnrtion  of  chil- 
dren receiving  Common  School  Instruction  iu  New  York  and  the 
Ear'tern  States,  is  greater  than  in  any  country  of  the  civilized  world. 


I,  ..J 


[■Wjl. 


the  d'Mo- 

scHccij  betiere  it  ev- 

ttMi^itioa  is  thesabjnt 

are  ctiU  btoa 

I    in    SntlaiK! 


indT;  Mdc»ca  Ae  Wmbk  Sua  WTm  fens 
MM  wMMi^w  w  FiMn.  Sia  -c  AmU  ibel.  tbu  the  neglect 
vftick  HMf  he  fm  tbe  tH^  «fe  in  a  *t>yulnM,  ia  nainooa  in  a  re- 
fiUfe;  '    '         ■  .     .  ^^  -.   - 

■  dbried  tn  the  c 


■  rfciJi  eCibK  nm        i'       li.  A*  —piii—  eanaot  be  a  eetwriJ 
«e.     The  a^^m  w^^mlihm  E«»"  »d  Middle  Statu,  dd- 

n  nnay  «<  tkcm ;  nd  ia  aoBe.  the  urempt 
ietapMAcHaiafehMMli^fcaf  KaBKd  Btstorr.     AH  this 
woirii  be  dMeJ  ^^^  ^foAane  la  the  i»Mi;iion  ot  tbe  comiDoa 
pofle  af  Baa  Ev^e^  sa^Moa  ;  aad  as  k  b  coodocted  in  mur 

af  a«r  achaoli^  k  ctHM^  Aaanen  Ae  chHge  af  mperSciaiitj.  wfakb 


OaAaaAerbMd,  h 
^racttc^  aai<kraa^  chMaclw  ii  gitanlDoi 

tioa  wUA  m  not  gewnDj  to  be  h— d  ia  oans.  The  knowledge  trf' 
the  iniBerab,  soils,  plants  and  animab  aroond  tbeai,  and  oT  the  aimpl« 
principles  of  agrkuttore,  is  deemed  liighlj  importaM.  Umem-  ^wt 
tJtg  as  ibe  means  of  fbimiiig  the  eje,  and  as  a  mppfcment  to  writiiig, 
and  Jfutc  as  a  means  of  cultifaiing  ibe  foice  and  the  ear,  ue 
deemed  essential  to  ibe  educaiioo,  eren  of  a  Swiss  peasant,  in  the  ib- 
proTed  schools.  Id  iheae  respects,  public  opinioa  in  ibis  coontry,  ■> 
in  moat  European  countiies,  is  jei  to  be  formed  ;  hat  it  is  hoped  tbal 
■  he  e6brts  made  in  aowe  of  our  schools,  and  the  bappf  efiecta  which 
have  (blkmed,  will  be  the  means  of  convincing  tbnee  who  coafine  their 
riews  and  wishes  to  mere  mechanical  inslraction,  of  the  impertacties 
of  the  plan,  and  ihe  importance  of  a  more  liberal  comae  ia  the  iastK 
IDtinos  of  a  free  people. 

In  one  respect  perhaps,  oor  schools  differ  from  tboae  of  evtty  ttlitr 
Chriftian  country — we  mean  in  the  great  or  entire  neglect  of  morai 
and  rtUgiout  instruction,  which  is  justly  deemed  as  much  more irapor* 
lant  than  mere  secolnr  knowledge,  aa  the  character  is  more  important 
than  the  talents.  We  should  deeplj  regret  any  aitempl  to  iotrodnee 
Theology  into  our  common  scbools ;  but  we  do  hope  the  time  wilt  come, 
when  it  shall  be  fell,  in  accordance  witli  the  opinion  so  frequenllj  ex- 
pressed in  public  bodies  of  our  enlightened  men,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
more  essential  book  to  the  young  than  the  Grammar  or  the  Geography, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  Jchotah,  is  more  important  than  an;  degree 
of  familinrily  with  Jupiter  and  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome 
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The  American  Lvceuu  convened  in  the  Assistant  Aldetraea'a 
n»m,  ID  the  City  Hdl  (New  York),  Friday,  May  4,  1832,  and  was 
orgaiiized  by  appointing  John  Griscom  {Hd  Vicd  Piesideat)  Chairman, 
and  WtLLtAM  B.  Kinney,  Secretari/. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  the  Hoii.  Thomas  Day,  delegate  from 
the  Goodrich  Association  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Greene, 
from  the  Massachutelta  Lyceuro,  and  Rer.  Theron  BaJdwin,  fiom  the 
Illinois  Lyceum,  were  constituted  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

A  letter  was  commiinicaled,  by  the  Secretary,  from  the  Hon.  Sta- 
p1ien  Van  Rensselaer,  President  of  the  Lyceum,  stating  that  indispo 
sition  prevents  him  from  attending  the  meeting ;  whereupon,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr  Woodbridge,  Resjhed  that  the  Lyceum  deeply  regret  that 
the  ill  health  of  their  President  will  deprive  them  of  his  services  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  reported  by  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, afler  an  examination  of  tbeir  credentials,  as  delegates. 
From  the 

^feu  York  SaU  Lvca,m.—Dt  J.  Griscom.  N.  Y. ;  Sila.  Wood,  Esq,  Long  III- 
and;  Aaron  Wud,  WMlchMWr  county  ;  Nalhnniel  P.  Tnllmodge.  Esq.  Dutch- 
«HCOiintv;  ProfcwoiAnio«KaIon,Ileauelacr  county  :  Ur  T.  R.  Beck,  Albonj 
couDt;;  Delu  Whita,  Esq.,  Otiega  couot;  ;  Oran  G.  Olia,  Saratoga  county; 
Stopben  N.  Taylor,  Lewis  county  ;  Myron  Hollej,  Kpq.  Wayne  county  ;  Ebe- 
nttti  Mack,  Eaq.  Tompkins  coanty  ;  rrofeaKir  Andrew  J.  Yates,  Oswego  coun- 

Si  R«T.  Dt  Penny,  Rochester  ;    Daniel  £.  Evani,  Esq.  Genesee  county  ;  Rev. 
OM*  Hanter,  AlIeBhany  county. 

JfoB  York  Oty  UmetiUu—Rey.  Dr  Mallhews,  aoil  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin. 

Jfm  York  Ymaig  Mm  s  Society.— Georgs  D.  Flielps,  John  Clravrlsnd,  Henrv  . 
E.  Divii,  Robeit  &.  Rankin.  Albert  De  Monirredy,  FredeHck  N.  Burke,  Danid 
Ullman. 

lUinci*  £«ceum.— Rev.  Theron  Baldwin. 

YaU  CoUve— President  Jeremiah  Day. 

GoodritK  Auoeiatum,  Hartford,  Corm.— Hon.  Tliamaa  Diy,  Profenoi  Hontfo 
Potter,  and  Dr  J.  L,  Comstock. 

AilUaLycmni.— MrR.  W.  Haakine. 

JhriMt*  (OAw)  Lycam— 1U»-  G-  Bingham,  and  Jnhn  Delafield,  jr. 

Utiai  Lyctum  — Bes.Dr  Weeks,  Mr  Prentice,  Dr  tJoTentry,  Rev.  Mr  Belhuna, 
Mr  Floyd,  and  Mr  Seymonr. 

Mmhanut'  Socitlu,  Jftie  Y«rk  ciiy.— Mi  B.  Demill,  Mr  Richard  E.  Mount,  and 
Thomas  R.  Mercein. 

Jfeumrk  Mechanics' AMaodation  BKd  Lyceum. — Mfssrs  Samuel  Hayes,  Nalhul 
Hedzeo,  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  J.  Taylor,  Seth  Boyden,  Steplien  Dodil,  Joseph 
C.  Hornblower,  and  Auon  L.  Burnet. 

MiusachuitUt  Suae  Lyceum. — tlon. Stephen  CPhillipi,  Salem;  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
Greene,  New  Bedford ;  Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  Piltslield ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Goinp, 
Worcester  ;  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston  ;  Wilham  C.  Woodbridge,  do. 

The  following  distinguished  foreigners  were  alio  present  by  invitation  ;  Se- 
norei  Th.  Gener,  late  President  of  the  Corlea  of  Spain  ;  Lorenio  Zavala,  lata 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Mexico  }  Bil gad n,  late  Govcinor  of  Michorean  (Mexi- 
co) ;  and  Fortique,  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  Veneiuela. 

Letters  weio  communicated  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  read 
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before  the  Lyceum,  fiom  Rev.  Alexander  Ptoudfit,  D.  D..  Hon.  E.  Et- 
«retl,  Piesideiit  Liadslcy,  Professor  Olmsted,  Washington  Iriing, 
Esq..  Hon.  Theo.  Frclinghujsen,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher  * 

Oil  inoiiaii  of  Frefiiiietii  Day,  Messrs  Scranlon,  of  Conn.,  Clete- 
land,  of  Mase.,  Barlleil,  of  N.  J,,  and  Parr,  of  Alabama,  being  pres- 
mi,  ivere  respectfully  invited  to  taki^  seala  in  the  Lyceum. 

On  inolion  of  Mr  AVoodbriil^,  Raoleed  that  ihe  committee  of 
iiTrangemcnts  be  reqiienicd  la  select  a  list  of  subjects  fur  discussioo 
from  such  as  are  alre;idy  imOlisJicd,  or  as  may  be  proposed  by  mem- 
bers uf  [lie  Lyceum,  and  li>  present  these  subjects  in  such  order,  aud 
at  such  times  as  they  ahull  deem  advisable,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  hid  on  the  Secretary's  tabic  for  tlie  iiispeclion  of  members. 

The  official  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  being  read  and  ic- 
oepLed,  on  motion  it  was  resolved  that  Messrs  Hawkins,  Diviglit  and 
Potter  be  a  committee  ft  Inquire  into  tlie  expediency,  and  best  means 
of  providing  funds  for  tlie  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum. 

Agreeably  to  a  requirement  of  tbe  By-Laws,  Mr  Duiglit,  one  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretaries,  presented  a  report  on  Lyceums,  which 
was,  aflet  some  discussion  of  the  subject,  referred  to  Messrs  Wood- 
bridge,  Weeks,  and  Comstock. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  Messra  Going,  Comstock.  Has- 
kiiis,  Dwight,  Penninglon,  Iloilncs,  and  Baldwin  were  appoinied  a 
committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Weeks,  Mr  George  S.  WilMW  was  lecoired  u  a 
delegate  from  the  Utica  Lyceum. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  HassKchnsetts 
Lyceum,  made  a  verbal  communication  concerning  the  piogress  aod 
influence  of  Lyceums  in  Massachuseits.t  He  also  presented  a- 
biief  sketch  ol  tlie  lectures  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts 
Lyceum  during  the  past  winter  (rom  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips,  of 
Salem. 

Mr  Rankin,  of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society  presented  an 
account  of  this  insiimtion,  which  was  reterred  to  Messrs  Woodbridge, 
Eaton,  and  Comslock. 

On  motion  of  .Mr  Day,  the  following  by.law  was  adopted  : 

The  members  of  all  committees  appointed  to  act  during  any  session 
of  an  annual  or  oilier  general  meeting  of  this  Lyceum  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  chair,  and  appointed  by  the  meeting. 

Friday  Afternoon,  May  A. 
Dr  Pennington,  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Mechanics'  Inslitute  and 
Lyceum,  made  a  communication  concerning  the  history  and  (xesent 
condition  of  that  Inslituiion.  Dr  Pennington  said,  it  was  esublished 
in  1829 — has  about  120  members — a  library  of  700  volumes,  princi- 
pally standard  works,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  The  subjects 
of  the  lectures  have  recently  been  of  a  more  practical  nature  than 

'Thege  Letters  were  pablUhed  in  the  Annala  of  Education,  June  15. 
t  The  aubBtiiicB  of  IhU  re,»rt  will  be  round  in  thu  ■eeounl  of  the  proceeding 
of  lb*  HasucliuMlts  Lyccuia,  i>  iIm  AddiU  of  Edsoalion  lor  Apiil,  18^. 
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originally.     Miaoia  are  permitted  to  use  llie  library  Tur  $1  50  per 

The  Committee  of  nornintUon  reported  the  ToUowing  Dowinatioti 
for  officers  of  the  Societ;  : 

Jfor  Prttidtnt — John  Gribcou,  LL.  B.,  New  York. 

For  Viet  PresideaU — Ut.  Albxandbr  Phoudfit,  D.  D.,  Salem, 
N.  Y. ;  2d.  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia  \  3d.  Hon.  Edward  Eve- 
rett, Boston;  4th.  Thomas  Griuke,  Chatleston,  S.  C;  5lh.  Phiup 
LiNOsLBf,  D.  D,,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Recording  Secretary— WtLhiiu  B.  Kinney,  New  York  City. 

Treosarer— Jonathan  D.  Steele,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — 1.  Theodore  Dwight,  jr.,  New  York  ; 
a.  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.,  Coonecticiit ;  3.  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston, 
Masa.;  4.  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  5.  Professor  J.  M. 
Stiirtevaul,  Illinois;  6.  Professor  Parker  Cleveland,  Maine;  7.  Rev. 
B.  O.  Peers,  Kentucky  ;  8.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  D.  C. ;  9.  Pro- 
fessor Amos  Eaton,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. ;  10.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.,  Alabama. 

Additional  Committee — Professor  Olmsted,  Yale  College;  S.  W. 
Seton,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Forrest,  N.  Y. ;  S.  H.  Penniogton,  M.  D.,  New- 
ark ;  Seth  P.  Staple,  Esq.  N,  Y. 

These  persons  wore  then  duly  elected  by  ballot. 

Dr  Weeks,  of  the  New  York  Slate  Lyceum,  made  a  verbal  report 
of  the  operations  of  that  Institution  during  the  past  year.  The  same 
gentleman  made  a  similar  statement  concerning  the  Utica  Lyceum. 

On  Motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  lieiolved,  that  the  members  who  have 
made,  or  who  shall  hereafter  make,  verbal  communicationa  respect- 
ing Lyceums,  be  requested  to  present  their  statements,  in  writing,  to 
the  Recording  Sec.reiarv. 

Mr  Penny  made  a  verb:il  statement  relating  lo  the  Rochester 
Lyceum.  Mr  Penny  also  coinniunicaled  some  facts  concerning  an 
institution  in  Rochester,  for  the  scicntilic  education  of  mechanics, 
founded  in  1S3G,  on  the  plan  of  the  Andersonian  Institution  in  Scot- 
Mr  Bingham,  oftht;  Matieiia  (O.)  I^yceum,  gave  a  verbal  account 
of  the  oiigin,  progress",  and  present  condition  of  that  Society. 

Mr  Oingham  stated,  that  the  Marietta  Lyceum  was  foinied  about 
eighteen  months  ajo,  mid  numbers  now  nearly  100  members.  A  good 
library  has  been  collected  ;  lectures  and  debates  consiiluto  its  esercises. 
It  has  a  news-reporter  whoso  duty  il  is  to  report,  Horn  time  to  lime,  a 
comprnhensive  account  of  hiiportant  intelligeaco.  Scientific  lectures 
have  been  given  with  happy  elTects.  This  Lyceum  has  been  the 
iiiean^  of  promoting  good  objects,  and  counteracting  vice ;  the  inters 
eM^  nf  edticatiou,  morality,  and  religion,  have  been  sensibly  advanced 
by  its  influence.  Mr  Bingham  said  that  a  threat  deal  of  interest  is. 
exerted  in  (hat  part  of  the  country  for  the  dilfusion  nf  iiFcful  know- 
ledge;'the  importance  of  education  is  very  genernllv  fell.  A  travel- 
ling agent  would  probably  do  mnch,  in  all  the  wefietN  country,  foj 
the  Lyceum  «aiise. 

Mr  Holbrook  followed  Mr  Iiinjihsm  on  the  subject  of  cstahliabiai 
Lyceums  iu  the  West.    Mr  Holbrook  staled  iha 


iiiject  oi  cstaDliabiatf 
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in  Cincinnati  during  the  past  year,  and  arrangemenis  made  for  t 
correspondence  with  all  paris  of  ihe  Slate ;  and  that  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  tMQtiiar  societies  will  be  established  in  all  the  counties  in 
Ohio.  Severn!  courses  of  lectures  were  well  aiiended  during  ibe 
winter.  It  was  thougiit,  considering  the  stale  of  the  western  coua- 
try,  that  the  system  might  reach  children  with  instruction,  where 
nothing  ebe  uoiild  effect  it,  and  in  places  where  schools  could  not  be 
established.  Schools  might  be  attended  weekly,  and  from  three  to 
sin  of  them  might  he  taught  itt  rotation  hy  one  teacher.  In  Illinois, 
it  was  thought  by  some  very  intelligent  gentiemeti,  that  in  thia  way 
all  the  children  might  he  furnished  with  some  instruction. 

The  Bahiniore  Lyceum  admits  children  at  half  price  :  and  the 
children  have  separate  meetings  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  ele- 
ments of  sciencft,  &.c.  and  thus  prepared  for  ihe  higher  exercises  of 
Ihe  Lyceum.     Parents  also  have  been  interested  in  the  system. — 

Saiurday  Morning,  Mag  6tk. 

Dr  Weeka,  from  the  Committee  on  the  report  of  tbe  Co'rre^Mid- 
ing  Secretary  on  Lyceums,  reported  in  favor  of  its  adf^ttioo,  and 
publication.    The  following  is  tbe  report : 

Raroar  op  the  CoHHiSFonDtNO  Segsktabt,  oh  Ltcxdhi. 

The  CorreapondiDg  Secretary  on  Lycenms  be^  leave  to  report:  That 
during  the  past  year,  he  has  corresponded  with  individuals  in  several  dif- 
ferenf  jiarls  of  this  country,  and  with  some  abroad ;  while  he  has  conversed 
with  many  more,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  rormation  of  Lyceums,  and 
to  obtain  informatiun  which  might  be  useful  to  bim  as  an  officer  of  this 
Society. 

He  has  had  to  regret  that  notice  bad  not  been  officially  communicated, 
of  the  existence  of  such  Lyceums  as  have  been  formed  in  different  places ; 
and  that  the  State  Lyceums,  and  others  desi^rned  to  be  connected  with 
this  Society,  under  the  system  eitablished  by  the  constitution,  have  Dot 
been  prompt  in  opening  the  desired  correspondence.  This,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  again  occur. 

From  the  limited  knowledge  obtained  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
country,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  our  system:  for  in  several  instances, ' LyceuDM 
have  been  formed,  by  the  exertions  of  intelligent  individuals,  who  acted 
without  connection  with  other  societies  of  tbe  kind,  being  convinced  of 
the  useful  tendency  of  such  associations,  from  what  they  had  casually  seen 
or  heard  of  the  American  Lyceum.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Lyceunis 
of  Detroit,  Marietta,  Washington  and  East  Baltimore  ;  and  probably  of 
others,  of  which  no  particular  mformation  has  yet  been  obtained. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  is  wanting,  to  produce  a  rapid  and  general 
exteoaioQ  of  the  system  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  such  information 
among  the  people  as  is  requisite  to  make  them fanow  the  plan,  objects,  and 
manner  of  operating.  A  new  meaning  baa  been  applied  to  thq  word 
Lyceum,  which  is  not  yet  universally  understood  in  all  its  extent,  embrac* 
ing,  aa  it  does,  every  association  for  mutual,  intellectual  improvement,  and 
at  the  same  time  involving  the  idea  of  connection  with  a  wide  system  of 
correspondence  and  co-operation,  by  the  means  provided  in  the  constitution 
of  our  general  Society.    Hundreds  of  library  companies,  debatinif  club*. 
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reading  room  ootaipatiiM,  &c^  exist  in  the  United  St&tes )  tnd  many  mora 
would  De  formed,  aa  well  aa  aaiociatioiu  fur  the  support  of  lectures,  cabi- 

nets,  and  the  improvement  of  schools,  Sic,  if  their  sdvantarrcs  and  the 
benefits  tu  be  derived  by  their  members  from  such  asyxtemof  co-opi^ralioD 
aa  ia  propossd  b_v  the  American  Lyceum,  were  well  uniicrstooi],  Pliiiierto, 
many  of  these  societies  hive  acted  indepondenlly,  and  slowly  imbibe  any 
new  idea  of  ttiis  kind. 

Ni!w  Lyceums  make  inquiries  concerning  the  proper  subjects  to  bo 
treated  of  in  debates  and  lectures,  nnd  the  best  modes  of  proceeding  to  se- 
cure permaoGnt  interest  amonu  their  members,  Bud  to  promote  their  resi 
raprovemenl  in  Icnoirledoe.  Facts,  it  is  believed,  would  show,  that  such 
societies  have  often  faileu  because  the  subjects  tirst  presented  to  them  for 
deliberation  have  been  too  elevated,  or  treated  in  too  elevuted  a  style,  to 
be  thornughly  understood.  Care  should  be  tuken  to  ascertain  :  Isl.  What 
subjects  are  most  within  the  scope  of  the  members  of  a  Lyceum;  2d.  Hoir 
far  they  have  made  progress  in  a  knowledge  of  them  ;  Sd.  What  steps  can 
be  taken  to  lead  their  minds  on  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  ihcm;  and 
4th,  What  rnean^  may  be  employed  as  adjuncts,  to  contribute  to  the  result. 
Amon^  a  manufacturing  or  an  agricultural  people,  for  example,  a  Lyceum 
ought  first  to  diaciisa  questions  on  the  useful  arts  of  life,  appropriate  to  the 
employments  of  the  members;  and  in  a  society  of  merchants,  matters  with 
which  their  profession  renders  them  familiar,  and  in  which  their  interest  is 
concerned,  ought  to  be  first  brought  before  them.  Minds  would  thus  he 
set  in  motion,  and  any  useful  direction  might  easily  be  given  tn  them.  Tt 
is  too  generally  the  practice  to  give  lectures  on  subjects  of  science  or  lit- 
erature, history  or  belles-lettres,  without  reg^ard  to  the  circumstances  or 
education  of  the  audiences ;  and  these,  being  often  unintelligible,  are  soon 
neglected,  end  entirely  fail  to  excite  interest  in  the  Institution.  Libraries 
very  rarely  produce  effects  in  a  village  for  many  months  in  succeision, 
without  the  aid  of  something  else  to  eicito  the  interest  of  readers.  What- 
ever causes  hooks  to  appear  useful,  will  procure  for  them  readers.  Cabi- 
□eta  of  minerals,  plants,  and  insects,  though  costly  and  well  arranged,  are 
re^rded  as  trifling  collections,  by  those  who  have  not  been  led  through  a 
practical  course  of  study  in  those  branches.  More  real  knowledge  in  luin- 
ercdogy  or  botany  might  often  be  communicated  to  any  youth  in  a  short 
tiine,  and  without  expense,  by  inciting  him  to  observe  ihe  objects  a;3  ind 
bim,  and  to  inquiro  of  their  qualities  and  use. 

These  remarks  may  appear  excusable,  when  it  is  recollected  that  every 
new  Lyceum,  and  indeed  every  person  concerned  in  establishing  one,  re- 
quires iuforinalion,  on  many  such  points,  and  yet  can  non-here  find  books 
which  will  give  it. 

Information  has  been  obtained  during  the  year,  irhich  shows  that  a  sys- 
tem like  that  of  the  American  Lyceum  may  probably  be  ^j|»>ablighed  in 
South  America,  if  our  own  success  should  be  such  as  to  recommend  it  to 
others.  There  are  many  intelligent,  learned,  and  inliuenlial  friends  of 
general  knowledge  in  those  extensive  and  interesting  countries,  and  great 
need  of  extensive  and  combined  opsriitions  for  thedi9(ision  of  information. 
In  the  capitals  of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  nnd  Brazil,  associatious  have 
been  formed  for  patriotic  objects,  vhich  may  he  regarded  as,  ii 


epectd,  kindred  institutions,  highly  respectable  in  character,  encouraged 
by  the  governments,  and  cnpable  of  being  modified  and  extended  with 
gruit  advantage  by  the  application  of  a  proper  siimuluri.  The  existence 
of  free  institutions  there,  as  here,  is  identified  nith  the  gpneral  difiluian 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  these  important  interests  of  the  human  race, 
are  there  cherished  by  the  new  governmonts  fur  the  same  reason  that 
they  have  been  opposed  by  those  of  a  despotic  charocttT.     Scattered  asm- 
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ciHtiuus  fouiidipd  fur  iotelJectUBl  improvement  exist  in  greBt  nuniben.  act 
(inly  Ihrciutrli  Ihe  (Jnited  SWtes,  liul  tliroughout  America  ;  and  if  a  ejfUn 
ol'corresponilencii  and  exchanges  may  bo  advaDtsgeously  Cdt«bli»li';(l  be- 
IweDTi  tlie  Lyceums  of  conliguona  towns  or  sUlea,  It  may  be  no  ksi  so 
between  those  of  NoMb  aad  Boulli  America. 

It  may  bo  not  improper  to  present,  for  enconrogemcnt,  some  delajf  cf 
what  liaa  been  done  in  the  southern  parts  of  America  to  eslobtish  a«u>cii- 
tiona  of  such  a  nature. 

In  Bogoti,  the  capital  of  New  Greimdnja  most  respectable  societyltM 
fcirmed  neatly  a  year  ago  under  Ibeiitic  ot''Tlie  aocieiy  of  Reciprocal  Ib- 
BtructioD,'  coinpoaed  of  qdo  hundred  of  the  moat  active  sdiolurs,  uaUa- 
men  and  philanthropiats  of  th«  country,  and  embracing  d  wide  range  of 
useful  ohjecta.  The  social  principU  is  distinctly  claimed  by  the  suciel;  m 
one  which  ougiit  to  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  public  good  on  aa  ex- 
tensive scale.  A  prospeclua  is  oott  offpred,  to  be  placed  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Lyceum,  where  it  is  desirable  to  deposit  all  the  recordi  of 
plana  and  aasociationa  furmed  for  popular  ir.lellectuol  improvemeD%  panic- 
ularly  on  our  own  Weatern  Continent — ihe  c-adle  of  equal,  repreMnta&re 
governments,  and  destined  to  be  tho  theatre  for  exhibiting  their  lesults. 
The  societies  of  Southern  America  ere  usually  divided  Into  secuons.  That 
referred  to  lina  four,  comprehending  the  grand  departments  of  huinas 
knowledge.  The  society  propose  to  promote  ihe  formation  of  otiier  socie- 
ties of  agriculture,  commerce,  poJitica,  public  instruction,  and  many  otbeif. 
Whoever  rcnipmlicrs  tliF  siiccesafiil  literary  institutions  of  Colombia,  unto 
Gen.  S'Kii  i-i  1.  i'~  :■  ;-:i'ii\,  will  expect  great  benefits  from  plans  like 
lliis.     ■]'..  \iL,ivrican,  now  in  tliis  country,  83  weli  as  tiie 

late  Pr  -  .  ^,  Ttei  a  deep  interest  in  our  Lyceum,  as  well 

The  government  of  Venezuela  are  pursuing  a  moat  enlightened  cMne 
in  regard  to  general  instruction,  on  which  it  is  expected  that  Mr  Fortique, 
a  representative  in  their  Congress,  and  a  gentleman  hearuly  devoted  to 
the  common  interests  of  the  tM'in  continents,  will  favor  the  Society  mith 
authentic  information.  From  the  known  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
Venezuelans,  wc  may  expect  aoon  to  sco  them  laboring  for  tha  pro  lotiun 
of  useful  knowledge  on  the  plan  of  voluntary  associations. 

In  Brazil,  arc  some  Haltering  evidences  of  a  disposition  to  engage  in 
such  enterprises.  The  late  revolution  has  offered  nen  facilities  to  the  in- 
telligent and  benevolent,  and  if  tlie  present  order  of  things  he  lasting  wc 
■nay  sec  important  results.  Several  societies  have  been  formed  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  within  six  months,  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  the  uae- 
ftal  arts  nnd  eilucalion  ;  anil  some  interesting  experiments  are  making,  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  I'lc  country,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
new  colonies  which  have  been  founded  in  that  immense  and  fertUe  coun- 
try, which  promise  importa'-.t  moral  resulis.  Gov.  Carralho,  in  hiaopening 
address  to  the  Council  of  the  Province  of  Pernambiico  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember last,  devoted  nearly  lialf  of  it  to  primary  ediu  ation,  the  defects  of 
which  he  refers  to,  ns  in>l!  ns  to  those  of  on  ancient  institution  called  the 
'Liceo,'  or  Lyceum,  He  urges  the  general  instruction  of  the  Indians,  whom 
he  represents  as  possessing  reniarkiible  aptitude  and  talenL  Other  remarks 
mif'ht  be  made  on  the  progresa  of  llie  llraziliars,  if  lime  were  allowed. 
The  Aurora  Flmnincnse  of  Kio  do  Janeiro,  on  the  2flth  of  Augtist  Iwt, 
published  tlic  oflicial  statoment  of  the  objects  of  the  American  Lyceum,  in 
the  Portuguese  language.  The  documents  I  have  here  referred  to  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 

In  tlic  Island  of  Cuba  is  a  society,  which  has  been  iu  exislcncs  about 
thirty  venra,  and  partakes  of  the  chataclet  of  a  Lyceum,  on  a  very  large 
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scnle.  It  is  caliiid  thc'RoyalEconnmicBl  Hociul)'.'  It  languUliod  rormaoy 
yoara,  until  it  received  competent  funds  for  the  proHBCUliun  of  some  of  ita 
objects  ;  and  iiov  possesaea  a  large  botanical  ^arde&,K  public  library, &c. 
and  afibrdd  a  powerful  atimulua  tu  Uio  public  scbools;  it  procures  tlie  vac- 
■cinaliou  of  tbe  poor,  pufalUhes  full  reports  of  its  procccdioKa  in  the  newa- 
papera  and  large  volumes,  and  now  issues  the  Keviata  Cubana  or  Cuban 
ileview,  a  highly  teapeclahle  periodical  magaiinc,  which  count  among  itu 
contributors  souic  of  tbe  beat  living  authors  of  Bpain.  '  'I'he  society  now 
containa  sevural  Sections,  Deputation:!,  and  Classes,  witli  appropriate  du- 
tiea.  It  expended  in  1830  above  $15,000,  nliich  waa  Uie  amount  of  its 
income,  from  several  sources  appropriated  to  it  by  the  government,  in- 
cluding' entrance  fees  of  S400,  and  annual  contributions  from  members  of 
^14ti(>.  Active  meosures  are  taking  to  eslabUsb  branches  of  tbia  society 
in  the  country  ;  as  tiie  people  of  Cuba  live  oU  plantationa,  we  may  look 
-with  interest  at  their  plans  and  sjiccess  in  this  undertaking ;  for  it  is  a  very 
important  question  iji  the  United  States :  '  ffhat  are  the  bat  mruns/or  d\f- 
Jimng  information  and  prom^ng  tdncation,  public  or  domeslii^,  among  a 
pamlalion  not  callttttd  i«  vHlo^t*  '^' 

The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  proposed  for  compcsitiona  to  be  read 
at  the  literary  tneeting  of  tike  Royal  Ecoooniic  or  Pctriutic  Sai:iety  of  Cu- 
ba for  the  present  ysar,  by  the  Standing  Committee  oa  Literaturo  :  'A  po- 
cm  on  Columbus;  A  satire  against  gaming;  A  prose  essay  on  tlie  de- 
graded style  of  public  speaking  and  its  cure  ;  An  essay  on  tbe  branches 
■which  should  be  modu  most  prominent  in  education.  The  prizes  offered 
are  valuable  and  volominous  works,  ancient  and  modern.' 

One  subject  which  has  presented  itself  during  thfl  year,  bus  raised  a 
quesLon  on  a  constitutional  point,  which  perhaps  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Lyceum.  Tt  is  the  question  whether  a  large  city, 
like  Nbw  York,  should  be  rigorously  subjected  to  the  general  aystcmofthe 
Society  witli  regard  to  representation  ?  There  nre  several  very  respectable 
associations  here,  virtually  Lyceums  [and  there  may  be  more),  three  of 
which  contain  together  about  four  thousand  members ;  yet  they  are  *ithin 
our  country,  and  are  entitled  only  to  the  same  vote  in  the  State  Lyceum  a* 
thosttnf  other  counties. 

T'  B  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  in  compliance  with  a  rcriueit 
to  that  effect,  in  their  annual  report,  recommended  to  each  of  their  auxil- 
iaries tbe  formation  of  a  Lyceum,  aa  un  association  necessary  to  be  cit]- 
nected  with  a  Teuiperance  Society.  If  measures  were  taken,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  present  this  subject  in  its  true  light,  tlieir  example  might 
jjrobably  be  extensively  followed  ;  and  the  time  rescued  from  vice  niU 
folly  by  ajjsociations  of  one  class,  might  ba  advantageously  appropriated  by 
those  of  the  other.  They  are  by  their  very  nature,  formed  to  act  in  con- 
cert and  harmony. 

Great  facilities  are  offered  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  tlie  collecting  of 
useful  information  from  differ^int  purls  of  the  world,  and  for  the  exteiisian 
of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  largo  part  of  our  most  intelligent  trav- 
ellers visit  this  port  on  their  depaKure  and  return  ;  and  many  nireigncrs 
are  generally  to  be  found  here,  who  have  both  the  ability  and  the  leisure 
lo  communicate  valuable  facts,  to  receive  useful  impressions,  and  to  mahe 
nmngementa  for  co-operating  with  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  the  United 
Stittes.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  the  American  Lyceum  have  it 
not  in  thnir  power  to  form  a  permanent  Pstablisbment,  in  a  building  or  in 
roooii  of  its  own,  which  even  if  humble,  might  afford  some  visible  evi- 
dence of  the  Society'a  existence  during  the  long  months  which  inter- 
vene between  tlie  anniversaries.  A  better  point,  it  is  believed,  could  not 
be  foniid,  for  the  easy  collection  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and 
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GpecimcDS  in  cntural  history  (whenever  the  Utter  ihaJl  become  objects  of 
exchange  between  Lyceums);  or  for  the  deposit  of  niodels,  booke,  SLd 
specimeus,  which  may  be  contributed  for  their  collectinti      ; 

From  the  hast^  view  thus  taken  of  t!ie  acknowledged  necesBity  for  the 
establishment  ol  aBsociations  for  mataal  and  intelhetutil  improvtmrni  in 
our  own  and  other  countries,  and  of  the  facilities  and  asslBtance  which  are 
offered  to  the  American  Lyceum  in  extending  their  operatioas  and  corres- 
pondence, much  encouragomcat  may  be  derived  by  its  frieods  and  pro- 
moterB.  Theodoue  Dwiqht,  Jun. 

Corrtaponding  Stcrelan/  on  Lt/ceuau. 

Dr  Weeks  then  movetl  the  following  resolulioD  : — 

Resolved,  that  this  Lycf  um  has  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  the  infor- 
nialion  furnished  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceun:is,  in  re- 
lation to  the  institutions  for  iuiellcciual  and  moral  improvement  in 
South  America,  and  the  adjoining  States;  and  recommf>nd  him  to 
continue  his  correspondence  with  the  patrons  and  members  of  those 
instituiions,  and  that  he  tender  to  them  assurances  of  the  deep  inier- 
est  Vie  feel  in  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  advance 
the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  their  respective  States. 

The  report  and  resolution  were  accordingly  adopted. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  From  the  Committee  on  the  communtcalion  of 
the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society,  reported  as  follows : 

'The  Committee  have  examiiied  the  Society's  communication, 
'  and  have  inquired  particularly  into  its  characier  and  operations;  aod 
in  order  lo  observe  the  practical  results  of  its  measures,  two  of  their 
number  attended,  by  invitation,  a  mceiing  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Society.  I'Vom  these  inquiriea  the  Commiitee  have  become  deeply 
interecled  in  the  Institution.' 

'  They  find  it  peculiarly  interesting,  as  embracing  that  class  of  the 
communiiy  on  whom  all  its  duties  must  speedily  devolve,  and  this,  id 
a  city  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  temptation,  not  only  to  neglect 
intellectual  cultivation,  but  to  indulge  in  amusements  which  dissipate 
and  enfeeble  the  mind,  while  they  corrupt  the  heart.  They  regard  it 
as  especially  valuable,  because  it  employs  the  young  men  themselves 
in  providing  the  means  of  amusement  and  instruction  ;  thus  leaching 
the  gland  lesson  of  activity,  and  activity  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
forming  also  that  habit  of  self-education  without  which  the  most  com- 
plete course  of  instruction  by  others  will  have  little  efficacy.  They 
cannot  but  approve  the  union  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
which  it  contemplates.  While  some  of  ils  plans  have  embraced  ■ 
more  direct  reference  to  religious  subjects  than  the  general  plan  of 
the  Lyceum  permits,  your  Commitiee  are  persuaded,  thai  a  society  of 
young  men  at  least,  whose  principles  are  just  forming,  in  the  midst  of 
temptations,  cannot  be  safely  constituted,  without  adopting  Rnela- 
lion  as  the  basis  of  their  institution,  and  (while  they  exclude  ihtology, 
OS  such),  adhering  firmly  to  Christianity,  as  the  only  principle  which 
has  e»er  been  found  sufficient  to  preserve  masses  of  men  from  cor- 
ruption. They  cannot  but  approve  the  noble  avowal  of  this  principle 
in  making  the  F<cripturea  the  first  book  of  their  library  -  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  &doptioa  of  Ibe  Mn»e 
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the  repoTla  preKnted  to  ibe  L;c«uin,  have  sometimeB  reBulted  from 
iDBtituiiona  in  which  no  Btaodud  of  principle  and  action  wta  ad- 

DlitUKl.' 

'  ¥our  Committee  cannot  but  congratulats  the  Lyceum  that  eight 
hundred  young  men  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  inlluencea  like  these,  and  (hey  look  to  them  witli  deep  interest  as 
immediate  co-operators  iu  this  city,  and  should  welcome  them  as 
members  of  our  body,  if  such  a  connection  should  be  deemed  exp& 
dieuL  They  would  therefore  respectfully  propoae  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  authorized  to  form  such  ctmaeetion,  if  they  find  it 
advisable.' 

'  Your  Committee  would  also  recommend  that  the  comrounicatioa 
on  this  society  be  published,  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  young  men 
ofother  parts  of  our  country  to  form  similar  aMOciations,  persuaded, 
that,  neit  to  tlie  schools  of  our  country,  these  institutions  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  its  ia$ial  and  political  welfare.' 

'  This  report  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, who  directed  its  publication.' 

RepoaT  OH  thk  Yotrxa  Han's  Bociktt  or  Naw  Yoaa. 
The  responsibilitiea,  moral  and  politics],  resting  upon  Young  Men  at  the 
present  day,  are  □!'«  highly  serious  and  important  character.  Conaidered 
in  their  soda]  rcJntions,  or  as  merabera  of  the  body  politis,  they  occupy 
stations  equally  affectiag  the  moral  condition  of  our  country,  and  the  vir- 
tue and  atability  of  its  political  fabric.  The  spirit  of  the  times  calls  loud- 
ly  for  their  decided  ana  vigomna  action  in  the  causes  of  morals  and  intel- 
ligence, and  requires  the  exercise  of  that  vast  amount  of  influence  which 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  young  men,  either  in  their  collective  or  individ- 
nal  eapscitieii. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  and  with  the  determination  not  to  live  Ibr 
themselves  alone,  the  New  York  Young  Hen's  Society  was  organized 
Boroe  time  in  the  month  of  Mnj,  1631.  The  great  object  intended  to  be 
accompliahed  bj  their  o^anization,  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  young  men  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  such  Bjatenifltic 
inea.iH  as  should  appear  beat  eatculsted  to  secure  this  object- 
In  pursuance  of  their  intentions,  the  whole  city  was  divided  and  laid  out 
into  forty  districts  (as  exhibited  in  the  ^rst  annual  report  of  the  Society). 
The  number  of  these  districts  was  intended  to  be  increased  with  the 
extension  of  the  city.  In  each  of  these  districts  it  waa  proposed  to  form 
an  association  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  It.  The  duty 
of  each  individual  association  was  to  meet  at  staled  periods,  to  debate  and 
read  original  essays  or  illuatrationa  on  all  subjects,  except  such  as  were  of 
a  seclBjian  theological  character,  oc  were  iolimateiy  connected  with  parly 
politics,  and  to  adopt  all  laudable  measures  for  the  increase  of  scientific 
and  general  informatiDn. 

It  was  fbundby  experience  that  auch~4  division  of  the  Society  was  inef- 
fectual in  prodDcing  Uie  reaulta  anticipated  anS  intended.    The  great  dis- 
oaritv  of  nnmben  m  the  sevenl  disMCtS,  aome  containing  sixty  resident 
e  qnaitei  or  one  tenth  of  th^  number,  THqoired  a  dif- 

„ ofthe  districta.    Again""  -  '    -J  -■— • 

allowance  was  tn  be  iiAde  for  the  oMual  al 
v^ontaty  aaaaeiidoi* 
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With  this  experience  before  Ihem,  Iho  Board  of  Director*  of  the  Sm»- 
ty  decided  to  consolidiite  the  districts,  but  maintaining  the  original  A- 
v-isiona  of  the  city  ;  and  accordingly  the  forty  dialricta  have  been  conioD- 
dated,  and  now  form  ten  Union  ABSucialions. 

The  Society  containB  a  fraction  short  uf  BOO  elected  members,  of  tliest 
only  about  5U0  have  as  yet  signed  the  constitution,  although  many  oftlieM 
who  have  not,  are  useftil  and  valuable  members  of  the  Union  AsaociBtioni. 
The  average  number  of  membera  in  each  aasociation  is  about  52.  Eacb 
BsaociatioQ  is  governed  by  by-Iawa  ami  Etanding  lulea  of  its  ono  chootiDf, 
the  government  of  each,  however,  being  substantially  the  same.  The  Id- 
chI  situation  of  districts  forming  a  particular  association,  has  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the  attendance  of  membera — it  having  been  found  that  the  u- 
Bociations,  whose  membera  generally  resided  farthest  from  their  place  of 
business,  have  had  Iha  largest  number  of  regular  attending  members.  TIi« 
reasons  need  not  be  inquired  into  at  present. 

At  these  mcetinga,the  exercises  are  various,  and  such  as  have  been  fbond 


it  calculated  to  please  and  attract.  lu  some  of  them,  discussion*  are 
m&de  the  order  of  the  day  for  every  other  meeting.  The  subjects  for  di*- 
cusaion  which  have  thus  far  created  most  interest,  have  been  those  of  • 
practical  cbhracter,  and  such  an  are  based  on  facts.  Qnestions  of  an  ab- 
■tract  character,  while  they  have  elicited  the  talents  of  a  few,  have  nut 
had  the  tendency  lo  call  forth  a  discussion  from  tlie  niembers  geuerally. 
It  is  unnecessary,  1  presume,  to  enumerate  the  nature  of  the  quesijoni  du- 
cusaed,  except  under  the  above  general  Kpecification. 

The  intermediate  meetings  are  occupied  in  the  reading  of  original  es- 
aays,  illustrations  and  lectures  on  ail  subjects,  with  the  uoilbrm  exclusioo 
of  such  as  arc  of  an  immoral  character,  or  intimately  connected  with  pu^ 
politics  or  sectarian  theology.  Illuatrationa  in  Natural  History  and  Philoso- 
phy— the  application  of  the  Sciences  to  the  Arts — the  Mechanical  Arts — 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  the  comparative  value  of 
each,  eifh^er  for  practical  purposes  or  enlightening  the  mind,  are  oil  treated 
of,  and  find  their  advocates.  In  several  of  the  associations  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  Painting,  and  History,  both  general  and  particular,  are  delivered, 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  association  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
of  many  successive  meelinga.  Agriculture — the  agricultural  arts,  ibeir 
improvement  and  cultivation,  are  diBcussed  end  written  upon.  Cumcwrce 
and  Manufactuies,  their  moral  characteristics,  and  the  advantAges  or  evils 
flnwingfromtljem,  have  occupied  the  attentionof  manyof  theaasocialioiu. 
From  the  above  general  classilication,the detail ufexerciseaueach meet- 
ing of  an  association  can  easily  be  understood. 

These  associations  have  ceased  to  be  experiments,  and  are  now  realiilDg 
to  their  members  most  incalculable  bicssmgs  and  benefits.  Thej  have 
had  many  difijcultics  to  encounter.  The  attempt  was  a  novel  one,  and 
the  best  friends  of  the  IJociety  prognosticated  its  speedy  dissolution.  The 
moral  or  religious  character  it  assumed  as  its  prominent  feature,  it  was 
asserted,  would  be  destructive  of  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  scientific  and 
intellectual  improvement  It  might  be  considered  too  restrictive  in  ita 
constitutional  characteristics,  and  wonld  deter  many  yrung  men  of  literary 
attainments  from  joining  iL  These  and  many  other  difficulties  oppoaed  its 
beginning.  It  had  the  inexperience  of  parliamentary  rules  and  regula- 
tions incidental  (o  young  men  to  overcome  in  its  inception.  It  bi^  the 
warm  and  hearty  co-operatioD  of  frienda  at  first,  but  whose  zeal  lacked 
permanency,  and  forgot  the  Society  in  its  hour  of  trial.  Many  who  joined 
It  attended  the  associations  with  the  expcciation  of  bearing  apleodid  effi}- 
■iona,  of  aeeing  orators,  atalesmen,  and  philosopher*,  get  up  in  the  penoo* 
ofyouDgmen, — of  witnessing  the  flights  of  genitis  and  the  inipiruioai  of 
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wiadom;  and  when  disappointed,  have,' without  exsmiDine  the  csoaea  of 
that  disappointniAnt,  ceiMd  attending  but  meeting  of  the  aisocistions. 
This  ungrounded  expectation  of  eeeing-tmo  heanng  more  than  an;  reflect- 
ing mind  would  anticipate,  particularly  when  the  elements  that  compose 
such  associations  are  e:(amiaed  and  considered,  apnearB  to  rae  to  present  a 
serious  difficulty,  which  not  only  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society, 
but  all  other  similar  institutions,  have  bad  to  laraiount  Such  societies 
are  generally  made  up  of  young  men,  and  in  the  case  of  oar  body,  of  mora 
practical,  than  literary  young  men.  The  membera  attend  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  themselves,  more  than  directly  enlightening  others.  They 
go  there  to  learti  to  express  Iheir  idead  in  their  own  linguase,  and  ta 
write  their  own  opitiiona  in  all  useful  and  proper  subjects,  with  fluency 
Uid  ease.  These  eipectants  of  precocious  wisdom  seem  to  forget  the 
measure  of  their  own  capacities,  but  supposing  them  large,  they  measur* 
others,  not  by  what  they  themselves  rould  do,  but  by  what  they  icould  do. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  members  of  a  purely  literary 
taste,  or  who  might  be  termed  literary  members,  as  distinguished  from 
members  of  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind,  have  not  proved  the  most  useful 
menben.  While  Iheir  talents  and  exercises  have  been  property  appre- 
ciated, they  lacked  punctuality  in  an  eminent  degree.  Their  zeal  and 
interest  appear  great  at  first,  but  a  disinclination  to  attend  upon  any  ex- 
erciaea  except  those  most  congenial  with  their  literary  taste,  is  apparent. 
How  far  this  fact  has  existed  m  other  similar  institutions  I  nm  unable  to 
'  say ;  but  I  feel  convinced,  that  did  the  permanency  of  our  institution  de- 
pend upon  its  literary  members  exclusively,  the  hour  of  its  dissolution 
would  bB  drawing  nigh.  Where  attendance  on  such  associations  is  volun- 
tary, a  large  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  detention  of  member^ .  The 
associations  of  this  Society,  witii  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  raembera,  and  the  performance  of  any  of  their 
peculiar  exercises  is  entirely  voluntary.  It  has  thus  far  been  found 
that  fines  have  been  unpopular,  and  consequently  inexpedient ;  but  where 
the  attendance  depends  upon  the  will  and  inclination  of  members  Inde- 
pendent  of  compulsory  proce*?,  tlie  nllowonce  for  irreg-ulHrity  in  atten- 
tluce  must  be  Urge.  It  remains  to  be  seen  by  furtiier  trial,  whether 
measores  of  this  sort  can  be  made  to  produce  regularity.  Attendance  is 
fiirther  influenced  by  what  are  termed  the  ■  business  seasons '  in  this  city ; 
when  the  pressure  of  business  is  great,  the  attendance  is  of  course  smaller, 
and  vice  ter»a. 

Of  the  advantages  Bowing  from  such  associations,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  apeak.  Many  individual  instances  might  be  adduced  of  their  use- 
fulness, besides  the  general  improvement  of  the  members,  ao  palpable  in 
their  successful  operations. 

It  mast  not  be  understood  that  we  are  restricted  by  our  Constitution,  in 
onr  sphere  of  uscfkilness,  to  natives  of  this  city.  ./Ill  young  mou,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary  residents,  are  invited  to  avail  tiiemsclves  of  .the 
benefits  of  our  associations.  It  w  well  known  lliat  a  large  number  of 
yoUDg  men  from  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  in  our  oiva  sister 
States  visit  this  city — many  on  a  temporary  visit  for  pleasure  or  business, 
and  others  for  the  purposes  of  pursuing  their  professional  avocations. 
These  strangers  it  is  proposed  to  take  by  the  haod — introduce  them  to  a 
proper  and  select  circle  of  acquaintances — invite  them  to  attend  our  aa*o- 
ciations,  and  take  such  part  in  their  exercises  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
them — and  in  a.  word,  to  save  them  from  the  allurements  and  temptations 
of  a  large  city,  by  showing  Uiem  the  superiority  of  allurements  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  character. 

A  weekly  newspaper  has  been  established  by  the  Society  in  aid  of  thfi 
objects  proposed  in  its  organization.    The  value  and  efficiency  of  a  public 


prnw  when  properly  conducted,  and  its  influence  in  the  comoiunity  grot- 
nlly,  needs  no  proof.     Recognising  ihis  fact,  and  in   the  words  of  the 

pros pectjs,  believing  tiiat  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  and  intelligence  g,:at- 
rally  diffused,  form  together  the  only  secure  foundation  on  which  thr 
fabric  of  a  free  government  can  rest,  this  t^ociety  will  aim,  through  iti 
organ,  'The  Young  Men's  Advocate,'  to  promote  among  young  mem 
spirit  of  moral  and  literary  enterpriae.  The  success  of  lUi8  paper  hu 
been  very  flattering,  and  its  character  needs  only  to  be  known  to  aecun 
as  its  patron,  every  friend  of  Liorals  and  liceratare. 

It  is  intended  at  some  future  period  to  open  to  the  Society  the  adtan- 
tagcs  of  a  public  library,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  has  been  procured 
by  the  purchase  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the  Bible.  Two  yalucble  course*  of 
lectures  have  been  delivered  before  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  Dr'd  Coi  mil 
£Ic  II vainc,  Professors  elect  of  the  Unirenity,  whose  learned  and  able 
efforts  dretr  together  large  and  crowded  audiences. 

Should  it  be  asked  wherein  consists  the  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum  and  the  New  York  Young  Uen's  Society,  t!ie  question  ii 
best  answered  in  the  articles  of  their  respective  Constitutions.  'Tbe  ob- 
jects of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  the  advancement  of  education,  especially  in 
common  schools,  and  the  geoerai  diffusion  of  knowledge.'  'The  object* 
of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society  shall  be  the  moral  and  iotellectutl 
improvement  of  young  men  in  tlie  city  of  New  York.'  The  former  has  do 
restrictions  as  to  moral  tjualificationn,  and  morality  is  an  attribute  only  to 
far  as  it  is  among  the  blessings  flowing  from  the  diffusion  of  geoerEl  edn- 
CBtion,  and  that  corrRCl  understanding  of  duties  possesssed  by  mielligenl 
minds.  The  New  York  Young  Men's  Society  holds  out  morality  aa  iu 
prominent  feature — religion  and  morality  first,  intellectual  improvemeDt 
Dext — and  believe  that  tTie  pillars  of  divine  truth  are  Dot  the  less  firmly 
based,  though  encircled  with  the  wreaths  of  literature. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society.  R    G.  R.Airu5. 

Mu>  York,  May  3d,  1832. 

A  comtnunication  was  read  from  Rev.  Mr  Gallaudet,  ezcusing 
himself  from  attending  this  meeting,  and  performing  certain  duties 
assigned  him  by  the  Executive  Committee,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  Rtsolvtd,  That  the  manner  in  which 
the  'Annalb  op  Education,' the  organ  of  publication  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Lyceum,  haa  been  conducted,  entitles  it  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Lyceum,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

Professor  Griscom  (the  President)  in  compliance  with  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  Executive  Committee,  read  an  essay  on  '  School  Disci- 
pline;' whereujwn,  on  motion,  ResolveH,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Lyceum  be  presented  to  the  Prei^ident  Ibr  his  essay,  and  that  it  be 
published  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  Resohtd,  That  the  American  Lycftum 
tirge  upot)  the  friends  of  public  intelligence,  and  good  order,  bo  far  as 
they  may  have  it  in  their  power,  to  establish,  promote,  and  counte- 
nance Lyceums  in  their  respective  neighbor hooda,  villages,  towns, 
coiiDtieB,  and  states. 

The  Secretary  communicated  an  essay  from  the  Hon.  Theo. 
Frelinghuyscn,  on  '  the  impnrtancs  of  m^ing  the  conatilution  and 
politicitl  institutions  of  the  United  States  subjecU  of  education  in 
•ommou  tcboots,  acadamies,  &c.'  prepared  at  the  requMt  of  the 
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ExeculiTe  Cotnmittce :  whereupon  it  was  reBolved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the  author,  and  the  essay  be  published. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  4  o'ciock. 

Mr  Going,  of  the  Worcester  (Masa.)  Lyceum,  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count ofthe  aperalious  of  that  iaatitutiun.  This  Lyceum  was  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Members  pay  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  annum.  Ladies  and  strangers  are  invited.  All 
classes  unite  with  intAest  in  listening  to,  aud  delivering  lectures. 
The  society  is  divided  into  classes,  on  difierent  subjects,  each  having 
a  president,  and  often  boldiug  separate  meetings.  Great  beuetits 
have  resulted  from  this  plan.  The  department  on  schools  has  beea 
particularly  efficient.  The  class  en  agriculture  has  also  been  very 
useful.  The  library  has  400  volumes,  and  there  is  a  mineralogical 
cabinet,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  The  influence  of  the  Lyceum 
has  been  very  favorable  on  murals,  the  use  of  time,  and  the  proux^ 
tion  of  intelligence  :  the  saving  of  money  too,  by  the  neglect  of  ex- 
pensive amusements,  hai  been  very  great. 

Professor  Eaton  made  a  verbal  statement,  cnnceming  the  RensM- 
laer  Institution  at  Troy,  tieven  young  men,  educated  there  as  lec- 
turers for  Lyceums,  have  goue  out  to  engage  in  their  vocation,  and 
have   been  very  favorably  received. 

Mr  Day,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  gave  an  account  of  the 
Goodrich  Association  in  that  city.  This  Society  has  been  recently 
formed :  its  general  object  is  strictly  coincident  with  that  of  the 
American  Lyceum,  viz:  moral  aud, intellectual  improvement.  The 
means  thus  far  used  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  consist  merely 
of  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  weekly  by  members,  on  subjects 
■elected  by  themselves.  These  lectures  have  been  popular,  and  at- 
tended by  the  most  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place, 
and  have  had  a  tendency  to  excite  a  desire  for  improvement,  aud  an 
interest  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

Mr  Greene  spoke  of  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum.  This  Lyceum  has 
a  handsome  building,  a  library,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  It 
has  been  described  in  previous  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum. 

Mr  Haskins,  ofthe  BuSalo  Lyceum,  made  a  verbal  report.  This 
Lyceum  was  established  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr  King,  a 

Cupil  of  the  Rensselaer  School,  two  years  ago ;  its  exercises  are 
ictures  and  debates.  It  has  a  library,  a  mineralogical  cabinet  of 
600  specimens,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Admission  is  free ; 
two  and  three  hundred  have  usually  attended  its  public  exercises 
during  the  past  winter.  Its  aim  has  been,  not  to  form  scientific  men, 
but  to  excite  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  reading,  which 
the  library  gtatiSes.     Hand-bills  bare  been  issued  to  advertise  the 

Mr  Baldwin,  of  the  Illinois  Lyceum,  also  gave  a  verbal  account  of 
this  institution.  This  Lyceum,  said  Mr  Baldwin,  is  so  recent  in  its 
origin,  that  it  has  little  to  report.  But,  it  is  believed,  that  the  fact  of 
its  existence  is  interesting,  located  as  it  is  on  the  outposts  ofthe  na- 
tion.    We  an  ansioui  to  attach  ourselves  to  tha  great  system,  in  the 


!  frooi  the  sen  of  ritality  may  be  fell  Id 
One  inieiesling  feature  of  the  Conslhu- 
(ioa  is,  tkat  each  iDeiofaet-  i^  formaUy  pitdged  to  promote  ibe  objecu 
of  the  AsBocialioa,  bj  hn  [>ur««,  ot  otiiervbe. 

Tbere  b  as  jtx,  bat  one  branch  Ljceora  in  tbe  State,  and  that  wu 
fivmed  at  Jaduonrille,  br  Mr  lidbrooL  Its  ipflueoce  thus  far  bu 
beea  Tery  bappj ;  it  has  created  a  tpry  strong  interest  on  the  suhjeet 
of  edocatjoa  in  thai  *ill^e.  Lectures  are  girea  in  Natural  Philoso- 
pbj,  Cbemisirf ,  BoUof.  History,  &^  Wea^em  Antiquities  furro  t 
dniiiicl  Mbiect  of  iDrestigiiion,  wiih  the  origin  of  the  mounds,  vhetber 
nunral  or  artificial,  and  of  the  praifies.  This  Lyceum  is  (he  first 
experiment  oa  the  ajstem,  in  (be  State,  and  is  a  peculiarly  saceessfat 
one.  Tbe  ezerciaea  ire  conducted  with  spirit,  and  the  audiences  are 
nsoall;  very  large,  and  ap|iareaily  delighted.  This  instilulion  is  pe- 
coliarlj  calculated  to  bring  upoti  common  ground  the  indiriduals 
who  make  np  tbe  mii«d  population  of  the  West,  and  ubo  coald 
scaicelj  be  brought,  in  any  other  way,  to  harmnnlze  in  any  one  velJ- 
difected  eflbrt  on  tbe  subject  of  general  education. 

Hr  Wibon  being  called  on,  for  information  in  relatioD  to  tbe  5y»- 
tem  of  oniling  manual  hbor  with  study,  prc^uted  tbe  following 
statement : 

The  OneUa  hutUaU  is  located  at  Whiletbofo',  in  (be  county  of  Onei- 
da, on  the  banks  of  the  H«b«wk  River,  and  about  three  miles  from  tbe  til- 
lage of  ntica.  It  waa  iecarpontn!  bv  the  Regents  of  the  University  in 
the  year  1S29.  The  prwoinent  object  of  the  instil  mi  on,  is  to  asaociaie 
manual  labor  irith  study,  in  aucb  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  stndents  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  coustitutioo,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  defray  a 
large  portion  of  the  expenses  attending  their  education.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  a  farto,  embracing  a  hundred  sjid  fifteen  acres,  was  purchased 
at  tbe  place  above  mentioned,  and  suitable  buildings  et«cted  ;  all  of  whi^fa 
have  been  paid  for  by  benevolent  individuala,  chiefly  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  cost  of  which,  according  to  a  document,  dated  in  Joaa 
last,  amounted  to  more  than  1G,000  dollars.  The  buildings  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  are  calculated,  when  finished,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
hundred  students,  and  the  instructors.  The  number  of  students,  at  the 
present  time,  is  one  hundred  ;  but  ao  popular  is  the  ayslem,  and  so  great 
the  inducements  afforded  young  men,  by  this  means,  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, that  the  Board  are  under  the  necessity  daily  of  rejecting  applicants. 
In  tbe  year  1830,^re  hundred  applicaliims  were  made,  more  than  could  be 
received  into  the  institution  ;  and  applications  are  still  made,  in  much  tbe 
same  proportion,  notwithstanding  paina  have  been  taken  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  every  place  is  filled. 

The  expenaea  of  atudents  are,  for  tuition,  room-rent  and  fuel,  $28  per 
annum ;  board,  one  dollar  a  week.  The  aystem  of  manual  labor  is  divided 
into  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  branches.  The  agricultural  students 
labor  three  hours  a  day,  in  the  gardens,  or  on  the  farm,  and  receive  their 
board  as  an  equivalent.  Those  who  work  in  the  mechanic  shops,  are  paid 
in  proportion  to  what  they  perform,  and  they  are  frequently  able,  during 
the  hours  allotted  to  labor,  tn  pay  the  whole  of  their  expenses,  with  the 
exception  of  books  and  clothing. 

By  tliis  system  of  exercise,  habits  of  order,  of  early  rising,  of  indus- 
try, frugality,  and  the  energetic  application  of  mind  and  body,  are  all  pro- 
moted.   The  hour  of  rising,  by  common  consent,  is  four  oclock   in  tbe 
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summer,  and  half  put  fbor  in  the  winter.  The  exercises  are  ■imilir  to 
thoBe  in  other  iostttotion*,  till  three  in  the  afteraooD,  when,  the  aigul  be- 
ing g'iven  for  labor,  the  stiidentB  equip  themselves  accordingly,  anil  pro- 
ceed  to  the  buaineaa  usigued  them  till  six  o'clock.  Thus  acciiBtomed  to 
Bjstem&tic  exercise,  in  useful  and  healthy  employments,  the  students  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  vigor  in  their  physical  systems,  highly  conducive  to  the 
energy  and  elasticity  of  their  mental  faculties.  Their  appearance  is  that 
of  health,  and  cheerfulness ;  their  proGcieucy  in  study  exceeds  that  or  those 
whose  whole  time  is  given  to  studious  application  ;  and  there  being  litde 
opportunity  afforded  (or  idle  or  vicious  amusementa,  their  intercourse  with 
one  another  is  found  favorable,  not  only  to  their  intellectaal  improvement, 
but  to  the  promotion  of  sound  morality,  virtue,  and  religion.  Habits  of  in- 
dependence and  enterprise,  characterise  the  youn^  men  of  this  institution. 
They  Icam  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  and  never  to  shrink  troDi  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  most  academies 
end  high  schools  of  our  country.  Three  instructors  are  employed — gen- 
tlemen well  qualified  for  tho  business.  A  great  portion  of  the  students  are 
preparing  for  the  higher  classes  of  college,  and  otheM  for  theological  semi- 

On  motion  of  Dr  Comstock,  Resohtd,  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee be  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  a  monthly  publication,  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  practicable. 

The  Secretary  read  a  translation  of  a  communication  '  on  primnrjr 
education  in  Spain,  by  Profesaor  Pizarro;'  ivhereupon  Eesohed,  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Lycenm  be  presented  to  the  author,  and  the  esMy 
published. 

Hr  Haskim,  froni  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported ;  whereupon 
tAer  di»cu3aoD,  Messrs  tiriscom,  Kinney,  and  Hedges  were,  on  mo- 
tion,  added  to  the  Committee,  and  the  report  re-com mined, 

Mr  Seton  gave  a  somraary  account  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  related  several  anecdotes  to  show  the  utility 
of  juvenile  Lyceums  Some  juvenile  associatiuns,  formed  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  schools,  occupy  the  houra  of  relaxation  in  making  minia- 
ture specimens  of  the  mechnnic  arts.  Some  have  undertaken  com- 
positions, painting,  cutting  out  nicidcU,  &c.  &c.  Five  or  six  hundred 
specimens  have  been  collected,  nnd  are  fxhibiled  in  a  case.  One 
school  has  about  150  specimens  of  the  products  of  the  pencil,  and 
penknife. 

Professor  Dewey,  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  ihe  last  meeting, 
to  prepare  a  model  of  town  anil  county  mops,  reported,  in  part,  and 
the  subject  was  recommitted. 

The  Secretary  communicated  a  leller  from  Fsaae  Chamberlain, 
CorrtspondtTtg  Btrretary  of  the  Frnnklin  Lyceum,  of  Jacksonville, 
Switzerland  County,  Indiima.  This  Lyceum  was  constituted  on  the 
24th  March  last,  and  consists  of  twcntysix  members,  ina/«  andfemole. 
'  or  the  utility  of  Lyceums,'  savs  the  writer.  '  this  snciety  is  fully 
convinced  ;  and  we  deem  it  proper  and  bcncBcial  (o  have  correspon- 
dence with  other  Lyceums.  Aay  communication  to  us  will  be  thank- 
fully  receired.' 

Professor  Dewey  read  a  p^r  on  '  the  introduction  of  the  Naturil 
Sciences  Into  common  schools,'  prepared    by  appointment  of  the 
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Ezecutire  Committee ;  whereupon  Resolved,  thu  the  aulhor  hn  thi 
tkaokaof  the  Lyceum,  and  is  requested  to  rumish  a  copy  for  pubUci- 
tion. 

A  communication  was  receired  from  the  trustees  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  .city,  whereupon  Resolved,  that  the  Lvceum  will  attoid 
to  tn  flxbitFition  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  on  Monday  moni- 
iug,  «t  11  o'clock. 

Mimdmf,  May  7. 

Mr  Dwighl  presented  the  following  trandation  of  a  letter  Cam  L 
Zavala,  late  QoverDor  of  the  State  of  Mexico : 

Brooklyn,  Mi  y  7,  1832. 

'  I  am  sensibto  of  (he  honor  which  has  been  conferred  on  me  I7 
the  American  Lyceum  by  inviting  me  to  attend  their  annual  meeting, 
%ud  their  deliberHtiuiis  on  the  useful  objects  of  their  institution,  in 
eipreasing  my  thanks  for  this  attention,  1  take  advantage  of  iheoppof* 
tunity  to  express  the  agreeable  surprise  I  have  felt  at  seeing  an  en- 
lightened assembly  dcvuiing  themselves  with  ardor  to  the  piorootioa 
of  that  knowledge  which  forms  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  nations. 

In  considering  the  extent  of  the  views  and  plans  of  this  society, 
and  finding  among  the  list  of  ite  correspondents  distinguished  men  of 
South  America,  and  names  connected  with  her  history,  I  have  thought 
it  appropriate  to  ofiei  to  the  society  tny  feeble  co-operation  in  tbu 
country  where  I  may  contribute  to  their  objects.  The  Republic  of 
Mexico,  although  involved  in  obstacles  and  embarrassments  opposed 
to  the  public  interests,  and  contesting  with  prejudices,  created  by  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  maitiiained  by  some  fnr  ambi- 
tions reasons,  is  making  exertions  to  follow  the  steps  of  her  illustrious 
neighbor  and  friend,  whose  iostituiions  she  has  adopted.  She  has 
made  many  improvements  in  primary  instruction  ;  and  in  eleven 
years  of  independence,  she  has  prepared  a  whole  generation  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  blessings,  appropriate  to  rational  beings,  of  which 
their  ancestors  were  deprived. 

Accounts  of  the  progress  made  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
in  our  country,  must  be  regarded  with  interest  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  the  labor  of  collecting  them  I  devote  myself.  I  will  transmit 
to  the  society  what  valuable  inrnrmalion  I  may  be  able  to  obtain,  00 
my  return  to  Mexico,  which  I  expect  shortly  to  visit. 

Have  the  goodness  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  the  Amer- 
can  Lyceum  ;  and  believe  me,  sir. 

Your  obed't  serv't. 

Lorenzo  Zatala. 

Theo.  Daighf,  Jr,  Esq.  Corresponding  Stcrttary,  Sfc. 

Oh  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  Resolved,  That  we  do  accept  OoTernoi 
Zavala's  offer  of  correspondence ;  and  that  thccorrespondingSecr^ 
tary  communicate  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum. 

Mr  Penny  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  improving  common 
schools;  whereupon,  Rtsolvtd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be 
presented  to  the  author,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare  u  wb- 
Stract  for  publication. 
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The  Preaidmt  pMNolw!  a  communicttioa  rr<Hn  Mr  Wm  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  editor  of  (m  '  AnirtiB  of  Educatioo,'  proposing,  in  addition  to 
the  gratuitoiH  pubUektibit  Of  the  communications  of  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Annals,  to  permit  the  Lyceum  to  strike  off  oddititUHil  cquet  for 
their  own  use,  with  bo  other  eipense  than  that  of  prosswOrk  and  pa- 
per ;  whereupon, 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  Resolved,  Ttiat  the  Lycenmaccept  with 
thanks,  the  offer  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  and  that  the  Executive  Commit* 
tee  be  requested  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  at  their  discretion. 

Dr  Keagy  read  an  essay  on  Infant  Edacatioo,  prepared  in  coropli* 
ance  with  appointment.  Whereupon  Resolved,  That  the  author  haa 
the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum,  and  that  his  essay  be  puUished. 

A  committee  from  the  boaid  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  iSchool  So- 
ciety was  introduced,  with  a  representation  of  the  cla^s  in  the  puUic 
and  infant  schools  of  the  city.  Whereupon,  afler  an  examination  of 
the  clasaes,  an  exhibition  of  specimens  in  writing,  drawing,  needle- 
work, the  arts,  ^c.  on  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr  Selon,  visitor  of  the  public  schools,  and 
to  the  trustees,  for  the  opportunity  they  have  afforded  us  of  witness> 
ing  the  attainments  and  progre^  of  the  schools  under  their  csie. 

Dr  Weeks,  by  request,  read  an  essay  '  On  learning  to  read  and 
write  the  English  Injiguage ;'  wheteupoD,  on  motion  of  Professor 
fiston,  Reaolocd,  That  the  writer  has  the  ihaoks  of  the  Lyceum,  aod 
that  bis  essay  be  published. 

Mr  Haskins,  from  the  committee  on  Finance,  reported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution ;  which  after  boom  discussion  and  alterationa, 
was  accepted,  and  passed,  as  followai 

Art.  8.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  director  upon  paying  into 
the  treasury  the  sum  of  $&0~-&  life  member  upon  the  like  payment  of 
990 ;  an  annual  member,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Etecutive  Com- 
mittee,  upon  the  yearly  payment  of  93. 

Mr  Kinney  read  a  communication  from  Mr  C.  U.  Shepherd,  Cu- 
•  rotor  of  the  Franklin  Institution  at  New  Haven,  embracing  «  brief 
digest  of  the  experience  of  the  Institution  in  the  business  of  public 
instruction,  ihrougli  lecLures,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  several  courses 
of  lectures;  together  with  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
ftw  the  instruction  of  young  men — graduates  from  colleges,  and  well- 
trained  academical  students — for  lecturers  before  Lyceums ;  which 
was,  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  publifihed. 

On  molionof  Mr  Woodbiidge,  Rr.solocd,  1. — Thai  the  infurmalion 
[vesented  to  the  Lyceum  at  the  present  meeting,  furnishes  abundant 
evidence  of  the  utility  of  Lyceums,  and  other  similar  institutions,  in 
elevating  the  iotclleciual  and  moral  character,  iu  softening  the  asperi- 
ties of  party  feeling,  and  promoting  union,  and  energy,  in  other  pub- 
lic objects,  and  that  they  may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  lo  the 
improvement  of  comintHi  schot^. 

Resohfd,  2— That  it  be  recommended  to  erery  town  and  village 
of  our  country,  to  form  a  social  institution  of  this  kind;  and  thai  the 
Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  maka  this  a  speeial  subject  of 
attention  during  tha  current  year. 

VOL.   II. — JOLT.  40 
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Resolved,  3 — That  naturalists,  and  men  of  experience  in  BcieiKt, 
and  the  arts,  be  respeclfully  requested  to  aid  tlie  Lyceums  in  naniq 
the  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  in  giving  iuetruciion,  and  ict  tk 
uae  of  inst  rumen  la,  and  apparatus. 


Art.  VU. — On  Ehvlatioit. 

-     '  B.  Rev.  JonifH  EyeKSON- 

tWt  hnve  repenledly  golicilpd  from  eome  friend  of  Emulation,  bq  arlicls  fc 
oping  the  BrgumsntB  in  its  favor.  We  are  grmified  al  length  to  rfceire  Mc 
from  a  gentlfmnn,  whom  upeiier.ce  nnd  chancier,  en lilU  him  to  the  reaped 
■whiuh  WB  cheerfully  accord ;  allhough  M  our  readers  are  awaie,  we  euul 
agree  with  him  on  a  point  which  we  regard  aa  of  l)ie  highest  iniporl*nce.  W( 
woolil  Bsoond  bia  requeat,  liiat  otherB  of  our  correspond  en  ts  would  Tavor  oa  wilb 
llicir  vien-B  on  tliia  subject  j  and  deaire  nothing  more  eainestlj,  than  tiiat  it 
should  hefttUg  iliicvsiid.] 

Thocgh  truth  may  not  always  lie  between  extremes  ;  yet  with  re- 
gard to  emulation,  this  is  probably  ihe  case.  I  can  by  no  meaos  agree 
with  those,  who  would  have  it  wholly  discarded  and  extinguished; 
much  less,  with  those,  who  would  make  it  almost  the  sole  morer  in 
the  vast  engine  of  education.  I  am  inclined  lo  think,  that  the  pcHiit 
of  correctness  upon  this  subjecl,  is  very  nearly  in  the  centre,  betweoi 
these  antipodal  limits. 

It  appears,  that  there  are  several  springs,  formed  by  the  Creator,  to 
actuate  the  mental  powers.  I  fit  were  possible  for  us  to  add  to  these, 
or  take  from  them,  it  must  mar  the  work  of  infinite  Wisdoui.  To 
attempt  it,  must  be  injurious.  If  these  Heaven -wrought  springs  can 
be  properly  tempered,  arranged,  adjusted  and  employed,  they  will 
doubtless  conspire  to  advance  the  mind  lo  the  noblest  heights  of  im- 
provement and  usefulness — of  bliss  and  glory.  To  be  able  lo  do  this, 
is  probably  one  half,  perhaps  the  most  important  half,  of  the  greal  art 
of  education,  deserving  the  atleniion  and  most  vigorous  effi)rts  of  a 
thousand  Lockes  and  Bacons.  To  exali  or  depress  any  of  those  :.boTe 
or  below  the  measure  of  its  proper  operation,  must  tend  to  prevent 
the  moat  beneficial  results.  If  any  of  these  springs  should  be  found 
to  have  a  jarring  and  injurious  action,  the  question  must  not  be, 
How  shall  it  be  removed  or  nullified  1 — but,  how  corrected  1 

These  springs  of  mental  action,  I  shall  not  now  attempt  lo  name, 
much  less,  to  define.  But  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  emulation  is 
one  of  tliem  ;  and  probably  one  of  '  ihe  first  three,'  if  not  the  very 
first  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  so  efficacious — no  other,  that  has 
done  eo  much  good,  or  so  much  mischief.  Nay,  it  may  possibly  be 
found  to  be  the  ground  spring  of  springs,  imparling  elasticity  and 
energy,  life  or  death,  to  most  or  all  the  rest.  It  is,  doubtless,  entitled 
to  the  most  earnest  and  devout  attention  of  every  educator. 

But  what  is  emulation?  If  this  is  ttndeBned,  we  do  but  beat  the 
sir  in  attempting  to  discuss.  Is  it  'a  desire  to  excel,  for  the  sake 
of  the  gratification,  which  arises  from  being  luperior  to  othersT'— or 
fram  b«iDg  thought  itiperior  to  other*  ?    Thii  may  b«  ambition  ;  bat  it 
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ie  not  emulation.  This  is  not  the  meaning,  that  good  and  extensira 
usa^  has  affixed  to  the  term.  Among  wrenteeD  English  diction- 
aries, from  old  Bailey,  down  to  Worcester,  not  one  defines  it  thtis. 
Nor  do  1  believe,  that  an;  respectable  vriler  or  speaker  hsaerer  con- 
sidered this  as  the  exclusive  or  chief  meaning  of  the  word,  except 
when  actually  opposing  emul^on,  or  much  accustomed  to  such  c^ 
position.  And  here  I  would  moat  respectfully  inquire,  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible,  that  some  opposers  of  emulation  may  have  been 
led  astray,  if  indeed  they  are  in  an  error,  by  a  false  definition.  Hav- 
ing detioed  emulatioa  as  a  thing  in  their  viow,  altogether  selfiab,  and 
thence  inferred,  that  the  fruits  from  such  a  root,  must  be  evil  and  onlv 
evil  continually,  have  they  not  concluded,  that  such  only  are  actually 
produced  ;  endeavored  by  other  considerations  to  prove  them  such ; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  attempt  its  total  extirpation,  'root  and 
branch  V 

Yet  even  allowing  their  definition  correct,  which  moat  aasnre^y  it 
cannot  be,  though  the  word  may  sometimes  be  used  very  nearly  or 
exactly  in  this  sense,  slill  it  is  only  a  point  of  philology.  Conceding, 
for  a  moment,  that  emulation  is  always  bad,  as  in  their  view.  It  must 
be,  still  there  is  a  question,  relating  to  a  (Ain^,  a  real  existence, 
whether  it  has  a  name  or  not — a  question  infinitely  important  and 
momentous  in  its  bearing  upon  education.  It  is  this.  Should  ne 
cherish  and  encourage  the  desire  of  surpassing  others  1  Whether  we 
have  a  proper  name  for  it,  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  aach  desire  exists 
to  a  j^rcat  eiitent,  and  operates  with  amazing  force.  Perhaps  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  ii  can  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and 
ttim  it  back,  a  thousand  limes.  Surely  no  human  heart  is  free  from 
it;  and  possibly,  it  may  apperlain  to  every  created  mind.  Afters 
long  and  close  investigation,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  this  wonder-working  power,  this  desire  to  surpn.iH  others, 
is  E-MUl,ATION.  This  appears  to  agree  best  with  the  definitions 
and  usages,  !  had  an  opportunity  to  examine.  This  seema  to  be  the 
primary  and  fundamental  moaning  of  the  word.  Like  some  material 
elements,  it  may  never  be  found  atone.  But  this  does  not  disprove 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  its  nature,  more  than  that  of  theirs. 

Emulation  in  this  primary  sense,  as  a  simple  element,  I  consider  as 
having  no  moral  character — as  neither  good  nor  had.  In  connection 
with  others,  it  helps  to  form  compounds,  either  good  or  bad.  according 
to  the  nature  and  character  of  its  as-ociotea.  The  name  emvlatton  ia 
given  to  any  one  of  these  compounds;  and  it  is  considered  either 
good  emulation  or  bad,  according  lo  the  nature  of  the  combining  ele- 
ment or  elements.  United  with  sincere  love  to  God,  or  love  to  man, 
or  a  sincere  desire  of  doing  good,  it  is  good  emulation.  United  with  . 
malice,  or  pride,  or  envy,  or  a  de.sire  to  do  evil,  tc.  it  is  bail  emula- 
tion. To  lake  a  little  different  view  of  the  subject.  To  desire  to  sur- 
pass others  in  wickedness,  like  the  revelling  Alexander,  must  be  evil. 
To  desire  to  surpass  others  in  that  which  is  in  itself,  right,  is  either 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  end  in  view.  The  desire  to  excel 
others,  for  a  good  end,  is  good  emulation;  and  the  desire  to  excel 
other-  for  a  bad  end,  in  had  emulniion.     Our  grand  concern  in  the 
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inanageawiit  of  emulation,  should  be  a  most  seraputous  and  vigilant 
omtuo,  that  the  works  to  be  done,  be  only  good,  and  for  a  good  ead. 

Here  ray  much  respected  opponents  may  ask.  Can  this  elemeniarj 
emulation  ever  unite,  and  freely  unite,  iviih  good  elements,  so  as  U) 
fi»u  good  compounds?  This  question  ii^  most  pertinent.  It  is  in- 
deed the  grand  question  in  moral  chemistry,  upon  the  correct  deler- 
miottion  of  which,  everything  must  depend,  as  it  respects  the  practi- 
eal  resoita  of  this  subjecl. 

That  the  desire  of  excelling  may  be  untied  with  a  good  motire  or 
affection,  and  conduce  lo  form  a  good  compound,  appears  to  be  proba- 
Ue,  and  indeed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  from  eeveral  consider- 
ations: 

1.  I  Ba|qx>se,  the  wise  and  good,  who  have  esamined  the  Bubjett, 
hare  generally  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  illueirioua  Young  was  most  clearly  an  emulationist.  TtieW- 
lowing  lines  were  not  designed  as  the  mere  flight  of  fancy  : 

'  or  friendEliip's  fairest  fruits,  the  fruil  most  fair, 

Is  virtue,  tindUng  it  a  rival  fire, 

And  emulously  rapid  in  her  race. 

O  tbe  aoR  enmity  I  endearing  Bliife  ! 

This  canifs  frirndahip  to  her  noon-tide  point. 

And  piv^B  tlie  rivet  of  elemify.'      [N.  II.  1.  527.] 

But  we  have  much  better  nuthorities.  than  this  great  poet. 

The  excellent  Air  Buck,  in  his  Theological  Dictionary,  defiaei 
'  Emulation,  a  generous  ardor,  kindled  by  the  praise-worthy  examples 
of  others,  which  impels  us  to  imitate,  to  rival,  and  if  possible,  to  excel 
them.'  He  further  remarks,  '  Plalo  makes  emulation  the  daughter  ot 
envy.  If  so,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  ;  the  one  being  a  virtue,  and  the  other  a  vice.  Emulatioi) 
admires  great  actions,  and  strives  to  ijnitate  them.  Envy  refuses  them 
the  praises  that  are  their  due.  Emulation  is  generous,  and  only 
thinks  of  equalling  or  tiurpassing  a  rival.  Envy  is  low,  and  only  seeks 
to  lessen  him.'  Perhaps  few  would  estimate  emulation  so  highly,  u 
this  distinguished  author  ;  nor  can  1  quite  accord  with  everything  he 
says.     Siill  we  have  his  most  decided  testimony  in  favor  of  emulatioa. 

The  pious  Brown,  in  his  Dictionary  of  (he  Bible,  speaks  perhaps  still 
more  favorably.  '  Emulation,'  says  he,  in  his  first  deiinilion,  'is  a 
striving  to  do  more  than  others,  in  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good.'  This 
definilion  is  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  Professor  Alexander  of  Prince- 
ton, in  his*  abridgment  of  Brown.  Here  it  is  deserving  of  particnlai 
notice,  that  these  worthy  and  able  men  {masters  in  Israel]  give  what 
they  consider  the  scripture-sense  of  good  emulation,  both  referring  to 
Romans  11  :  14.  'If  by  any  means,  I  may  provoke  to  emulation, 
them  which  are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  of  them.'  Watts,  and 
many  more,  appear  lo  have  thought  favorably  of  emulation.  Nay, 
almost  all  the  literary  inatitutions,  ever  formed,  may  be  regarded  as  to 
many  witnesses  in  its  favor. 

*  It  ii  but  jnit  to  remark,  that  Lbil  very  valuable  little  work  of  Dr  A.  pre- 
pared for  the  AoiericMi  8.  S.  Union,  i*  Hmelhing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
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CaD  we  BupposB,  tb&t  all,  who  hare  favored  the  use  of  emulation, 
wilh  such  abilities,  such  opportunities,  aaJ  such  motives  to  judge  cor- 
rectly— caD  we  suppoee,  that  all  these  have  been  deceivted  ;  and  that 
all  this  time,  this  direful  plant  has  been  bringing  forth  nothing  but 
the  grapes  of  Sodom,  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah  t  Possiblj,  in- 
deed, they  may  have  erred,  and  erred  givatly,  as  truth  ia  not  always 
oo  the  side  of  great  majorities  ;  but  upon  a  subject,  so  practical,  so 
mttmenlous,  so  open  to  investigation  from  experience,  observation, 
and  scripture,  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  they  have  totally  mis- 
judged. 

3.  Eiperience  has  (aught  me  to  favor  the  use  of  emulation. 

Here  I  must  bespeak  the  reader's  mercy.  Ii  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  public  taste  ia  so  reluctant  to  attend  to  ii)e  evidence  of  indi- 
vidual expetieoce.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  upon  auch  a  subject  as 
this,  some  griins  of  allowance-  wiU  be  kindly  granted.  Even  at  the 
peril  of  my  character,  I  roust  think  it  my  duty  to  state,  with  some 
particularity,  (he  most  decisive  evidence,  (hat  I  hnve  felt,  upon  this 
subject,  hoping  it  may  induce  others  to  consider  more  closely,  tlieit 
om)  experience ;  which  may  aid  them  to  arrive  at  the  correct  con- 
clusion. 

I  must  now  acknowledge  my  liability  to  err  in  judging  of  this  sub* 
ject.  I  feel,  that  emulation  has  done  much,  very  much,  for  me  ;  and 
it  would  not  he  strange,  if  I  should  he  somewhat  biassed  in  favor  of 
such  a  benefactor.  But  for  this,  I  might  now  be  a  wretched  vaga- 
bond, or  what  is  more  probable,  a  spirit  lost  I  felt  the  power  of  emu* 
lation  in  early  childhood. 

I  felt  it  in  my  boyish  sports,  in  my  rustic  (oils,  and  id  the  beginning 
of  my  literary  pursuits.  It  roused  my  activity,  and  made  me  run  tn 
my  labor,  as  well  as  to  my  school,  and  to  my  play.  Sometimes  I  had 
the  happiness  to  outstrip  others;~l>ut  often  saw  my  fellows  before, 
me  in  the  race.  I  trust,  I  was  not  much  exercised  with  envy  for  the 
latter,  nor  contempt  for  the  former.  I  did  indeed  feel  contempt  for 
those,  who  seemed  to  be  scarcely  touched  wilh  the  b^iut  nf  emulation, 
and  whom  I  could  hardly  regard  as  my  competiioi^. 

And  now  I  must  be  allowed  moat  solemnly  to  testify,  that  according 
ts  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  never  indulged  in  hating  a  rival ;  no, 
not  for  one  hour ;  nor  had  occaaioti  to  strive  against  it.  If  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  ever  felt  the  stir  of  envy,  in  consequence  of  sadden  and 
grievioua  discomfiture,  it  was  bat  for  a  momenL  It  was  but  the 
lightning's  stroke  upon  the  tranquil  sea  ;  when,  instantly  all  is  smooth 
and  peaceful.  Nay,  my  rivals  have  been  among  my  dearest  friends. 
This  was  especially  the  cafe  with  my  greatest  rival ;  not  indeed  the 
greyest  in  genius  or  attainments ;  bat  the  greatest  in  contest ;  by 
whom,  I  have  been  the  most  outgone.  As  my  argument  rest^muob 
upon  this  case,  rtmre  than  upon  any  other  of  my  experience,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  state  it  with  some  particularity.  Our  contest  was  at 
school,  in  our  boyish  dayfl,'Bt  the  age  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen. 
He  was  about  a  year  younger  than  myself.  HONESTY  seemed'  to 
be  written  in  large  capitals  upon  his  face.  Doubtless  he  was  irthia 
respect,  such  a  one  as  Shakspeare  would  pronounce  'one  of^ten 
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thousand.'  Neither  of  us  had  then  much  lo  fear  from  any  other  ririL 
The  great  contest  was  in  spelling  and  writing.  In  these,  he  won  tb« 
meed  and  the  prize.  But  1  did  not  hate;  did  not  envy.  1  felt  no 
disposition  to  complain  of  him,  or  of  the  teacher.  I  felt,  that  he  hid 
gained  every  inch  of  ndvanlage,  b_v  fair  means,  by  lawful  stiivii^; 
and  that  he  deserved  to  be  thus  openly  crowned.  And  I  beliete,  the 
whole  school  rejoiced  to  see  such  due  honor  conferred  upon  one,  who, 
tiiough  not  a  leader  in  sports,  not  eloquent,  not  facetions,  not  possete- 
ed  of  any  special  personal  attraction,  except  that  honeU  look,  yet  oat, 
who  never  injured  ihem,  who  gave  them  such  an  example  of  punctu- 
ality, application  and  patience,  and  who  perhaps  never  received  froa 
bis  teacher  one  word  or  look  of  displeasure. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  while  we  were  thus  emulotiilj 
pressing  towards  the  mark,  we  often  aided  each  other  in  the  race; 
and  I  believe,  neither  of  us  ever  did  the  least  thing  to  retard  his  fel- 
low. When  our  associates  were  engaged  in  sports,  we  were  some- 
times emplojed  together  upon  the  spelling  lesson,  each  aiding  his 
competitor,  lo  gain  the  ascendency.  This  was  done,  as  I  trust,  with- 
out the  least  unpleasant  emotion.  This  mutual  kind  feeling,  1  un 
coiijident,  has  never  ceased  \  though  I  know  no  reason  for  my  special 
attachment  to  him,  but  his  good  conduct.  Had  he  won  the  prize  by 
unlawful  means,  no  doubt  rny  rosenlrnent,  my  envy,  my  fierce  wraih, 
would  have  been  kindled  ;  and  our  contentions  might  have  been  al- 
mo.st  like  the  bars  of  a  castle. 

Tliu  siinjulating  influence  of  Mich  a  friend  and  rival,  I  consider 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  I  ever  enjoyed.  To  be  seated  continu- 
ally at  his  side,  sometimes  above  him,  though  more  frequently  beloR' 
him,  to  see  his  intense  application,  his  untiring  patience,  his  vigoroni 
efforts  for  improvement,  his  unexceptionable  morals,  and  propriety  of 
oonducl — could  not  but  be  favorable  lo  my  progress.  It  might  in- 
deed have  been  salutaiy  in  a  mere  friend,  but  much  more  t^  in  a 
rival.  If  I  have  been  enabled  in  any  measure,  lo  benefit  others,  I 
have  probably  owed  it  more  to  that  boy,  than  to  any  literary  teacher. 

Qui  could  not  the  same  amonnt  of  good  infiuence  hare  been  secur- 
ed, without  equal  danger  !  It  is  doubted,  whether,  without  emulation, 
the  same  degree  of  influence  would  have  been  secured,  at  that  time, 
except  at  a  much  greater  risk.  Probably  there  are  now  teachers,  who 
could  achieve  such  an  exploit:  but  whether  with  less  danger,  is 
doubtful.  Most  certainly,  it  mubt  require  a  great  expense  of  effort  to 
the  teacher  ;  which  effort,  if  everted  In  connection  with  emulation, 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  beneficial  than  alone.  Had  I  been 
much  more  stimulated  in  childhood,  bv  the  prudent  use  of  emulation, 
I  have  no  doubt,  my  im])rovement  wonfd  have  been  much  greater,  and 
attended  with  less  danger,  than  I  actually  encountered.  Could  other 
proper  incentives  have  been  skilfully  employed  at  the  same  time,  the 
result,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  far  belter.  Aa  the  case  was,  my 
early  education,  not  to  say  the  whole  of  it,  seems  lo  have  been  almost 
nothing,  for  the  want  of  more  emulation,  and  the  still  greater  want 
of  other  means. 

In  succeeding  periods,  I  was  perhaps  less  influenced  by  emulation, 
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at  least,  in  proportion  to  other  iacenti*cs.  Still  I  hare  felt  it  at  the 
academy,  at  college,  in  the  school  house,  every  year,  and  perhaps 
e?ery  day,  from  that  time  to  this.  Having  endeavored  for  more  than 
twenty  jreara,  roost  closely  to  scrutinize  my  own  feelings  upon 
the  subject,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  them,  both  by  recollection  and 
simultaneous  consciousness,  I  can  speak  with  more  confidence  of  the 
facta  of  my  experience,  than  if  my  examination  were  but  of  yesterday. 
I  feel  grieved  and  astonished,  however,  that  I  have  been  so  little  rous- 
ed (if  indeed  I  have  beeu  roused  at  all)  by  holy  emulation,  to  seek.lor 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  and  still  more  grieved,  that  other 
most  weighty  and  affecting  motives  have  been  £o  feebly  felt — so  inet^ 
fectual  to  kindle  my  efibrts  for  my  own  highest  good,  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  But  however  defective  and  cul- 
p^e  may  have  been  my  exertions,  most  confident  I  am,  that  witfaont 
emutation,  they  would  have  been,  in  no  respect,  superior.  Whatever 
any  now  be  my  destiny,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  without  emulation, 
I  should  have  been  lost — lost  to  the  world,  and  lost  to  heaven.  Could 
other  means  have  saved  me  1  Perhaps  they  might.  But  other  means 
of  sufficient  influence,  were  not  used — would  not  have  been  used,  and 
I  should  probably  have  been  lost  forever.  While  a  member  of  college, 
I  was  in  peculiar  danger— in  peculiar  danger  of  temporal  and  eternal 
ruin.  The  theatre  allured  me,  and  f  attended.  It  placed  me  on  the 
verge  of  the  infernal  pit.  It  involved  me  at  once,  in  a  complication 
of  crime  and  of  guilt,  to  which  i  had  bnen  a  stranger.  1  squandered 
money,  the  bounty  of  an  indulgent  parent,  by  no  means  intended  or 
allowed  for  such  a  pernicious  object.  I  violated  a  wliolesome  law  sC 
the  college,  that  I  had  particularly  bound  myself  to  keep.  I  -sent  a 
false  excuse  to  my  teacher,  for  neglecting  a  recitation.  This  was  a 
sudden  and  tremendous  plunge  from  virtuous  habits,  which  is  proba- 
bly not  very  frequent  in  the  history  of  ruin.  Nor  was  this  the  worst. 
I  was  charmed,  I  was  infatuated  with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
My  heart  was  often  dancing  to  the  syren  song  of  '  The  merry,  merry 
Mounlaiiuers.'  It  echoed  back  upon  recollection,  when  1  should 
liave  been  absorbed  in  study.  1  repeated  my  presumptuous  and  soul- 
polluting  visits  to  the  house  of  danger  and  of  death.  And  now  had 
other  temptations  assailed,  temptations  tliat  often  cluster  in  tht  teay 
to  the  pit,  1  should  doubtless  have  proceeded  to  greater  abominations, 
and  sunk,  lo  rise  no  more.  Bui  God  graciously  interposed.  Such 
stumbling  blocks  of  iniquity  were  kepi  out  of  my  way.  My  interest 
in  these  performances  gradually  diminished ;  the  'charm  was  in 
a  ereai  measure  broken  ;  my  fondness  for  study  resumed  its  throne  ; 
and  the  theatre  was  forsaken.  This  I  consider  the  greatest  deliver- 
ance I  ever  experienced  by  the  merciful  providence  of  God.  Of 
this  deliverance,  emulation,  by  its  direct  and  indirect  influence,  «p- 
pears  lo  have  been  the  leading  cause.  It  had  conduced  to  form  tns 
previous  habit  and  love  of  study  ;  and  it  roused  the  mind  to  burst  the 
new  cords  of  wickedness,  with  which  it  had  just  been  bound. 

Ought  I  to  have  delivered  my  soul,  by  the  motives  of  love  to  God, 
love  to  my  parents,  love  to  my  country  and  race,  and  to  my  own  sal- 
vation, whether  enmlattoQ  came  to  my  aid  or  not  ?    Moet  certainly  I 
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ought ;  and  ihobI  cettainly  I  could.  But  it  is  manifest,  tbat  I  did 
not;  and  there  is  not  llie  least  reason  to  think,  that,  circumstaoc' 
m1  as  1  was,  1  eier  slioiild.  Emulation,  then,  seems  like  an  an^ 
of  mercy,  sent  to  anatch  me  from  the  dreadful  whirl  ol~  this  Maelstran 
of  perdition. 

I  ha?e  no  particular  reason  (o  think,  that  my  emulation  at  college 
was  injurious  to  myself  or  others.  1  never  thought  of  being  the  ^ 
in  my  class,  nor  among  the  first  three.  Surrounded,  as  I  was,  bj 
spirits  so  gifted,  so  improved,  so  ardent,  so  industrious,  this  would 
have  been  madneas.  But  I  did  sigh  and  pani  to  be  a  goad  srholar— 
to  be  among  the  best  third,  and  to  be  so  accounled.  But  I  was  roost 
emulous  to  become  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  Had 
I  been  utterly  frustrated  in  these  aims,  had  I  come  greatly  short  of 
ihia  mark,  my  anguish  for  a  time,  might  have  been  unspeakable. 
And  yet  in  the  end,  it  would  probably  have  been  moat  saJutary,  It 
must  have  convinced  me  of  the  folly  of  further  attempts  to  be  a  schol- 
ar, and  sent  me  back  lo  cultivate  the  farm,  from  whence  I  bad  been 
most  imprudently  taken.  As  the  case  was,  1  was  much  satis&ed,  and 
perhaps  a  little  puEfeU  up,  in  thinking,  that  my  teachera  and  clasunates 
were  disposed  io  allow  the  utmost  claims  of  my  heatt,  on  ihe  acaleef 
distinction. 

At  college,  as  before,  my  chief  rivals  were  my  dearest  friends,  nj 
chosen  companions,  with  whom,  I  delighted  to  reciprocate  instrucliOD 
to  the  very  utmost.  I  never  grieved,  1  always  rejoiced,  to  bear  their 
correct  and  ready  answers,  their  liae  translationa,  their  commandiof; 
eloquence,  their  ihrilling  rhetoric,  and  every  performance  suited  to 
awaken  in  the  teachers  the  glad  toeil  done.  I  was  thus  led  to  make 
fresh  and  more  vigorous  resolutions  to  press  forward  in  the  ways  of 
well  doing.  Nor  did  I  rejoice,  but  always  mourned,  when  they  man- 
ifestly failed  af  their  wonted  excellence.  1  never  wished  to  be,  or  to 
be  thought,  merely  superior  to  blockheads,  drones  and  dunces.  I 
desired  such  rivals,  and  such  only,  as  I  could  respect 

For  more  than  thirteen  years  I  have  been  devoted  to  literary  lekcb- 
ing,  as  my  chief  businens.  1  do  not  deny,  that  I  have  long  deaiied, 
and  still  desire,  to  become  the  first  of  teachers,  though  1  am  far.'far 
indeed,  from  hoping  for  such  exalted  preeminence.  All  this  time  I 
have  been  striving  and  striving  to  make  soma  pn^ess  in  Ihe  great 
profession  of  all  professions.  If  I  have  been  in  any  degree  succe»- 
ful,  surely  I  should  have  done  less,  if  I  had  feared,  it  was  wrong  to 
cherish  the  wish  to  excel.  At  the  same  time,  my  conscience  Iwars 
me  witness,  and  I  believe  I  have  hundreds  of  other  witnesses,  that  I 
have  made  very  great  efforts  to  advance  the  qualifications  of  other 
teachers.  I  would  not,  however,  place  quite  so  much  stress  upon  this 
argument,  as  my  object  from  the  beginning,  has  been,  not  so  much  to 
establish  a  school  of  my  own,  as  to  improve  the  science  and  art  of 
education.  , 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  cannot  doubt,  tbu  amnlition  has  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  me,  and  comparatively  very  little  injarious. 

3.  My  third  source  of  arguntent  is  ofaterrattoo.  I  hare  had  the 
honor  (a  most  delightful  honor  I  ha*«  fennd  it)  to  numbor  ancHig  ny 
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pupils,  aboot  &  thousand  youag  ladies.  Id  almost  all  respects,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  aa  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  their  con- 
duct has  been  tucli,  as  1  have  delighted  to  report  to  parenta  and 
friends.  For  almost  every  one  of  thero,  I  still  cherish  the  Teelings  of 
e  frieud  and  a  father,  with  a  full  conviction,  that  the  attachment  is 
duly  reciprocaied.  This  could  not  be,  if  emulation  were  that  essence 
of  moral  pestilence  and  death,  that  some  hare  imagined. 

This  stimulus  I  have  freely  applied,  and  applied  more  and  more, 
with  increasing  conviction  of  its  utility  and  safety.  Upon  ihis,  as 
upon  other  subjects,  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  my  pupils, 
who  hare  been  encouraged,  with  all  freedom,  to  express  opinions 
contrary  to  mine.  But  one  young  lady  have  I  found,  decidedly  op- 
posed to  emulaiion.  Though  a  person  of  superior  discernment,  as 
well  aa  loveliness,  she  did  not  oppose  it  from  what  she  had  seen  and 
felt,  but  principally  from  theory.  After  much  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion from  day  to  day,  and  from  quarter  to  quarter,  I  have  not  discov- 
ered those  direful  attendants  and  consequences,  which  some  have 
supposed.  Scarcely  a  single  unpleasant  symptom  have  I  perceived. 
Surely  this  cannot  be  that  horrid  monster,  which  some  have  depicted, 
and  named  emulaiion. 

Emulation  has  nol  indeed  been  the  only  spring,  by  which  I  have 
endeavored  Co  move  my  pupils.  I  have  attempted  to  use  all  others, 
presented  by  scripture  or  reason,  according  to  their  apparent  import- 
ance. About  an  hour  in  a  day  has  been  devoted  to  religious  exer- 
cises and  instructions.  I  have  endeavored,  with  all  possible  plain- 
ness, solemnity,  and  afiection,  to  state  to  them  the  glorious  and  dread- 
ful retributions  of  futurity ;  and  by  the  most  affecting  motives,  that  I 
could  draw  from  the  consideration  of  three  worlds,  to  urge  them  to 
vigorous  effort,  to  patient  industry,  to  mutual  afiectioo,  and  kind  offi- 
ces, to  propriety  of  conduct,  to  virtue,  to  holiness,  to  prayer.  And  I 
do  hope  and  trust,  that  these  labors  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the 
Lord — that  a  majority  of  my  beloved  pupils  will  aid  in  the  everlasting 
song.  As  it  respects  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  holiness,  I  have 
rea-wn  to  believe,  that  m;  teaching-labors  have  been  more  blest,  than 
my  pastoral.  One  reason  of  this,  I  believe  to  have  been  the  superior 
use  of  emulation.  Surely  it  has  not  been  a  hindrance.  I  verily  be- 
lieve, it  has  conduced  to  render  other  motives  more  vigorous  and  ef- 
fectual. Its  grand  efficacy,  however,  hoa  doubtless  been  for  literary 
progress,  to  rouse  and  fix  aud  preserve  that  deep  intensity  of  thought, 
which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  mental  advancement.  4 

But  could  not  the  same  mental  and  moral  pfiects  have  been  as  well 
produced  without  emulation  1  Whatever  might  be  the  success  of 
other?,  for  myijelf,  I  am  confidpnt  that  I  should  not  have  done  nearly 
so  much,  tior  so  well,  without  this  most  invigorating  principle, 

Duiing  a  connection  with  cnllege  for  seven  years,  I  had  opportunity 
to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  ten  classes;  and  since  that  lime, 
my  acquaintance  with  that  most  respected  and  venerable  instilution, 
haa  not  wholly  ceased.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  emulation  has  done  u 
much  for  many  others  as  for  myself,  while  it  has  scarcely  injured  an 
individual.    I  am  far  from  supposing,  that  one  of  that  college  has  ever 
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been  lost  to  his  friends,  to  the  world  and  to  heaven,  by  emulation, 
who  would  not  have  been  equally  lost  without  it ;  and  I  am  no 
leB8  confident,  that  it  has  conduced  to  save  many,  who  would  not 
have  been  otherwise  saved.  Nay  more.  I  have  little  doubt,  ifai! 
from  four  to  ten  in  each  of  the  ten  classes  above  referred  to,  hare 
eunk  ibrerer  in  the  [fuagmire  of  indolence,  sloth,  and  sensuality,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  might  have  been  easily  saved  to  tbia  world,  and 
Bome  lo  immortality,  by  applying  the  stimulations  of  well-regdaied 
rivalship,  with  four-fold  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  if  this  mighty  spring  could  have  been  withdrawn 
from  that  great  literary  machine,  without  the  addition  or  improve- 
ment of  others,  its  wheclx  would  have  stopped  years  and  years  age. 
It  might  indeed  have  stood  for  awhile,  upon  its  golden  foundation,  in 
all  iia  material  dignity  and  elegance  ;  but  it  would  have  stood  slill — 
iis  books  with  scarcely  a  reader — its  chambers  without  bq  occupant, 
and  il3  teachers  niiliout  a  scholar. 

In  all  my  diacusaions,  in  all  my  inquirin,  I  hare  scarcely  fcond  an 
individual,  professing  to  have  been  iniuied  by  emalation  or  to  ban 
teen  it  the  caase  of  evil  to  others.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  i^a- 
nienta  of  my  opponents  have  been  drawn  either  from  tbtf  nttnre  of 
the  case,  or  from  fic^tioua  examples. 

4.  The  bible  appears  to  favor  emulation.  If  God  had  forbidden  h, 
it  must  be  vain  and  impious  to  say  a  word  in  its  justification.  There 
is  indeed  one  passage,  Gal.  5 :  20,  in  which,  it  is  represented  as  siofiil. 
But  perhaps  no  person  ever  contended,  that  all  its  forms  and  modifi- 
cations arc  virtuous.  There  ii  another  passage,  Rom.  11:14,  which 
manifestly  commends  emulation.  This  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  bible,  then,  shows  two  kmds  ot  emulation,  good  and  bad.  This 
is  the  very  point,  for  which  I  have  contended. 

The  first  and  great  command,  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  ii-c., 
favors  the  doctrine  of  virtuous  emulation.  If  we  keep  this  law  in 
any  good  degree,  we  shall  excel,  and  greatly  excel,  almost  the  whole 
of  mankind.  But  surely  it  must  be  right  to  desire  and  strive  to  do 
what  God  requires — to  do  our  duty.  To  desire  thus  to  rise  and  shine 
above  myriads,  is  emulation — the  very  perfection  of  emulation  ;  the 
stronger,  the  better.  Can  we  thus  habitually  and  continually  lore 
God,  and  desire  to  love  him,  without  any  comparison  between  our- 
selves and  others?  Surely  not,  when  we  plead  for  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness — when  we  think  of  the  grace,  that  makes  us  to  differ — 
"when  we  think,  how  many  arc  loitering  and  grovelling  in  the  Chris- 
tian course. 

The  numerous  commands,  requiring  us  to  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  strive  lo  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  See.,  &>c.,  all  implying 
the  same  thing,  manifestly  urge  to  emulation.  To  desire  and  to  seek 
heaven  is  to  desire  an  eternal  excellence.  This  excellence,  how 
few,  who  are  now  among  the  living,  will  ever  attain  !  To  desire  this, 
then,  must  be  emulation — emulation  required  by  God  himself 

If  we  desire  and  seek  large  measures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
we  must  be  emulous  to  excel  a  great  part  of  mankiud.  But  this  is 
too  plainly  and  abundantly  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  to  require  the 
mention  of  particular  passages. 
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The  Bible  teacheB,  that,  as  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sua,  and  anoth- 
er glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars,  and  different 
glories  of  diSerent  stars,  so  there  are  difiereat  heights  of  glory,  to 
which  probationers  may  rise.  Are  not  these  representations,  made, 
on  purpose  to  kindle  our  warmest  desires,  to  excite  our  mightiest  et- 
forts  to  do  our  very  utmost  in  seeking  for  glory  and  honor  and  imtnpr> 
tality,  that  we  may  shine  forth  as  the  sun  In  the  kingdom  of  our 
Father  ? — that  we  may  soar  to  the  highest  heights  in  the  upper  world  T 
Is  not  this  emulation? — emulation,  that  God  delights  to  witness T — 
emuUtioih  most  glorious  T 

The  Bible  requires  us  to  render  to  all  iheir  dues  ;  tribute,  to  whom 
tribute  is  due  ;  custom,  to  whom  custom  ;  fear,  to  whom  fear ;  honor, 
to  whom  honor.  Here  honor  is  represented,  not  as  a  boon,  that  we 
may  bestow,  but  as  a  debt,  that  we  must  payJ  My  dear,  respectad 
opponents  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech, 
which  I  most  earnestly  desire  and  beg  from  you),  how  can  you  be 
just  ?  I  appeal  to  consciences,  that  I  believe  to  be  most  delicately 
tuned  to  the  breath  of  inspiration,  how  can  you  be  just  ?  How  can 
you  pay  your  debts  of  honor  T  Are  you  not  afraid  to  render  to  your 
worthiest  pupils,  half  their  dues  in  this  respect  ?  Here,  is  not  your 
excellent  coadjutor,  that  friend  of  God  and  man,  most  deeply  in  ar- 
rears ?  Is  he  even  wilting,  that  his  generous  friends  should  bestow  a 
single  farthing  upon  bis  most  deserving  creditors  ?  Is  he  not  trem- 
blingly fearful,  lest  a  word  of  commendation  should  be  offered  to  the 
brightest  illuminators  of  his  halls,  and  reflectors  of  his  glory  T  What 
might  Fellenberg  do— what  would  he  not  do — by  the  free  and  skilful 
use  of  emulation  !  What  if  Fellenberg  could  have  been  united,  as 
fellow  travelleT  and  fellow  laborer,  with  Paul  and  Silas  and  Timothy  ? 
Would  be  have  dared  to  unite  with  them  in  giving  so  much  praise  to 
the  Phitippians,  Thessalonians,  &c.,  &c.  ? 

Paul  thanked  Ood,  that  he  spake  with  tongues  more  than  all  his 
Corinthian  brethren.  Had  he  thus  excelled  them,  without  desiring 
it  I  Did  not  Paul  cherish  emulation  in  himself,  aa  well  as  encourage 
it  in  others? 

But  I  trust,  enough  has  been  said  from  Scripture.  When  these 
argumeats  are  refuted,  I  will  endeavor  to.>4duce  more,  or  yield  the 
point.  The  latter,  I  hope  most  freely  to  ^^  should  I  be  bo  happy  aa 
to  be  convinced  of  enor.  From  another  source,  however,  I  would 
add  a  single  argument  more. 

5.  Emulation  qipeara  important,  to  teach  a  person  his  relative 
powers.  1  mean  his  powers  in  relation  to  other  men.  Perhaps  all 
povi'cr  is  relative.  A  man,  who  had  educated  himself  a  mere  hermit, 
might  have  considerable  powers,  and  might  know  bis  powers,  at 
least,  in  some  degree,  in  relation  to  herbs,  vines,  shrubs,  trees,  stones, 
animals,  and  all  (he  objects,  upon  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
try  his  strength.  He  might  well  judge,  when  to  attempt  or  decline  a 
particular  task — when  to  make  or  resist  an  attack,  and  when  to  fly. 
But  he  could  know  little  of  bis  powers  in  relation  to  men.  Indeed, 
he  would  have  scarcely  any  power  in  relation  to  them,  but  the  men 
animal  energies,  which  he  possessed  in  relation  to  block*  and  bratea. 
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In  sotieiy,  a  great  part  of  our  actions  relate  to  men  ;  and  it  highlj 
coocerna  ua  to  know  our  relative  powers,  both  tj  co-operale  and  » 
oppose.  Otherwise,  we  shall  be  in  constant  danger  either  of  epeod- 
ing  our  strength  for  nought,  or  bringing  down  destruction  upon  oar- 
MlTes.  How  shall  we  gain  (his  self-knowledge,  so  practical — so 
highly  important  1  No  books  can  teach  it.  No  lectures  can  infuse  jl 
For  this  purpose,  no  doubt,  emulation  is  incomparably  the  best  eipe- 
dient.  In  the  friendly  contests  on  this  field,  we  are  contjnuallj 
'nieasuiing  ourselves  severely'  with  Euperiors,  inferiors  and  equak 
Id  thia  n'ay,  we  not  only  increase  and  multiply  our  powers,  but  learn, 
when  and  how  to  use  them.  And  not  unfrequentJy  we  combat  ia 
youth  with  the  rivals  of  our  riper  years.  This  experimental  selAac- 
quaintancc  prepares  us  to  take  our  proper  station  in  life,  and  to  act 
well  QUI  part  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  our  country,  and  our  God. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  with  all  possible  frankness  and  precision, 
to  state  my  views  of  emulation,  with  my  chief  arguments  for  its  use. 
It  is  not  without  fear  and  trembhng,  that  I  can  think  of  submitiing 
these  remarks  to  the  public  eye.  I  am  not  without  serious  apprehen- 
sions, that  some  of  my  most  judicious  friends  will  think  me  impiu- 
dent.  But  on  th«  other  hand,  I  dare  nnt  withhold  what  I  hare  writ- 
ten ;  hoping,  that  however  the  author  may  be  blamed,  it  may  con- 
dnce  to  some  important  results.  For  my  argilments,  for  the  correct 
nesa  of  my  stateiitents  and  conclusions,  I  ask  do,  mercy.  Nay,  I  in- 
vite the  severeat  scrutiny,  that  truth  and  reason  can  apply-  I  wiD 
gladly  award  my  most  cordial  Ihanka  to  any  one,  who  will  kindly  aid 
me  to  detect  the  least  of  my  errors,  much  more,  the  whole  of  them. 
But  with  regard  to  my  seeming  egotism  and  apparent  boasijng,  I 
must  humbly  supplicate  for  all  the  clemency,  for  all  the  candor,  thai 
the  most  candid  can  possibly  afford.  I  know  I  have  violated  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age.  I  hope,  I  have  not  violated  either  truth  or  coo- 
science.  My  onlj  apology  is  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  do  any 
tolerable  justice  to  my  subject.  I  would  gladly  be  forever  unknown. 
But  that  is  impossible.  I  am  willin?,  therefore,  that  all  my  acquaint- 
ances should  know  me  at  once.  Though  I  hope  to  live  a  few  years 
longer,  I  beg  the  leader  to  consider  this,  as  my  dying  address  to  sur- 
rounding friends.  To  the  care  and  benediction  of  my  God,  I  con- 
fide 11.     With  him,  I  leave  it.  J.  E. 


A»T.  Vin.  On  RcroRUATioN  in  Enolish  Orthoosapht. 

Par  the  Anaali  of  Ednulion. 

In  an  essay  published  in  the  Annals  of  Education  for  April  1, 1 
endeavored  to  present  the  letters  and  combinations  of  letters,  by 
which,  we  mark  anicubte  sounds  of  the  English  language.  Of 
these,  there  are  no  less  than  85,  which  number  we  increase  virtu- 
ally, as  the  illustrations  of  that  essay  show,  to  S54.       The  burd«n 
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of  such  an  alphabet  we  impose  on  learners  yet  '  in  tbe  gristle,'  as 
Burke  says,  and  not  '  hardened  into  the  bone  of  intellectual  man- 
hood.' Is  a  revision  of  our  alphabet  and  of  the  uncouth  orthograph- 
ic system  built  on  it,  beyond  the  enterprise  of  th6  age  ? 

We  are  expecting  to  communicate  our  language,  and  literature, 
to  Western  Africa.  The  nurse,  in  feeding  children  prepares  the 
food  for  children.  So  we,  if  we  would  give  the  Africans  our  lite- 
rature, must  give  it  in  a  shape,  in  which  they  can  receive  it.  We 
must  reduce  the  chaos  of  our  spelling  to  order. 

This  can  be  done'  now  much  better  than  before  the  work  of  Dr 
Rush,  on  the  voice,  was  published.  This  gentleman  and  Dr  Bar- 
ber have  shown  tvhat  sounds  we  use  in  speakipg*  Formerly  many 
thought,  that  there  was  confusion  in  the  things,  to  be  represented 
by  letters.  Now  all,  who  give  attention  to  the  subject,  see,  that 
the  confusion  is  in  the  manner  of  representing  them.  They  are 
definite,  and  as  distinguishable  from  each  other,  as  the  persons  who 
utter  them.  When  people  begin  to  use  their  ears  in  listening  to 
their  own  or  each  other's  voices,  no  doubt  will  remain. 

Since  the  sounds  are  ascertained,  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  teach- 
ing community,  an  alphabet,  which  shall  mark  them.  A  perfect 
Alphabet  would  embrace  appropriate  marks  of  the  following  sounds, 
and  articulations.  Of  vowels;  (1)  Those  elements,  which  have  no 
vanish  differing  from  their  radical*  (2)  Those  whose  radical  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  their  vanish,  but  is  never  uttered  without  it. 
Both  of  these  classes  are  monophthongs.  (3)  Those  in  which  a 
radical  of  the  second  class,  is  associated  with  one  of  the  first, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  vanish.     These  are  dlpthongs. 

The  sounds  are  the  following : 

Ist, 


2d, 


e 

m  papfr, 

i 

in  martne, 

• 

t 

in  it, 

00 

in  pool, 

00 

in  book. 

0 

in  nor, 

0 

in  not, 

a 

in  father, 

a 

in  at. 

3d. 


a 

in  hate. 

e 

in  met. 

0 

in  no. 

0 

in  home, 

u 

in  mtite, 

a 

in  dare. 

t 

in  time,  {aiih  aisle,) 

ou 

in  loud. 

oi 

in  totl. 

These  Dr  Rush  has  called  tonic  elements.     He  remarks,  that 
they  are  all  capable  of  indefinite  prolongation.     But  six  of  them. 


"  A  in  day  or  ale,  is  coniidered  by  Ruih  ai  composed  of  two  parts — d  a 
a  ee  1— of  which  he  terms  the  first  part  (a)  the  radical ;  and  the  second  (ee)  the 
vanish  or  vanishing  sound.    In  eel,  the  raoical  and  vanish  are  the  same  ee.   The 


he  considers  destitute  of  vocality 
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if  prolonged,  would  Dot  be  recognized  as  sounds  of  our  language. 
Dr  Barber  directs  that  these  should  never  be  lengthened. 

Of  the  consonants,  such  an  alphabet  should  mark;  (1)  All  the 
atonic  articulations  ;  (2)  The  svitonic  ;  (3)  The  compound  articula- 
tions, in  which  one  of  the  first  or  second  class,  is  united  closely, 
and,  as  it  were,  inseparably^  with  one  of  the  second.  A  careml 
analysis  will  show  the  real  elements  articulated,  and  the  letters 
marking  these  may  be  both  printed ;  or  an  appropriate  character 
may  mark  the  compound.  In  English,  French,  and  Spairish,  both 
courses  have  been  pursued.  I  think  those  sounds  most  frequently 
occurring,  should  have  appropriate  letters,  for  three  reasons.  (1) 
We  have  letters  already  in  use  to  mark  one  of  these,  and  combi- 
nations to  mark  others.  (2)  The  true  sound  in  each  case  would 
be  better  known,  if  thus  marked,  by  its  own  letter.  (3)  When  the 
sounds  come  at  the  end  of  words,  if  not  marked  by  appropriate 
characters,  a  corruption  of  the  sound  will  probably  ensue.  Thus 
in  the  similar  French  sound  marked  by  gn  or  gne^  we  often  hear 
from  the  lips  of  English  students  an  n  simply,  or  the  true  sound 
with  a  vowel  in  addition. 

The  articulations  are  the  following  : 

Class  1st. — P,  A:,  ty  th  (thin),  5,  A,  f, 
"     26— B,  g  (egg),  th  (thee),  /,  »i,  n,  ng,  r,  r,  z,  y. 
**     3d. — J,  ch  (cAill),  sh^  z,  azure. 

To  this  class,  if  we  had  occasion  for  them,  should  the  Spanish 
letters,  11  and  fi,  be  assigned. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  18  vowel  and  23  consonant 
sounds  to  be  marked.  In  a  former  communication,  I  have  des- 
cribed the  confused  manner  in  which  they  are  marked  at  present, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  how  they  may  be  marked.  For  rea- 
sons, which  I  will  presendy  mention,  we  shall  need  but  fifteen  vow- 
el characters.  At  present  we  have  six,  that  may  be  used.  We 
must  either  multiply  these  by  adding  prosodial  marks,  or  insert  new 
letters.  This  latter  course,  though  perfectly  easy,  wotild  I  fear  be 
unpopular.     Yet  we  ought  to  add  one  letter. 

To  make  reference  convenient,  I  wiU  put  down  the  sounds  in 
the  order,  in  which  Dr  Barber  has  them. 


1st, 

e, 

paper,  (or  w, 

Clip). 

10th, 

OM, 

lot^d. 

2d, 

0, 

nor. 

11th, 

• 

martne. 

3d, 

Oj 

not. 

12th, 

• 

it. 

4th, 

a. 

hate. 

13th, 

00, 

pool. 

5th, 

f. 

met. 

14th, 

«, 

pull 

6th, 

a, 

father. 

15th, 

Of, 

totl. 

7th, 

a, 

at, 

16th, 

• 

ttme. 

8th, 

0, 

^  note. 

17th, 

w, 

mi/te. 

9tli, 

0, 

home. 

I8tb, 

«, 

there. 
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I  propose  the  following  mod&  of  maikiog  them  : 
Ist,    u.  '  lOtb,  Sw. 

2(1,    o,  (if  a  nev  letter  is  ad-      ILih,  i. 
mittcd,)  or  otherwise,  k.      ■     I2lh,  T. 

3d,    fi,  (if  as  before)  or  &.  13th,  w. 

4th,   e.  Uth,  w. 

5th,  e.  15th,   tA.  or  ii. 

6th,  a.  16th,   i,  or  ai. 

7th,   a.  17th,    u. 

@th,  o.  18th.    g,  (as  the  fourth). 

9ih,  6. 

The  1st  is  now  often  spelled  with  u.  Of  course,  many  words 
would  remain  unchanged  by  the  proposed  reform.  For  the  2d,  I 
propose  an  o  with  a  perpendicular  diameter.  The  resemblance  of 
this  to  0,  might  suggest  the  (act  that  o  often  stands  for  the  element. 
The  3d,  the  same,  except  the  diacritic  mark  thus  o.  Otherwise  a  for 
the  Sd,  (thli  letter,  thus  marked,  bemg  already  somewhat  in  use  to 
indicate  the  sounds  of  Oriental  words,  e.  g.  Khan)  and  a  for  the  3d. 
For  the  4th,  my  nationality  of  feeling  might  incline  me  to  a, — our 
own  a, — but  I  think  e  prelerable  on  many  accounts.  The  continen- 
tal languages  of  Europe  use  e,  in  some  form,  to  mark  the  element. 
The  5th  should  correspond  with  it.  The  6th  and  7th  ought  like- 
wise to  correspond.  "iTie  8th  occurs  frequently,  and  may  well  be 
marked  by  o,  and  the  9th  by  6.  The  di^rence  between  these 
two  is  not  very  great,  except  when  extremes  arc  contrasted  with 
each  other,  as  roam,  home.  In  potato  there  might  be  some  doubt, 
which  was  used.  I  think,  however,  a  diacritic  mark  would  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  whole  from  hole.  1  am  sui-prised  to  see 
in  Dr  Rush's  work  the  assertion,  that  the  lOili  iias  a  peculiar  radi-* 
cal.  1  believe  it  is  generally  conceded,  tliat  the  Cih  followed  by 
the  13th  with  the  accent  on  the  a  is  this  diphthong  precisely. 
Thus  the  Spaniard,  in  saying  cause  (cow-sa),  never  suspects,  that 
he  does  not  sound  each  vowel  as  he  sounds  it  ebcwhere,  ca-u-sa. 
It  is  therefore  a  (the  6th),  with  w  (the  ISih);  connected  with  it,  in- 
stead of  its  proper  vanisli.  Passing  the  11th  and  12th  with  the  re- 
mark, that  liere>as  in  the  4th,  I  have  an  inclinaiion  to  adopt  the 
Englishpecultarity,  viz.  e,  but  that  other  reasons  are  against  it,  Ihavc 
a  few  words  to  say  on  the  letter  by  which  1  note  the  13th  and 
l4th.  Contrary  to  the  grammarians  and  Dr  Rush,  I  put  the  ele- 
ment usually  noted  by  this  among  the  vowels.  Dr  R.  has  shown, 
that  the  distinction  heretofore  made  between  vowels  and  consonants, 
is  not  founded  in  fact.  Indeed,  the  transition  is  so  gradual,  that  it 
needs  a  genius 


to  define  either  class  so  as  to  embrace  all  that  belong  to  it,  and  ex- 


fei" 
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elude  all  others.  I  can  think  of  none,  which  will  not  throw  w  iato 
tfie  vowels.  In  learning  French,  we  do  not  consider  the  ou  of  oui 
as  difiering  materially  from  ou  in  tout.  Again,  let  tnith  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  spelled  oo-iih,  with  a  strong  accent  oo  ilh, — wlw 
would  discover  tliat  oo  was  used  out  of  its  proper  mode  ?  True, 
when  the  w  U  used,  no  accent  comes  upon  it,  and  it  is  aJway?  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  on  the  present  scheme  of  spelling  :  but  ^viihout 
any  necessity.  Again,  w  cannot  be  doubled,  as  consonants  can, 
between  two  vowels  ;  thus  eb-be  but  not  eio-we.  Practically,  there- 
fore, it  is  best  regarded  as  a  vowel,  having  in  will  the  same  sound 
as  u  in  pull.  Let  future  grammarians,  with  a  false  deSnition,  dis- 
pute about  it  as  their  predecessors  have  done.  The  I5ih  is  oi  ot 
al,  a  dipthong  made  up  of  the  3d,  and  the  1  lib  in  place  of  its  vsn- 
ish.  The  16lh  has  not  I  think  a  peculiar  radical,  but  is  the  6lh 
(a)  with  the  lllh  (i)  for  a  vanish.  In  Spanish,  Italian,  and  in  iUr 
Pickering's  Alphabet,  it  is  always  denoted  by  ai,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  aitle.  We  might  print  ii  thus ;  it  looks,  however,  more 
like  pure  English,  to  mark  it  by  an  appropriate  character.  The 
17th  is  a  very  frequent  sound,  and  1  believe  peculiar  to  this. 
Many  esteem  it  a  diphthong,  capable  of  analysis  into  the  1  lihand 
13th,  T  w,  but  erroneously,  I  think.  The  organs  are  placed  o»  ifu 
litter  i,  but  it  is  not  sounded  in  the  common  English  «,  duty.  The 
)8th  occurs  only  before  r.  This  corrupter  of  vowels  has  modi- 
fied the  -Ith  so  that  the  difierence  between  the  4th  and  1 8di  is 
guile  obvious  in  New  England.  Yet  as  the  4th  never  occurs  be- 
fore r  in  the  same  syllable,  it  would  be  best  to  omit  noting  the  18th 
by  a  peculiar  character. 

We  need,  therefore,  15  letters  to  make  a  perfect  alphabet  for 
our  vowel  elements.  We  can  easily  multiply  the  six  now  in  use  by 
diacritical  marks  attached  lo  some  of  them,  or  we  can  add  a  few 
new  ones.  The  y  must  be  excluded  from  among  the  vowels,  since 
it  is  the  proper  mark  of  one  of  the  consonants. 

I  propose  to  mark  the  consonant  elements  by  the  following  cha" 
racters  : 

Isl,     b.  14th,      s. 

2d,     k.  15th,     s.  (i.e.sh). 

■>".    °:  16th.    t. 

'*'">  '■      ,  ,                                  17lh,      t.   (i  e.  ch  eftarm.) 

gjh  J,  ISth,  fl,  or  i*.    1.  e.  i  of   the 

-jj^*  i  Greek    Alphabet,  squued 

Q^^^'  I  Lo  resemble  the  Roman  let- 

Qjjj'  j^  tera  in  style,  yet  making  its 

in,]'  _'  appropriate  saaQd,  M  fAtO. 

1  h       n  n  (i  e  m).  ^»"''    "^  *  ^^  ^-  <"■  "■  ^^  *'  » 


12ih 
13th, 


thee,  indicating,  by  iu  re- 
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semblance  lo  d,  ihe  rek-  inofUMii;  the  third,  i2cnMa> 

lionship  of  the  itound  tkec  ed,  &c. 

to  d,  or  the  raodeni  (Jrcek        I20lh,     r. 

&.     The  fim  foim  is  d  with        21st,     y. 

the   perpeodicuUr  carried        33d,      z. 

ielouf  the   line    as  well  as        3ttd,      z.    (asure). 

above;  the  second,  o  iio- 
On  most  of  these,  I  have  notJiiiig  to  say.  The  name  of  the  2d 
should  be  ka  or  ke,  but  the  character  c  is  more  el^aot.  It  has 
nothing  else  in  its  favor.  As  a  general  rule,  the  true  sound  of 
each  let!ef  should  be  the  first  element  of  its  name.  Yet  en  would 
be  belter  than  ne.  The  names  je  for  ite,  ;'e  for  ge,  aitch  for  ha, 
double  you  for  w,  and  wi  for  ye,  are  beyond  endurance.  The  7th 
of  the  list  is  j.  This  with  t,  s,  and  z,  1  have  spoken  of  above  as 
capable  of  analysis.  While  some  writers  have  been  wild  in  their 
conjectures  respecting  the  composition  of  these  letters,  others  have 
come  so  near  the  truth,  that  I  have  been  surprised  not  to  see  it 
brought  out.  The  elements  in  question  are  the  simple  elements  d, 
t,  s,  z,  each  combined, — i,  e.  followed  by  [loith  no  tound  interven- 
ing), the  element  y  as  in  ye ;  ted-yiu,  pronounced  quickly  so  as 
not  to  separate  the  d  and  y  te-jut—edyucalion,  g'ucation ;  bow- 
d'ye-do },  howie  do?  So  edge,  ej.  The  17th  is  i,  with  the  same 
y  ia  contact.  Thus  have  at  ye,  (care  being  taken  not  to  pronounce 
the  words  separately,  but  rather  as  one  and  of  three  syllables,) 
becomes  bav-ach-e.  The  syllables  hat-yell,  articulated  with  an 
accent  on  the  first  is  hatchel ;  yearn  with  t  prefixed  t-yearrt,  i.  e. 
chum ;  virt-you,  vir-choo.  S  with  your  is  sure,  »-your,  or  Mure  ; 
hiss-ye,  articulated  as  a  word  of  two  syllables  his-se,  hiss-she.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  introduce  a  tonic  element  between  them  thus 
se-your ;  for  no  sound  intervenes.  So  z  is  2  with  ye ;  at-yet, 
azh-et. 

The  1 1th  sound  ia  now  marked  by  n,  or  ng.  I  propose  a  char- 
acter, which  may  suggest  this  fact.  The  element,  though  said  by 
some  to  be  compounded  of  n  and  g,  is  certainly  simple.  It  con- 
tains neither  an  n  or  g.  If  a  new  letter  were  assigned  to  the  sound, 
1  hope  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts, 
who  seem  lo  have  a  peculiar  aversion  to  it  when  it  occurs  id 
participles  (e.  g.  having,  doing),  would  utter  it.  The  mark  under 
the  t  in  t,  and  over  the  s  and  z  in  S  and  z,  1  have  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish  by  whom  it  is  used  with  n  and  called  tilde.  The  let- 
ters with  some  mark  of  this  kind,  are  far  preferable  to  the  fanciful 
combinations,  sh,  zh,  tsh,  Sh;.  These  are  no  less  arbitrary  than 
the  forms  of  new  letieis,  and  doubly  cumbrous.  Besides  they 
mislead,  as  (e.  g.)  in  the  name  Mos-heim,  when  both  the  s  and  h 
have  their  proper  sounds,  while  many  pronounce  it  Mo-»Aeim. 
Persons  little  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  letters,  speak  sonw- 
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times  of  sounding  the  h  of  ihj  whereas  the  d  is  a  simple  element, 
formed  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  A  at  the  root  of  it.  Compare 
t  and  h  in  at  home  with  th  in  JithtUtan.  True  the<Jreek  gram- 
marians say  that  r  with  the  breathing  ^h  is  B.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  T  becomes  ^  before  c — ^because  from  the  position  of  the  or- 
gans it  is  easier  to  utter  h  after  ^  than  after  r.  Compare  xeu-* 
VauTov  with  xa4'  'eauTov. 

An  objection  is  usually  made  to  a  refbrm.  \a  spelling,  from  the 
changes  of  pronunciation,  which  are  alleged  to  take  place.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  these  are  fewer  than  they  are  thought,  and  limited  by 
a  safe-guard  in  the  very  organs  of  speech.  These  occasion  some 
changes,  but  steadfastly  resist  others.  Thus  the  element  u  follows 
the  d  and  t  with  difficulty,  unless  the  ye  is  introduced  to  help  the 
transition.  This  explains  the  chewing^  as  it  is  called,  of  such  words 
as  virtt^e,  nature,  ee/ucate,  the  ye  interposed  changing  the  t  into  t 
and  d  into  j.  The  same  organic  cause  mclines  to  the  ye  after  s 
and  z.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  attach  this  element  to  the 
atonic  k,  as  in  the  word  Tcind^  pronounced  by  Walker  Xr-yind,  and 
sky  (*A:-yi).  One  obstacle,  however,  will  prevent  the  extension  of 
this  change  to  many  words.  For  the  k  being  palatic,  the  tonic  a 
(which  is  the  radical  of  i)  follows  with  more  ease  than  the  conso- 
nant y.  Of  course  the  attempt  of  our  exquisites  to  force  this  into 
garden  (g-yarden),  guardian  (g-yardian),  will  meet  with  resistance 
from  nature,  if  not  from  fashion.  On  the  whole,  a  few  changes 
may  occur  from  ignorance  of  the  sound  intended  by  letters  various- 
ly used  ;  fewer  and  slighter  from  the  relief  gained  by  the  organs  of 
speech  ;  but  never  such  or  so  many  as  to  discourage  us  from  at- 
tempting to  fix  the  sounds  by  a  uniform  mode  of  marking  the  ele- 
ments. 

A  few  advantages  of  the  proposed  reform  are  these.  The 
many  and  intolerable  evils  hinted  at  in  my  former  essay  would  be 
removed.  One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  would  be,  that  foreign- 
ers will  learn  our  language  with  incomparably  greater  facility,  and 
will,  of  course,  become  better  acquainted  with  our  moral,  religious, 
and  political  science,  and  feel  its  influence.  Were  I  addressing  a 
body  of  philanthropists  free  from  hereditary  prejudices,  I  would 
willingly  rest  the  obligation  to  reform,  on  this  fact  merely.  But 
farther,  as  the  85  letters  (or  combinations)  with  the  231  uses  of 
them  will  be  reduced  to  38,  each  having  one  sound  only,  the  adult 
emigrant  to  Liberia  may  learn  to  read  and  write,  notwithstanding 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  An  adult  can  learn  penmcnskip  with 
ease,  but  not  writing,  without  a  knowledge  of  spelling.  Besides, 
all  learners  will  almost  certainly  learn  reading  and  spelling  in  one 
fourth  of  the  time  now  required.  This  is  no  trivial  consideration, 
in  these  days  of  industry,  when  parents  have  learned  so  generaUy 
to  turn  the  labof  of  their  children  to  pecuniary  account. 
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Again,  comparative  invariableness  from  age  to  age,  as  well  as 
uniformity  of  pronunciation,  will  result.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, especially,  that  the  accuracy,  clearness,  and  beauty  of  articu- 
lation will  be  greatly  increased.  Until  we  have  a  de6nite  con- 
ception of  a  sound,  we  cannot  articulate.it  precisely.  Nor  can  we 
have  this,  so  long  as  confusion  broods  over  the  whole  subject.  To 
dispel  this,  we  must  mark  each  element  by  ils  own  character.  A 
teacher  of  Spanish  remarked  to  me,  that  Americans  spoke  that 
language  with  less  accuracy  of  enunciation  than  any  foreigners,  to 
whom  he  had  taught  it.  They  would  even  confound  sounds,  which 
others  would  distinguish.  This  arises  from  bad  habits  of  articula- 
tion. Habitually  defective  articulation,  is,  I  think,  the  most  striking 
fault  observable  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  {a  fortiori)  I 
presume,  of  other  States.  Ill-taught  myself  in  childhood,  in  teach- 
ing others  to  read,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  drill  them  on  the 
alphabet,  which  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  they  had  learned  as  well 
as  other  children.  Finally,  a  reform  will  bring  to  light  many  ety- 
mologies. I  mention  this  to  anticipate  an  objection  from  the  loss 
of  etymologies.  Now  whether  there  would  be  loss  or  gain,  it  is 
certain,  that  we  do  not  learn  our  own  language,  nor  do  foreigners, 
by  tracing  these.  One  might  as  well  become  acquainted  with  the 
present  surface  of  the  earth,  by  imaginary  familiarity  with  Antedi- 
luvian Geography.  Besides,  the  French  and  Spanish  have  pre- 
fixed, omitted,  or  substituted  letters  and  syllables,  have  shortened 
and  lengthened  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  this  without  ob- 
scuring their  origin  to  the  second  sight  of  the  professed  etymolo- 
gist. Who  but  the  etymolggist  traces  our  Saxon  English  up  to  its 
primitive  forms  ?  And  what  etymologist  even,  rests  his  understand- 
ing of  the  sense  of  a  term  on  its  connection  with  its  radical  ?  As 
well  might  we  judge  of  the  flavor  of  a  fruit,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
root  of  the  tree,  which  bore  it. 

Philo  Cadmus. 


Art.  IX. — School  Books  in  the  United  States.      ^ 

The  multiplicaiian  of  School  Books  is  spoken  of  universally  as 
a  great  evil.  A  catalogue  professing  to  contain  all  the  school 
books  previously  published  in  the  United  States,  was  printed  in 
Boston  in  1804.  A  copy  which  fell  into  our  hands,  enables  us  to 
execute  oiwr  plan  of  comparing  the  school  books  of  that  day  with 
those  of  the  present.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  catalogues 
we  now  oflfer,  and  which  exclude  classical  works,  is  complete ;  bat 
on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  even  ^n  approximation  is  interesting.    Jit 
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will  at  least  aflbrd  a  nucleus  for  further  information  ;  and  we  shall 
be  gratified  if  any  of  our  readers  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
correcting  them. 

It  would  appear  from  the  first  catalogue,  that  the  following  boob 
had  been  iQ  use  in  our  schools  previous  to  1804 : 

School  Books  in  the  United  Statu  in  1804. 


Alexander's    Spelling  Book 

Webster's  American  do 

Perry's  do 

DUworth's  do 

The  Child's  dp 

Alden's  Columbian  do 

Heaton's  Columbian  do 


SPELLIffG   fi00K8. 

Fisk's  New  England  SpeUing  Book 
Prentiss's  Maine  do 

Franklin  Primer  do 

Columbian  Primer  do 

Bingham's  Child's  Companion 
Common  Primer.  Total  13. 

Reading  Books. 


Art  of  Reading 

American  Preceptor 

American  Monitor 

Alden's  Reader 

Webster's  Third  Part^or    American 

Selection 
Understanding  Reader 
Bigelow's  Child's  Library 
Beauties  of  the  Bible 
Columbian  Orator 
Columbian  Preceptor 
Child's  First  Book 
Child's  Friend 
Child's  Assistant 
Schoolmaster's  Assistant 


Dana's  Selection 
Juvenile  Instructor 
Murray's  Introduction 

Reader 

Sequel 

Key 
New  Pletsin|r  Instructor 
Orator's  Assistant 
Pleasinff  Instructor 
School  Dialoffues 
Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's 

ant 

Historical  Grammar 
£nfield'8  Speaker 
Art  of  Speaking.  Total  28 


Alexander's  Columbian 
Elliot's  and  Johnson's 

Murray's  Grammar 

Abridgment 
Burr's  Grammar 
Columbian  do 
Webster's  do 
Staniford's  do 
Dearborn's  do 
Ash's  do 


Dictionaries. 

Perry's  Standard. 


Totals. 


Morse's  Universal  Geography 

Elements 
Dwiffht's  do 

Hubbard's  do 

Dilworth's  Assistant  Arithmetic 

Vinall's  Arithmetic 

Alexander's    do 

Fenninff's        do 

Nichols  do 

Noyes'  do 

Pike's  do 


Grammars. 

Columbian  Accidence 
Bigelow's  Rudiments  of  Grammar 
Alexander's  Grammar 
Elements 
Adams'  Thorough  Scholar 

Rudiments  Latin  and  English 
Bingham's  Historical  Grammar 
Young  Ladies'  Accidence.    Total  16. 

Geographies. 

Elements  of  Geography 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  Gram- 


mar. 


Total  6. 


Arithmetics. 


Pike's  Arithmetic,  abridged 
Root's         do  do 

Little's  Usher  do 

Temple's  Arithmetic 
Adams'  Scholar's  Arithmetic 
Young  Man's  Beit  Companion. 
Parker's  Ready  Reckoner.    ToUl  14. 
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Book  Keeping. 


Jones'  Book  Keeping 
Kelly's        do 


Bingham's  Juvenile  Letters. 
Jess's  Surveying 


Jackson's  Book  Keeping 
Button's  do 


Composition. 


Goldsmith's  England 
Greece 


Watts  on  the  Mind. 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 


Sdrveting. 

Gibson's  Surveying. 

History. 

Goldsmith's  Rome 
Hume's  England. 

Logic  and  Metiphtsics. 
Moral  Philosophy. 


Total  4. 

Total  1. 
Total  2. 

ToUl  4. 

Total  1.  u 
ToUl  1. 


From  the  inquiries  our  circumstances  have  permitted,  the  follow- 
ing list  includes  most  of  those  which  have  since  been  published, 
or  are  now  in  the  bands  of  booksellers.  Some  of  these  are  re- 
prints or  translations  from  foreign  works. 


School  Books  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1832. 

Spelliho  Books  and  other  First  Books. 

Webster's  American  Spelling  Book 

Elementary  do 

Sears'  Spelling  Book 


Bolles'  (10 

Burhan's        do 

Ck>bb's  do 

Emerson's  National  Spelling  Book 

Introduction  to  Emerson 

Marshall's  Spelling  Book 

Cumming's  do 

Crandal's  do 

Bentley's  do 

WilUams'  do 

Picket's  do 

New  York  do 

Perry's  do 

Hazen's  do 

Worcester's  do 

Alden's  do 

Lee's  do 

Hawes'  do 

Torrey's  Primary  Spelling  Book 


Familiar 

Walker's  Dictionary 
Webster's        do 
Johnson's         do 
Cobb's  do 

Worcester's     do 


Scott's  Lessomi 
Columbian  Orator 


& 


Hazen's  Speller  and  Definer 
Fowle's  Rjitional  Guide 
Sequel  to  the  Spelling  Book 
Pestalozzian  Pnmer 
Angell's  Spelling  Book 
Kefly's  1st        do 
2d         do 
Fowle's  Improved  Guide 
Child's  Instructor  ' 
Child's  Assistant 
Worcester's  Primer 
Hazen's  Symbolical  Primer 
New  England  Primer 
Wood's  New  York  Primer 
Primary  Lessons  for  Schools 
Juvenile  Primer 
Child's  First  Definitions 
Bentley's  Expositor    • 

American  Instructor 
Brown's  Child's  First  Book 
Parkhurst's  First  Lessons 
Prest's  Monitorial  Primer.    Total  45. 


DiCTIOlfARIKS. 

Murray's  Entick's  Dictionary 

Perry's  Dictionary 

Kingsbury's    do 

Turner's  do 

Primary  do  Total  10. 

Reidiitg  akd  Dxfinino. 

Introduction  to  American  Orator 
Esfy  Lessons 


School  OxlH'- 


l*tfU 


Cliild'*  Guide 
J«ck  ll*ljiird 
Aioorican  Or»lor 


Sequel 
Americ 


n  Preceplor 

Brief  Re  murker 

Americui  R<^ader 
Undi^rgtsnd'iug  Jleadnr 
Art  of  Reading 
A^ricullur 


Ticil  F 


ProDouncing  Testament 

The  Claulrnl  Sueskvr 

PraDouncing  Bible 

Olney'B  TesUuntrH 

American  Firit  Clus  Book 

Young  Reader 

Academical  Speaker 

Froet'B  Easy  Render 

Witbiu'B  Reference  Bible  and  TasI 

Third  Clut  Book 
Fourth  Clias  Book 
Worcester '■  Second  Book 
Sketches,  &a. 
Introduction  to         do 
Columbian  Reader 
Moore's  Monitor 
jTiveiiila  Reader 
Severance's  Reader 
American  Instructor 
Beautiea  or  the  Bible 
Barlletl'a  Manual 
Picket'!  Juvenile  MentOT 

Juvenile  Initructcr 
Popular  Lessons 
National  Preceplor 
Putnam's  Analytical  Reader 

Sequel  to  do 

Orator's  Teil  Book 
Blair's  Univeraal  Preceplor 
General  Claaa  Book 
Columbian     do 
UniveiaaJ  Reader 
Children's  Friend 


RmmU'i  Lewoaa  in  Enunculisa     t 
Bottoa  Reading  Le— oas 
Jurenile  Speaker  ^ 

Practical  Reading  Leaacm* 
Blake's  Juvenile  Companion 
Frost's  Clan  Book 
Poelry  for  Sohoola 
Alden's  Reader 
Child's  Compaoion 
Fowte's  Scripture  Leaaona 
Snow's  First  Principles 
Lee'e  Primary  Class  Book 
Bingham's  Practical  Reader 
Goodrich's  Spelling  Reader 
Jnftnt's  First  Book 
Improvad  Readei 
Monitor 
New  York  Reader 
Pierpont'B  National  Header 

Inlmduction  to  Kat  Bi«der 
AnBrican  Ladj-'s  Preceptor 
Blair's  Universal  Preceptor 
Polite  Learning 
'Whitinc's  Elegant  Lessons 
I'oetry  forSthooU 
Greeu wood's  Clataical  Reader 
Blake's  Biblical  Reader 
Alger's  Pronouncing  Reader 

do  do        JntioducUoD 

American  Selection 
Leonard's  ScienUgc  Class  Book 
Barbttuld's  Spenker 

Cleaveland's  National  Onlor 
B^iiley's  Youn«  Ladies'  Class  Book 
Colbaru'*  let  Lcisons  in  Reading  bwI 


Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Monitor 

■Wiggins'  Eiposilot 

B  urban 's  Eipoaitai 

Burbank's  Nomenelatare 

Klementa  of  Religion  and  Morality 

Book  for  Massachusetts  Cliildien 

Rhetorical  Reader 

Child's  Book  of  Common  Things 

Juvenile  Expositor 

Angell's  Second  Book        Total  103. 


Adams'  do 

AlBiander's  do 
Oslrander's  do 
Colbuin's  iBt  Lessons 
Sequel 

Willel'a  Arithmetic 
Parker's        do 
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Itu^r'i  Arithmetic 

Root's           do 

GnUcb'i                  do 

While's         do 

Lovell's                  di 

Starkweather's  Arithmetic 

Tyler's                    dn 
Mils  Beechec's      do 

TbompsQn'B             dn 

Smiths                      da 

Value's                     do 

Suiith'B  Introducloiy 

Aritlimetic 

Turner's  Child's    do 

WaWr*  ArithmsUc 

American                  do 

Webbers           do 

Elemenlarr,  by  Farrar 

Columbian       da 

Davis'              do 

HasaWs  Elements 

BMOiit's           do 
Jwas                do 

Emerson's  North  Ameiican  Alitlimel 
Second  Part             do 

Srailej's           do 

Key                           do 

Rand's.              do 

Barnard's  Arithroelic 

Rwe's              do 

Botham's        do                   Total  53. 

Bsbcocli's         do 

Gc 

AMHARS. 

Murray's  English  G[ 

am  mar 

Grerne's  Inducliva  Eiorcisea 

rlo 

ahtidgad 

Little  Grammarian 

K«y  .0  tlie 

Gra.am« 

Smith'*  InducUve  Gramniat 

EiiTci«ea 

Produclivi)         do 

Gieenleaf 'i  Grsmmi 

>r  Simplified 

Rhetorical  Gminmar 

Family  < 

Bramr^u 

Griffith's            do 

InicFTioll's  Grammar 

First  Lrseons  in  Grammar 

Cjrd.^ll'B               ilo 

Biiaaeira     dt. 

Fhnls               do 

Kirkham'i  Grammar 

S'.ulh'a             do 

Connelly's         do 

Worcester's      d.i 

Sherman's         rfo 

Pulnam'a            do 

Fisk's                  do 

FowlBsTnie    do 

Pickefs              do 

Catechism 

ofTrae 

Gr 

ammu 

Aleiander'a       do 

Emerya  Abridgmer 

Kirkland's         do 

Juvenile  Kngliah  G 

ram  mar 

Frost's  Ensliah  Parsing  Eierolsei 
E..en.ia!.orEns.lUhdrammar 

Locke's  Grammar 

GlOGRjt  PRIES 

Morse's  Universal  Geography 

Abridgment       do       and  Atlas 
Geooriphy  for  Families 
Cumming'a  Geography 

First  Lessona 
Worcester  a  Epitome  of  Geography  and 

Atlas 
Worcestet'i  Scripture  Geography  and 

Atlas 
Worcester's  Geographical  Dictionary 
First  Rook  of  Gsography 
Woodbridge  and  WiUard'a   UnJMraal 

UsDgraphy  and  Atlni 
Wor>dbridge  s  Rudiments  and  Alias 

First  Steps 
Wilkrd's  Geography  for  Begii 


Qlney's  do  da 

Uv,-ight's  do 

Worcester's        do  do 

Drury  '■  da  do 

Oavie's  do  do 

Fowls'*  do  do 

Smiley's  do  da 

Geography  of  Mnssachuaetti 
Child's  Rook  of  Geography 
Easy  Leasona  in  Geography  and  HiitOTf 
Le  Sags'a  Atlas 

Morae^a  AUas  of  (he  United  Stale* 
Hall's  OMgraphyorVermoat 
Blake's  Nsw  Geography 


[Jalfl, 


dm    oadAtiM 


Hiitety  af  ths  Uaitod  StaiM 


Peter  Pluley's  Hklflry  of  Grace* 


Hale's        ^ 

WOlBi^a  Hietaiy  af  the  UaHcd 

UieCofy  ol  Greece 


Hkioffjor 


"  do 

■ad  Modem  B4mm 


Uaitcd 
'•Stones  of 


Tates'  Hktorr 

lisB  or  the  U.  S.  CoMtitatioB 
Greece 
oftfae  United  States 
ofHiatofT 
Hildreth's  HMtorr  efUiiHed  States. 

Total  a& 


Holbrook*a  EasT 
Lsikin's  ElenoitB 
Walker's  Geooietiy 

Grond*s  Plane  Geometry 
SoUd         do 


Wilbur's  Artronomj 
Treeby'i        do 
Blake's  do 

Young  Ladies'  Astronomy 
Younir  Astronomer 
Voses  Astronomy 

Flint's  Surveying 
Sampson's     do 
Jess's  do 

Child's  Botany 
Conversation  on  Botany 
Katon's  do 


Haywaid's  GeooMtiy 
Endid's  do 

Lefeiidre's  do 

Bonnycastle^s  Mensuration 
Fowle's  Linear  Drawing.    Total  10. 


A9TR050MT. 


Guy's  Astronomy 
Phillips'  Lectures 
Parley's  Astronomy 
Bingham's  Catechism 
Wilkins'  Astronomy. 

S0RVEYI!(G. 

Gibson's  Surveying 
Gummere's  do 

BoTANV. 

Sumner's  Botany 
Lincoln's       do 
Nuttall's        do 


Total  11 


Totals. 


Total  6. 


Hedge's  Logic 
Watts,  on  Uie  Mind 

Paley's  Philosophy 
Parkhurst's    do 


Logic  a5d  Metaphysics. 

Jamieson's  Grammar  of  Logic. 

Total  3. 
Moral  PHii.osopHr. 

Sullivan's  Moral  Class  Book. 
Upham's  Text  Book.  Total  4. 


PoLiTicAi.  Science. 

Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book  Catechism  of  United  SUtei  Constita- 

Catechism  of  Political  Economy  tion  Total  3. 
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Jackson's  Book  Keeping 
Button's  do 

Hitchcock's       do     ^ 
Groddard's  do 


Book  Kexpino. 

Robinson's  Book  Keeping 
Jones*  do 

Kelly's  do 


Total  7. 


Grund's  Algebra 
Key  to  the  Exact 
Bonnycastle's  Algebra. 


Key  to  the  Exact  Sciences 


Total  7. 


Aloxbras. 

Colbarn's  Algebra 
Smith's        do 
Euler's         do 
Lacroix's      do 

Composition. 

Ir^ing's  Elements  of  Composition  Parker's  Progressive  Exercises 

Teacher's  Assistant  Russell's  Grammar  of  Composition. 

Bingham's  Juvenile  Letters  Total  5. 


Totals. 


Cbrohologt. 
Contemporaneous  Chronology  Blair's  Chronol< 

Natural  HhuLosoPHT. 

Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy       Grund's  Natural  Philosophy 

Blair's    do  do  Olmsted's  do 

Comstock's  do  Lardner's  Treatises.  Total  6.  ^ 

Chkhistry. 

Conversations  cij|^hemistry  Comitoek's  Chemistry 

Jones'  do  Webster's         do 

Haniford's  Lectures  on  do 


Totals. 


On  the  whole  it  appears,  dmt  the  following  is  the  comparative 
number  of  our  school  books  at  these  two  periods : 


In  1804 
Spelling  Books  13 

Reading  &,  Defining  28 


Dictionaries 
Arithmetics 
Grammars 
Geographies 

Histories 
Geometry 
Astronomy 
Surveying 


3 
14 
16 

6 


In  1832. 
45 
102 
11 
53 
48 

(beiidef  sepantt 
AMaaMs.) 


2 


! 

35 

10 

11 

5 


In  1804.         In  1832. 

Botany  6 

Logic  &  Metaphysici  1  3 

Moral  Philosophy          1  4 

Political  Science  3 

Book  Keeping             4  7 

Algebras  7 

Composition       «        1  5 

ChronolosT  2 

Natural  rhilosophy  5 

Chemistry  5 

Totals    93  407 


In  examining  this  formidable  list,  it  must  however  be  recollected, 
as  an  alleviation  of  the  ease,  that  many  of  these  works  have  fallen 
stillborn  from  the  press ;  that  manj  others  have  had  but  a  short 
lived  reputation ;  and  that  not  a  few,  which  were  manifesdy  useful 
at  the  period  of  their  publication,  have  been  superseded  by  others 
of  later  date,  containing  the  modem  improvements  in  education. 
We  should  be  gratified  if  our  readers  would  furnish  us  with  some 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  roost  popular,  compleUng  a  list  which 
we  doubt  not  is  imperfect. 

To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  these  books  fure  used  respect^ 
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8T8  Sehoot  BMib  [Ju^  I, 

iTelvi  we  have  found  no  means  of  infbmutioa,  except  io  tfae  fol- 
lomng  remarks  and  table  relating  to  ibe  SbBe  of  Neir  York,  and 
derived  from  the  able  repon  of  ifae  niperintendent  of  common 
ichools  for  that  State. 

The  town  commissioners  specify  in  their  annual  reports  ibe 
^ lehool  books'  ill  their  respective  schools;  from  which  it  appean 
that  125  diflbrenl  kinds  of  books  are  more  or  less  used.  Tha 
number  in  most  general  use  however,  amounts  to  only  about  30; 
viz.;  five  kinds^of  spelling  books,  six  of  orithmeiics,  tliree  ofgram* 
roars,  five  of  geographies,  one  dictionary,  and  len  kinds  of  readiif 
books. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  extent  to  vriiicb  tbe  prioeipal 
books  are  us4M[  this  State,  and  the  number  of  towns  id  which 
each  is  emplo^n:'' 

AttaaUfof  Ike  hoola  atti  i»  (i*  kAmI*  ^  Ac  Statt  mfMn  York  m  Ou  hot  18St7, 
1B30,  md  leai,  film  tlu  Baort  <^  Ou  aa.riKwWwtf  V  cmmm  titmU 
fir  1832.  1-  "- 


Engliih  E«Bdei  434  584  347  Dwigbt'i  Qmurnphr   ..  44  13  S 

Daboll'i  Arithmetio  349  473  469  arMDle4ri  (£siuwit  W  VB  68 

Homr'i  Gnminir  369  479  46S  Columbiui  Ontor        -  34  SI  IB 

WelwUr'B  Bpcllinj  Brief  Rcmukar  SO  M  IT 

Book  303  417  400  Americui  Ruder  SI  "  17 

Tetttment  108  SI6  SOO  Bentley'i  Spelling  Book  16  41  43 

Woodbridge's  Qeog-  Oitunder'i  Arithmetic  16  45  SO 

wphy  110  309  412  lliBKiry  of  the  U.  Sutei      6  33  58 

Walker'e  DictioDsry  133  141  131  HlatorlFBl  DicUonsry  15  II  8 

Willet'i  Geograph;  117  130  121  Murrny'i  Intioduction  14  SO  17 

Mone'a         tSt  108  98  73  Sears'  Spelline  Book  10  14  11 

American  Preceptor  93  63  33  Witlet'a  Arithmelio  10  16  33 

Adimi'  Arithmetic  91  96  102  Buchaa'a  SpelliniF  Book  10       4  5 

Fikv'i            do  80  bl  46  Tjtler'B  IJIitory                   4       9  6 

CuiDmiaei'  Geovraphy  79  68  SO  Colburn's  Arithmetic           I        8  36 

Olney's               do  "  "  80  Kirkham's  Gramnisr  38  JS 

MaraWl'i           da  60  85  64  PickeO  Spelling  Book  10  19  6 

Cobb'i                   do  59  809  340  Goodrieb'j  Geography  18  18 

Cnndnll'f           do  65  63  60  Leaviti's  Euy  Cauoni  6  15  2G 

We  have  now  some  materials  on  which  to  found  our  dedsion  on 
the  subject  suggested  at  the  commencement  of  the  article.  The 
muIiipIicBtion  of  school  books  has  been  immense.  The  number  of 
Spellmg  Books,  Reading  Books,  and  Arithmetics,  has  increased 
nearly  fourfold  ;  of  Grammare,  threefold ;  of  Geographies,  siifbld; 
and  of  Histories,  eightfold  ;  while  a  number  of  works  have  been 
publbbed  in  branches  of  study  which  were  then  unknown  in  our 
schools.  The  whole  nnmher  of  school  books,  as  indicated  by  die 
table,  increased  from  93  to  407,  while  our  population  has  been  io- 
creasing  from  six  millions  to  thirteen. 

What  have  been  the  results  7  Are  our  school  books  io&tior  to 
dWH  which  wew  formerly  in  use?     Haw  our  sdwoli  deuri- 
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orated  ?  Are  the  teachers  less  able  or  numerous,  or  has  the 
number  of  scholars  diminished  ?  Do  parents,  with  all  the  com- 
plaints which  are  made,  actually  refuse  to  furnish  these  children 
widi  books  more  than  formerly  ?  Are  our  schools  more  poorly 
supplied  with  books,  either  as  to  number  or  uniformity  ? 

On  the  first  point,  we  presume  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  hes- 
itation in  deciding  that  our  school  books  are  far  better  than  they 
were  thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  since.  On  the  second,  there 
*  can  be  as  little  doubt  if  we  compare  an  equal  number  of  schools. 
We  have  indeed  many  fears,  that  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
thorough  instruction  and  faithful  discipline  are  found,  and  the 
number  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  has  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  our  population.  The  profession  of  a  teacher  has  rather  been 
degraded  than  elevated.  The  increase  of  compensation,  where 
there  has  been  an  increase,  has  been  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  in  other  professions,  and  the  great  advance  of  the  ex- 
penses of  living;  and  in  this  way  discouragements  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  become 
teachers,  while  many  have  been  driven  from  the  employment.  But 
we  can  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that  .the  multiplication  of  school 
books  has  had  the  slightest  influence  on  this  change. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction,  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation, has  gready  increased  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  We 
hope  it  has  not  materially  diminished  iu  any. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  complaints,  they  have  always  existed  ;  they 
will  never  cease,  until  the  worth  of  instruction,  and  the  economy  of 
giving  it  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  and  favor- 
ing the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  modes  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  in  the  methods  of  travelling,  and  the  processes  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  is  better  understood — until  it  is  more  extensively  known 
and  believed,  that  knowledge  and  character,  are  of  more  value  than 
money.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  increased,  more  than 
the  complaints  of  the  expense  of  rents,  fuel,  clothing,  domestics, 
&c.     It  is  one  of  the  taxes  we  pay  for  prosperity. 

That  our  schools  suffer  frequently  from  the  variety  of  the  books 
to  be  found  in  them,  is  beyond  debate.  But  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  parsimony  or  negligence  of  parents,  or  the  want  of  judgment 
in  teachers,  and  school  committees,  and  is  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  multiplication  of  books.  Let  parents  be  ready  to 
meet  the  improvements  of  the  age,  let  teachers  and  school  com- 
mittees use  the  proper  degree  of  deliberation  and  caution  in  se- 
lecting the  best  books,  and  changing  them  only  when  diere  is  a 
great  and  obvious  improvement,  and  this  difficulty  would  in  a  great 
measure  disappear.  Especially,  let  teachers  be  settled  more  per- 
manently— if  possible  during  good  behavior — so  that  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  might  be  pursued  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  school, 


advefaekve  dm  OOod^  waM  m  tnger  fitniab  gromd  of 
enmmkim,  lo  k^  who  viewol  die  sofajeet  b  iU  proper  ^t. 

jfrn  illiiaiin,  till  I  lili  I  iiii[ilwii  il  iifii  TTJiriii  dl  tba  nu^ludt 
which  is  suppcaed — bow  m  ibtj  to  be  luawiJied  in  ■  caaauj-Skt 
omsf  One  pim  pnpased  btocoabEdi  i  anUbnn  set  of  adtoU 
books  far  aeb  Sate.  Tfae  practical  dfficnhieB  uteodiug  the  pfae 
Me  WTJcoAf  upMjufcd  bj  die  saperinteadent  of  die  Stats  of 
New  I  on,  b  his  last  u^poit. 
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r  tbenuelTer.  od  all  queMioiu  which  appeal  direcUj  to 
pence  ;  and  Ihe  lalter.  not  only  eiemplifyini  the  txath 
fv  imbued  wilh  in  influenre,  that  1  daubt  wbether  thej 


*  ,-jeulv  ahown  thai  the  school*  woald 

We  find  these  views  sustained  by  Mr  Butler  in  an  able  discouna 
delivered  before  the  Albanj  Institute,  at  its  aoiiiversaiy  in  1830. 

He  obseires  tliai  ■  the  idea  has  been  indulged,  thai  tfae  evil  (the 
multiplicity  of  school  books)  could  be  remedied  by  l^islation,'  and 
after  expressing  his  'drcided  duapprobatum'  of  the  project,  he 
^ves  the  folloRing  reasons : 

'  In  the  fint  place,  il  i>  unauiled  to  the  geniiu  of  out  inititatioDs,  and  thechu- 
actcT  of  outcitiien*.  the  farmei  proceeding  on  thn  idea  that 
competeDt  lo  decide  for  tb 
their  intereat  and  intellinnc 
of  this  aiiom,  liul  so  fully  in 

woald  more  fpuIiIv  Eubioit  to  tecislaiive  direction  in  Ibia  mailer,  than  in  regard 
lo  the  texture  or  fiihioo  of  their  childien'i  ctothea. 

The  principle  of  the  measure  is  not  only  objectionable,  but  difiicultiea  wodM 
befoand  in  ila  execution  and  rraulu.  I  say  nothing  of  the  loaa  of  the  booki  now 
in  Qae,aiid  the  expense  of  procuiinff  new  ones,  because  it  would  be  wise  toaabmit 
to  very  coneiderable  expense  for  tfie  sake  ot  a  Tery  decided  beneBt.  In  aome  of 
the  acnooU,  good  books  hare  already  been  inlraduced,  and  il  is  not  certain  that 
any  changes  in  respect  to  them  would  be  for  the  better.  But  admilling  the  se- 
lected booka  lo  be  superior  to  all  others,  liow  long  would  Ihey  remain  u)  >  Tbt 
human  mind,  in  this  age,  is  neither  Ftalionaiy  nor  iaaclive  ;  much  of  the  Gnt 
talent  in  Europe  and  in  this  countrv,  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  school 
books  ;  and  there  is  even'  cesson  to  believe  lliat  rreat  improvemenU  would  aooD 
be  made  upon  any  set  of  b<x)ka  that  might  be  ndupled  by  the  legislature.  The 
consequence  would  be,  llial  the  schools  would  Inie  the  benefit  of  Ihese  improve. 

in  either  of  which  events,  a  great  expense  would  be  incurred  Eipenaea  from 
the  changes  of  books  are  undoubledty  incident  lo  the  present  system,  and  will 
ever  continue  under  any  ;  but  when  thsy  occur,  they  are  usually  confined  to  the 
iubititution  of  one  ot  two  supsriot  boolis  for  infsrior  works  ofthe  like  nature  ; 
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they  rarely  ecteml  to  the  whole  ^eet  osed  in  the  school.  But  whenever  a  com* 
plete  set  of  books  shall  have  been  prescribed  by  law,  the  substitution  of  a  new 
edition,  or  of  entirely  new  works,  would  produce  an  immense  expense,  and  the 
very  fact  that  it  would  do  so,  would  probably,  for  many  years,  delay  its  accom* 
plishment,  leaving  the  schools  exposed,  in  the  interim,  to  the  injury  resulting 
from  the  use  of  imperfect  books.  This  objection  applies,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent,  to  the  prescribing  by  law,  of  even  a  single  book. 

Again  :  have  not  the  supporters  of  this  measure  overlooked  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  our  nature — that  love  of  change  and  novelty,  so  powerful 
in  every  age,  and  especially  in  childhood.'  Or  rather,  is  not  the  system  pro- 
posed,  directly  repugnant  to  it  ?  The  transition  from  an  old  book  to  a  new  one, 
IS  an  era  in  the  life  of  a  school  boy  ;  independently  of^  lis  contents,  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  neWf  is  a  source  of  delight,  and  an  incitement  to  study.  He  who 
knows  what  is  in  man,  has  not  only  made  the  whole  material  worldf,  *  beauty  to 
the  eye  and  music  to  the  ear ;'  but  he  has  made  it,  in  accommodation  to  our  na- 
ture, various  and  changeful.  Let  us  not  violate  this  analogy  ;  let  us  not  deprive 
oar  youth  of  this  source  of  innocent  and  useful  pleasure.  You  will  do  both,  if 
you  confine  them  within  a  circle  prescribed  by  law,  and  out  of  which,  thev  are 
to  understand  from  the  beginning,  they  are  never  to  depart.  The  round  will  be 
uniform,  but  it  will  soon  become  monotonous  and  tiresome.' 

Mr  Butler  here  refers  his  readers  to  an  important  report  drawn 
up  by  Luther  Bradish,  Esq.  of  die  committee  on  a  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  to  adopt  the  *  Common 
School  Manual'  of  Mr  M.  R.  Bartlett,  for  that  State.  After  ex- 
amining the  work  in  question  with  great  care,  and  after  repeated 
interviews  with  the  compiler,  tlie  committee  consider  the  individual 
work  as  defective  in  its  plan,  and  especially  in  execution  as  to  se- 
lections, arrangement,  and  style  i  and  we  cannot  but  express  our 
own  surprise  that  a  work,  thus  condemned  and  deserving  this  con- 
demnation, so  far  as  our  examination  has  permitted  us  to  judge, 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  some  enlightened  friends  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  subject  is  treated  as  one  of  general  interest,  and  the 
reporttfinally  examines  the  question  *  Admitting  the  good  proposed 
to  l)e  equal  to  its  cost,  whether  it  be  either  wise  or  just  to  legislate 
in  the  manner  desired  in  this  case.'     On  this  point  it  is  observed  : 

*  Admitting  the  work  in  question  to  have  none  of  the  defects  suggested, 
and  that  it  possesses  all  the  peculiar  and  superior  merit  its  compiler  and  its 
friends  claim  for  it,  still  the  committee  could  not  recommend  tne  passage 
of  the  law  asked  fur.  If  the  work  have  the  merit  pretended,  it  will  make 
its  way  into  general  use  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  act,  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  if  it  have  not  such  merit,  tiien  most  certainly  would  it  be  wrong  to 
force  it  into  general  use  by  any  such  legislative  act.  But  even  supposing 
it  to  have  the  merit  claimed  for  it — that  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  other 
work  of  the  kind — still  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  neith 
er  wise  nor  just  to  adopt  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others :  For  even  although  this 
may  now  be  superior  to  any  other  work  extant,  yet,  in  this  aire  of  improvement, 
who  would  by  law  limit  the  point  of  perfection  ?  Who  would  deny  to  us,  upon 
this  great  interest  of  our  state  and  country,  the  lights  of  time,  and  the  benefits  of 
experience  ;  or  who  so  hardy  as  to  predict  that  mind,  if  l«*fl  free  and  unproscribed 
upon  this  subject,  may  not  soon  improve  even  upon  the  work  in  question  ?  If 
this  be  so,  would  it  not  be  unwise  to  fasten  upon  the  state,  by  a  legislative  act, 
and  at  an  expense  so  enormous  as  that  would  involve,  any  system  of  instruc- 
tion, however  perfect  it  might  seem,  or  however  superior  to  all  others,  at  the 
time,  it  might  be  acknowledged  to  be  ?  Instead  of  promoting,  this  could  not 
fail  ultimately  to  sacrifice  the  great  interest  in  question. 

But  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  law  asked  for,  would 
be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  impolitic.     It  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  sacrifice 
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of  tbe  iotetulaof  thusii  niiitien>iiB  niitlioia  am!  |>iibtilll«ra  whoa^  worki  wtoU 
ha  tboi  f>rotcribed,  Riiil  rendvnd  TaluuleHB.  'I  Ijcbk  iatofcata  ore  oflen  Ui<  fhtili 
of  B  life  of  induetrf  and  InboriaiiB  study.  Tli?y  coustitate  the  entirs  weallJiuJ 
Bole  dependence  of  tliu  liUineroiiB  indJriduals  iminedialelj  oanccmnl  Uibtbi. 
A>  Euch,  Ihey  are  eatitlpd  tq  tlie  tquat  proleclion  uf  NTcrnmeDL  It  hai  ben 
well  obserTed  by  Ihe  supcritilendent  (if  common  eclioc^s,  in  hia  Ikte  able  uuial 
t«DOrt  lo  tbiB  liiiuse,  tiiul  "  ttie  greatest  eipericnre,  ind  mDcb  of  the  betttilrU 
of  the  country,  are  cnlihslod  in  tliia  liianK's;'.  niiil  ihe  frnita  of  tbeirl&bontn 
conaUiDlly  giving  them  new  claim  a  to  the  approbalion  of  the  public."  The  iBlef- 
teresta  of  (heae  Dumeroua,  reapectable,  and  useful  individuals,  ahould  be  nedber 
wantonly,  uiineceaaorily,  noi  uaeleaaly  aacrificed.  Sacrifice*  of  individnl 
inlereat,  indeed,  even  to  effect  objecM  (if  great  and  acknowledged  public  poi, 
aliDuld  be  made  oa  rarely  aa  pDBsible,  and  even  then  with  eitreme  caultoOrbBt 
never  Id  promote  individual  benefit.' 

But  our  own  views  on  this  subject  are  not  limited  to  tbe  mere 
question  of  convenience  or  justice.  In  our  number  for  May,  1831, 
we  quoted  the  remnrk  of  Mr  Flagg  in  bis  report  for  tbat  yesr,  that 
*  the  experiment  to  produce  uniformity  would  do  more  hum  than 

it  promises  good,'  and  added,  'Until  instructors  tliemsclves  can  re- 
ceive a  unifornt  education,  until  their  minds  can  be  cast  in  ihc 
same  mould,  its  results  must,  in  a  great  many  cases,  be  as  prejudi- 
cial to  (heir  success,  as  to  clothe  David  in  the  armor  of  Saul ;  and 
it  seems  lo  us,  that  it  would  have  the  most  obvious  tendency  to 
nrrest  tlie  progress  of  improvement  in  school  books,  which  has  been 
so  rapid  oflale  years.' 

We  have  seen  no  reason  lo  change  tbe  opinion  wc  tlicn  express- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  every  examination  of  the  siiiiject  has  led  us 
10  a  more  full  conviciion  of  its  (ruth,  whether  we  consider  the  ne- 
cessity of  pupils  or  the  capacity  of  leacbers. 

We  do  not  for  ourselves  believe,  that  the  necessities  ofpupib  in 
every  form  of  society,  in  every  corner  of  a  State,  can  be  consuhed 
by  a  single  set  of  works.  The  early  development,  the  habits  of 
mind,  the  daily  occupations,  and  tbe  future  wants,  of  the  children 
of  a  city  and  a  village,  of  a  maritime  and  an  inland  towD,  of  a 
nianufaciuring  or  an  agricultural  or  a  commercial  district,  vary  so 
essentially,  tliat  they  cannot  always  be  met  by  the  same  plan.  The 
constitution  of  mind  or  state  of  advancemenl  of  a  single  class  may 
require  peculiar  provision ;  and  tbe  fact  that  they  have  always  used 
one  book,  or  method,  on  a  particular  subject,  may  be  the  verj- 
reason  why  they  need  another. 

But  the  character  and  habits  of  mind  of  the  teacher  are  more 
imporiant,  for  they  are  in  a  great  measure /j'erf.  He  is  prepared, 
by  bis  original  character,  especially  by  his  habits  to  commiinicaie 
instruction  in  modes  adapied  to  himself.  He  cannot  attempt  to 
follow  the  course  devised  by  another  mind,  wilhout  perpetual  dan- 
ger of  mistaking  in  the  principle,  and  failing  in  the  execution.  ]| 
is  literally,  fighling  in  the  armor  which  was  made  for  a  different 
frame — using  an  instnniient  prepared  for  another  band,  and  whose 
form  or   weight  may   render  it  quite  unlit  for  his  use.     On  tbi'i 
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grouDd,  it  will  ofien  be  observed,  ibai  a  teacher  will  succeed  better 
with  a  poor  method,  which  is  familiar  with  him,  and  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  own  mind,  tiian  with  ajioiher  in  itself  superior,  but  lo 
which  he  cannot  assimilate  himself;  and  on  this  ground  we  have 
oflen  reonnniended  to  teachers,  where  habits  were  established, 
rather  to  continue  ilie  use  of  an  old  work  or  an  old  method,  than 
to  attempt  a  new  one,  which  we  considered,  in  itsdf,  decidedly 
superior.  Indeed,  on  this  principle  only,  can  we  account  for  the 
variety  of  opinion  among  good  teachers,  in  regard  to  particular 
methods  and  books. 

But  the  course  proposed  in  our  view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  principles  of  civilization  and  the  free  development  of  society. 
It  would  be  as  proper,  as  consistent  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment,  to  enact  that  only  one  species  of  steam-boat  or  one  form  of 
rail-road  should  be  adopted,  as  thus  to  prescribe  by  legislative  an< 
tbority,  that  only  one  '  road  to  leamine;'  should  be  allowed.  We 
see  not  but  the  patent  office  should  be  closed  on  the  same  principle ; 
and  we  should  certainly  deem  it  mart  important — if  the  principle 
be  a  correct  one — and  may  we  not  say  almost  as  rational— lo  imi- 
tate the  sage  example  of  some  of  our  public  authorities,  and  pre- 
scribe the  exact  dose  to  be  given  in  every  case  of  diseases  which 
■re  liable  lo  as  many  variations  as  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and  of 
infinitely  greater  moment — and  we  suspect  as  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  our  government — to  prescribe  forms  of  prayer  for  all 
our  churches,  and  to  issue  a  set  of  homilies  lo  be  employed  by  the 
clergy. 

On  all  these  accounts  we  do  not  believe  it  desirable  lo  attempt 
by  any  direct  measure  to  restrain  the  multiplication  of  school  books. 
But  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable.  We 
must  not  only  alter  the  consiitulion  of  onr  country,  but  of  the  human 
mind  itself.  We  must  paralyze  its  activity,  and  destroy  the  love 
of  gain.  The  evil  must  be  left,  in  our  view,  as  Providence  leaves 
ipany  evils — lo  work  lis  own  cure ;  and  so  long  as  this  multiplicatiou 
of  books  has  been  attended  by  a  constant  advance  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  school  books 
themselves,  ii  seems  lo  us  that  we  have  no  rational  ground  of  anxi- 
ety for  its  future  consequences,  and  that  it  should  not  require  much 
efibri  to  be  resigned  lo  incidental  results,  which  we  cannot  prevent ; 
of  that  spirit  of  improvement  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  cherish. 

We  may  console  ourselves  for  this  rapid  increase  of  books  also, 
by  reflecting  that  it  is  not  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation. A  thousand  children  are  added  daily  lo  the  population 
of  the  United  Stales.  Thirty  iJiousand  new  pvpih  must  be  pro- 
vided  for  in  our  schools  every  monih  ;  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  in  a  year.  To  meet  such  unexampled  progress,  the  en- 
terprise and  efforts  of  proprietors  of  books  now  useu,  must  be  greatljr 
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and  coD^nlly  increasing,  or  new  works  will  be  in  dispensable,  to 
meet  the  new  demands.  We  believe  no  mode  would  be  as  efieci- 
ual  in  checking  the  evil  of  tnultiplicalton  without  improvement,  as 
that  die  publishers  and  authors  of  books  which  are  truly  valuable, 
should  use  a  degree  of  liberality  which  would  place  iheni  wiUiin 
the  reach  of  all ;  nnd  allow  the  copies  [o  be  multiplied  by  distant 
publi^ers,  where  they  cannot  be  furnished  with  sufficient  prompti- 
tude and  cheapness  from  the  original  place  of  publication. 

But  the  most  effectual,  and  we  suspect  the  only  practicable  mode 
in  which  the  evil  apprehended  can  be  resisted  or  diminished,  is  ht 
parents  and  teacken,  and  the  friends  of  edueation  to  unite,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  promoting  real.  improvemenU  on  the  one  hand,  and 
excluding  obsoleie  works  at  once  and  without  reserve,  and  on  the 
other,  in  discountenfindng  every  unnecessary  novelty,  as  tliey  would 
any  other  attack  upon  the  properly  of  the  communhv.  In  this 
way,  the  list  of  books  actually  in  use,  (and  no  publishers  would 
issue  those  which  were  not,)  would  be  kept  more  nearly  U  the 
same  level,  or  be  prevented  from  increasing  more  rapidly  than  tbe 
wants  of  the  community,  without  invading  the  rights  of  any,  or 
placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


nEGULATIONS   TOR  THE   FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  NORTU- 
BOROUCH   (mass.),  ADOrTIHD  NOVEMBER  4,   1831. 

We  intended  earlier  to  make  known  to  our  readers  the  '  Regult- 
lions  of  the  schools  in  Nortliborough,'  for  which  we  arc  indebted  lo 
one  of  its  authors — a  devoted  friend  lo  education — and  of  which  we 
intended  to  give  earlier  nolice.  The  pamphlet  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, coniains,  besides  extracts  from  the  Statute  on  Common 
Schools,  the  rules  and  regjlations  recently  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee  ot  Nurthborough  for  themselves,  their  teachers,  and  their 
schools.  We  rejoice  lo  see  so  much  evidence  of  an  increasing  atten- 
tion to  our  common  schools,  and  hope  that  some  account  of  them 
will  interest  others  in  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  aid  those  who 
desire  improvement  in  their  own  schools. 

The  duties  of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts,  are  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  statute.  They  are  required  to  have  the  general  oversight 
of  all  schools  which  arc  supported  at  the  town  expense ;  to  satisfy 
themselves  either  by  examination,  or  otherwise,  of  the  literary  and 
moral  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  well  as  their  capacity  for  govern- 
ing ;  10  visit  each  school  during  the  two  first  and  two  last  weeks  of 
the  same,  and  once  a  month  in  the  interval,  and  without  any  n«tice 
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to  the  instruclors;  to  see  that  ihe  scholars  ure  properly  suppliod  wilJi 
books,  ascertain  their  progress,  aad  inquire  into  the  regulations  and 
diacipliue  of  the  school.  No  instructor  is  lawiuliy  entitled  to  any 
compensation  who  has  not  received  a  certificate  of  approbation  from 
the  commitiee.  The  commiilee  are  also  to  determine  what  class 
books  Hhall  be  used  in  the  classes,  and  procure  a  supply  of  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  if  parents  neglect  to  purchase  them  for 
the  use  of  iheir  children,  aller  having  been  notified  where  thej  are 
depositcil,  with  prices,  &c.,  the  boohs  are  lo  be  supplied  by  the  com- 
mittee and  Ihe  cost  of  the  same  added  to  the  annual  town  tax  of  the 
delinquent,  wiih  room  for  abatements  in  cases  of  indigence,  &c. 
This  committee  may  consist  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons. 

In  pursuance  of  these  arrangements  and  with  a  view  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  tbeir  schools,  the  committee  in  Northborough  meet  soon 
afler  their  election,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  regard 
to  examining,  visiting,  books,  &c.  They  provide  seasonably,  a  sup- 
ply  of  books,  and  stationary  of  a  good  quality,  end  at  the  lovest  cuiv 
reat  prices,  and  designate  the  stores  at  which  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  one  or  more  members,  visit  the 
summer  schools,  and  the  whole  board  the  winter  schools.  After  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  teachers  and  the  Prudential  Coo^ 
mitlee  are  invited  to  attend.  At  the  close  of  each  acbool,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  deposit  all  books  or  apparatiu,  which  are  furnish- 
ed the  children  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Ly- 
ceum ;  and  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  general  state  of  the 
schools.    They  hare  adapted  further  rules  as  follows. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  term,  the  scholars  are  to  enler  the 
same  class  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  term. 
Punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  are  enjoined,  and  no  scholar 
is  to  be  permitted  to  leave  school  before  the  regular  hour  of  dismis- 
sion, nnlefls  the  instructor  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  is  the 
wish  of  the  parent,  master,  or  guardian. 

The  schools  sre  to  be  kept  six  hours  in  each  day,  at  the  rate  of 
five  and  a  half  days  a  vteek.  with  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in  eaoh 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  Each  school  is  to  be  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing with  IJie  reading  of  a  suitable  jwrtion  of  ihe  Bible  by  the  In- 
structor, during  which  exercise  the  scholars  shall  siand,  and  maintaJa 
a  serious  deportment. 

Each  school  shall  be  divided  into  four  classcf,  but  these  may  be 
divided  into  scrlions,  if  the  teacher  find  it  expedient.  Certain  branch- 
es of  study,  with  the  books  in  which  those  branche-s  are  lo  be  studied, 
are  assigned  lo  each  class.  All  the  scholars  in  the  three  highest 
classes  are  to  be  furnished  wiih  writing  hooka  ot  a  uniform  quality, 
and  all  those  of  the  fourth  classes  with  slates  and  pencils.  The  first 
and  second  classes  are  lo  be  supplied  with  dictionaries.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  first  class  is  to  be  omitted. 

Besides  ihe  usual  class  books,  each  school  is  to  be  furnished  with  a 
set  of  diagrams  and  solids,  with  maps  of  the  town,  the  United  States, 
and  Ihe  World,  a  small  Globe,  and  a  Black  Board. 

The  branches  to  be  regularly  taught,  are  Spelling,  Defining,  Read- 
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ing,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  aqd  Geography ;  and  wheneva 
in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  any  scholar  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  require  it^  and  the  parents  wish  it,  History,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Surveying,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Po- 
liticrj  Economy,  and  Ethics.  The  teachers,  however,  are  to  see  that 
the  pupils  are  thorough  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
before  they  are  advanced  to  higher  branches. 

The  spelling  exercises  are  to  be  from  the  reading  lessons,  and  the 
more  difficult  words  are  to  be  defined  at  the  same  time.  The  last 
exercise  of  the  day,  in  the  three  first  classes  is  to  be  from  the  Testa- 
ment. Needle  work  is  allowed  in  the  summer  schools  for  one  hoor 
of  each  day.  The  schools  are  to  be  opened  and  closed  with  singing, 
when  it  is  practicable. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  the  following  additional  exercises 
are  expected.  Composition,  correcting  false  grammar ,  declamatioa, 
pen-making,  the  best  method  of  folding  and  directing  letters,  meas- 
uring wood  and  lumber,  and  keeping  accounts. 

The  teachers  are  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  destruction 
of  books,  and  the  injury  of  windows,  seats,  benches,  and  other  furni- 
ture; and  to  notify  the  Prudential  Committee  immediately  when 
damage  does  arise.  They  are  also  to  give  early  notice  to  the  School 
Committee  of  the  names  of  such  scholars  as  are  destitute  of  class- 
books. 

The  instructors  are  to  keep,  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  by 
the  town,  upon  a  plan  adopted  by  the  committee,  a  record  of  the 
names,  ages,  classes,  and  studies  of  all  who  attend  their  respective 
schools,  showing  the  amount  of  attendance  of  each,  with  that  of  their 
absence  ; — the  number  of  weeks  the  school  is  kept,  with  the  compen- 
sation a  month  ;  and  insert  in  it  such  other  general  remarks  as  they 
may  think  proper  :  and  after  subscribing  the  same,  present  it  to  the 
Committee  at  the  commencement  of  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  school. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  teachers  to  visit  each  other's 
schools  occasionally,  and  to  meet  as  often  as  they  can  conveniently,  for 
mutual  improvement.  In  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  disci- 
pline, persuasion  and  gentle  measures  are  recommended,  so  far  as  may 
be  practicable.  If  serious  difficulty  arise,  it  is  expected  that  the  teach- 
er will  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  conferring  on  the  subject 
with  the  committee. 

Each  family  in  the  town  is  to  be  furnished,  at  their  request,  with  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  collected  these  interesting 
facts. 


Chiloren  in  British  Factories. 

The  rapid  increase,  and  the  high  prosperity  of  our  manufactories, 
indicates  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  onr  youthful  population 
will  soon  be  employed  in  them.  We  rejoice  to  know,  that  in  many 
cases,  good  has  resulted  by  producing  regular  and  salutary  habits, 
which  would  never  have  been   formed  at   home.     But  we  need  also 
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to  recollect  the  evils  aod  dangers  which  are  .liable  to  creep  in  with 
this  change  ;  and  we  deem  it  intpurtant  to  the  ioleresia  of  humanity, 
to  point  our  countrymen  to  the  state  of  things  in  Enslmd  to  induce 
them  lo  omit  no  precaution,  either  public  or  private,  wiuch  may  pre- 
vent similar  results  in  our  happy  country. 

A  member  of  the  firitish'House  of  Commons,  during  a  late  dis- 
cussion upon  the  '  Regulation  Eill  of  Factories,'  slated  the  following 
facts. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  persons  brought  up  in  factories 
liie  beyond  the  age  ofjortg,  and  the  consequence  ia  that  the  manu- 
facturing dialricta  are  filled  with  orphans.  The  labor  of  children, 
even  of  tiie  weaker  sex,  has  been  so  oppressive,  that  adults  must 
sink  under  its  inhuman  pressure.  Tbe  hours  of  labor  hare  from  time 
lo  time  increased  until  now;  no  constitution,  however  robust,  can 
withstand  the  exhaustion.  .  The  mortality  among  children  so  em- 
ployed, is  much  greater  than  the  mortality  among  other  classes  of 
children  ;  it  is  as  one  to  229.  The  average  longevity  in  a  worsted 
mill,  employing  400  females,  does  not  exceed  thirteen  years  ! 

At  a  factory  in  Wales,  the  children  are  employed  from  sis  in  the 
morning  to  seven  in  the  evening ;  and  every  other  night  they  are 
obliged  to  work  all  night.  For  the  night  work,  they  receive  five- 
pence.  They  are  allowed  scarcely  sufficient  relaxation  for  eating 
their  meals. 

lA  surgeon  who  travelled  through  the  maun faotu ring  districts, 
found  St  Manchester,  out  of  167  children  at  work  in  a  factory,  47 
who  were  delcHiBed  or  mutilated  in  consequence  of  incessant  labor. 
If  the  children  are  bund  idle  during  hours  of  labor,  they  are  chas- 
tised— whipped  with  a  thick,  double  strap,  made  of  well  seasoned 
leather. 

At  a  late  meeting  at  York,  on  ihf  subject  of  employing  children 
in  factories,  Joseph  Wood,  Esq.,  asked  if  it  ivas  right  that  a  weakly 
child  should  be  made  to  work  longer  than  a  convicted  felon  or  a  ne- 
gro slave.  '  Is  it  right,'  said  he,  '  that  infant  children  should  be 
eompclleil  to  support  their  parents,  who  themselves  seek,  but  seek  in 
vain,  lo  be  allowed  lo  labor  themselves  T  God  and  man  forbid  it 
The  glory  of  this  country  does  not  rest  in  the  greatness  and  splendor 
of  its  wealth,  in  the  number  of  its  ships,  or  its  battalions,  but  in  a 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  contented  and  happy  people.' 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  investigation  of  a  law  case,  before 
th«  Bolion  Petty  Sessions,  in  England,  it  appeared  that  tltere  was  an 
arbiiiary  rule  in  the  factories,  that  any  person  found  speaking  to 
another  during  working  hours,  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  three  peace  f 
In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  a  little  dHughter  of  one 
of  the  parlies,  had  /ico  ;)i;nce  deducted  from  he t  wages,  on  the  day 
her  tailier  was  discharged,  for  being  too  long  in  pulling  her  cut  out 
of  the  loom. 

On  these  and  other  facts  which  have  already  been  developed,  and  on 
the  fate  of  Mr  Sadler's  bill  in  Parliament,  the  I.,ondon  Morning  Herald 
makes  the  following  comment,  which  we  hope  will  be  duly  regarded 
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by  all  those  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  control  or  management  of  our 
manufactories. 

*  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. factory  children  are  not 
likely  soon  to  be  alleviated.  Though  Mr  Sadler's  Bill  to  emancipate 
them  from  a  state  of  bondage,  as  painful  and  degrading  as  negro  slave- 
ry, was  carried  through  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
its  further  progress  has  been  stopped,  at  least  for  a  time,  if  not  de- 
feated. 

,  It  is  not — it  cannot  be  denied — that  children  of  a  tender  age  are 
worked  in  pur  factories  12,  14,  and  15,  and  some  16  and  18  hours  in 
a  day.  Let  Us  take  the  smallest  number  of  hours,  viz.  12,  and  we 
say  that  this  alone,  as  a^n  admitted  fact,  forms  the  ground  work  for  leg- 
islation. Qod  and  nature  never  intended  that  half  the  period  of  ex- 
istence of  a  child  of  tender  years  should  be  consumed  in  constant 
drudgery  in  unwholesome  air.  We  care  not  how  light  the  labor  may 
be,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  how  little  muscular  power  it  may 
require ; — the  constant  attendance  upon  it  for  such  a  length  of  tioie, 
deprives  childhood  of  those  necessary  hours  of  recreation,  withoai 
which  disease  and  infirmity  must  take  possession  of  the  human  frame 
at  the  very  time  when  it  ought  to  be  braced  and  invigorated  by  opeo 
air,  and  healthy  pastime.  It  also  deprives  them  of  the  hours  neces- 
sary for  instruction,  whether  moral  or  intellectual ;  and  thus  whether 
the  human  being  be  regarded  as  a  mere  animal,  or  a  being  of  higher 
powers  and  destinies,  it  is  by  this  cruel  system  in  the  first  years  of 
life,  cut  off  from  the  attainment  of  the  physical  energies  of  the  one, 
and  the  moral  improvement  of  the  other. 

*  Besides  the  number  of  hours  in  the  twentyfour  to  which  it  is  ob- 
viously requisite  to  restrict  the  labor  of  children,  it  is  equally  impera- 
tive on  the  Legislature  not  to  allow  children  of  a  certain  age  to  be 
worked  in  the  factories  at  all.  Mr  Sadler's  bill  goes  to  enact  that 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories, 
and  that  the  labor  of  children  above  that  age  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours  a  day.  What  sort  of  a  House  of  Commons  is  it,  either  for  in- 
telligence or  humanity,  that  requires  specific  evidence  to  ^how  that 
it  is  improper  and  inhuman  to  place  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
in  the  harness  of  fatiguing  and  unwholesome  labor,  and  that  it  is 
equally  improper  and  inhuman  to  condemn  children  above  that  age, 
to  a  continuance  of  toil  beyond  ten  hours  in  a  day? — a  duration  of 
labor,  which  has  been  considered  too  oppressive  even  in  regard  to 
adult  felons. 

*  It  is  with  pleasure  we  refer  to  an  advertisement  in  our  paper  of  to- 
day, from  a  society  which  has  just  been  formed  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  case,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is 
Patron,  and  the  philanthropic  William  Allen,  Chairman.  That 
society  purposes  to  collect  funds  necessary  to  prosecute  this  great 
contest,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  helpless  children,  and  *  remove  the 
reproach  of  infant  slavery  from  this  Christian  land.'  " 
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Programme  relatif  a  FExaaten  publique  de  f  Institutdes  voies  de 
communication.  St  Petersburg,  IHJJl.  ^Russian  and  Prertch). 
Quarto,  pp.  146. 

We  have  biea  favored  by  a  friend,  wiih  the  programme  oft  he  last 
OL^miaation  of  the  Institulioa  for  Engineers,  at  St  Petersburg,  wbidi 
presents  interesting  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  ecieniilic  in- 
struction is  carriea  in  Russia.  This  institution  appears  to  be  milita- 
ry, as  well  as  cifil,  in  its  character  ;  and  consists  of  four  classes,  who 
are  styled  '  Cadets,'  '  Porte  Enseignes,'  '  Enseignes,'  and  '  Sous  Lieu- 
tenants.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  a  school  of  this  character,  that  the  ex- 
amination is  announced  as  commencing  with  questions  on  the  subject 
of  religion  ;  which  apjiear  to  be  intended  for  all  the  classes,  without 
discrimination. 

The  fourth,  or  lowest  class  of '  Cadets'  are  then  examined  in  Rhet- 
oric, as  applied  to  the  Russian  language  ;  Elementary  Mathematics, 
including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geomeiry,  Trigonometry — both  recti- 
linear and  spherical ;  Analytical  and  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Geode- 
sy, or  Surveying,  as  applied  to  countries  by  civil  and  military  engin- 
eers ;  the  Elements  of  Archiiecture  ;  the  Geography  and  Hydrography 
of  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  the  Elements  of  Wiliiary  Tactics. 

The  third  class  (or  Porte  Easeigncs)  are  then  examined  on  the 
Diflerential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Descriptive  Geometry,  including 
the  theory  of  light  and  shade  ;  linear  perspective ;  and  the  cutting  of 
stones  (we  presume  of  precious  stones)  ;  the  8eix>nd  part  of  Archi- 
tecture; Statistics  and  History  of  the  Russian  Empire  ;  and  Artillery 
and  Temporary  Fortifications. 

The  second  class  (Enseignes)  appear  to  have  sludicil  Theoretical 
Mechanics,  under  which  Hydrostatics  and  Hydro-dynamics  or  Hy- 
draulics arc  included  ;  Physics,  a  term  which  is  employed  lo  desig- 
nate the  remainder  of  what  we  term  Natural  Philosophy,  including 
Ihe  general  properties  of  bodies,  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform.  Caloric, 
Meteorology,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  Acoustics,  in- 
cluding the  theory  of  mu-ic  atiil  optics ;  and  pure  Chemistry,  involv- 
ing only  the  qualities,  affinities,  and  combinations  of  individual  bodies.* 
In  addition  lo  this,  the  studies  of  the  second  class,  embrace  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  including  the  construction  of  maps  and  dials,  and 
Aerial  Perspective  ;  the  third  part  of  Architecture,  includingoriginal 
plans  of  public  buildings  and  permanent  fortilicalions. 

The  first  class  (Sous  Lieuttnants)  were  to  be  examined  on  the  art 
of  construction,  including  buildings,  road.",  canals,  harbors,  and  niar- 

*  The  irruinmeDt  of  labjacti  under  the  lut  he&d,  ia  somewhit  peculiar. 
Affinity  ;  Simple,  nan-met&Uie  bodiri,  oiygen,  aiote,  chloric,  the  combuatibtH, 
and  Bonie  of  the  new  elementary  bodiei ;  Hydracidt, — bydio-cbloiic,  h;<lroa;- 
anic,  hydro-flaoric  uid  hrdio-inlphiiric;  Metoli,  divided  into  aieclro-iwgitntt 
and  electro-poutive,  and  including  the  buis  of  the  alliaUea  ;  and  VegeUbl* 
Chemiitrj. 
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itime  works,  with  original  plans ;  the  applicatioa  of  Mechanics  to  the 
construction  and  movement  of  machines,  includiiig  the  rarioas  kindj 
of^noving  power ;  Mineralogy  and  Geologj,  and  their  apfdication  to 
the  purposes  of  life ;  the  application  of  Chemistry  and  Pbjaica  to  tlw 
arts;  Celestial  Mechanics  ;  Architecture,  and  Straiegj. 

We  are  struck  in  reviewing  this  catalogue  of  topics  for  an  exami- 
nation, with  the  number  of  subjects  important  to  private  interests  and 
public  usefulnnsB,  on  which  our  young  men  who  hare  '  compltted  liar 
education,'  would  be  utterly  unable  to  answer  a  question.  How  long 
shall  some  of  the  most  valuable  knowledge  for  the  purposes  ofiife,  in- 
volving the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  oar  most  valuaUe  powers,  be 
so  generally  shut  out  from  a  '  liberal  course,'  and  taught  oalj  io  con- 
nection with  the  r.rt  of  destruction ! 


intelligence- 
State  OF  Education  and  Instruction  in  Eubope. 

We  ire  iadrbted  to  the  Bulletin  of  th«  Society  fbrEIementarj  InBtrDclJMi  in 
Paris  far  the  following  fact*  in  regard  to  the  itata  of  Edacatioa  and  InatnietioB 
in  Europe,  which  have  heen  delayed  ccntraiy  to  our  iateDtiooi,  bat  which  an 
not  tbe  le>9  tnlereitin^,  aa  a  pari  of  tbe  Aanala  of  Education,  and  ■ometiiDMat 
developing  oi  illuitrating  important  genstal  principle!. 

The  French  Society  for  Ute  promotion  ofElementary  InBlruction  in  Pai-ie  hu 
ruTmshed  KM  new  schools  with  books,  stales,  Sec,  t«  the  value  of  from  50  to 
ll.'iO  francs  eucli.  A  manual  far  those  who  have  just  commenced  leanhing  has 
also  been  prepired  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  decree  medals  to  such  teachers  as  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  their  profession. 

Semmaries  for  teachers  exist  at  Strasbiirg,  Bourdeaui,  Bourgea,  St  Foil 
(Girande),  Mende  (Isfre),  Chatillon  upon  Loire,  Dieu  le  Fit,  and  Giois.  Five 
of  these  were  eslahlislied  by  French  pastors.  There  is  also  a  depaitinent  for 
teachers  in  the  college  of  Verdun. 

An  association  hns  been  farmed  to  provide  means  for  printing  and  disIributinE 
proper  boobs  for  popular  libraries. 

In  IG  of  the  depaitmentA,  situated  in  the  east  of  France,  the  nunitxr  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  is  1  to  S,  or  1  to  12,  of  the  whole  population  :  in  some  others, 
the  proportion  is  only  1  in  s  100,  that  is,  12  times  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  In 
those  of  the  Loire,  5-6  of  the  communes  are  without  any  schools.  In  a 
report,  rendered  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  last  September,  Paris  contained  113 
infant  schools  :  57  receiving  10,341  boys,  and  GC,  ^^,905  girls  ;  total  1<I,24G.  This 
is  a  little  mora  than  1-43  of  the  population,  and  hardly  1-5  of  the  number  of 
scholars  which  these  schools  should  receive.  More  than  1  -4  are  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  nearly  3-3  that  of  simultaneous,  and  1-9, 
that  of  individual  instruction. 

Tlie  Society,  in  the  selection  of  tlieir  teactiera,  pay  the  greatest  Dltenlion,  not 
only  to  the  capacitv.  but  the  moral  character  of  the  candidate,  as  an  object  of 
vital  importance,  ^hey  estimate  the  number  of  leachera  in  England  at  20,000, 
and  thatofthe  children  placed  under  their  care  at  1 ,000,000. 

Among  the  improvement!!  thit  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  we 
might  mention  the  additions  made  to  the  libranns  of  schools,  the  care  taken  by 
teachers  to  enable  tbe  schola.'i  to  derive  benefit  from  (hem  ;  and  the  solicitude 
with  which  they  have  attended  the  scholars  in  their  career  after  leaving  school. 
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eiample  of  Ihe  hind,  by  opeaiDg  two  Bund&j  tchooli.    The 
sttended  and  condacted  with  much  letl  nnd  talent.     The  ni 

opened  in  Fiuboiug  du  Temple,  lut  December,  contain!  kIso  b  popular  Sunday 
achool  libruy. 

In  the  achool  at  mutui!  initractjon  in  Stiubourg,  (he  icholara  are  lansht  both 
the  French  and  tierman  language*;  they  eieiciaa  tbemielrei  in  tranalationB  ; 
eierule  even  grammatical  analyBia;  cdculale,  menially,  arithmeticil  pioceaa- 
BB  ;  Bjid  study  the  eleraenla  of  geography.  Many  advsntigea  have  reaulted  from 
the  intiodoction  of  gymnaiUc  exsrciieB  into  tliia  Bchool.  We  are  loo  apt  to  for- 
Ket  that  Bporti  and  recreKlions  are  an  eiiential  part  of  educslioD,  that  Ibey  in- 
fluence the  hahita  of  the  mind, and  the  cbaiBCler  ;  that  Uiey  may  becunit,  even  a 

Let  DB  consnit  the  atatiatics  of  erimt,  and  the  accounts  ttiey  preient  lo  UB  of 
the  itate  of  instruction.  In  1829,  out  of  7,373  accvscd  persons,  4,523  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  -,  1,947  could  read  and  write  iniperft:ct)y  ;  739  could  read  and 
write  well ;  170  had  received  a  superior  devree  of  inslraction.  The  proportion 
ii  not  the  BBme  for  the  two  seies.  Of  100  men  accused,  43  can  read  ;  amoog 
the  women  the  proportion  is  but  31  to  100,  T>ie  proportion  lai-ies  also  BCCoriT 
ing  to  Crimea  ;  41  ont  of  100  can  read,  Btnong  Ihnse  contined  for  crimes  a^inat 
pcrtmu;  only  36  out  of  a  hundred,  among  those  accused  of  crimes  airainst 
properly. 

The  proportion  varies  also  according  to  age.  Among  the  accused  of  30  years 
old  and  upwards,  there  are  found  40  to  100  who  can  read  ;  among  those  young- 
er, there  are  but  35  ;  but  thess  reaulti  vary  much  in  the  difierent  deparlmenla 
of  France. 

Sii  young  Ethiopians,  who  have  arrived  in  France  within  the  last  two  years, 
have  offered  a  most  interesting  spectacle,  iu  devoting  themselves,  in  a  French 
seminary,  to  the  studies  pursued  there,  and  especially  to  that  of  our  language. 
They  have,  even  now,  made  a  very  satisfactory  pragien.  At  some  future  day, 
we  trust,  tbey  will  become  zealoua  misaionaries  of  popular  education  in  their  na- 
tive country,  and  aid  our  efforts  in  that  part  of  AlViea.  It  opens  to  European 
civiliiaUon  that  portion  of  Africa,  where  Carthage  flourished.  New  colonies 
have  been  formed  where  piracy  had  eatabliahed  an  abode  for  robbers.  The  lUoor 
and  the  Arab  eipect,  from  their  commerce  wiUl  France,  new  lights  and  new  man- 
ners. May  Algiers  and  her  territory  becomi  on*  great  school  for  the  instruction  of 
these  numerous  colonies '. 

ii  constantly  increasing. 


Rdssia. 

In  Russia,  schools  for  teachers  have  been  established  in  the  pro»{nees,  des- 
tined to  raise  up  instructors  fw  the  towns  and  villages  of  this  vmit  empire. 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  Livonia,  requiring,  in  avary  plaoe  of  1,000  inhabit- 
ftnts,  the  establishment  of  a  school,  where  children  mi^  Ifarn  to  read  and  sing. 
From  thence  they  go  to  the  pariah  schobla,  where  thsy  in  taught  Writing  and 
other  useful  branches  of  knowledge. 

In  1808,  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  the  ■slsbliabnWDt,  in  each  village,  of  a 
primary  school  for  inatrnction  in  religion,  morals,  reodinv,  w-illng,  arithmetic, 
and  the  system  of  waighta  and  measurea,  and  the  arts  of  life.  Each  school  was 
to  have  a  popular  libraiy,  suited  to  its  local  wants.  The  inhablUnta  of  the  cities 
and  villages  were  united  into  societies  for  the  support  of  schools ;  esch  person 
paying  an  annual  tax  for  that  purpose.  All  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
sii  and  eleven  yesiw  were  required  to  attend.  Before  the  Poles  attempted  to 
break  their  chaiDs,  the  semis  ofsducation  had  begun  to  nrminate.  Schools  (or 
primary  teachen  had  been  organiied,and  Sunday  schools  opened  in  the  capital, 
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and  in  the  ptovinees,  for  the  children  of  laboren,  which  were  attended  bj  1^ 
scholars.  The  Jews  alone  possessed,  at  Warsaw,  four  elementary  aehook 
Since  lHQOf  circumstances  have  been  unfavorable,  and  edueation  has  declined. 

Gkrmant. 

In  Germany,  where  for  more  than  half  a  centnry  the  interests  of  po|nilar  ed- 
ucation have  excited  a  lively  solicitude,  many  distinj^olahed  minds  and  geneiooi 
hearts  have  been  employed  in  presiding  over  thu  edncation.  Nnmeroos  trwii 
have  been  written  upon  the  subject,  dictated  by  an  enlig^htened  philosophy. 
Many  celebrated  men  have  published  a  great  number  of  works  upon  this  tm- 
ject.  The  whole  of  Germany,  is  provided  with  schools.  Everywhere,  chiidm 
of  both  sexes,  without  exception,  receive  instruction.  In  Pmesia,  firem  a  pop- 
ulation of  aoout  10,400,000  inhabitants.  1,600,000  children  attend  the  elementaij 
schouh.  This  is  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population.  We  find  the  same  propor- 
tion in  Swabia  and  in  the  little  principalitv  of  Sigmaringen.  Sunday  seboob 
and  evening  schools  exist  everywhere.  Here  the  scholars  who  have  quitted 
school,  conUnue  to  come  in  their  intervals  of  leisure,  to  cnltivcate  their  mKsds, 
and  acquire  useful  knowledge.  Popular  libraries  are  moltiplied  in  every  pbce, 
replenished  witli  good  books.  Seminaries  are  established  for  the  instmetiofi  of 
teachers.  The  regulations  of  their  schools  are  wise,  and  conceived  in  a  tpini 
eminently  liberal. 

Switzerland. 

The  Swiss,  who  offer  to  Europe  an  example  so  remarkable  of  the  strength  of 
patriotism  and  of  philanthropic  associations,  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
branch  of  improvements  with  which  we  are  now  occupied.  Everywhere  they 
labor  witli  a  remarkable  emulation  to  raise  up  instructors,  to  extend  the  spbers 
of  elementary  instruction  and  to  exert  a  good  influence  over  those  children  who 
have  quitted  the  schools.  The  system  ot  Pestalozzi  has  been  preserved  and  de- 
veloped in  the  institutions  of  hit  disciples,  M.  and  Madame  Niederer,  dbc.  T|» 
respectable  Father  Girard  is  now  freely  shedding  over  Lucerne  the  beneficent 
innuences  of  his  zeal,  so  indefatigable  and  so  pure.  His  excellent  views  of  edo- 
cation  have  been  recommended  by  M.  Diodati,  pastor  of  Geneva  in  a  work  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  all.  Hofwyl  continues  to  oJSfer,  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, an  excellent  nursery  for  teachers,  and  a  model  of  rural  schools  for  both 
sexes.  A  school  of  a  new  kind  has  been  lately  opened  there  under  the  direction 
of  a  daughter  of  M.  Fellenberg.  The  example  given  by  Hofwyl  has  already  been 
followed  in  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  the  United  States  and  Switzerland. 
Societies  are  formed  in  the  cantons,  which  are  employed  in  preparing  elementa- 
ry books,  and  in  founding  infant  and  primary  schools.  The  Helvetic  Society, 
which  unites  all  the  others,  proposes  ior  discussion,  questions  relating  to  the 
subject  of  primary  education.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  musical  mstruc- 
tion  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  popular  education.  It  is  introduced  into 
every  school,  and  occupies  an  important  place  amon^  the  exercises.  The  so- 
cieties watch  carefully  over  the  state  of  music  in  the  schools.  A  celebrated 
compositor,  Nageli,  of  Zurich,  has  devoted  his  talents  to  this  object.-  Whole 
choirs  of  children,  in  each  village,  execute,  in  perfect  time,  religious  and  nation- 
al songs ;  these  exercises  infuse  into   their  young  minds,  elevated  feelings  of 

morality  and  patriotism. 

« 

Italy. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  Italy  remains  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  ednca- 
tion, yet  some  states  form  an  honorable  exception.  Tuscany  contained,  the  last 
year,  20  schools  of  mutual  instruction  for  boys,  and  3  for  girls. 

In  the  Casa  pia  di  Lavoro,  at  Florence,  700  poor  children  receive  instruction  ; 
adults,  who  reside  in  this  house  for  the  purpose  of  labor,  are  also  admitted  to 
participate  in  it.  This  beautiful  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  Ridolfi, 
one  of  the  most  generous  promoters  of  popular  education.  Instruction,  in  the 
Tuscan  schools  is  carried  so  far  that  the  children  execute  witli  exactness  and 
precision,  grammatical  analysis,  l^he  enlightened  prince,  who  governs  the 
duchy  of  Lucca,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  good  education  to  all  classes 
of  society,  and  of  the  superiority  of  mutual  instruction,  has  ordered  the  immedi- 
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IT  kIiooIi,  two  tor  bofi,  and  two  for  gitla,  on  this  pria- 


the  AichipeUgo. 

TcRiiifi  Ehmre. 
Amnni;  the  Turks,  thera  generally  rx\A  fchooli  mm  tn  evrrj  mowgae.  Al- 
most b1!  the  men,  and  the  creater  put  of  the  women,  know  how  to  levA  and 
write.  But  Uie  pupils  read  and  write  very  little,  except  the  Alcnrsn.  The  rod 
ia  Iheir  only  encnuragement  to  itudy.  tt  itill  ramaine  to  introduce  into  the 
education  of  this  ^reat  pnrtjnn  of  the  human  laniily,  uaefnl  knowledge  and  aoclal  ~ 
mannrra.  Many  children  have  recently  been  brouf^hl  to  Pari*  to  rrceira  a  Ka> 
ropeaa  education.  Kcypt  hai  already  eiTen  an  eiannple  of  thia  kindtn  the  Ot> 
Inman  empire,  in  aending  a  number  o?  achoUra  to  Paria  and  London  to  be  in- 
iliated  into  the  arts  and  ecienceii  of  Europe.  Many  of  Ihem  have  finiebed  their 
' prepared  to  ^ubliah  in  the  langua^  of 


Senegal,  for  the  lajt  fifteen  yeara,  owei  to  Fnnee,  in  part,  d».  Janna  of  in- 
atrpction  which  hare  been  aown  there,  and  which  wa  apraading  inlo  tlla  interior 
of  Afiica.  A  school  for  tnntuaJ  inatriietioa  at  fcint-Lonia  ooanu  from  100  to 
150  pQpila.  Among  thoae  which  have  been  formed  aince  1818, 1-3  waa  oom- 
poaedof  blaek  Wolob.    Several  have  beenaant  to  France  to  Aniah  their  oduisB- 


IiTFAHT  ScBOou  n  ArHicA,  aim  Tnim  EFrrcTi. 

An  infknt  ichool  wae  commenced  through  the  exertione  ofOr  Philip  and  olh- 
era,  at  Cape  Town  in  South  Africa,  in  October,  iFSaU,  under  the  imnirdiute  caie 
ofa  MiaeLyndall.  In  the  February  fblluiring,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increai- 
ed  to  ninety.  Subaequently  to  that  pniod,  the  number  of  pupils  increased  lo 
230,  who  now  form  two  achooli )  one,  oallcd  the  lower  school,  under  the  care  of 
Mias  Lyndal,  and  the  otlier  under  the  can  of  two  brothers  by  (he  name  of  Ba- 
chaoan.  The  aspect  of  the  schooli  and  the  progtesa  of  the  pupils,  ia  repreeentafl 
as  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  EaglUKl. 

According  to  ■  Utter  from  Dr  Philip,  nothing  brt  the  want  of  fnnda  and  of 
suitable  teachera,  prevents  them  from  extending  the  benefita  of  the  ayatem  to 
five  times  the  present  number  of  papila.  He  aupposeH  th^  fifty  pn^la  might  be 
obtained  at  each  of  twentyfour  diiferent  locationa,and  that  there  are  no  means  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  civiliiation  imong  th«  tribea  of  Africa.  *itfa  ao  much 
rapidity,  as  through  thia  medium.  '  There  ia,'  aaya  ha,  ■  aomethmg  in  infunt 
schools  »o  novel,  so  striking,  so  amuaing,  to  a  barbwoua  people,  and  ao  interest- 
ing to  their  children,  that  generally  speaking,  theM  is  no  difficulty  of  secnring 
the  approbation  of  the  one,  and  the  attendance  of  tlie  other.  There  ia  no  com- 
innnity  upon  earth,  in  which  the  infant  school  ayatem  ia  not  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  hut  in  our  attemnta  to  raise  savage  and  barbaroua  trib«t,it  is  adiaeoT- 
er*  of  inaBtimable  value.     When  property  managed,  it  hse  in  it  a  power  which 


«»  of  in 
will  elev 


brought  up  undfr  ils  influence,  above  the  thild 


ir  fourth  generations  of  thoae  educated  under  different  ay! 


The  present  monarch  of  Austria  I 
throughout  the  empire.     In  the  vaxi 
vol..    II. JULI. 
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gary  and  Trnnsyltrania,  embracing  a  population  of  nbont  twenty  millioiui  of  aooli, 
tliere  exist  24,f}3l  national  schools  of  various  trades,  donta«niiig  1,193^2  popil^ 
who  are  taught  by  10,2r}2  ecclesiastical  teacliers,  and  21,801  lay  teachers  and 
their  assistants.  This  is  about  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  population.  Besides  this, 
300  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  are  receiving  instruction  in  different  paitsof  tiia 
country  ;  aome  of  them  gratuitously.  Land.  Jour,  EduaUum. 

University  of  Bonn. 

The  University  of  Bonp  contains  91137  students,  including  20  who  have  Bft 
matriculated,  and  89  lecturers  and  professors.  Of  the  students  who  have  matri- 
culated, 8l()  are  Prussian  born  subjects,  and  the  remaining  99  are  foreigners.— 
The  studies  pursued  are  as  follows ;  Catholic  theology ,  349  students ;  Prf'teetant 
theology ,  156 ;  Jurisprudence,  250;  Medicine,  145  ;  and  Philosophy,  1 17.  Tbe 
professors  and  lecturers  are,  in  Catholic  theology,  5;  Protestant  theology,  7; 
Law,  13;  Medicine,  1();  Philosophy  and  didactics,  6  ;  Mathematice.  7  ;  Natural 
History,  8;  Philology,  11;  Modern  literature  and  languages,  4;  Fine  arts, :(; 
History,  5  ;  and  Political,  Sec.  Economy,  5.  /^. 


Skuinart  for  Frnalf.  TEiCHKRS  IT  Warbaw. 

A  public  examination  of  the  Female  Seminary  for  Groverneas^a,  and  of  the 
preparatory  boarding  school  attached  to  it,  was  held  at  Warsaw,  or  the  20lh, 
2lst,  and  22d  days  of  December,  1831,  at  which  the  Polish  minister  f(»r  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  and  public  instruction,  presided.  It  opened  with  exanuinations  in 
religion  and  morals,  after  which  the  pupils  afforded  proofa  of  their  progress  io 
nioaern  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Poland,  France,  and  Germany.  Tbe 
business  of  the  first  day  closed  with  music,  in  which  they  were  accompanied  by 
other  instruments  in  their  performances  on  the  piano-forte.  The  exauiinatiou 
of  tiie  following  day  had  reference  to  geojgraphy,  history,  arithmetic,  domeatie 
economy,  and  the  science  of  education.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  of  needle  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  laat  day  waa  de- 
voted to  inquiries  into  the  board  in  (^-school,  in  which  the  teachers,  after  they  have 
completed  their  education  in  the  upper  class  o(  the  institution,  commence  their 
duties  as  (governesses,  under  the  direction  ol  appointed  professors.  The  exami- 
nitions  in  this  department  were  conducted  by  the  governesses  themselves,  and 
when  they  were  ended,  the  names  of  those  \vh'>  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves, were  publicly  announced.  The  Princess  Gedroyz.  (now  wife  of  the  min- 
ister) then  distributed  wreaths  of  gold  and  books  to  the  most  meritorious ;  and 
seven  of  the  pupjls,  who  had  successfully  completed  their  three  years'  course  of 
education  in  the  upper  department,  and  acquired  sufficient  proficiency  iri  the 
practice  of  teachincj  in  the  lower,  received  letters  patent,  indicating  their  ac- 
quirements and  ability.  Ibid. 


Skminary  for  Teachers  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying,  to  observe  the  progress  of  education  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  A  view  of  the  incompetency  of  the  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  teach- 
ers now  employed  in  the  schools,  has  led  to  the  determination  of  establishing  at 
Lalnina,  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachers.  It  is  to  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  five  directors,  *  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch  over  the  inteiests  of 
the  school  ;  to  point  out  the  course  of  in>truction  to  be  pursued  ;  and  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  mission,  of  the  state  and  progiess  of  the  school.'  They  are 
also  to  examine  the  school,  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  the  progress  and  the 
qualific.itions  of  such  as  seek  admission  to  it,  and  make  an  annual  report  on 
tliese  several  points.     Mr  Andrews  is  appointed  the  principal. 

The  number  of  students  for  the  present  year  is  limited  to  fifty.  Of  this  num- 
ber, Hawaii  may  furnish  18;  Maui,  14  ;'Oahu,  lOf  and  Kanai,8.  The  king 
and  five  of  his  favorite  men  are  also  permitted  to  attend.  But  this  number  may 
be  increased  hereafter  according  to  the  means  which  may  be  afforded. 

After  June  of  the  present  vear,  every  scholar  on  entering  the  school,  must  be 
able  to  read  well  in  his  own  language,  must  be  able  to  write  a  neat,  plain,  legible 
haAdf  and  be  acquainted  with  common  arithmetic,  and  the  fundamental  punci- 
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plea  ofgeofiriaphy ;  and  none  are  to  be  admitted  until  they  have  been  examined 
and  approved,  by  at  least  two  of  tlie  directors. 

The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  It  is  designed,  however,  that 
the  scholars  shall  be  put  forward,  as  fast  as  they  become  proficients  m  any  one 
branch,  to  another  of  the  next  importance  ;  and  tliat  next  to  geography  and  arith- 
metic, they  shall  be  instructed  in  composition  in  their  own  language^  and  such 
other  studies  as  the  board  may  direct.  I'he  study  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  word  of  God,  is  to  be  a  prominent  object. 

The  year  is  to  be  divided  into  two  sessions  of  five  months  each ;  and  at  the 
close  of  each  session,  a  public  examination  will  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
directors  and  ail  who  may  choose  to  attend.  The  length  of  time  uliich  the  itu- 
dents  shall  be  required  to  attend,  will  depend  on  circumstances. 

it  is  intended  to  connect  a  piece  of  land  with  the  institution  ;  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  introduce  the  manual  labor-system ;  that  the  scholars  may  not 
only  support  themselves,  but  be  enabled  to  furnish  their  own  stationary,  and 
such  other  articles  as  may  be  necessary  in  pursuing  their  studies. 

Thus,  according  to  present  prospects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  countries,  and 
even  of  intellij^ent  Nkw  England,  are  destined  to  leain  wisdom  on  this  subject, 
from  the  islands  of  the  Pacinc. 


London  and  Edinburgh  Charitt  Schools. 

The  most  useful  charity  school  in  London  is  called  Christ's  Hospital.  It  was 
founded  by  Henry  the  Lighth,  and  first  opened  in  1552.  Its  object  is  princi- 
pally to  give  to  young  and  destitute  boys  a  thorough  knowledge  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  fit  them  for  trades,  or  merchant's  counting-houses.  Its  expenses 
are  immense,  not  less  at  present  than  j^0,000  a  year,  of  which  j£l,!^00  are  paid 
to  the  officers  and  servants.  The  number  of  pupils  is  generally  about  I, SCO, 
who  have  a  uniform  dress,  the  most  prominent  partft  of  which  are  a  blue  coat, 
and  a  flat,  round,  worsted,  black  bonnet.  Their  fare  is  plain  and  wholesome  ; 
and  they  sleep  in  wards,  kept  in  a  very  cleanly  state.  ^ 

The  above  number  of  pupils  includes  two  mathematical  schools,  connected 
with  the  institution,  one  of  which  was  founded  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  con- 
tains 40  pupils,  and  the  other  by  a  Mr  Travers,  containing  37. 

The  trustees  of  the  establishment  have  also  established  a  school  at  Hertford, 
to  which  they  send  the  younger  part  of  their  children  to  the  number  of  about 
500.  As  fastis  the  oldest  pupils  of  the  Hospital  are  apprenticed,  others  from 
the  Hertford  school  are  permitted  to  take  their  place.  All  thfi  girls  belonging 
to  the  institution  are  educated  at  Hertford.  One  boy  is  sent  annually  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  every  seven  years  to  Oxford. 

The  tiustees  or  governors  choose  their  own  officers  and  servants;  male  and 
female,  and  in  such  number  as  they  please.  The  donation  of  £400  constitutes 
the  donor  a  governor  for  life. 

Charter  House  is  another  benevolent  institution  in  London,  founded  in  IGll. 
Besides  making  provision  for  80  decayed  persons,  its  funds  support  44  bbys  in 
the  study  of  the  classics,  within  the  institntion,  and  29  at  the  Universities  . 
Those  who  are  educated  ix  the  institution,  are  under  the  care  of  a  master  or 
superintendent,  a  preac^r,  a  head  schoolmaster,  and  a  second  master. 

The  following  areaomeof  the  most  distinguished  charity  schools  of  Edinburgh. 

HtrrioCs  Hospital  was  established  in  1G59,  and  educates  180  poor  and  father' 
less  boys,  freemen's  sons  of  the  <(own  of  Edinburgh.  They  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Latin.  With  such  as  are  aestined  to  a  trade, 
a  donation  of  j^O  is  ^iven,  when  they  leave  the  Hospital ;  and  those  who  choose 
an  academical  education,  have  an  annuity  of  iSlO  a  year,  for  four  years.  The 
whole  is  under  the  oversight  of  a  treasurer,  who  has  under  him  a  house-gover- 
nor, housekeeper,  and  schoolmaster.  The  edifice  ia  very  splendid,  and  cost 
JC30,000.  The  annual  income  of  the  Hospital  is  jSB,000j  and  is  rapidly  increasin|r. 

fVatsnu's  Hospital,  contaida  60  boya.  It  was  founded  in  1738.  The  boys  are 
genteelly  clothed  and  liberally  educated.  Those  who  choose  a  University  edu- 
cation, are  allowed  iE^O  a  year  for  five  years  )  those  who  go  to  trades,  x2U  on 
leaving  the  institution,  and  £30^li«^  if  they  conduct  well,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  They  are  under  the  imoladifttt  inepection  of  the  treasurer,  acboolmaatera, 
and  housekeeper. 
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Tit  MerduitUi'  Maiden  Morpiial  wu  Mltibliitied  in  IK)&,  by  volaDUrr  conlri' 
balinn,  for  the  luniiilvnance  of  joung  K'rl'.  daughter*  oruierchuiU.  burgLim 
or  Kdiiibureh.  ll  miinUiiK  8(1  girl*,  wlio,  on  ksving  Lhe  bouse,  ifi;cif f  &«ii 
fl5ta$£>,  from  praliU  of  ivorb,  uid  fnur  of  them  nsceire  more  than  iJiii.  in. 
■baul  tC4.  TJua  achoul  bu  a  moat  ipkntliil  edifice,  IdU  feet  long  uid  50  u 
height. 

Tht  TradtTM'  Maiden  Hotj/Ual,  Taanded  in  1704,  ■upporl*  50  girli,  on  ■  [ 
neirl;  liiuilBr  to  thai  or  (he  former,  but  ill  reveone  i*  onlf  i:6r>0,—  !e»  Ihui 
third  u  e^ti.     Uolti  tlieie  faundatioDi  have  ihiced  Terr  lunlv  in  Ibe  bauntj 
of  a  widow  Udv,  Mt>  Enliine. 

GUletpit'i  Hotpitai  it  an  u;lum  foT  old  men  ftnd  women,  and  alfo  ■  fn« 
ichool  lor  100  pour  boys,  in  which  they  are  Utughl  reading,  writing,  and  irilli- 
motic  The  title  of  ndmiasian  into  tbia  •rhnol  is.  poverty,— not  under  aii  jhh 
of  age.  nor  oTer  tneWe.  There  i.  no  limilation  a»  to  place  of  residence.  ■'^  - 
ciUblishment  was  begun  in  IBOI.  It  was  endowed  hj  a  geuUeoiaa  t/h 
qu.red  a  fortune  by  trade  in  inuff  andlohatco. 


t  ToKI  ABrLUN  7 

'd.  through  the  kindne 


I  of  ihr  Secretary  of  the  Stnte  ofNev 
e  Deaf  and  Uumb  in  that  Sute,  {mm 

ding  of  the  inalitulion  n  aituilcd  about  three  milea  and  *  half  fraa 
the  Cty  Hall,  on  the  uiiddls  road,  or  Rflli  avenue,  about  midway  between  IM 
North  and  East  Riven.     The  aituution  i>  riersled,  pleiHnl,  and  healthy. 

There  ore  nine  acres  ofland  Ipaaed  to  the  inililulion,  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  cat- 
tivatlon.  A  part  of  the  lime  ofllit  buys  is  usefully  employed  in  cultiTStine  aa 
extensive  ganlen,  from  which  an  abundsnt  aupplv  of  vegetablea  fur  the  wTiols 
houaeliold  haa  been  derived.  An  experienced  gardener  ia  employed,  who  niper- 
intend!  and  in.iructs  the  boys  in  their  labors. 

A  eonvt^nieiit  building  has  been  ereclrd,  in  wbich  arc  workshops  for  lailnrinj 
and  shoemaking.  Competent  persona  are  employed  to  ioperinlend  llieae  abopsi 
and  in  addition  to  giving  emphiyment  and  useful  instruction  to  the  boyi  ou  of 
■chool  hours,  the  children  in  the  school  who  are  not  provided  with  stuirs  and 
clothing  by  those  who  send  Iheui  there,  are  supplied  from  these  shops,  a)  a 
moderate  price,  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  and  in  many  cases  without  any 
compensstion  whatever. 

Tlie  girls,  when  not  engaged  in  school,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  mstron, 
who  instructs  them  in  sewing  and  ill  making  and  mending  Ihi-ir  chitties.  and 
such  household  employments  as  they  can  attend  to,  without  interfering  with 
Itieir  SRhuo!  studies. 

The  lodj[ing  rooms  of  the  pupils  are  spacious,  and  in  all  respects  comforuble. 
Frorision  is  also  made  lor  bathing.  There  is  a  common  dining  room  where  all 
Iha  Bcholars  ssaeiiible  for  their  meals,  in  company  with  the  superintendent, 
teachers,  matron,  and  steward.  Everything  relating  to  the  Indgini;  and  aconui- 
inodation  of  the  pupiLi  appears  to  bu  well  calculated  to  promole  their  health  and 

The  roomi  appropriated  to  initruction  are  divided  by  partitions  and  screens ; 
■nd  each  class  is  furnished  with  a  room,  ao  that  the  eiercisea  of  one  da  not  in- 
terTrre  wilh  those  of  another.  Each  class  is  supplied  with  large  alatcsofgosd 
quality,  and  with  proper  books  for  the  jiurposes  of  daily  instructi'-n. 

In  the  pursuit  of  mechanical  emplojinenla,  each  trade  is  provided  with*  aep- 
arate  apartment. 

The  Principal,  Mr  Peet,  resides  in  the  Asvlum  building  with  his  liunily,  wd 
has  the  general  direction  and  control  of  all  the  concerns  of  tlie  instiluliod.  A 
physician  also  resides  in  the  buildine,  who  procures  medicine,  snd  haseh4rf«n( 
the  sick,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prio'-ipal.  Mr  I'eel  is  assisted  by  Mr  \  ay<M, 
B  well  qualified  proleaior  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paria,  and  other  teaehrrs  of 
good  talents  and  character. 

The  system  ofgovBrnmeiit  and  discipline  is  designed  to  be  atrictty  of*  pcno- 
tal  charact«r,  and  the  whole  establish  meat,  in  doors  and  out,  is  staud  to  b* 
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uranged  and  condneted  with  all  the  car*  and  lolieitode  whic^h  perrade  tba 
operations  of  a  well  ordered  family. 

A  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  manner  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  pupils  in  attending  morning  and  evening  prayers  and  r«Ugious  warship 
on  the  Sabbath. 


AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

In  the  present  number,  we  have  given  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lyceum,  furnished  us  by  the  Secretary.  In  future  numbers,  the  papers  pre* 
seated  to  the  Lyceum,  will  be  published.  We  did  not  notice,  until  too  late  for 
correction,  an  ern>r  in  the  MS.  In  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
subscription  for  life  membership  should  be  $100,  in  place  of  $50. 


NOTICES. 


The  North  Aroerican  Arithmetic,  Part  Second,  uniting  Oral  and  Written 
Exercises  in  corresponding  chapters.  By  Frederick  Emerson,  late  Prin- 
cipal in  the  department  of  Arithmetic,  Buylston  School,  Boston.  Bo:i- 
ton,  Lincoln  &  Edmands.     12mo.  pp.  192. 

Key  to  the  North  American  Arithmetic ;  Part  Second.    For  the  use  of 
.Teachers.  By  Frederick  Emersou.  Lincoln  &  Edmands.  12  mo.  pp.  54. 

Our  list  of  aritiimetics,  in  a  former  article,  comprised  more  than  50  works ; 
but  we  think  there  was  still  room  for  Mr  Emerson  s.  We  are  gratified,  indeed, 
that  a  person  who  has  devoted  so  much  time  to  this  subject,  is  still  occupied  in 
endeavorin'T  to  aid  the  children  of  our  schools,  in  a  study  so  oflen  rendered  dry 
and  unin'e.'esting,  by  the  want  of  a  suitable  work. 

Mr  Kinnrson's  First  Part,  is  designed  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  the 
*  ground  rules*  of  arithmetic,  as  they  are  termed.  The  present  work  is  intend- 
ed as  a  supplement  to  it,  for  pupils  who  have  been  taught  to  add,  subtract,  mul- 
tiply and  divide  numbers  mentally,  as  far  as  ten.  It  consists  of  two  systems,  the 
or<u  and  wriueriy  which  may  be  learned  successively  or  simultaneously,  accord- 
inj^  to  the  pro^rressof  the  pupil.  We  think  the  author  describes  correctly  what 
should  be  the  character  uf  such  a  work,  when  he  announces  his  design  of  making 
it  *  not  a  record  of  the  science^  but  '  a  system  of  induction f'  through  which  the  on* 
pil  may  be  led  to  the  discovery  of  arithmetical  truth,  and  the  practice  of  arith- 
metical operations.  The  scientific  ordei,  as  be  properly  maintams,  ought  to  g^ve 
place  to  the  practical ;  and  the  whole  be  arranged,  so  as  to  meet  the  actual  wauta 
and  powers  of  the  pupil.  We  think  Mr.E.  has  redeemed  his  pledge.  Exercises 
are  made  to  precede  lules ;  and  exercises  too  of  a  kind,  not  only  practical  in  the 
abstract  sense  of  that  term — but  practical  and  intelligible  to  a  child.  In'shnit, 
we  consider  the  work  as  a  fair  example  of  a  good  plan,  well  executed.  The  illus- 
trations of  fractions  are  simple,  yet  complete  ;  and  we  know  not  of  a  greater 
victory  achieved  by  modern  system  of  instruction,  than  the  ^reduction  of  this 
siibiect— the  ancient  terror  of  the  school  room — to  a  form  more  easy  and  intelli- 
gible, than  the  plain  operations  of  addition  once  had 

We  are  gratified  by  the  frank  avowal  of  Mr  Bmerson,  concerning  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  origin  of  the  inductive  system,  and  its  application  to  Arithmetic,  in 
which  he  claims  only  his  own  tnoJe  of  pretfrsniing  i<— and  not  less  witli  the  mod- 
esty and  firmness  with  which  he  calls  upon  otliers  to  allow  hi>n  the  enjoyment 
of  what  is  reaUy  the  fruit  of  his  own  labors.  The  water  of  the  ocean  is  common 
pr.iperty,  and  steam  is  no  new  discovery  ;  but  every  man  has  a  right  to  the  ad- 
vantages produced  by  his  application  of  a  portion  of  the  one — and  the  power  uf 
the  other,  in  the  moTcmeQt  of  a  boat.    Let  those  who  suppose  that  the  mtra 
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commonness  of  a  principle  excludes  an  author  from  all  title  to  reward,  uiidvi^ 
take  a  compilation  of  this  kind,  and  they  will  soun  learo,  ezperimentally,  *  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire* 

We  hope  that  a  method  so  long  practised  by  skilful  teacberSf  as  that  of  das»' 
in^  pupils  for  nritkinetiCy  will  not  much  longer  need  to  be  recommended  ;  and 
we  regard  teachers  as  much  indebted  to  modern  arithmeticians  for  the  facility 
they  have  afforded  in  practising  it.  We  cannot  but  hope  also,  that  the  *  Key/ 
which  we  doubt  not  will  novo  be  very  useful  to  same  inexperienced,  diffident,  or 
overburdened  teachers,  will  speedily  become  unnecessary,  and  that  every  teach- 
er may  have  the  facility,  and  he  alluued  the  time  (a  circiiirisiance  not  less  im- 
portant),  for  performing  the  operations  at  the  some  moment^  and  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  his  pup. Is. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Singing.  Prepared  for  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union, by  E.  Ives,  Jun.  Revised  by  the  Committee 
of  publication.  American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia.  8vo., 
pp.  40. 

The  American  Elementary  Singing  Book;  designed  as  the  first  brok  for 
the  study  of  Music,  by  E.  Ives,  Jun.  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
sical Seminary.     Hartford,  F.  J.  Huntington.     18roo.,  pp.  108. 

The  opinion  has  long  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  that  music  can- 
not be  taught  to  children.  And  indeed  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  was 
something  wry  difHcult  or  mysterious  in  this  art,  which  could  never  be  under- 
stood or  enjoyed,  txcept  by  a  privileged  few,  even  in  matuie  age,  who  were  fa- 
vored with  a  *  musical  ear.'  It  is,  however,  beginning  to  be  uudeistood,  that 
the  elementary  principles  of  music  are  very  few  and  very  simple,  and  that  they 
may  be  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  young  childien — that  such  child- 
ren may  be  taught  to  lead  music,  (or  sing  by  note)  as  accurately  and  as  easily 
as  they  may  be  taught  to  read  their  native  language  accurately,  and  indeed  much 
more  so,  because  the  sounds  indicated  are  invariable.  It  has  not  been  anvthing 
abstrus'^  or  difficult  in  music  itself,  but  rather  the  confused  and  unnatural  man- 
ner ^1  which  it  has  been  presented  to  the  mind,  that  has  prevented  it  from  bein^ 
undf  istood. 

it  has  always  been  supposed  necessary  for  a  learner  to  ^o  through  with  the 
tedious  task  oCs"^'" "fitting  to  memory  rules  totally  unintelligible,  and  for  which 
he  could  see  not  the  least  reason,  or  discover  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

Bes  dfs,  the  principles  of  nmsic  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  student, 
even  by  the  best  teachers,  in  such  a  confused  and  undigested  manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  very  difficult  to  be  understood. 

The  idea  of  arranging  the  principles  of  music  in  a  simple,  natural,  and  induc- 
tive manner,  did  not  originate  witli  Pestalozzi,  but  was  first  made  public  by  him 
and  his  coadjutors,  Pfeitfer  and  Nageli ;  and  it  is  no  small  commendation  to  the 
books  prepared  hy  Mr  Ives,  to  say,  that  they  have  been  compiled  on  the  general 
plan  ot  these  authors  We  regret  that  willi  the  obvious  internal  evidence  of  this 
fact,  Mr  Ives  has  not  pursued  the  course  of  Mr  Emerson,  of  whose  frankness  we 
have  expressed  our  admiration  ;  and  we  think  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  mention 
men,  so  much  respected  as  the  founders  of  this  system. 

While  we  are  gratified  to  know  that  Mr  Ives  had  previously  pursued  a  coarse 
much  more  rational  and  successful  than  the  ordinary  one,  and  has  introduced 
some  improvements  of  value,  we  think  he  will  have  the  best  title  to  credit  and 
gratitude  in  appearing  as  the  advocate  and  promoter  of  a  system  which  has  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

In  thin  system,  the  elements  of  rhythm  or  time  are  first  taught,  and  it 
is  certiin  tiiat  a  class  of  children  of  four  years  old  may,  by  a  regular  course 
of  practice  in  this  depaitment,  acquire  that  which  has  been  supposed  almost 
impossible,  which  so  few  have  acquired,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
difficult  and  most  important  branch  of  rnuiic,  in  keeping  tirhe. 

In  both  of  the  above  works,  Mr  Ives  has  omitted  to  give  the  signs  for  rests, 
simultaneously  with  their  coriesponding  notes,  but  has  reserved  them  tintil  after 
the  introduction  of  melody — a  deviation  from  the  original  plan  which  we  can- 
|U>t  approve 

In  teaching  of  Melody,  Mr  I.  has  introduced  a  variety  of  interesting  Son^ 
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and  Hymns,  illustrating  the  principles  which  he  explains — thus  combiningr 
annise.nent  witli  instruction.  This  is  undoubtedly  n  voluable  intprovetnfnt,  ond 
will  render  the  books  valuuble  to  children  under  any  circumstances.  The  music 
to  those  songs  and  hymns  is  in  general  very  chaste  and  appropriate,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  both  to  children  and  to  adults.  We  should  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased,  however,  if  he  had  not  sometimes  employed  the  same  melody  both 
fir  sacred  and  secular  words.  So  strong  is  the  power  of  association  that  the 
child  who  first  learns  a  melody  to  the  words — 

Now  the  spring  is  coming  on. 
See,  the  snow  and  ice  are  gone  ; 
Come,  my  little  snow-drop  root, 
Will  you  now  begin  to  shoot — 
While  the  spring  is  coming  on, 

[Infant  School  Book,  p.  21, 

will  not  readily  get  rid  of  the  impression  when  called  upon  to  sing  to  the  sune 
succession  of  notes — 

Sing,  my  soul,  his  wnnd'rous  love, 
Who,  from  yon  bright  world  above, 
Ever  watchful  o'er  our  race, 
Still  to  man  extends  his  grace, 
Smg,  my  soul,  his  wondrous  love. 

There  is  also  an  occasional  want  of  adaptation,  or  appropriateness  between 
the  music  woids.  See  Norwalk,  p.  14,  Sunday  School  Manual — and  *  Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  p.  36,  Infant  School  Book.  We  know  very  well  that 
these  musical  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the  chromatic  scale,  and  as  such 
illustrations,  they  aie  very  fine,  but  they  are  very  far  Irom  expressing  the  feeling 
contained  in  the  words. 

The  third  branch  of  musical  education  in  dynamics  or  the  force  of  notes,  e.  g. 
sofl  sound,  4&.C.  has  been  altogether  omitted  in  the  Infant  Book.  We  regret  this, 
because  we  consider  that  some  of  the  greatest  beauties  and  most  striking  effects 
of  music,  consist  in  the  proper  application  and  execution  of  this  department.  It 
is  besides,  a  department  of  the  art  which  has  never  been  systeniatised  or  treated 
as  a  separate  branch  of  musical  instruction  in  any  treatise  until  that  of  Pfeifier 
and  Nageli. 

It  is,  however,  brieBy  noticed  in  the  Sabbath  School  Manual,  page  3G,  from 
which  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  manner  of  teaching  may  be  obtained. 

We  think  that  both  of  these  works  cannoi  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are  interested  on  the  subject  of  music  ;  and  it  is  ample  recommendation  to  say 
that  they  are  so  well,  and  so  clearly  drawn  up,  that  any  teacher  may  obtain 
from  them  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Peslalozzian  system  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. We  consider  the  public  as  much  indebted  to  Mr  Ives,  for  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  method  of  instruction  into  the  United  States,  by  his  own  unre* 
wardfd  eff )rts  in  1630,  and  for  the  perseverance  and  success  with  which  he  hat 
continued  to  labor  in  the  cause,  in  the  instruction  of  classes  by  the  prepar^on 
of  these  books. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Pfeiffer  and  Nageli  to  publish  their  ele- 
mentary lessons  on  a  series  of  large  cards.  A  set  of  the  original  cards  has  been 
used  for  sometime  by  Mr  Ives,  and  he  has  found  them  so  valuable  that  he  has 
prepared  a  series  foi  American  schools,  which  have  been  published  by  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  We  are  persuaded  that  those  who  use  them, 
will  regard  them  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifU  which  that  important  institu- 
tion has  bestowed  upon  the  children  of  our  country. 

1'he  value  of  this  system  of  instruction  has  been  fully  tested  in  the  United 
States  within  the  two  years  past  by  Mr  Ives,  in  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  and 
by  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  in  Boston.  In  all  these  places.  Juvenile  Choirs  have 
been  trained  to  read  music  with  ease,  and  have  given  evidence  in  public  con- 
certs, that  a  knowledge  of  simple,  popular,  and  moral  songs  and  hymns  in  the 
German  style,  is  perfectly  attainable  by  children,  and  may  be  made  a  source  of 
incalculable  pleasure  and  improvement  to  them  and  to  their  friends.  A  Juven- 
ile concert  recently  held  by  Mr  Mason,  in  Boston,  excited  so  much  interettllnri^ 
its  repeiitioB  was  demsadad,  and  n.  crowded  audience  again  attended.  V* 
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We  are  happy  also  to  know  that  the  ezperimente  made  in  cnnmon  seboolt 
have  been  successful,  and  have  seen  that  the  effects  on  the  papiis  are  such  as 
we  formerly  described  them. 

The  Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theoloory — Illustrated  in  Familiar  Dialogaes. 
With  numerous  engravings.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Hartford ;  Cooke  &,  Co. 
Royal  18mo,  pp.  248. 


•. 


'O  Lord  how  manifold  are  thy  works ;  in  wisdom  hast  thoa  made  them  all.' 

In  looking  over  the  works  of  Mr  Gallaudet,  for  children,  the  first  points  which 
strike  uh  forcibly,  are  the  style  and  manner.  None  but  he  who  has  spent  mach 
time  with  children,  both  in  the  family  and  the  school,  can  adapt  himself  so  sue- 
cessfully  to  the  juvenile  taste  and  understanding.  In  the  Youth's  Book  on  Nat- 
ural Theology,  the  author  has  most  happily  combined  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness, with  elevation  and  dignity  of  style.  In  this  respect  we  regard  ihe  work 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  we  have  seen.  The  points  in  which  we  have 
most  admired  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  aie  the  strictly  inductive  method  which  is 
adapted,  and  the  striking  and  minute  manner  in  which  definitions  of  terms  are 
given — not  by  a  set  of  naked  synonymes,  but  by  a  patient  course  of  ezplanatacNiSy 
which  leaves  the  impression  of  a  word  as  distinctly  and  atrungly  on  the  mindy 
as  the  resnit  of  a  demonstration  in  mathematics. 

Hut  the  subject  itself  is  well  chosen.  There  is  no  better  method  of  leading  the 
yonthful  mind  to  the  'God  of  nature,'  and  of  revelation  too,  than  *  tJkram^  hie 
works.*  Few,  if  any  children,  can  be  found  who  do  not  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  study  of  animated  nature;  and  Mr  Gallaudet  has  selected  illostrations  of 
his  subjects  from  a  department  of  this  field,  more  captivating  if  poeeible,  than 
any  other;  so  that  while  the  child  is  charmed  with  the  subject  itself,and  the  nwral 
application  can  be  made  with  the  surest  orospect  of  success,  he  is  taught  some 
of  the  first  elements  ol  a  knowledge  or  the  animal  stnictore-ra  knowledge 
which  we  deem  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  future  well  beinr ;  and  we 
know  not  on  what  principles  the  stuay  ot  that  physical  frame,  which  is  the  hab- 
itation of  an  immortal  spirit,  has  been  so  long  excluded  from  our  schools. 

The  study  of  Natural  Theology,  judiciously  conducted,  also  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  other  sciences,  besides  physiology.  The  child  imbibes  many  im- 
portant facts  and  principles  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  lo- 
ology. 

Perhaps  no  work  in  this  department  has  done  more  good  than  Paley*s.  Yet 
this  IS  obviously  too  elevated  in  style  and  sentiment  for  children,  and  we  have 
seen  no  attempt  made  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  minds  in  a  simple  manner, 
so  successful  as  the  present. 

In  one  or  two  respects  at  least,  Mr  G.  has  improved  upon  the  nlan  of  Palej. 
He  has  seized  upon  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  curiosities  in  tne  world  with 
which  to  commence — instead  of  the  eye,  which  is  euriams  indeed,  but  leas  strik- 
ing to  the  young  mind.  He  has  also  confined  himnelf  for  some  time,  to  a  few 
p<»mts,  and  has  amplified  and  repeated  and  enforced  his  illustrations,  until  tiioee 
points  are  clearly  understrK>d,  before  proceeding  to  others.  For  example,  in 
conversing  on  muscular  motion,  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  human  arm  ia 
dwelt  upon  very  minutely,  and  reiterated  with  that  patience  which  none  hut  a 
practical  teacher  would  ever  bestow.  We  could  wish  that  the  eugraTed  illoe- 
trations  were  more  numerous,  especially  in  regard  to  this  topic. 

We  admired  the  *  Child's  Books  on  the  Soul,'  for  we  believed  such  a  series  of 
books  to  be  wanted  ;  and  from  the  hand  of  the  very  individual  from  whom  tbej 
came.  But  a  '  Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology'  was  wanted  still  more,  for 
reasons  which  are  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  in  its  preface,  if  the  present  work 
should  have  but  a  measure  of  that  popularity  which  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the 
exigences  of  the  times  demand,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  it  will  have  a  rapid  and 
extensive  circulation.  We  trust  it  will  have  a  wider  range  than  even  the  family, 
and  Sunday  school ;  and  we  hope  at  no  distint  day  to  see  it  enter  our  elementarjr 
schools ;  nay  more,  we  believe  it  will  even  find  its  way  into  many  a  high  scbooly 
whose  teachers  know  how  to  appreciate  the  real  wants  of  their  pupib,  or 
their  capacities. 
The  form  of  the  voltune  it  conyenient  and  the  mechanical  czecotkui  food. 
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Art.  I.— PHYSiOAii  Education. 

Mr  Editor — While  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  has  become  a  com- 
mon place  in  education,  it  is  possible  that  the  inferences  which  may 
justly  and  legitimately  be  drawn  from  it,  would  hf  startling  to  many 
of  your  readers. 

If  it  were  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle — a  sine  qua  non  in 
education, — that  everything  should  be  avoided  which  interferes  with  a 
full,  and  complete,  and  harmonious  development  of  the  body,  during 
the  years  of  early  education,  the  principle  would  doubtless  be  admit- 
ted. We  might  even  be  permitted  to  go  farther,  and  point  out  many 
of  the  particular  instances  which  require  attention.  We  might  speak 
of  neglect  of  temperature,  air,  and  exercise ;  of  errors  in  the  struc- 
ture and  internal  arrangement  of  school-houses,  and  of  a  bad  position 
of  the  body  in  writing,  &c.  Whether  our  remarks  were  really  yc/f 
or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  but  at  this  day  most  persons  would  assent 
to  their  truth. 

But  when  we  come  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
instructor,  to  use  as  direct  efforts  to  improve  every  function  of  the 
physical  frame,  as  to  cultivate  and  improve  every  faculty  of  the 
mind,  or  affection  of  the  soul,  we  are  stared  at  as  mystical,  or  regard- 
ed as  visionary.  No  arguments  are  adduced  against  us,  it  is  true,  for 
none  are  to  be  found  but  ridicule.  '  The  education  of  the  sight,  of 
the  hearing,  of  touch,  of  the  hands,  arms,  lungs,  stomach !  What 
has  the  infant  or  common  school  instructor  to  do  with  these  V  we 
are  reproachfully,  asked. 

The  infant  and  common  school  instructor  has  indeed  nothing  to  do 
with  them  ;  that  is,  he  does  nothing ,  as  a  general  rule,  at  present ; — 
and  this  creates  the  necessity  of  pressing  the  sabject  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community,  in  order  that  instructors  may  feel  that  a 
responsibility  of  this  sort  does,  in  fact,  devolve  upon  them.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  feel,  and  deeply  too,  that  the  preservation — 
and  not  merely  the  preservation,  but  the  improvement  of  their  pupils' 
health,  is  a  positive  and  imperative  duty — one  wl^ich  they  must  not 
longer  neglect. 

Most  parents,  as  well  as  teachers,  are  satisfied  if  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  sustain,  while  under  their  guidance,  no  posi- 
tive injury ;  do  not  actually  become  diseas0i^  It  is  questioned  whether 
one  in  a  hundred  has  any  higher  aim  than  to  keep  the  pupil  from 
getting  sick ;  and  even  this  is  more  than  we  actually  accomplish  in 
every  instance.  The  health  of  many  children  does  become  seriously 
impaired  during  their  attendance  at  school.  And  were  it  not  a  well 
known  fact  that  God  has  so  constituted  us,  that  during  our  early 
years  we  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  health  and  life,  and  our  sys- 
tems not  easily  so  much  injured  that  the  results  are  immediately  obvi- 
ous, I  should  expect  that  the  number  of  those  who  would  sustain 
immediate  and  apparent  injury,  would  be  greatly  multiplied. 
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fiut  what  parent  or  teacher  would  be  satirfed  with  a  child's  pro- 
gress at  school,  merely  because  he  did  not  lose  anything  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  or  from  year  to  year?  Would  it  be  a  subject  of  much  selA 
congratulation,  that  the  child  know  as  muck  at  the  end  of  the  term  as 
at  its  beginning  ?  Or  what  rational  parent  would  be  satisfied  witli 
one  whose  mind  should  merely  grow  larger  from  term  to  term,  witfa- 
oat  acquiring  additional  strength; — that  could  recite  more  books, 
bill  had  gained  nojbdgment,  or  discretion,  or  common  sense,  by  the 
processes  of  instruction  ?  Who  would  not  pity  the  individual,  whose 
understanding  at  twelve,  should  be  the  same  as  when  an  infant  at 
^/inir-— and  in  whom  there  should  be  no  other  evidence  of  prc^ess 
than  the  fact  that  his  memory  was  burdened  with  a  load  of  the  ideas 
of  others  t 

Should  we  then  rest  satisfied  with  the  child's  physical  progress, 
merely  from  the  fact  that  he  grows  taller  ?  Should  not  his  strength 
also  increase  constantly?  It  certainly  should.  Not  only  shoaJd 
every  obstacle  be  removed  which  would  retard  the  efibrts  of  nature 
to  derelope  strength  and  vigor,  but  the  most  efficient  direct  means 
sIkmiWI  be  daily  used  to  give  not  only  to  the  physical  frame  as  a  whole, 
W  10  every  orsan,  the  utmost  degree  of  strength  and  energy.  Nor 
\Hli#iM  llw^  elforis  be  limited  to  a  few  years  of  early  life.  So  long 
at$  lli^  KnIt  b  the  Tehicle  of  an  immortal  mjnd  and  spirit,  so  long 
it^MttM  «^  wmI^  tlie  most  assiduous  and  untiring  exertion  to  give  it 
!i^  ^M^9^»^>«<<  ^^^'^'f^^^  ^  ^^f  ^"^   healthful  activity  of  which  it  is 

t'W  ^v>^  N^  desirable,  even  were  it  our  highest  object  in  so 
AstAr,  ?.^  ^^\,":>^A^"  iho  pleasure  and  enjoyment  inseparable  froni  a  full 
il.^*  s  :^ -  u!  >piriis.  anil  linn  and  vigorous  health.  But  when  we 
,N^'fv.,v  .Nu  u\no!i  more  valuable  the  results  are  to  the  mental  and 
/'v-   »    J\    \^.  us  iu\|H>rtance  is  enhanced  almost  beyond  the  powers  of 

riu^  txniy  of  an  indixiJual,  in  whom  the  processes  of  nature  are 
».HU  thunrlixi  oilhor  by  too  little  or  too  much  task-work,  or  too  much 
\>M^I\mM^uMU, — who  has  lalK>red  moderately  on  the  farm,  for  example; 
\tKvi^-  K>t   U  has  Invn  never  to  be  immured  within  the  walls  of  any 
v/^xv^c  -tho  body»  I  say,  of  such  a  person,  in  this  climate,  actually 
V4*^^n^^.t^^<,  ^vrten  in  sixe.  but  always  in  strength  and  vigor,  till  the  age 
x^  ^^atxh>x>  or  tv>riy»     This,  I   am  persuaded,  is  properly  the  age  of 
>*M^^^vsl,  phxsionl  and  mental,  ami  he  whose  body  or  mind  becomes 
v^KNj(V^u  i^\  t>>r^^  rt^sjHvts  at  a  much  earlier  period,  is  the  subject  ot^ 
^v**^^\u»>^  ^hrxelopuH'nt,  and  must  be  the  victim  of  its  consequences. 
Vv  ,s\vx^v^^,  t,>M^>  <ho  cradle  to  Tortv  years  of  acre,  should  rest  satisfied 
ivv  iki^v  S^^  tH\thh   iru^\in  stationary  a  moment,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
V%\  »j\^xxns  ^^  ^vudei  U  otherwise. 

^  ^1^  ^H>^  ^H^v  j^uemptmvr  to  defend  that  fastidious  and  whimsical 
,-*s\*^<vv^  Ins  iho  H^^jeot  Nxhioh  oflen  accompanies  the  dyspeptic,  and 
A  u  >Aot  >^  p>%i^M<\cut  s\u\ptom  of  his  disease,  but  a  rational  and 
HrfM^  ^uviO^M^  to  ll\e  t\Mniation  of  such  habits  as  will  not  only  pre- 
V^^  iWn*  *UwNi?iWi  whU^h  re!««lt  from  neglect,  but  when  they  shall 
V^vv^^  v^M^xt'iiMil,  jTft^lly  chaniH>  the  aspect  of  the  whole  civilized 
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world.  I  questioQ  if  there  is  another  principle,  which,  if  csrried  out 
into  practice  id  all  its  beariogs,  would  do  more  for  the  inteiesls  of 
our  race. 

Instead  of  reaching  manhood  al  thirtytive  or  forty,  and  then  re- 
maining stniionnry  to  sixty  before  we  begin  to  decline,  an  immeaie 
majorily  of  mankind  become  stationary  at  tiventyfive,  (and  man;  at 
twenty),  and  at  forty  are  on  llie  decline.  It  would  lie  quite  within 
bounds  to  affirm,  that  upon  the  average  we  lose  ten  years  of  the  most 
efficitnl  period  of  life,  from  ignorance  or  inattention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  frame,  during  that  period  which  was  assigned 
by  the  Author  of  nature  for  this  purpose  ;  and  besides  this,  render 
ourselves  less  efficient  and  happy  for  the  whole  subsequent  period  of 
our  earthly  existence. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Division  of  Labob  in  Common  Schools. 


e  ia3I.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  pB.rticii[ai  plan  here  recom mended  to  Ihe  <  West,' 
we  are  periuaded  our  readers  will  Gad  not  onlj  the  present  eiLract,  but  the 
whole  diBciitirse,  replete  with  valuable  thoughts  on  the  subjects  of  education 
and  inslructioD.  it  wos  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  'Academic  Pioneai' 
— a  work  to  which  we  have  adverted  on  a  former  occasion.] 

EvcRv  person  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject,  is 
convinced  that  the  state  of  our  common  scHooIs  generally,  is,  by  no 
means,  corresponding  to  our  improvements  in  other  departments. 
But  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  things  should  continue  al- 
ways 30.  The  same  kind  of  enterprise  which  has  converted  exten- 
sive forests  into  fruitful  fields,  and  which  has  studded  our  river  sides, 
and  valleys,  and  mountains,  with  villages  and  cities;  and  which  has 
connected  the  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  points  with  easy,  and 
safe,  and  expeditious  modes  of  intercourse, — this  same  kind  of  en- 
terprise, if  only  properly  directed,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  erect 
a  common  school,  of  a  new  and  a  superior  order,  in  ev^ry  village,  and 
in  every  settlement,  and  thus  put  intellectual,  and  tnornl,  and  religioua 
improvement  of  a  high  standard,  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  and 
of  every  youth  in  the  land. 

No  additional  legal  enactments,  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
object.  Personal  and  voluntary  exertion  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Legislative  enactments,  with  respect  to  education,  are  pretty  much 
like  the  charters  which  ivere  given  by  the  European  sovereigns  to  the 
first  settlers  of  America.  Not  without  their  use,  in  their  own  proper 
place,  but  useful  only  to  a  very  limited  e.^lc^t ;  and  of  no  use  what- 
ever, in  any  case,  without  extensive,  and  vigorous,  and  continued 

In  the  case  of  common  school  education,  theory  and  practice  .mwil, 
as  in  other  cases,  go  hand  in  hand.     Something  must  be  done,  ana 
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done  immediately.  Something  great  must  be  done.  It  must  corres- 
pond  in  all  its  leading  features  with  the  other  improvements  of  the 
land.  To  continue  the  old  modes  and  be  stationary,  will  not  do,  any 
more  than  pack-saddles  and  flat- bottom  boats  would  now  be  sufficient 
lo  carry  on  the  communication  betwixt  Philadelphia  and  New  Or- 
leans. We  need,  and  we  must  have  action-— extended,  vigorous, 
and  varied  action.  One  improvement  will  suggest  another.  Even 
mistakes  in  theory,  and  foolish  and  extravagant  plans  in  practice, 
will  have  their  use.  Individual  loss  and  temporary  embarrassment 
will,  in  the  result,  be  general  good ;  and  lead  to  solid,  and  lasting, 
and  national  benefit. 

In  comparing  the  state  of  education  in  our  common  schools,  with 
the  improvements  of  the  country  and  age,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
in  which  they  are  more  dissimilar  than  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor.  Enter  almost  any  of  our  common 
schools,  and  you  will  find  one  man  teaching,  or  professing  to  teach, 
almost  every  thing  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  not  the  way 
in  which  business  is  done  in  any  other  department,  in  any  society 
which  is  the  least  advanced  above  the  savage  state.  The  perfection 
of  almost  every  mechanic  art,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  articles 
produced  by  that  art,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  division  and  subdivis- 
ion of  the  labor  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it — upon  the  common 
sense  principle,  that  one  man  can  attend  only  to  one  thing,  at  (me 
time ;  and  that  he  who  is  to  be  perfect,  or  is  to  rise  to  eminence  in 
any  one  thing,  must,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  devote  his  life  exclusively 
to  that  one  thing. 

A  common  school,  to  be  efficient,  and  to  correspond  with  the  other 
improvements  of  the  age,  ought  to  be  divided  into  distinct  de- 
partments. 

In  one  department  ought  to  be  taught,  and  taught  only,  the  alphabet, 
including  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  dipthongs,  and  words 
of  from  one  to  four  syllables.  In  a  second  department,  ought  to  be 
taught  Arithmetic,  from  Notation  to  the  Single  Rule  of  Three.  In 
a  third,  I  would  put  Reading,  and  Spelling,  and  English  Grammar, 
and  Penmanship.  In  ^fourth,  I  would  put  Geography,  with  Sacred 
History,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States.  And  in  a  ^fth  de- 
partment, I  would  put  all  the  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  with  the 
Elements  of  General  History,  and  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

The  advantages  of  having  some  such  distinct  departments,  would 
be  these :  1st.  The  elements  of  every  distinct  article  would  thus  be 
presented  to  the  young  mind,  distinctly  and  clearly  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  most  of  cases,  every  thing  would  be  fully  understood,  from  the 
very  beginning.  2.  A  habit  of  forming  clear  and  distinct  concep- 
tions, would  thus  be  early  acquired.  The  common  mode  of  teaching 
children,  is  extremely  unfavorable  to  this  important  branch  of  mental 
discipline.  3.  A  competent  teacher  would,  under  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  give  a  great  deal  more  instruction  on  any  one  subject 
within  a  given  time,  than  in  the  ordinary  mode,  and  with  a  great  deal 
bsB  animal  exhaustion. 
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It  is  believed  that  an  arraQgetnent  of  thia  kind  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable. 

In  a  city  or  I'illagc  where  there  must  be  a  number  of  schcmis,  and 
some  of  them  nearly  within  sound  of  each  other,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary fur  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  than  to  put  these  schools 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  mechanic  arts,  or  with  the  retail 
stores.  Let  every  man  deal  in  his  own  article,  and  keep  always  on 
band  (he  best  of  the  kind  in  his  line  of  business,  and  he  will  soon 
have  an  abundance  of  custom,  and  be  able  to  command  his  owir* 
price.  One  teacher  may,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
teach  all  that  is  included  in  the  above  enuroeration  ;  but  let'him  have 
distinct  hours,  and  distinct  parts  of  the  day  far  every  department,  and 
let  the  particular  time  devoted  to  that  parttcular  department,  be  fully 
and  faithfully  employed. 

tn  a  country  neighborhood,  where  there  can  be  only  one  school, 
there  may  be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  arrange- 
ment uf  this  kind  ;  but  all  these  would  sood  give  way  to  a  steady  and 
efficient  system- 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  (hat  the  improvement  of  children, 
and  of  young  people,  generally,  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hours  that  they  are  confined  to  their  books.  Every  person  under  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve,  ought  to  sleep  fully  the  one  lialf  of  bis  time; 
and  he  ought  to  spend  other  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  healthy 
and  playful  exercise.  Under  this  broad  principle,  had  1  the  manage- 
ment of  a  common  country  school,  I  would  not,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  punishment,*  keep  any  scholar,  under  the  age  often,  in  the  school 
room  more  than  two  honrs  at  one  time.  My  rule  would  be,  '  be  buay ' 
and  get  your  lessons  well,  during  the  study  hour  or  hours,  and  you 
shall  piny  tlic  one  half  of  your  time.'  Under  tliis  general  rule  I 
woidd  spend,  if  necessary,  six  or  eight  hours  daily  ;  but  I  would 
never  hare  any  one  pupil  in  the  school  room  more  than  two  hours  at 
one  time  ;  and  I  would  always  have  all  that  were  in  the  room  togeth- 
er attending  to  the  same  thing.  And  in  this  way,  I  am  persuaded, 
both  upon  f^eneral  principles,  and  from  numerous  experiments,  that 
as  much  may  be  taught  and  learned  in  three  months,  as  ia  usually 
taught  and  learned,  in  the  common  mode,  in  one  year. 

Let  us  now  connect  a  plan  of  this  kind  with  a  remark  already  . 
made.  It  has  been  said  that  in  such  a  state  of  society,  as  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  free  states  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  learning 
and  information,  and  mental  culture  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  to  colleges  and  universities,  may  be  incorporated 
with  all  the  mechanical,  and  commercial,  aod  field,  and  household 
labor  of  the  region. 

Suppose  a  mode  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  by  which  as 
much  knowledge  and  improvement  may  be  communicated  to  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  io  three  months,  as  haa  hitherto  been  com* 
municated  in  one  year  ;  and  suppose,  also,  that  this  mode  of  iostruc- 

*  Nor  do  wa  bellsve,  that  upon  reflectioD,  ha  would  resort  to, it  oi  ■  ptaisk 
mmtt.    The  effects  woald  be  decidedly  uahappj. 
46« 
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tion  requires  only  one  half  ihs  number  of  hours  of  daily  attend- 
ancc  that  the  present  modes  require;  suppose  nil  tliis,  ami  iliea  alt 
the  boys  and  gjris  from  the  tge  of  seven  lo  fourteen,  may  withoai 
any  inconvenience  be  emplou<il  in  some  profitable  manual  labor, 
fi-ora  three  to  four  hours  daily,  while  they  are  aitenillnv  the  En^liiti 
school  in  the  neighborhood  ;  nml  iu.  this  way,  not  only  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  would  be  rrjiiiicd,  and  cherished,  and  petfectrd. 
but  a  sufficiency  in  most  cases,  would  be  earned  by  the  scholar 
himself,  to  meet  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

Add  lo  all  these  suppositions,  that  there  is  an  infant  school  in  en- 
ry  promising  village,  and  that  in  every  second  or  third  county,  there 
shall  be  on  Academy,  in  which  shall  be  taught  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  and  the  miijoriiy  of  the  youth 
of  our  land,  may  assist  their  parents  to  a  considerable  extent  in  car- 
rying on  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  family,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
fourteen  years  of  age,  may  acquire  an  education  equal  to  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  necessary  for  admission  into  College. 


Aet.  hi. — Eddcation  in  Greenland. 

We  have  been  both  amused  and  instructed  by  a  RpTiew  of  two 
works  on  Greenland  Missions,  in  the  Brilitih  Sunday  School  Teach- 
er's Magazine. 

Nothing  interested  us  more  than  iho  scheme  of  the  native  Green- 
landers  for  educating  the  riHiiig  generation.  Their  system  of  in.Mruc- 
tion  is  obviously  adapted  lo  the  ullimale  station  they  have  to  fill, — 
aprrparation  for  lifr, — which,  as  the  Reviewer  very  justly  suggcpts, 
is  not  the  case  with  one  half  the  plans  of  tuition  among  the  more  en- 
lightened nations.  Let  ua  then  condescend  br  learn  from  them  this 
import  ant  lesson. 

The  education  of  boys  is  thus  described  in  an  extract  from  one  of 
the  works  alluded  lo, 

'As  soon  as  llic  child  can  make  use  of  his  hands  and  feel,  his 
father  puts  a  bow  and  arrow  into  his  hand,  that  he  may  acquire  dei- 
terity  in  Ihc  use  of  those  weapons  by  shooling  at  a  largel.  lie  is 
also  exercised  in  throwinir  stones  al  (i  mark  by  the  sea-side,  or  else 
his  father  gives  bim  a  knife  lo  carve  playthings  with,  in  order  that 
the  ingenuity  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  tni/tik  may  be  ac- 
quired. Towards  his  tenth  year,  the  Greenland  youth  is  provided 
with  a  kayak,  and  taught  to  practise  rowing,  oTersetting,  and  rising, 
fowling  and  fi.'hing,  either  in  solitary  excursions,  or  in  company  with 
other  boys.  In  his  fifteenth  or  si.xieenlh  year,  he  must  go  with  his 
hther  to  catch  seals.  He  that  does  not  acquire  this  an,  is  despised 
to  the  last  degree,  and  is  obliged  to  subsist  on  women's  diet' 

The  education  of  females  is  similar  m  character,  and  is  briefly 
described  as  follows : — 
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'  Till  they  are  fbarteen  years  old,  they  do  nothing  but  chatter,  aing, 
and  dance,  fetch  water,  oi  peihaps  wait  on  a  child.  But  afterwards 
they  must  sew,  cook,  and  dress  leather;  and  when  ihey  adrance 
farther  in  years  and  strength,  they  must  help  to  row  the  women's 
boat,  and  build  houses.' 

'To  TOW  boats  and  build  houses'  then,  form  the  hiiish  of  .a  young 
lady's  education  in  Greenland.  (How  different  the  stale  of  the  aex  lu 
Christian  countries!) 

No  higlier  aim  seems  contemplated  by  the  education  of  either  sex, 
than  merely  to  enable  Cliein  to  procure  the  meana  of  gratifying  their 
physical  wants.  Nothing  is  found  here  which  deserves  (he  name  of 
intellectual  improvement ;  and  as  respects  religion  and  morals,  the 
case  is,  if  possible,  still  more  deplorable. 

Some  of  the  Moravian  brethren  have  long  beea  devoted  to  the 
intellectual  anil  moral  instiuctinn  of  these  poor  people.  The  prac- 
tice of  catechising  was  hrst  introduced,  and  an  elementary  school  was 
then  commenced.  A  school  for  singing  was  also  established  soon 
after. 

'Every  morning  and  evening  they  prayed  with,  and  catechised 
these  poor  heathen;  and  on  Sundays,  a  passage  out  of  the  Bible  was 
read  and  explained  to  them.  They  began  with  five  children.  Al- 
though the  ditTiculty  of  iixing  the  attention  of  their  Greenland  pupils, 
and  the  apathy  of  their  parents,  who  could  not  see  what  advantage 
was  to  be  derived  from  reading  and  writing,  rendered  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school  in  the  beginning  very  laborious,  yet  the  toil  of  (be 
brethren  was  soon  amply  repaid,  and  much  satisfaction  was  experi- 
enced in  their  progressive  improvement.  On  Christmas  eve,  one 
hundred  and  five  of  (he  young  of  Ihe  flock  met  and  sung  a  hymn, 
with  cheerful  voices.  During  the  winter  of  1829,  the  school  meeU 
ings  were  not  interrupted,  even  in  that  cold  climate ;  and  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  children,  jn  reading  the  scriptures  and  hymns, 
was  exceedingly  pleasant.  In  every  family  there  were  some  of 
these  little  ones  who  instructed  and  edified  their  parents  and  other 
inmates,  by  reading  the  scriptures  and  singing  in  the  long  evenings. 
When  tlie  schools  were  closed  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  examina- 
tion proved  highly  satisfactory.' 

The  teachable  disposition  manifested  by  the  young  people  and 
children,  and  the  piety  of  their  demeanor,  afford  a  striking  contrast 
to  their  former  degraded  moral  condition  and  plan  of  education  ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  means  and  efforts  employed  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble Moravians,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  results  of  their  labors. 


Art.  IV. — Phacticai.  Lesson. 
Lbssof  V. — Objects.    Measures  or  Lknqtb. 
This  book,  we  have  said,  is  n  foot  long.    Here  is  Easy  Lessons;  is  . 

that  a  foot  long  ?    '  No.'    Let  us  take  Iteo  uf  them,  and  place  them  on  the 
dictionary.    Itoth  of  them  ate  just  as  long  as  tlie  dictionary.    How  long 
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are  they  both  then  ?  'Afoot.'  How  long  is  one  of  them?  'Half.'  HjJf 
what?  'Half  a  foot'  Very  well.  Now  point  out  to  me  alltlie  books  in 
the  room  that  are  Just  half  a  foot  long.  Now  what  books  are  half  a  foot 
wide?  Are  there  any  half  afoot  thick?  What  else  does  the  room  con- 
tain that  19  just  half  a  foot  long,  besides  booka?  What  half  a  foot  wide? 
What  half  a  font  high  ?     What  lialfa  foot  thick  ? 

Let  113  find  something  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long.  Here  is  niy  pen-knife. 
With  the  blades  shut,  Ihig  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  foot  in  Icnirth.  See  if 
you  can  find  any  tiling  Bl.-e  a  ■luarter  of  a  fool  long,  wide,  or  thick.  Thi* 
great  dictionary  is  just  a  quarter  nf  a  foot  thick.  Some  of  these  books 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  foot  wide.  Some  of  your  fingers  are  of  the  suae 
length. 

How  long  is  this  pin?  Is  it  a  foot  long  ?  'Oh  no.'  Half  a  foot?  'No.' 
A  quarter  of  a  foot  ?  '  No.'  We  will  lay  jt  on  this  foot  rule.  It  extends, 
you  see,  from  that  mark  on  the  rule,  to  thai.  This  we  call  an  inch.  The 
pin,  then,  is  an  inch  long.  Now  you  know  how  much  an  inch  is,  do  you 
not  ?    '  Yes.' 

Here  are  more  pins.  Some  of  these  are  an  inch  long,  but  others  are 
more.  There  is  one  a  great  deal  more.  Here  is  a  piece  of  pencil,  and  a 
piece  of  Imlian  rubber,  each  an  inch  long.  Here  is  a  rule  an  inch  wide, 
'The  rule  docs  not  look  near  su  wide  as  the  pin  is  long.'  It  does  ndt^ 
but  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  so,  when  we  lay  the  pin  across  iu  '  U  i* 
indeed.  Haw  strange  this  is.'  HeteaAeryou  may  remember  thatathing 
which  is  long  and  slender,  appears  longer  Uian  it  really  is  ;  but  a  thing 
which  is  very  wide  or  thick,  appears  narrower  in  proportion. 

Let  us  find  something  which  is  two  inches  long.  Here  are  some  pen- 
cils, and  keys.  Tell  me  now  which  of  these  are  about  two  inches  long ; 
that  is,  twice  as  long  as  the  pin. — You  judge  very  correctly. 

Here  is  a  glass  ink-stand;  look  at  this.  How  long  and  how  wide  i> 
it  ?  'It  docs  not  look  twice  as  long  as  the  pin  ;  but  perhaps  it  is.  It  is 
indeed.'  It  is  two  inches  long  and  two  wide,  and  almost  two  high.  My 
pen-knife  blade  is  also  two  inches  long.  Now  let  us  try  to  find  something 
which  is  tnree  inches  long.  Look  now  among  these  knives,  and  pencils, 
and  keys,  and  sec  if  you  can  find  anything  of  the  kind.  'Here  is  a  knife 
which  1  should  think  was  three  inches  long,  when  shut,  but  it  is  the  very 
knife  which  you  said  vas  e.  quarter  oj  afoot  long.     Whatcan  that  mean?" 

It  means  that  a  quarter  of  a  foot  and  three  inches  are  the  same,  or  in 
other  words,  a  thing  which  is  three  inches  long,  is  a  quarter  of  a  foot  long. 
You  may  call  it  which  you  please  ;  three  inches,  or  a  quarter  of  a  foot- 
But  let  us  think  what  tilings  are  about  as  long  as  the  pen-knife  handle. 
'  My  middle  finger  is  about  three  inches  long  ; — yes,  boUi  middle  fingers ; 
and  your  little  finger ;  and — let  me  think, — tlie  great  dictionary  is  &b6ut 
three  inches  thick.  My  primer  too,  and  Easy  Lessons  are  about  three 
inches  wide— no  ;— Easy  Lessons  is  more  than  three  inches :  it  is  almost 
four  inches.' 

Here  are  the  Testament,  and  the  Introduction  to  the  National  Reader, 
how  wide  are  these ;  are  they  three  inches  ?  '  Oh,  a  great  deal  more  ; 
they  are  much  wider  than  Easy  Lessons  ;  I  think  tiiey  are  four  inches  and 
a  half  wide.  Can  there  be  any  half  inches?'  Oh,  certainly,  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  Uiought  of  it  But  if  a  pin  is  an  inch  long,  tell  me  how  long 
half  an  inch  is?  '  Half  as  long  as  a  pin.'  But  how  long  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  for  there  are  quarter  inches  too?  '  A  quarter  as  long  as  a  pin.'  Will 
you  find  something  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  something  too 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch?  'Your  pen-knife  handle  is  half  an  inch  long, 
and  the  blade  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.'  You  mean  uiide  rather 
th«n  long,  do  yon  not  ?    '  Yes.' 
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How  long  is  Eujt  Lessons ;  how  many  mrJia  in  length,  I  mean  ?  '  You 
Bsid  yesteroaj  it  was  half  &  footloog,  and  also  yoar  Bible,  and  Jack  Hal- 
yard, and  the  primers.'  True  |  but  half  a.  foot  is  the  aame  as  a  certain 
number  of  inches.  Now  can  you  think  how  majiy  inches  half  a  foot  is  ? 
A  quarter  of  a  foot,  you  will  Temember,  is  three  inches ;  tno  quarters 
make  a  half,  you  know  )  now  how  many  inches  make  half  a  foot  ?     '  Six.' 

Tell  me  noir  how  you  find  it  out.  '  Why,  a  quarter  of  a  foot  is  three 
inches  ;  then  two  quarters  are  six  inches,  for  three  aod  three  make  six.' 
Very  well,  I  heljeve  you  understand  it.  This  lead  pencil,  for  example,  is 
just  half  as  long  aa  ijie  Dictionary  ;  now,  how  long  is  the  pencil  ?  'Six 
inches,  or  half  a  foot.'  And  how  long  is  my  pen-iinife  handle  ?  *  Three 
inches,  or  a  quarter  of  a  foot.' 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Extract  op  a  Letter  from  a  Cohmon  School  Teacjier, 
•  <I  have  no  where  to  go  for  information  respecting  the  f^ovtmment  of 
youth,  or  to  incite  them  to  diligence  tn  tludu,  but  to  the  wiiril  of  God.' 

'It  is  a  daily  practice  with  me  to  bring  before  my  churjie  the  fact  that 
all  of  them,  if  they  live,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  callcil  to  take  the  places 
of  their  parents  in  society,  and  act  for  those  who  will  llien  he,  as  Ihey  are 
now.  I  frequently  point  them  to  the  affairs  of  Congroas,  and  suffer  them 
to  discuss  subjects  familiarly,  and  modestly  to  tell  tlieir  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  the  proceedings,  hut  always  with  a  reason.' 

The  Bible  is  the  first  study  in  the  morning.  Eacli  one  reads  a  verse, 
and  then  a  familiar  conversation  takes  place  respecting  it,  both  of  doctrine 
and  history. 

In  Spellino,  every  word  is  explicitly  defined ;  and  a  part  of  those  wbo 
write,  put  one  of  the  words  into  a  sentence,  which  is  read  4>eforQ  the 
while  school. 

For  every  class  in  Geoghapht,  there  is  a  moniloi;  who  appoints  one  or 
two  to  perform  some  duty  relative  to  that  study  daily.  Two  pupils  are 
daily  appointed  lo  draw  a  map  on  the  black  board,  before  which  The  class 
appear  to  recite.  All  then  have  their  attention  turncMl  toward  the  black 
board,  while  one  of  them  points  out  the  places  to  which  the  question  re- 
fers. The  lesson  is  concluded  by  conversation  with  reference  to  some  of 
its  peculiar  parts. 

A  class  in  Arithmetic  are  summoned  to  Tccitation,  the  lesson  having 
been  prepared  before  hand.  The  number  of  the  sum  is  mentioned;  those 
wbo  are  prepared  to  attend  to  it,  raise  their  bands;  when  some  pupil 
named  by  myself,  or  an  assistant  pupil,  is  callfd  Lipon  to  give  the  answer. 
He  is  soon  informed  whether  he  is  correct,  and  if  any  doubt  is  expressed, 
he  proves  his  work,  at  once,  on  the  black  board.  ^ 

All  other  branches  are  attended  to  in  a  like  familiar  manner.  No  cor- 
poral punishment  is  found  necessary. 

Report  of  the  SuraaiNTEiiDERT  of  Cohhoh  Schools  of  thb  State  or  New 
Tore.     Madk  to  trk  Assihblt 

we  G . 

jSupetinlendent  of  Common  Bcbool* 

.n  Ihe  Slate  of  New  York.    Tbt  OpanliDiu  at  a  tchoat  tyrttm,  vhkh  ve  ban 
not  heaitated  to  batiav*  to  be  tba  best  which  the  world  hasever  seen,  and  whieli 
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anhacet  al  present  iDoie  than  hii]r>  niillion  of  cbildreo,  umnot,  jl  MPnif  taru. 
be  aaiDlerBatiog.  Bat  we  hare  formerlj-  Epaken  at  length  of  Ilie  compnnltn 
Taloe  of  the  New  York  sjEteiD — Bild  of  lb*  sdaptation  to  Uie  cwnditioD  uid  WUtt 
of »  republicui  connQuiiilv,  It  will  M  present  bo  our  principoJ  object  to  elitu 
■ad  present  to  oai  leadeia'Vtie  autie  impiwtuit  facli  eual^ned  in  tlie  report  v]aii 
it  belbce  m. 

Then  &re  iht  or^aniseil  countiet,  ani  T!>3  tovrna  and  wards  in  the  State.  Rf' 
tonu  hate  been  recuTeil  from  ail  tlie  Connty  Cleihs,  (Kmtaiiiiug  copia  of  llw 
commiasionen*  rfiports  from  erary  town  and  citj  in  the  Stete. 

These  relurni  show  that  there  are  !>,333  school  dietricts  argsnisvd  in  the  fb((, 
and  that  of  this  ontuber,  &,IJ35  hate  made  repordt  to  the  town  commiasionen.  ac- 
counting for  the  Bieoey  previousij  received  by  the  districla,  and  ehowing  tlal» 
school  liati  been  Isught  io  eacli  district,  for  at  least  lliree  luuuths,  by  au  intpectii 

The  number  of  children  in  that  aUte  between  the  ages  ofS  and  16  Tears,  De- 
cember 3Ut,  1830,  was  509,731,  of  whom  506,887  received  more  or  less  instrac- 
tion  (that  is,  were  enrolled)  in  the  schoola  during  the  year  ;  and  6,033  scboeb 
were  kept  open  for  an  averaee  period  of  eight  months  out  of  the  12. 

The  whole  unmber  of  children  reported,  had  iocreased  during-  the  jear  I^, 
12,228,  and  the  number  taoghthad  increased  7,463. 

During  Che  same  time,  36i  dialricts  have  organised  schools  where  none  eiiit- 
ed  before  ;  and  'J7U  new  districts  have  been  formed. 

There  are  six  counties  in  the  state  in  each  of  which  more  than  15,000  ichid- 
•n  are  anouill}'  taught.  loclnding  those  aii,  there  are  S6  coanties,  in  ea^  of 
which  more  than  10/100  are  taught.  There  are  18  counties,  each  of  which  ha 
■BUB  than  SOD  schools  in  operation.  Beveral  of  these  have  HSO ;  and  Ooeidi 
has  more  than  300,  including  20,000  chiMren  between  the  a^ee  of  S  and  16. 

There  are  19  towns  which  repoK  more  than  1,500  scholars  tanght  anonallj 
id  each,  including  these,  there  are  1S8  towns,  in  each  of  which  more  than 
1,000  are  instructed;  and  a  few  large  towns  report  more  than  2,000  on  the  rolb 
of  the  schools. 

5;r<nf^  lAree  towna  have  SO  or  more  schools  organised  in  each,  and  aeTcralof 
these  have  more  than  30  districts. 

The  average  number  of  districts,  in  a  town  throughout  the  state,  is  about 


Tear  ending  in  July  1S31,  was  ^I'l'/i'tf  OH.      Of  this  sum  {1100,000  were  psid 
from  the  State  Treasurv,  $l^,lj:il)  38  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon  llie  property  of 
ind  gi0,7eti7l  were  derived  ffora  local  town  funds.    Yhe 


towuB  have  voluntaiily  taxed  themselves  $iiii^.()f'.>  3^,  more  than  was  required  lo 
entitle  them  to  the  amount  apportioned  from  tlie  slate  fund. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  tlie  sum  pnld  for  teachers'  wages,  over  nod 
above  the  public  money,  amounted  lo  ¥3T2,tiK-2;  that  is,  ^,874  CI  more  thu 
the  previous  year. 

It  is  also  seen  lliit  where  the  revenue  of  the  stale  fund  pays  one  dollar  for 
teachers'   wages,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  his   propi-rtv,  pars 

il  2S,  and  by  voluntary  contriliuLion  in  the  school  district  where  he  resides, 
J  7;;!  more,  for  the  same  object;  and  the  local  fund  averages  about  10  cents  more. 
There  are  9,054  school  liuuses  in  the  slate,  which  at  an  average  price  of 
$300  each,  make  a  capital  of  $l,!ltfU,t'0O  ;  the  yearly  interest  of  which,  at  6  per 
cent,  would  be  $118,^48.  The  annual  expense  for  school  books  is  supposed  to 
he  iilly  cents  for  each  scholar,  which  amounts  to  $3.'<;l.443 ;  and  fuel  at  SIO,  lo 
each  school,  would  be  |;<I0,!<40.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  tlitre  is  nn  annual  ex. 
pendituro  for  the  support  of  common  scliwlsof  more  than  *i,(KKl,IIW) ;  of  which 
the  Slate  treasury  pays  less  than  one  ttnlb. 


St.TE  or    LvSTRL'tTlOf.  IS    RirOHF]    U|.AT!D, 

We  have  just  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Ke|inrl  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  in  Rhode  lal«nd,  of  which  President  Wayland 
was  Chairman,  '  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  condition  tit  acboola'  in 
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that  State.  It  contains  ainaj  intereating  facts,  obtained  b;  meaiiB  of  circulars, 
nddrrs^pil  tn  individuals  in  each  town — a  plan,  which  we  contd  winh  U  see  em- 
braccd  in  Kvny  state,  whose  intetleclua.1  ntnliBUcs  are  not  yet  ascettaJaed — and 
ninnj  valuable  Boggrslions  for  imprnving  the  meaDS  of  inBtruction,  We  have 
only  room  to  insert  the  followiDg  tehle  of  reaulls. 

Whole  number  of  pabliQwhooIs  in  the  State 3S3 

Whnte  number  ufscholanUucht  in  them  ...        .    17034 

number  af  male  teachers  emplo<;ed ittii 

Number  af  female  teachers  employed '      .        .         147 

Numberof  schools  continued  through  the  year ai> 

Average  time  ofllie  others .       3  raontha 

Whole  amount  appropriated  bj  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schooU  .      iin,4!Xf 

Amount  drawn  from  School  Fund |lO,00(> 

Whole  amount  eipended  for  support  of  public  schools  .      f21,490 

Number  of  orivate  schools  continued  throurrh  the  vear*   i  ^''*  t*""^''^"  30 

Whole  number  of  scholua  taught  in  them  (ezclusive  of  the  Friends'  Boardinr 

School,  Providencet) 3403 

Eitimated  expense  of  the  private  schools  which  continus  through  the  year,  at 

twenty  dollars  per  scholar ^08,040 

Estimated  expense  of  other  private  schools,  at  three  dollars  per  scholar   jl  13,335 

Total  estimated  expense  of  private  schools Jl81,375 

Sum  total  eipended  for  support  of  schools  for  one  year         .  (102,61)^ 

Illihois  Lyckcm. 
A  weekly  course  of  Lectures  has  lately  been  commenced  before  the  IlIiDoia 
Lvceum  at  Vandalia.  The  introductory  Lecture  was  given  by  Judge  Hall,  the 
Editor  of  the  Jllinois  Monthly  Magazine.  He  was  foil  >wed  by  Mt  Jeremiah 
Abbott, '  On  Astronomy.'  The  ne»t  was  by  H .  Brown,  Esq., '  On  the  Earth  and 
the  Atmosphere.'  On  the  Gib  of  May,  W.  L.  D.  Erving,  Esq.  addressed  the 
society  '  On  the  Advantages  of  Free  Labor  over  thai  derived  frtmt^laTOs';  and 
on  the  13th,  Judge  Hall  delivered  a  lecture  '  On  the  PhyaioloET^.rfPlwils.'  AH 
these  performances  were  highly  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  efWued,  md  profit- 
able to  the  numerous  audiences  who  attended  tliem.  The  publtB  interest  on  Uia 
.lubject  is  fast  increasing,  and  it  la  exjwcled  that  tile  Lectures  will  be  continned 
through  the  summer. 

IrSTKOCTIOII    IB    THE    ClIT    OF    NeW    YoHK. 

The  state  of  instruction  in  our  cities  i«  a  subject  of  as  deep  interest  to  our  coun- 
try, as  the  condition  of  tlie  heart  in  the  human  body.     We  are  much  indebted  to        | 
the  superintendent  of  the  daily  schools  of  New  York,  for  a  pamphletDDttaiaaab* 
ject,  which  alUiough  not  of  recent  dale,  contains  the  must  recent  acoontit  lrliieli<       t 
has  been  taken,  and  calls  forth  serious  attention.  t*J 

A  census  was  taken  in  IM-.^*,  of  all  the  pupils  nnder  instruction  in  th«  aity  of"^ 
Neu  Vork,  from  Columbia  College  to  the  smallest  Dame  or  Itifunl  iclioal,  Don. 
which  it  appears  thai  the  whole  number  then  insLiucted  wbb  34,US2.  fWn  tU 
result  of  this  census,  the  oonuuiltee  of  the  Common  Council  conclude  tbat  Ibero 
are  at  least  20,000  uioie  between  tlie  ages  of  live  and  Hfleea,  who  attend  no 
Bchiiol  wliBlever ;— at  least  10,0110  of  whom  aw  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance. 

I'be  whole  number  of  achoots  of  every  deseriptioo  is  4(^     Of  these,  432  ars       m 
private  schools,  3  incorimrated,  HI  charity,  and  11  public  schools.     Of  the  438     ^ 

'  In  nearlj  all  the  country  towns,  the  private  schools  correspond  very  nearly, 
both  in  number  and  scholars,  with  the  public  schools  ;  or  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  p^>)w  Khoots,  continued  by  indifiduol  suiiscriplJOD,  from  Uuea  to 
six  months  each  tmt. 

t  This  floniidung  institution  contains  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Bcholari ;  fbni  mala  and  four  female  teachers. 


[Jul?  Vi. 


Tin  pneond  rnie  of  maater'a  Echools  iDcludeB  papila  af  both  seiea.  In  tbtn 
■ra  tKOgtitthc  hiehPi  branches  oT  Eaa[\ab,  Milhemn^CE,  and  Foreign  langa^n. 
TtKt«u«07ari>iigclaBB,  lUoBlnrnliicIiBregood. 

Of  the  Gial  grade  of  rHniile  ]Kh(>oU,  Xhece  ore  35.  The  pupils  lire  Uu^ht  i1k 
hiftier  biviclies  or  Kn|;lisli,  Music,  Dmwing,  and  Foreign  bagua^es.  Tbm 
■re  all  good  »choo[B|  iirid  many  of  tiiem  superior. 

There  are  US  fsmnli'  schnoU  of  Die  second  gnkde;  in  wlueh  ari^  (aught  AnUi- 
matic,  G«(igtaphy,  GranioiU,  Necdienock,  &c.  Neatlj'  all  of  the^e  ue  is 
pmri  condition , 

The  minor  ichooli,  143  in  number,  we  confined  to  Reading,  Wriling,  >U 
B  litUe  Oiammu'.  Geography,  uid  Arithmetic.  Abont  half  are  taog^ht  by  anli, 
and  hair  by  female  teachers.  Some  of  thaae  are  in  a  good  condition,  W  tba 
tn^ority  are  bad  or  indifierent. 

Four  of  the  Bohoola  for  colored  children  ire  taught  by  teachen  of  colorjaad 
two  by  vhitea.    Tbej  are  well  conducted.  - 

Of  these  43S  private  schonts,  nearly  one  half  the  p^ila  are  conlined  lo  tk 
fiiat  elements,  and  with  the  exception  of  5S,  all  are  more  or  leas  cdeinealaiy. 
Onir  1, 313  are  in  the  dead  or  foreign  liiDgna^B>  and  493  in  matheoialies.    '.   ,  , 

7%ere  are  10!)  principal  and  llo  aBualant  male  teacher*;  and  233  piaeq^ 
and  II!)  Bsaiatant  female  teachera. 

There  are  three  ouly  of  the  Incorporated  Schools  ;  embracing  1081  p(i|uls.— 
Tbeaa  an  nuder  the  caie  of  three  male  and  three  female  principal  leachen,  and 
ete*en  male  and  tveWe  female  aaaialanta. 

The  Chanty  Schools  are  nineteen  in  namber,  employing  nine  principal  msk 
teacher*,  aiiteen  principal  lemale  teachem,  and  fire  female  asaiatant*. 

In  the  elfTen  Public  Schooli  there  are  eleien  male  and  twrfve  female  pata- 
(taU,  and  ten  male  and  twelve  lemale  asaiatanta. 

Sdkdat  School  TeiIcbehs'  Cohtewtiof, 
Th-  Convention  of  Snndar  School  SuperintendeoU,  Teachere,  and  Conduct. 
,>r».  nhi,-h  WM  recently  proposed,  is  to  br  Ji,-ld   in  llie  city  of  New  York  on  Ibe 
lltsi  Wednesday  of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 


The  Comfjiritivk  ash  AntLi-ricAL  Riideh. 
Mr  S.  W.  Seton,  of  New  York,  the  indefati  sable  superintendent  of  the  City 
Schools  in  thai  place,  lins  recently  prepared  wliat  he  terms  i  Compaiative  and 
Analytical  Alpliabel,  prLneipalh  designed  for  Infant  School  Teachers,  with  a 
view  to  render  this  difficult  and  too  often  slow  nnd  irksome  tssk  of  the  pupil 
at  once  simple,  rapid,  intelligible,  nnd  agreenble.  It  conaiita  of  two  lar^ 
■heets,  on  one  of  which  the  large  letters  or  capitals,  and  on  the  other  the  small 
tetters,  are  anal^xtd.  The  capitals  have  been  reduced  lo  a  classificalion  of  three 
letters,  vii.  V  1  O  ;  and  the  small  letters  to  four,  I  n  T  o  ;  with  a  few 
Mpeirtioiis  or  irren-iilnrities.  The  letters  are  eibibited  on  the  card  on  a  large 
Ofale,  and  Iho  aniilysis  made  clear  by  having  eacli  elementary  principle  of  a 
diftereut  •■nlor,  ThiiB,  [  is  painted  lilue  in  all  lis  combinations,  as  in  the  main 
•Uuke  of  the  L,T,  K,  E,  K,  P,  B,  U,  R;  and  O  in  its  various  combi nations  is 

The  plan  is  certainly  injrenions  ;  experience  only  can  decide  liow  far  it  may 
tie  naeflil  in  its  applicalinn  to  the  schools  for  which  il  is  intended.  But  it  is  cer- 
MtnlT  interestinif  tn  seethflse  who  prepare  elementary  books,  at  lost  condei- 
v^ikdiH)^  l»  il»  thai  which  never  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  con- 
J*«r*nsiuii  al  all— li>  snuinth  the  asperities,  and  remove  the  difficulties  which 
>»iK>t  llii'  leurner  at  the  liral  bW|is  of  his  progress.  Too  long— by  far- have  the 
twAnt  and  the  nursery,  and  the  infantile  mtnd  and  soul  been  almost  entirely 
.^'(«T)lHtked  ;  and  our  best  and  noblest  eRbrts  been  waited  or  nearly  wasted  on 
t)tM»  who  ara  already  spoiled. 
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Art.  I. — ^Monitorial  Schools. 

Remarks  on  the  *  extent  to  which  the  Monitorial  System  is  advisa- 
ble and  practicable  in  Common  Schools.* 

Communicated  to  the  American  Lyceum.    Br  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

As  the  practicability  of  any  system  of  education  seems  to  be  the 
first  consideration  in  determining  whether  it  be  advisable,  it  will  be 
most  consistent  with  the  natural  order  of  things  to  examine  that  point 
before  we  speak  of  the  other. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  combining  two  things, 
and  to  discover  their  congeniality,  we  must  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  each,  and  of  the  circumstances  favorable  or  adverse  to  the 
success  of  our  attempt. 

The  '  monitorial  system'  is  variously  understood,  and  as  variously 
applied,  by  different  persons  who  have  had  occasion  to  describe  it  in 
theory,  or  to  employ  it  in  practice.  Hence  has  arisen  much  over- 
weening confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  much  unfounded  prejudice 
on  the  other.  As  things  extremely  different  in  their  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances are  thus  oflen  designated  by  the  same  name,  and  as  we 
have  not  introduced  into  our  language  terms  sufficiently  distinctive, 
to  mark  the  species  and  varieties  in  this  general  denomination  of 
schools,  the  liability  to  error  and  misconception  must  evidently  be 
great  and  perplexing. 

The  same  remark  may,  with  some  limitation,  be  applied  to  the  term 
common  schools.  When  by  this  term  is  meant  a  class  of  establish- 
ments, intended  to  convey  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  instruction, 
and  embracing  various  classes  of  children,  but  still  continuous  in 
their  existence  and  operation,  we  shall  be  able  to  predicate  concern- 
ing them,>  propositions  which  do  not  by  any  means  belong  to  those 
ephemeral  establishments,  which  passing  by  the  same  namet  Are  in 
fact  wholly  different  in  character  and  action.  In  the  latter  class  of 
schools  the  duration  of  a  teacher's  connection  with  his  pupils  is  limited 
to  a  period  varying  from  six  to  sixteen  weeks.  And  as  they  are  in 
many  cases  totally  unknown  to  each  other  previous  to  this  brief  con- 
nection, it  is  not  surprising,  however  unfortunate,  that  even  this  should 
be  deemed  too  long  by  both  parties. 

And  where  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  season  of  teaching  wit- 
nesses a  return  of  the  same  teacher  to  a  given  district,  and  of  the 
same  classes  to  receive  his  instructions,  still  the  long  interval  of  busy 
occupation  has,  in  all  probability,  interrupted  or  destroyed  the  chain 
of  associations  which  had  existed  on  the  previous  occasion.  Coas^ 
quently,  any  peculiar  arrangements  for  facilitating  the  labors  of 
teacher,  or  increasing  the  attainments  of  pupils,  are  to  be  commenced 
anew ;  and  the  elements  and  details  of  a  system  to  be  created  from 
the  same  chaotic  mass  as  at  first. 

47 
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That  the  whole  duty  or  teaching  and  governing  a  large  number  of 
pupils  of  diflerent  ages,  capacities,  and  attainmentB,  on  the  ordinary 
method,  should  be  devolved  upon  a  single  individual,  is  of  itself  so 
obviously  irrational,  impolitic  and  uneconomical,  that  were  it  not  for 
its  frequent  occurrence,  we  could  hardly  suppose  that  the  discern- 
ment and  the  interest  of  our  citizens  would  allow  iheni  lo  counte- 
nance the  waste  of  time   and  money  which  the  plan  evidently  in- 

We  might  also  presume  that  methods  ol  supplying  the  defects  un- 
der which  the  plan  alluded  lo  confessedly  labors,  would  be  eagerly 
sought,  and  that  when  discovered,  these  would  be  perseveringly  fol- 
lowed, until  their  excellences  and  defects  had  been  minutely,  thor- 
oughly, and  fairly  scanned. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  lo  remark  that  this  lias  not  been  the  case 
with  the  system  of  monitorial  instruction.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances have  conduced  to  this  result.  It  will  sulTice,  brielly,  lo  men- 
tion a  few  of  them. 

1.  The  prejudice  nf  Education. — The  method  pursued  with  the 
teacher  when  he  was  himself  a  scholar,  is  generally  that  which  lie 
most  readily  adepts  when  entering  on  the  business  of  instruction  ;  es- 
pecially if  without  previous  training  lo  the  duties  of  a  leaclier. 

2.  Tke  opposition  of  interest. — Those  who  have  only  the  means 
and  implements  suited  for  carrying  on  instruction  in  the  ancient 
manner,  are  with  diificulty  induced  lo  furnish  new  arrangements. 
This  cause  has,  it  ja  believed,  somelimes  prevailed  even  where  the 
gain  was  clearly  demonstrable. 

3.  The  limited  views  of  tearliers. — Methods  of  inslruction  in  use 
bcycnd  their  own  walls,  or  at  least  beyond  Iheir  neighborhood,  are 
seldom  deemed  worthy  of  investigation.  The  business  of  teaching, 
as  generally  conducted,  has  perhaps  a  tendency  to  narrow  and  con- 
fine the  thoughts  and  energies  of  those  who  embark  in  it.  Or  if  on 
some  rare  occasion  a  visit  is  paid  lo  another  school,  a  dilTerence  in 
discipline  or  instruction,  ivhatever  may  be  its  superiority,  is  apt  to  be 
loolccd  upon  rather  wilh  an  unfavorable  eye. 

4.  The  use  which  has  been  made  of  monitorial  instruction. — It  has 
been  applied  in  many  instances  to  atford  a  cheap  and  imperfect  sort 
of  instruction  to  ilic  poor  as  a  distinct  class  of  society,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  estimation  in  which  that  kind  of  public  provision  is 
held,  has  declined,  tite  system  of  inslruction  which  must,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  exceedingly  defective  under  these  circumstances, 
has  unjustly  been  charged  with  evils  which  belong  rather  to  the  ex- 
terior concerns — to  the  legislative  enactments — than  to  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  the  establishment  wherein  it  exists. 

5.  The  hie  estimation  in  which  Education  itself  is  held. — It  has 
Iteen  the  misfortune  of  monitorial  instruction  to  be  attempted  in  sev- 
eral instarftes  in  communities,  in  which  but  little  of  the  true  spirit  of 
education  generally  prevailed.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  nei- 
ther parents  nor  cbildrcn  could  duly  realize  the  value  of  an  improve- 
ment which  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  receive  an  educa- 
lion  superior  to  what  could  before  have  been  oblained.. 
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It  does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay  to  enter 
into  any  extended  disquisition  upon  the  merits  of  monitorial  instruc- 
tion. A  particular  application  only  of  the  system  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  fact  that,  under  one 
form  or  another,  the  spirit  of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction  has 
been  applied  to  nearly  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  Thus  in 
primary  and  other  common  schools,  we  have  the  elements  of  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  and  various  other  rudimental  branches ;  in  many  higher 
seminaries  we  have  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages 
taught  OH  this  system.  In  some  colleges,  the  philosophical  and  ethical 
classes  have  been  made  to  realize  important  benefits  from  a  modiii' 
cation  of  this  method,,  and  even  in  certain  Universities  the  sciences 
of  law  and  medicine  are  believed  to  employ  in  their  service,  a  class 
of  auxiliaries  to  the  professors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  for  the  medical 
or  law  students  precisely  what  the  monitor  of  a  common  school  would 
do  for  his  class,  namely,  to  examine  them  on  the  topics  of  the  lec- 
tures, and  prepare  them  for  future  examinations  by  the  professors 
themselves.  In  the  numerous  theological  seminaries  of  the  country, 
the  essence  of  mutual,  if  not  of  monitorial  instruction  is  understood  to 
exist,  and  every  truly  literary  club  connected  with  any  of  our  higher 
institutions  is  ostensibly  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  improvement 
by  mutual  instruction.  It  may  be  added  that  in  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  and  of  biblical  knowledge,  the  directors  of  Sunday 
schools  are  often  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  more 
advanced  members  to  assist  in  hearing  the  exercises  of  the  younger 
pupils ;  and  finally,  if  the  numerous  bodies,  of  which  the  assembly  now 
addressed,  is  the  central  org^n,  be  not  so  many  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction they  fail  of  their  best  and  most  commendable  purpose. 

The  only  question,  then,  as  to  the  practicability  of  introducing 
monitorial  instruction  into  common  schools,  appears  to  be, — how  far 
will  the  nature  of  their  organization  comport  with  that  systematic, 
continued,  and  vigorous  action  which  this  system  requires,  in  order 
that  a  competent  number  of  well  qualified  teaching  monitors  should 
be  always  ready  to  aid  their  own  teacher.  The  extent  to  v/hich  the 
system  can  be  admitted,  as  well  as  the  benefit  to  be  expected  firofti  it^ 
action,  will  be  much  limited  by  the  temporary  duration  of  mtny  es- 
tablishments. It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  prescribe  an  uniform  course  or  rQUttne  of  operaiiBon.  That 
will  be  found  in  the  manuals  to  which  teachersxan  reseVt,  or  in  the 
schools  which  they  will  naturally  desire  to  visit  in  preparing  for  >  the 
responsible  stations  which  they  are  to  occupy. 

In  the  mechanical  parts  of  reading  and  sp^og,  it  would  doubt* 
less  be  found  practicable  to  select  within  a  very  short  time  from  the 
commencement  of  a  school,  a  sufficient  number  from  among  the  best 
scholars  in  those  branches,  to  aid  in  the  exercises  of  such  as  are  less 
advanced ;  but  in  no  department,  even  the  most  simple  and  easy, 
would  a  judicious  teacher  place  a  monitor  over  a  class,  until,  by  re- 
peated individual  examinations,  and  by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
liis  persona]  character,  he  had  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
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youth  in  question  was  entitled  to  confidence.  Not  <hiIt  should  Ik 
indiridual  so  examined  and  found  worthy,  be  in  ootaal  posDessioii  cl 
the  knowledge  and  stability  to  merit  hia.  teacher's  approbuion,  bat 
he  should  have  that  sobriety  of  character,  and  good  repute  among  bii 

fellow  stu(![:iit^s,  ivhicli  Jiiay  i-omiuand  their  reapect  and  attachmeU. 
These  quallAcaiions  arc  of  course  to  be  espectM  io  youih  cmly  in  t 
certain  degree,  pro  portion  ale  to  their  age  and  advaocemenL  Nor  can 
they  be  known  by  ilie  lenclier  to  exist,  until  after  the  lapse  of  sone 
daya,  and  even  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  bis  school.  Hence 
it  would  in  BTery  case  be  belief  for  the  leacher  intending  to  adopt  the 
monitorial  system,  to  give,  by  himself,  all  the  instruction  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  until  he  should  have  become  acquainted  with  his  schol- 
ars, ilicir  disposilions,  maimers,  nnil  previous  attainments  ;  after 
which  he  may,  as  a  mu-k  of  confidence,  allow  a  class  to  be  taught 
an  additional  lesson  under  one,  whom  by  a  similar  mark  of  conlidencc 
h«  may  designate  for  the  office  of  supcrinteiiding  llieir  recitation. 

The  plan  thus  commenced  may  be  extended  as  numbers  and  qual- 
ifications admit ;  but  the  authority  dclegaied  to  the  monitor  should  ai 
first  he  very  little,  extending  to  the  mere  mechanical  duty  of  heariog 
a  lesson  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the  teacher  himself,  and  of 
reporting  to  him  the  state  of  preparation,  arid  the  general  intelligence 
of  each  member  of  his  divisiou  in  reguril  to  the  performance  under 
examination.  If  the  same  clasd  have  beeu  previously  examined  on 
the  same  lesson  by  the  leacher  hiniself,  die  record  of  the  mnniior 
will  show  bow  far  the  judgment  of  (he  Inller  can  lie  relied  on,  Ai 
subsequent  exercises,  alter  having  received  the  rei>ort  of  a  monitor 
upon  the  state  of  preparation  of  a  class  which  he  had  not  himself 
previously  examined,  the  leacher  may  go  over  the  lesson  with  the 
monitor's  notes  before  him,  atid  ascertain  the  degree  of  fidelity  with 
which  the  report  has  been  made. 

The  branch  with  which  it  seems  most  suitable  to  commence  moni- 
torial instruction  is  reading,  botb  l)ccause  it  is  most  easily  directed  by 
a  monitor,  because  it  keeps  his  attention  and  that  of  his  class  con- 
stantly engaged,  ond  because  it  is  one  on  which  sufficient  lime  can- 
not generally  be  bestowed  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  duiie;. 
Whenever  opportunity  will  allow,  tlic  monitor  should  read  the  whole 
exercise  over  to  hia  leacher  immediately  before  going  to  his  division, 
and  should  be  questioned  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  be  master 
of  the  meaning  ot'  words  and  phrases,  and  comprehend  the  whole 
matter  of  the  piece.  He  abould  however  have  a  dictionary  at  hand 
while  histrucling  his  class,  especially  if  the  reading  be  in  language 
that  may  re<iuire  definition,  in  order  to  be  furnished  with  an  imme- 
diate resource  to  satisfy  inquiries, — to  settle  doubtful  points  of  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  of  pronunciation. 

The  class  should  at  lirst  be  small,  coiisiBting  of  not  more  than 
seven  membeis.  It  should  not,  however,  be  so  much  reduced,  as  to 
fail  of  creating  and  sustaining  the  requisite  interest  and  emulation. 
It  may  be  at  first  formed  by  taking  from  tlie  head  of  a  second  or  third 
class  of  the  school,  such  a  number  as  shall  be  found  most  assiduous  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  study.     Tlic  monitor  should  of  course 
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be  takeu  from  a  higher  clatis.  The  time  allotted  to  a  monitor's  ez- 
eicise  ought  to  be  no  loi^rer  thaa  the  interest  can  be  fully  sustaiaed 
without  the  appearance  of  languor.  From  30  to  45  minutes  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient. 

The  next  branch  to  which  tlie  monitorial  method  is  applicable,  is 
spelling,  which  may  be  »ery  profitably  pursued  under  a  monitor,  as 
an  immediate  repetition  of  what  has  been  done  under  the  care  of  the 
master.  The  class  abould,  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  repeating 
the  distinct  utterance  of  every  word  proposed  by  the  monitor,  and 
giving  the  separate  as  well  as  combined  pronunciation  of  the  sylla- 
bles, be  allowed  each  to  propose  in  succession,  words  selected  from 
ihe  lesson  to  a  higher  scholar  in  the  class,  numtiig  ihe  individual  to 
whom  the  question  is  to  be  put,  and  taking  rank  of  the  respondent 
when  found  deficient.*  The  head  scholar  is  of  course  precluded  from 
questioning,  but  liable  to.  be  questioned,  by  any  one  bdou'. 

The  class  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  writing,  if  practi- 
cable, every  word  which  they  are  required  to  spell,  and  even  of  writ- 
ing as  exercises  in  orthography,  such  sentences  or  passages  as  their 
age  and  attainments  will  permit.  When  written  on  slate  or  paper, 
the  perfbrmuice  of  each  scholar  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
one  immediately  below  him  for  examination,  that  of  the  lowest  scholar 
being  carried  to  the  head  of  the  claw.  In  this  way  every  sclwlar 
will  examine  another's  work.  A  strict  scrutiny  will  thus  be  insured, 
and  if  each  be  called  upon  at  the  close  of  his  examination  to  read 
aloud  all  the  corrections  which  he  has  found  necessary,  an  effectual 
check  will  be  provided  against  unfair  or  trivial  corrections.  This 
exercise  may  also  be  followed  by  mutual  questions,  requiring  single 
words,  or  sentences  from  the  lesson,  to  be  written  and  submitted  to 
the  party  proposing  the  question.  Besides  embodying  the  essence  of 
daily  practice  in  life,  this  method  is  recommended  by  the  interest  it 
creates  and  keeps  alive  among  the  pupils,  and  by  the  quick  percep> 
lion  of  errors  in  orthography  which  it  renders  habitual.  It  fully  de- 
velopes  the  active  powers,  prevents  Usilessness  and  ennui,  and  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  though  quicknesi  of  parts,  activity,  and 
industry  will  generally  prove  successful,  yet  that  no  powers  or  eSjits 
can  place  an  individual  beyond  the  range  of  fallibility.  Should 
trivial  or  irrelevant  questions  be  put,  the  monitor  will  deprive  the  pu- 
pil  who  puts  them,  of  his  right  of  question. 

The  dictionary  of  the  monitor  will  now  be  put  in  frequent  requisi- 
lion  to  settle  doubtful  points  of  orthography  or  of  definition,  and  the 
superior  judgment  of  the  teacher  should  be  ever  accessible  to  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  monitor.  Where  bonks  of  reference 
can  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  will  generally, 
instead  of  giving  an  arbitrary  decision,  refer  the  parties  to  such 
sources  of  information,  as  will  ai!brd  all  needed  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This  will  by  degrees  accustom  the  scholars  to  habits  of  re- 
search, and  prompt  an  inquiring  spirit. 

Is  of  mu. 
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III  Geography,  much  assistance  tntty  be  rendered  by  raonhora.  TV 
first  steps,  liowcver,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  enimsled  lo  the  gtii- 
atice  of  any  but  a  skilful  miisler.  But  in  lepetilion,  with  a  frw  nae 
of  maps,  a  youth  already  ivdi  versed  in  the  sabjcct,  may  be  enpioyed 
H'ilh  great  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

As  the  facta  of  this  science  itre  almost  infinite  in  number,  compared 
with  the  abstract  principles,  the  memory  is  of  necessity  fir  man 
concerned  ami  exercised  than  the  judgment,  or  any  other  of  the  k- 
Xive  facullies.  Many  methods  of  application  will  doubtless  suggest 
themsclvea,  in  whicli  the  various  visible  illustrations  of  tliisdepartoMii 
afforded  by  tbe  maps,  may  be  employed  to  fix  on  the  miade  of  the 
pupils  the  facta  in  i|uestion. 

Frequent  repetition  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  necessary  ihio  in 
connfction  with  this  branch  of  .study.  To  be  ready  to  lay  one's  fin- 
ger without  hesitation  on  a  town,  an  island,  a  mountatn,  the  source 
or  the  mouth  of  a  river, — to  trace  boundaries,  tatitudea  and  JonsitDde* 
on  a  map,  whether  of  large  or  of  small  proportions,  is  belieie4  to  be 
an  acquisition  of  rare  occurrence,  and  one  whicli  can  be  attained 
only  by  much  practice  and  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  ssme  pvis 
of  tbe  earth's  surface.  Tbe  pupilsmay,  in  this  subject.  likeHis«,  be  «- 
erciseU  on  the  mutual,  as  well  as  on  the  monitorial  plan.  Kach  hold- 
ing his  school  alias  before  him,  may  be  required,  when  the  mositM 
refers  to  a  place,  or  mentions  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  lesson,  to 
point  lo  il,  and  present  the  map  jmmcdialety  to  the  inspection  of  the 
pupil  next  below  him,  holding  the  atlas  so  that  the  other  can  readily 
observe  the  correctness  of  his  indication.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
direct  lii^  own  eve  lo  ibat  of  the  pupil  ne\t  above.  Should  the  latter 
fail  lo  ]K)inl  out  llie  place  named,  llic  former  may  show  it  and  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  or  a  place,  according  to  the  sysiem  of  rewards  estab- 
lished in  the  sclmol. 

The  forecoing  are  intended  merely  as  examples  of  the  manner  in 
ivhifh  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  commence  operations  on  the 
monitorial  plan.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  brief  essay,  to  trace  iKe 
•pplicaiion  of  monitorial  instruction  into  a  detail  of  methods  for  evrry 
pariicular  branch.  Employed  with  judgment  and  good  sense,  ii  may 
be  equally  n,-elid  in  ariihmctic,  grammar,  hi.slory,  pentnansiiip.  ami 
the  oleiiionis  of  practical  geometry,  as  in  any  of  the  three  branches 
alr.Mdy  inenlimied. 

Friini  ilic  preceding  remarks  and  illustrations,  ihc  following  infcr- 

I.  Tho  moniloriat  syMem  is  practicable  in  every  common  school 
nhioh  coniiiiiie,-  in  opt-taiion  long  enough  lo  give  the  teacher  a  full 
acqusimiiici'  with  his  pupils,  and  to  inspire  that  ardor  for  knowledge, 
-Bhi'-h  «ill  had  lliini  to  look  upon  their  exercises  with  pleasure,  aad 
(bo  unsns  i<f  increased  atiainmenls  as  privileges. 

-;.  TVe  (VTiioiis  of  teaching  in  which  maturity  of  judgment  is  less 
■iV ';■'"'"'■  ili.Tn.:i"i'bious  devotion  to  prescribed  dulies,  in  other  words, 
,->«f  ttwiv  uifi'haiiii.-al  parts  of  every  subject,  are  capahle  of  being  piir- 
>itv>«v«ryjw>if>if  under  a  monitor,  with  proBt  and  success, both  to  him- 
swfc  ««<(  M  his  flats 
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3.  It  is  practicable  so  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem as  to  gain  a  4cry  great  addition  to  the  value  of  instructions  im- 
parled by  adult  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  the  real  or 
supposed  objections  urged  against  its  adoption. 

'1  hese  objections,  it  may  be  added,  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
set  forth  by  persons  who  had  but  a  limited  acqaaintance  with  the 
subject,  or  they  have  been  urged  against,  not  the  legitimate  use,  but 
the  obvious  abu:^e  of  a  thing  in  itself  excellent. 

4.  It  ia  practicable  to  maintain,  under  the  monitorial  system,  as 
thorough  discipline  as  under  any  oiher  arrangement.  But  order  in 
(he  two  cases  will  not  consist  in  precisely  the  same  rules  and  observ- 
ances ;  just  as  llie  discipline  or  an  army,  or  of  any  other  community 
laboring  for  a  common  object,  and  for  mutual  benefit,  will  differ  from 
that  of  a  convent  where  silence  may  reign  indeed,  while  useful  activity 
is  banished. 

5.  The  progress  of  youth  may  be  rendered  not  only  more  rapid 
(for  that  alone  would  be  a  doubtful  recommendation),  but  also  more 
certain,  and  their  attainments  more  thorough  under  this  system,  than 
on  the  plan  generally  pursued  in  common  schools.  This  assertion, 
the  result  of  much  experience,  is  readily  perceived  to  be  in  diametri- 
cal opposition  to  the  specious,  but  unfounded  dogma,  that '  bot/s  tan- 
not  track  beys,' — a  dogma  on  which  miareprescniittion  has  often 
seized  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  utter  impracticability  of  leaching 
on  this  system, — a  dogma,  however,  which  is,  if  possible,  far  more 
Tcniole  from  the  truth,  than  that  'mtn  cannot  teach  men.' 

G.  Should  any  deem  it  impracticable  to  incite  t)ie  indolent  to  in- 
dustry and  fidelity  when  under  the  monitor,  or  to  restrain  the  intracta- 
ble from  acts  of  petty  mischief  and  the  consequent  confusion,  let  snch 
be  retained  if  they  must  be  continued  in  the  school,  wholly  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  a  master,  and  not  allowed  th^  advantage  of 
prosecuting  the  additional  study,  or  of  gainini;  the  additional  credit 
which  the  introduction  of  a  monitorial  class  will  permit  to  its  members. 

7.  In  most  exercises  il  will  be  found  practicable  for  the  monitorial 
class  or  classes,  to  carry  on  their  exercises  within  the  apartment 
allotted  to  study  and  the  instructions  ot  the  master  himself.  No 
unbecoming  vociferation  which  can  interfere  with  the  regular  duties 
of  the  school,  is  at  all  a  necessary  concomitant  of  such  recitations. 
It  should,  however,  be  strictly  enjoined,  on  l>oth  monitor  and  pupils, 
to  suppress  the  voice  as  much  as  possible  in  speaking,  to  avoid  dis- 
turbance. In  defect  of  compliance  with  this  requisition,  the  monitor 
may  be  privately  remimled  of  the  fault,  and  if  it  appear  intentional, 
the  functions  of  his  ofTicc  may  be  suspended  or  wholly  removed. 
A  pupil  may  be  sent  from  the  class  for  a  first  oflence,  or  wholly  re- 
moved from  it  for  repealed  violgition.ii  of  this  necessary  restriction. 
The  (luick  eye  of  an  experienced  teacher  will  readily  distinguish  be- 
tween the  activity  of  liusiness,  and  the  irregular  action  accompanying 
idle  conversation,  even  tliough  both  should  be  carried  on  in  a  whisper. 

The  subject  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  connected  with  school  ' 
discipline  in  general,  does  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  this  essay. 
But  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  matter  so  far  as  to  indicate  the 
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nature  of  the  rewards  connected  with  monitorial  instruction.  TbeM, 
I  un  inclined  tu  think,  should  all  be  of  a  nature  to  inSueoce  lir 
moral  sense,  the  honor,  or  the  emulation  of  the  scholar-  MerceDin 
motives  are  among  the  worst  which  can  be  presented  to  youth  in  fo- 
nection  with  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  tlie  attempt  to  coenx 
attention  to  the  duties  of  a  class,  by  violence  from  the  monitor,  can 
never  long  succeed.  A  far  belter  course  is  to  exclude  the  negligent 
and  disorderly  from  such  classes,  and  reward  the  attentive  by  mariu 
of  merit  given  by  the  monitor,  with  the  understanding  that  ihej  in; 
ever  subject  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  teacher,  if  on  eumi- 
nalion  they  shall  be  found  defective.  The  faithful  mouitor  may  be 
rewarded  iti  a  similar  manner;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  (be  teacher. 
may  be  compensated  with  the  privilege  of  pursuing  some  brancbe^  ol' 
study  not  embraced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  school.  la  ibis 
manner  will  inlelleciual  and  moral  merit  meet  an  intellectual  and 
moral  reward;  the  privilege  of  partaking  the  higher  |>]easures  of  edu- 
cation, will  be  reserved  for  those  who  manifest  a  disposition  to  prize 
and  improve  them. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  let  the  monitorial  system  be  admitt«i 
so  far  as  to  give  the  ndult  tencher  all  llie  aid  which  it  is  c^abieof 
affording,  but  not  to  diminish  the  amount  of  his  own  instructions.  Ii 
sbould,  in  no  instance,  be  employed  as  a  substitule  for  the  talents  and 
information  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  master,  much  less  lo 
supply  hia  deficiencies  in  dignity  or  authority.  It  should  never  be 
committed  to  the  weak  and  indolent,  and  should  never  be  expected  to 
create  knowhdge,  or  even  to  insure  its  acquisition,  except  so  far  as  it 
can  prompt  inquiry,  nnd  lead  to  the  sources  of  information.  Let  it  be 
employed  to  invigorate  effort,  hut  not  merely  to  give  an  air  of  activity, 
which,  aAcr  all,  may  be  little  more  than  useless  bustle  and  formalitr. 

Neither  the  teacher,  the  patriot,  nor  the  philanthropist,  would  wisb 
for  the  adoption  of  monitorial  instruction  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  seeming  education  to  the  jioor,  which,  in  reality,  only  serves  lo 
degrade  their  condition,  augment  iheir  dependence,  and  enable  the 
rich  to  begin  thus  early  to  prescribe  their  future  destiny,  and  mar, 
rather  than  brighten,  their  prospects  in  life;  a  proceeding  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  of  freemen,  and  opposed  to  the  ear- 
liest practice  of  our  pilgrim  father::. 

Finally,  let  not  the  monitorial  system  he  attempted  in  a  community 
not  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of 
education.  Otherwise  there  will  be  danger  that  the  duty  of  monitors 
will  be  performed  with  little  spirit,  and  less  efficiency ;  and  that  the 
prejudices  of  parents  will,  through  ignorance  or  artful  misrepresenta- 
tion, be  enlisted  in  direct  opposition  lo  their  true  interests.  The  task 
of  Sisyphus  Mould  be  enviable,  compared  to  that  of  a  teacher  under 
these  circumstances. 
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AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

[circular.] 

The  first  anniversary  of  this  new  institution  terminated  its  sittings 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  the  present  month. 

The  number  of  delegates  in  attendance — the  essays  produced  and 
read — the  oral  communications  of  members  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  education,  and  of  the  inter- 
ests of  learning  and  morality  in  their  respective  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— together  with  the  presence  of  several  learned  foreigners,  from 
some  of  whom  communications  were  received — all  tend  to  inspire  the 
belief  that  the  American  Lyceum  may  become  eminently  serviceable 
in  collecting  and  diffusing  information  on  matters  intimately  connect* 
ed  with  our  national  harmony  and  prosperity. 

Several  of  the  essays  which  were  read  at  the  anniversary,  and  oth- 
ers since  received  by  the  Executive  Committee,  are  deemed  to  be 
worthy  of  extensive  distribution. 

There  are  no  subjects  within  the  range  of  elementary  and  practi- 
cal education— of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
youth  of  our  country — that  may  not  be  treated  of  by  those  persons  in 
any  part  of  the  Union,  who  are  best  qualified  to  write  upon  them,  and 
whose  productions^  presented  and  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, may,  when  approved,  be  extended  in  the  form  of  pamphlets, 
tracts,  or  treatises,  to  the  constitaeot  country,  town,  and  village  Ly- 
ceums, and  to  every  member  of  the  National  Institution. 

An  agency  may  thus  be  created,  which  will  render  this  institution 
not  only  national  and  patriotic,  but  which  will  enable  it  to  fulfill  all 
the  objects  of  an  American  Society  '^  for  the  diffusion  of  use- 


ful KNOWLEDGE." 


This  agency  may  be  extended,  as  far  as  circumstances  may  render 
it  expedient,  to  Mexico  and  South  America. 

It  may  co-operate,  on  terms  of  reciprocal  benefit,  with  any  Euro- 
pean Society,  of  a  similar  beneficent  character. 

The  publications  of  the  institution  may  be  distributed  at  cost,  or 
below  cost,  if  funds  should  be  obtained  to  justify  such  a  reduction. 

Lyceums  in  all  parts  of  the  country  may  participate  in  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  concentration  of  knowledge  and  effort,  in  proportion  to 
the  funds  which  they  may  contribute. 

Essays  produced  at  any  Lyceum,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Ly- 
ceum, may  be  forwarded  to  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  if  ap- 
proved at  its  annual  meeting,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  an  extent  corresfpondent  with  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  institution. 

The  following  constitutional  regulations  for  obtaining  the  funds  in- 
dispensable, to  the  successful  operation  of  the  American  Lyceum,  was 
adopted  at  the  late  anniversary  meeting : 

Any  person  paying  to  the  Treasurer  $100,  shall  be  a  life  Director 
of  the  institution. 
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Any  poreon  pajfing  !^20,  shall  become  a  life  member. 
Any  person  paying  $3  annunlly,  shall,  when  elected  by  the  Eieo- 
tive  Comniilice,  be  a  uiember  <iuriug  the  coutinuaace  of  such  anDn) 
pavnienL 

Those  Id  Mliora  lliis  circular  is  sent,  if  ihey  approve  of  the  objecd 
of  the  institution,  are  respecitully  inrited  to  became  either  denary 
membera,  or  diiectocH,  and  lo  forward  their  benefactions  to  Willum 
Forrest,  Treasurer,  City  of  New  YorL,  and  iofbrmatioD  of  tlusfiet 
to  TuBODORp.  DwroHT,  jr.  Corresponding  Secretary. 
By  direction  i>f  the  Executive  CommilUe, 

3.  GRISCOH,  Catairwtwt.  . 
Wm.  B.  Kinney,  Recording  Secretary. 
New  York,  May  27tA,  1832. 
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Aheiiic*'!  Schobl  ABr^Tl'  SaCIETV. 

A  Society  to  proniDle  iIih  cuiae  of  Educslion  bv  school  agrnciea  and  cifc»l 
teacher*,  was  funned  nt  Andurer,  Mucb.,  on  Uie  13th  of  Jul^,  1^32.  to  be  4le(i{;- 
nated  by  lbs  nnmB  of  '  Tbe  AnnerLcan  School  Agenla'  Society."     From  the  li- 
ficial  report  of  the   pmcerdinga,  u  publUbed  in  the  JeotatJ  of  HunMiBily,  «• 
leun  IliKt  tlie  following  officen  were  duly  L'lecled  ^— 
Sahuei    F*r>i>r.  Ejh|.,  I'renident. 
3.  a.  llu.1..  Vice  PreHident. 
Mir.i)  P.  J E IT ETT,  Recording  Secretary. 
Jr>(iiii  lIui.nnunK,  liret  Correipoiiilin;  Secrelury. 

DirfcMrs.—lU-v.  Professor  Emeraon,  ofAndover^  Tboraas  Cinrk,  Lob-»II  , 
F.  A.  IJnrton,  Andoiper;  Reed  Wilkinson  ;  Oagood  Jolinaon,  AndoTer  ;  W.  C- 
Waudljrid<-tf.  Uoslon  :  Rev.  Milton  Badger,  Andover. 

CoTrespimtHus  Scrrctaries.—Ktv.  B,  O,  Peers,  Lexington,  Ky.  ;  C.  D.  Brad- 
ford,  Ciiidnnali,  Obi» ;  Hon.  Benjamin  Park,  Salem.  Ls. ;  Rev.  I'reaideav 
lleecher.Jiicksonville,  II.;  Hev.  Dr  Nelson,  Pulmyni  i  W.  G.  Hunt.  Nashvitit, 
Tenn.;  Rev.  Ilr  Woods, TuBcalooaa,Alii  i  Dt  Butler,  Furl  (iibson.  Mi.;  Lu- 
cius Duncan,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Moses  B.  Sew,  Pensacula,  Fa.  ;  Rtv.  Sei^oo 
Taylor,  Aut'UHta,  Ga.  -,  Rev.  George  lining.  Columbia.  S.  C. ;  Protessor  Gov, 
Washinnton,  Pa. ;  Mr  Curtis,  Preceplnr  Richmond.  Va. ;  Dr  Thomas  Sewd). 
Waabiniiton,  D.  C. ;  Samuel  Suillh,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  James  McGrour,  Cecil 
County ,''Md  -,  Milton  Hall,  Rhode  Island  ;  Rev.  Mr  Gate,  Oneida  Inalilule,  .\ 
Y. ;  Pror.^»B..r  Olmstead.  New  Haven,  Ct ;  Professor  Fowler,  Midifleburv,  \l.  : 
Rev.  MrFat.iSM'oith,  Nciv  Hampton,  N.  II. ;  Peter  A.  Bcinsniade,  Aiigusti, 
Maine. 

A  meelini;  iif  llio  above  Society  is  lo  be  held  in  Andover.  on  llie  Grst  Mondir 
of  August,  in>.t.  at  :t  o'clock,  P.  S\.-,  w  ben  a  full  report  of  the  plan,  objecli,  and 
advantages  of  tliu  -jociely  is  (-.^pei:tfd. 

Ptjni.ii-  SninoL!  ]]«  LowE[.L,  Mils. 
We  have  been  favored  bv  line  of  fhc  Tcnrlirts  in  Lowell,  with  a  copy  of  a 
small  pamphlet  enlilleil  ''Ri-aulnliond  fur  l!i«  Public  Schools  of  the  town  of 
Lowell :  adopted  by  Ihe  School  Cominitlep,  Afay,  1032;'  from  tvhiph,  and  from 
other  aiillienj.ie  sources,  wh  are  happy  lo  know  that  if  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart  have  not  kept  pace  uilli  the  almost  unparalleled  physical 

Srowlh  of  this  infant  city,  llic  cuanlians  of  children  and  youlli  in  that  lemon 
Kve  by  no  means  been  idle.  The  old  district  school  system  has  been  fonnd  in- 
etKcient  under  the  existing  circuoistanceE  of  that  place,  md  another  bM  aceerd- 
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inijly  beensntwlitutediniUitetd.  We  should  Up  ^Inii  la  insert  the  <  RegulHtlana' 
entire,  but  we  huce  only  room  nl  thia  lime,  to  present   n  fuw  luuliag  ftalnres  : 
from  which,  however,  wa  truit  tb^t  il  will  be  uLivious  llmL  much  of  the  gaud, 
spirit  or  improTenienI  preruls  there,  and  thil  n  foundation  hu  been  Jaid,  qb^  % 
.  which  a  noble  ■uperslructnre  ia  destined  yet  to  [iae.  • 

There  are  three  grades  of  ■choola ;  Pnmant  Sdtools,  GrainmaT  Schools,  and  a 
High  School.  The  tirst  are  for  children  tiomjour  to  ttrcH  years  of  age,  and  un- 
til they  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the  GrammBi  Schools.  The  eieroises  ate 
Reading,  Sputling,  and  Colloquial  Instruction.  When  the  pupils  leave  these 
•cliuols,  they  enter  those  of  IhefMoniJ  giade,  or  the  Gronmar  SclioaU.  In  these 
ore  tanoht  the  common  branches  of  an  English  Education,  viz:  lieading,  Spell- 
ing, Writing,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  a ud  Geography,  Thu  High  School 
is  designed  both  to  perfect  the  English  Educaliun  wliich  i«  begim  in  the  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools :  and  also  to  tit  young  men  for  College  ;  and  the  course 
of  inslru'^tion  is  probably  as  extended  and  tliorough,  as  in  any  school  instituted 
for  the  sime  purpose. 

For  admiasian  to  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  pupils  must  undergo  an  examina- 
tion in  the  branches  required  in  the  schools  which  they  have  last  attended,  and 
must  bring  a  certilicale  of  the  same,  as  well  aa  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Ti'schers  in  all  the  schools  are  required  to  be  punctual  in  their  attend- 
nnce  al  the  hours  appointed  for  opening  the  achoqls,  and  also  regular  in  regar4 
to  the  hours  of  closing  them  ;  and  during  school  hours  they  are  required  tu  de- 
vote  themselves  exclualTely  to  the  business  of  the  school,  and  to  exercise  a  gen- 
oial  care  and  oversig-htoftlie  pupils,  as  well  Out  of  school  as  within  i  also  to  lake 
special  care  of  the  building,  appurlenancea,  furniture,  bmiks,  &c. 

AH  children  belonging  to  the  schools  are  required  to  be  present  within  ten 
minutes  aller  the  hour  for  opening  Ihem)  and  at\er  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  doors  are  effectually  closed  against  them  in  the  High  Scliaol ;  but  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  the  teacher  may  sometimes  admit  tardy  children 
afler  the  ten  minutes  are  expired,  if  in  his  opinion  ilcon  be  done  with  propriety  ; 
though  not  without  some  notice  of  their  fault.  The  teacher  may  require  of  the 
parent,  master,  oi  guardian,  a  note,  staling  the  clause  of  dels;  or  absence,  when- 
ererit  exists.  These  notes  orcertiticatesmust  be  dated,  and  must  state  delinilely 
the  time  or  nmounlof  absence.  If  a  pupil  is  absent  more  than  two  weeks,  un- 
less sick  or  out  of  town,  he  loses  bis  connsclion  with  the  school. 

The  books  used,  studies  putiued,  and  eiorciseB  required  by  a  given  clasa, 
shall  inallEheschools,  be  aucli  and  such  only  OS  the  board  of  officers  of  the  I'ub- 
lie  Schools  sbail  require  ;  but  '  the  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall 
commence  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer.'  None  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  Schools,  unless  furniahed  with  all  the  books  and  utensila  required. 

The  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  their  pupils  as  conaUnlly  employed  as 
possihte,  and  to  exercise  an  energetic,  prudent,  and  firm  discipline ;  and  lu  case, 
of  t^stinacy,  lutpenjion  front  school  for  a  time  is  permitted ;  and  jn  extreme 
cases,  apuiiion.  There  is  room,  however,  for  restoration  in  certain  circumalan- 
ces.  when  both  the  Committee  and  Teacher  think  it  expedient. 

Each  Teacher  is  required  to  keep  a  full  and  accuiate  record  of  all  mttlen 
pertaining  to  ibr  .'School ;  which  he  is  required  to  exhibit  to  the  Board  of  Visit- 
ors at  the  jiii!i|jr  ,-i,iiiiinalions,  to  be  held  once  in  each  term  ;  and  he  ii  also  to  ex- 
hibit a  full  ii-|>nrt  .in.juailv.  Kvery  teacher  is  elected,  and  his  salary  Tnt*d  annu- 
ally i  but  miv  111"  111.  any  lime  removed  by  the  Board,  to  whom  he  is  responiible. 
His  continunnce  in  office  is  to  depend  only  on  his  merits  as  a  Ttackrr. 

""       '  "        ■'      —lists  of  any   number  of  gentlemen,  not  exceeding  twelve. 


sen  annimllv  for  the  purpose,  who  are  required  ta  organise,  by  appoini 
ir  proper  olHcers,  together  with  sub- Co  mm  it  tees  ;  and  —■  —  ■--  "■ —  ■ 
"■his  Snid  meet  teeularlv  once  a  month 

the   l^aehers  ai 


their  proper  olHcers,  together  with  sub-Col 
various  dulies.     This  Sun)  meet  tegul--'- 


Isrlj  once  a  month  throuehoul 
anu  cxercjae  a  lun  anu  aiiuosL  umi/"'*"'^  «-.«.«-  .*..«h  iI...  n  ..-^Io 
Schools. 


eight  in  nnmber, 
clion  of  «i37  indi- 
e  evening  cliufes. 
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between  xeveti  and  iiine  o'clock,  appropriated  to  workmen,  apprenttcec,  and 
children,  who  can  spare  no  time  from  their  daily  labors  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day.  There  are  two  classes ;  the  one  for  the  juvenile  and  less  advanced  pa* 
pifs,  and  the  other  for  adults,  workmen,  servants,  and  apprentices.  In  both,  the 
most  anxious  desire  to  learn  is  said  to  prevail.  They  have  separate  places  fiir 
their  studies,  and  the  expense  is  defrayed  bv  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  is  < 
another  school  for  adults  which  is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  ta^' 
pursues  the  mutual  instruction  system.  London  Journal  of  EduaUian, 

Deaf  axd  Dumb. 

There  are  upwards  of  six  thousand  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  UiuM 

States,  about  400  of  whom  are  now  receiving  instruction  at  the  diflferent  instHo^ 

tions.     About  700  have  left  these  institutions  after  receiving  more  or  less  iai^ 

struction  ;  leaving  5,000,  who  are  receiving  no  instruction  whatever.  ^\ 

Vermoxt  Literary  and  Scientific  Ikstitutioh. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brandon,  Vt.  have  contributed  $7,500  to  the  establishimat 
of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  in  that  place.  A  ffood  brick  boilding , 
100  feet  by  33,  and  four  stories  high,  is  about  to  be  erected.  Provision  is  alsi> 
making  for  manual  labor  in  connection  with  the  Institution.  A  Female  depart* 
ment  is  also  contemplated,  to  be  located  about  half  a  mile  distant  ^m  the  former. 


NOTICE. 


The  Life  of  David,  King  of  Israel,  by  the  author  of  Bible  Sketches.  Il- 
lustrated with  a  variety  of  original  cuts,  a  map  of  the  Travels  of  David, 
and  an  appendix  of  reference,  &c.  Written  for  the  American  SundaT 
School  Union,  and  revised  by  the  Committee  of  PublicatioD.  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia,  18  mo.  pp.  276. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  we  have  seen  to  transfer  the  graphic  character,  which 
so  enchants  us  in  some  of  the  modern  historical  novels,  to  a  child's  book  of  sa- 
cred history  ;  and  we  are  much  gratified  with  the  execution  and  the  effect  of  the 
plan.  Instead  of  the  simple  narrative  of  events,  of  which  the  child  will  of  course 
lay  the  scene  in  America,  and  thus  misapprehend  many  of  the  particulars,  we 
are  presented  with  the  persons  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes  where  they  lived 
and  acted.  The  landscape,  the  buildings,  the  customs  of  Palestine,  are  intro- 
duced and  described,  as  they  must  have  been,  in  connection  with  the  occur- 
rences ;  and  tlie  vividness  of  conception,  which  this  course  produces,  is  made 
to  throw  that  charm  of  reality  around  truth,  which  has  been  so  often  the  means 
of  making  fiction  more  attractive.  We  have  never  re»d  many  of  the  scenes  in 
the  life  of  David,  with  so  much  interest,  or  with  so  full  conception  of  all  that 
occurred,  as  in  this  little  work  ;  and  it  has  led  us  to  think  more  than  once  of  tlie 
remark,  that  if  all  books  were  written  well  for  children,  they  would  be  best 
adapted  to  adults. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  uncommonly  simple,  and  yet  it  is  chaste,  and  often 
elegant.  The  descriptions  have  sometimes  the  charm  of  poetry,  without  any  of 
its  obscuriW  ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  attempts  to  draw  off  the  mind  mutt 
the  train  ot  events  by  forced  allusion,  or  reflections,  which  we  think  an  impor- 
tant  feature  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  There  are,  indeed,  some  singular  and  abrupt 
departures  from  this  general  character,  and  sometimes  from  the  general  sim- 
plicity of  style,  which  we  think  should  be  corrected ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  author  or  editor.  We  regard  the  work 
generally,  as  a  model  for  sacred  narrative,  whether  in  the  Sabbath  school,  or  from 
the  press  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  as  useful  to  the  teacher  who  will  study 
it,  as  it  will  be  entertaining  to  the  pupil.  The  spirit  of  the  *  Bible  Sketches'  m 
fully  maintained,  and  we  trust  the  author  will  not  suffer  so  decided  a  talent  for 
this  species  of  writing  to  remain  unemployed.  We  can  discover  nothing  in  this 
work  which  any  believer  in  the  Bible  could  find  objectionable — and  we  belie?* 
its  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  known. 
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Art.  I. — ^Rewards  and  Punishments. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  0enzel. 

[We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  essay  on  one  of  the  most  impor*> 
tant  points  in  education,  from  one  of  the  most  able  livinff  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Germany.  We  are  sure  it  will  furnish  many  yaiuable  hints  to  those 
who  will  read  it  attentively ;  while  we,  and  many  of  our  readers  perhaps,  may 
not  be  prepared  to  assent  to  all  its  statements.] 

Some  moralists,  in  treating  of  rewards  and  punishments,  endeaTor 
to  destroy  them  entirely.     They  say : — 

'  We  ought  to  avoid  that  which  is  evil  and  ut^ust,  because  it  is 
evil  and  unjust ;  and  we  should  do  that  which  is  good  and  rights  6e» 
cause  it  is  good  and  right y  without  any  reference  to  reward  or  pun^ 
ishment.  It  is  this  disinterestedness  and  purity,  without  the  excite- 
ment of  any  external  motive,  which  constitutes  the  principal  value  of 
virtue.  Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  educator  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost,  to  represent  virtue  to  children  as  an  object  of  love,  and 
vice  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.  He  should  excite  the  feelings  of  his 
pupils  in  favor  of  unconditional  duty,  and  tell  them  on  every  occa- 
sion, '  that  when  they  avoid  evil  and  do  good,  they  do  nothing  more 
than  their  duty,  and  what  they  are  under  pbligation  to  do,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  excited  to  do  it,  either  by  the  expectation  of  re- 
ward, or  by  the  apprehension  of  punishment.  They  must  seek  the 
true  reward  in  themselves,  in  their  hearts  and  consciences ;  and,  be- 
fore all  things,  they  must  fear  the  decisions  of  the  internal  judge  and 
avenger  of  every  kind  of  iniquity.' ' 

This  is  all  very  proper,  but  it  is  not  even  sufficient  for  the  adult 
who  is  a  complicated,  sensual,*  rational  being,  consisting  of  body 
united  with  soul,  and  still  less  ^ill  it  answer  for  children.  We  all 
need  further  motives  to  counteract  our  appetites  and  passions, — to  in- 
duce us  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  just.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  with  the  child,  who  is  almost  entirely  a  sensual  being,  all 
his  sufferings  and  joys  proceeding  from  a  sensual  source.  Bodily 
pleasure  and  bodily  pain,  with  hope  and  fear,  possess  almost  irresisti- 
ble power  over  the  mind,  before  reason  is  developed. 

Rewards  and  punishments  can  never  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in 
education,  because  it  cannot  at  once  unfold  and  perfect  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  It  must  remedy  defects,  and  produce  salutary 
habits. 

However,  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  observed  between 
the  application  of  rewards,  and  that  of  punishments.  Rewards  may 
be  dispensed  with  much  more  easily  than  punishments.  How  can 
we  reform  and  improve  the  uncultivated  and  froward  child,  withoat 

*  Sensual  and  sensuality ^  in  this  eisay,  are  used  in  their  original  and  philo- 
sophical sense. 
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punishmcul,  or  what  is  the  same  tbio^,  without  r 
inclination  to  sensual  pleasure,  by  opposing  to  it  sensual  pain.  Suilt- 
bly  directeii  punishmenta  are  not  iujurious;  indeed  ihey  are  often  the 
only  means  to  reclaim  the  erring.  Tliis  is  not  exactly  the  case  wi(h 
rewards.  However  cautiously  and  judiciously  thi;y  may  be  appliwl, 
they  are  always  liable  to  be  atieuded  with  injurious  consei]u<rnci^ 
They  accualom  the  cbild  to  expect  a  reward  for  all  the  good  thai  he 
does,  and  tend  lo  make  his  virtues  seliisli.  In  adult  age,  he  suppo^s 
things  musit  take  the  same  course,  aud  expects  that  his  good  deeds 
will  meet  with  aclcnowledgmeuts,  thanks,  and  rewards.  But  the 
man,  who  in  his  cbilJhood  has  been  accustomed  to  have  his  tirtuc^ 
rewarded,  when  he  conies  to  mingle  with  the  world,  will  be  sadly 
disappointed  in  his  claims  and  expeciations.  When  the  world  re- 
pays his  best  endeavors  with  neglect  and  ingrRlilnde,  when  the  result 
utterly  disappoints  his  hopes,  when  be  sees  vice  surrounded  with 
pleasure,  while  virtue  is  sufTering,  the  ignorant,  and  perhaps  proAi^te 
man,  who  despises  all  human  and  divine  authority,  honored  and  ap- 
plauded, while  the  wise,  honest,  and  active  philanthropist  is  orer- 
looked,  or  despised, — what  is  the  consequence?  Is  he  not  likely  to 
became  unhappy  in  his  situation  1  Is  not  his  zeal  fur  doing  sood 
liable  to  abate  J  And  tinally,  does  not  such  a  man  often  renounce 
virtue  himself?  It  is,  therefore,  very  injurious,  to  he  educated  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  rewards. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  one  point  always  in  view,  in  which  not  otjy 
punishments,  but  also  rewards,  are  in  ilii?  Iiiirhest  degree  fwoper. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  fetO,  ili  .i  '   i'-^rff,  from  ilt 

very  nature,  at  all  timrs,  and  icltlmri  .',,  nrfiiuil ;  and 

llint  vice  is  eiiually  injurious.     It  i^  :  ■■■■.  todwdl  apon 

this  truth  through  the  course  of  eiliic;ititiii,  hecau^  it  is  not  alivays 
evident  in  common  life.  The  habit,  which  is  actjuired,  during  edu- 
cation, of  considering  virtue  as  carryin;;  with  it  ultimate  reward,  and 
vice  ultimate  punishment,  coumerbalauces  the  impression,  which  the 
irregularity  of  human  affairs  might  otiterwise  make,  and  conduces 
powerfully  to  a  faith  in  another  and  better  world,  where  the  wht^e 
enigma  of  human  life  will  be  solved,  and  the  necessary  consequences 
of  good  and  evil  will  be  manifest.  Everything  in  education  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  upon  the  manner  of 
their  application.  Si:icc,  then,  in  dealing  with  sensual,  rational  man, 
we  cannot  entirely  dispense  with  rewards  and  punishments,  we  must 
establish  the  principles  oK  their  application,  and  discover  the  most 
suitable  kinds,  which  are  proper  for  given  circumstances. 

In  the  application  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  educator  will 
do  well  to  observe  the  following  suggestions : — 

1.  Since  that  which  is  good  and  right  ought  to  be  done,  because 
it  is  good  and  right,  without  reference  to  reward  or  punishment,  it 
follows,  that  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  are  ever  to  be  cmploved, 
eo  long  as  other  means  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  educator  to  keep 
hii  pupils  in  the  way  of  their  duty. 
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2.  lo  his  whole  course  of  education  and  instruction,  the  teacher 
should  exhibit  such  inducements  to  obedience,  activity,  exercise  of 
talents,  and  love  of  order,  as  will,  in  a  great  measure,  remove  the  oc- 
casion of  transgressing  his  commands,  and  of  the  consequent  punish- 
ment ;  and  let  obedience  and  learning  carry  with  them  "their  own 
rewards. 

3.  It  is  only  merit,  diligence,  acquisition  by  close  application,  and 
not  talents,  and  particular  gifts  of  nature,  that  can  justify  any  claims 
to  rewards.  In  no  case  ought  the  effects  of  incapacity  and  of  inno- 
cent weakness  to  be  punished.  It  is  merely  neglect,  levity,  and 
indolence,  with  the  effects  of  a  perverted  will,  that  are  punishable.    • 

4.  Rewards  should  only  please,  excite,  and  animate ;  without  pro- 
ducing, by  any  means,  vanity,  pride  and  haughtiness.  In  the  same 
manner,  punishments  ought  to  be  such  as  to  awaken  a  desire  for  that 
which  is  good ;  they  should  warn,  and  restrain  from  evil,  and  not 
produce  in  the  child  any  distrust  in  his  own  powers.  Rewards  should 
never  appear  to  be  distinctions ;  and  punishments  should  be  consid- 
ered as  evils  inflicted  out  of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice. 

5.  Rewards  and  punislnnents  should  be  only  sparingly  applied,  or 
they  lose  their  beneficial  influence.  By  their  frequent  use,  the  mind 
either  becomes  insensible  to  their  influence,  or  it  obtains  an  erroneous 
impression,  that  mankind,  in  all  their  actions,  are  to  be  influenced 
only  by  that  which  is  to  them  personally  profitable  or  injurious. 

6.  The  more  sensual  the  man  is,  and  the  more  he  lives  merely  for 
the  present  and  for  himself,  and  the  younger  he  is,  so  much  the 
sooner  afler  the  act  must  reward  or  punishmen^  be  applied.  On  the 
contrary,  the  older  the  child,  the  more  he  must  be  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect his  reward  or  punishment  at  a  distance ;  and  the  more  must  he 
be  taught  to  hope  or  fear  the  remote  consequences. 

7.  Rewards  and  punishments  should  never  be  applied  by  the  edu- 
cator, till  after  he  has  fully  weighed  the  circumstances,  in  a  dispas- 
sionate state  of  mind,  with  perfect  impartiality.  Every  indiscr-etion, 
every  mistake  in  the  circumstances,  every  perceptible  favoritism  for 
an  individual,  effaces  from  the  heart  of  the  child  whatever  is  benefi- 
cial in  reward  or  punishment ;  that  is,  the  sense  of  its  propriety  and 
necessity.  The  passionate  man  always  commits  errors.  He  mistakes 
the  good,  or  overvalues  it  in  his  'reward.  That  which  is  wrong  is 
equally  misunderstood,  and  attributed  to  the  worst  motives,  and  pun- 
ished with  excessive  severity.  Putnshment  should  never  be  applied 
in  anger,  and  still  less,  with  a  sneer,  or  scorn,  or  an  air  of  triumph  ; 
but  rather,  always  with  marks  of  compassfcn  for  the  child.  Children 
should  feel,  that  the  educator  is  compelled  to  the  measure,  and  that 
it  is  disagreeable  to  him.  When  he  imprndently  punishes,  he  neces- 
sarily alienates  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  fosters  a  refractory,  tur- 
bulent disposition ;  but  when  punishment  is  properly  applied,  it  leaves 
a  permanent,  good  impression,  and  the  educator  is  esteemed  and  be- 
loved as  a  father. 

Rewards  should  perhaps  be  more  sparingly  applied  than  punish- 
ments ;  for,  we  should  be  cautious  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  selfishnen. 
It  is  injurious  to  have  the  question  always  at  hand ;  l^^at  good  triU 
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that  do  me?  For  a  general  rule,  the  approbation  of  (he  leaclier, 
'  /  am  glad,  my  child,  you  hare  dime  right'  is  r  sufficient  reward  for 
all  moral  conduct.*  In  no  case  sKuidd  il  be  encoiiraged  liy  a  deler- 
mined,  precise  premium.  Rewnrds,  wlicn  proper,  belong  onl;  to 
diligence  and  actifiiy,  and  nre  designed  to  iinimate  children  to  these 
purposes,  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  oliediciice,  justice,  pcaccable- 
neas,  and  kindness,  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course, 
carrying  ita  own  reward  ;  though  on  ihesc  occniions,  a  Hord  of  appto- 
balion  may  be  proper,  to  mnke  the  children  sensible  of  the  pleasure 
which  iheir  good  conduct  affords  their  lencher.  No  rewards  are 
proper  in  the  religious  part  of  education ;  for,  they  rrright  tead  lo  tbe 
opinion,  that  mankind  could  merit  the   faidr  of  God   by  their  good 

Kind  or  RiiTAnDS. 
We  most  be  allowed  (o  repeat,  that  by  rewards,  we  should  oetn 
design  to  distinguish  children;  but  merely  to /)/ea<;e  ihcm,  aiid  to 
animate  them  to  activity.  Rewards  are  only  to  be  considered  in  liie 
tatter  point  of  view.  The  following  question  D.itur.dly  arises :  On 
what  dbes  this  innocent  and  l>arnilesa  joy  of  children  depend  1  It  ■■ 
this  joy,  this  sprightliness,  which  sastains  the  natural  sctiTity  of  the 
child,  and  affords  hint  the  chief  sntisfactiou  which  he  has  in  his  earl; 
life.  A  friendly  look,  an  approving  word  of  his  educator,  informs  the 
child  of  the  love  and  the  satisfaction  of  hi?  teacher.  Everything  ibat 
gently  excites  the  senses,  which  shines  or  sparkles,  tvhtch  he  can  use 
in  his  infantile  plays,  produces  this  joy — the  simplest  and  cheapest,  as 
much  as  the  complicated  and  the  cosily,  and  often  more — the  single 
flower,  often  more  than  ihe  tree  in  full  bloom.  If  the  inclination  and 
the  activity  o^  his  soul  ate  once  directed  to  any  object,  then  every- 
thing which  belongs  lo  it,  even  the  least,  is  important :  and  if  this 
activity  is  directed  to  anything  mental,  to  what  the  child  is  lenrniD^, 
then  it  is  easy  to  maintain  this  excited  activity,  and  to  give  it  suitable 


The  educntor  observes  this  inclination,  employs  it  regularly  for  his 
purpose,  and  makes  the  gratification  of  the  innocent  wishes  of  the 
child,  the  reward  of  his  diligence  and  of  his  good  conduct.  In  itie 
distribution  of  reward?,  particularly  of  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  nued  not  be  sparing  if  he 
can  only  give  them,  by  his  instruciions,  a  value  in  the  view  of  the 
chiht ;  l(tr  this  can  be  in  no  respect  injurious.  Hut  he  will  be  cau- 
tious in  the  selection  of  Ihosc  grHtitications  which  arc  liable  to 
Htrenglhen  sensuality,  and  weaken  the  lasie  for  menial  eiijojnirnt. 

The  more  rewards,  as  well  a<  punishments,  appear  as  the  natural 
eSecl  of  previous  action,  the  better.     The  natural  connection  of  good 

*  TtM  anlhor  «l3P  where  considers  the  tTnnngTfsaions  of  kcNoo]  etiitdrpn  of  two 
kinds  ;  first,  spefijic,  or  infractions  of  tlie  positive  laws  of  ilie  fcliool ;  and 
lecondly.iBwo/.or  Biioh  as  ariao  from  a  bad  tamper  and  disposilion.  The  Ibinier 
Admit,  or  rallier  demand,  epecific  privations  or  penalties,  as  puninlinienls  ;  the 
latter  musl  be  reprimanded  at  discreiion,  accoriliiig  to  the  disposilicn  of  lb* 
•Uld,  tke  nMureofth*  offence,  and  oilier  ci 
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with  agreeable  cod  sequences,  and  of  evil  with  disngreeable,  places 
good  in  a  cheerful,  agreeable  point  of  light,  und  evil  in  a  bad, 
hateful  view,  and  excites  a  natural  love  for  the  one,  and  a  natural 
aversion  to  the  other.  This  kind  of  reward,  where  practicable,  sbuuld 
always  hare  reference  to  the  nature  of  that  which  will  obtain  the  re- 
ward. Such  rewards  become  the  teore  suitable  to  the  end,  because 
they  imitate  nature,  and  iheir  pK^iety  ia  easily  understood  by 
children.* 

The  case  is  very  different  with  those  rewards,  by  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  excite  the  emulation  of  children,  in  order,  by  that  means, 
to  attain  to  a  more  extensire  design.  The  awaking  of  emulalion  is 
itt  itself  a  very  doubtful  expedient ;  for,  emulation  too  easily  becomes 
ambition  ;  if  not  immediately,  }et  at  some  future  time.  What  educator 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  in  the  lea^t  to  such  a  destructive  pas- 
aion.f  Though  we  must  not  cea^ie  to  excite  a  laudable  emulation, 
where  it  is  too  weak,  and  we  must  employ  it  as  a  proper  means  for 
proilncing  activity,  yet  it  must  be  with  the  greatesi  caution.  Whether 
it  is  suitable  to  employ  rewards  to  awaken  and  maintain  this  feeling, 
is  another  question,  which  we  might  deny,  particularly  if  these  re- 
wards lead  to  actual  distinction.  The  only  honor,  (and  this  we  say 
with  the  most  perfect  conviction,)  which  children  ought  to  strive 
after,  is  that  which  is  comprehended  in  this  truth, '  that  he,  who  does 
that  which  is  just  and  good,  will  be  valued  and  beloved  by  good  and 
honorable  men. 'J  If  we  seek  to  make  this  truth  appear  lovely  to 
children,  and' excite  emulation  in  this  way,  we  are  sure  that  they  will 
take  no  direction  which  is  false,  or  injurious  to  morality.  For  this 
purpose,  there  are  needed  no  ranks,  no  tables  of  merit,  and  in  general, 
no  signs  of  distinction.  These  are  foreign  to  the  infantile  relation  ; 
they  merely  corrupt,  and  lead  away  the  spirita  and  exertions  of  chil- 
dren, from  that  which  is  truly  good  and  beautiful,  and  turn  them 
towards  an  empty  show.  If  a  sense  or'  taste  for  everything  that  is 
good,  honorable,  and  beautiful,  is  produced  in  the  pupil,  he  certainly 
will  not  remain  insensible  to  true  honor  ;  and  it  is  very  injurious  lo 
employ  external  signs  and  rewards,  in  order  to  excite  honorable  feel- 
ing and  emulation.  Hence,  the  common  premiums  in  Uterary  institu- 
tions arc  of  a  very  amhigwus  character.  If  they  become  honorary  dis- 

*The  fullowing  remarks  me  from  Niemevei'-  He,  wbo  is  cleaD  mid  decent, 
maj  go  into  decent  company  \  bat  one,  WQo  is  careless  and  dirty,  will  be  ei- 
cluded.  H»  who  is  peaceable,  condeacendiDg-,  and  pleasing,  is  often  indulged 
in  tbe  cheerful,  hanaiess  sports  of  children  *,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  remains 
alone,  or  is  shunned,  if  be  is  quarrelsome.  lie  who  is  punctual  and  careful  in 
■mall  tilings,  will  be  selected  aa  an  overseer  in  some  particular  department ;  but 
one,  who  is  lieedtesa,  can  be  trusted  Trith  notliing.  lie  who  cannot  keen  silence, 
will  be  avoided,  ivhen  nnj  subject  is  ander  consideration,  which  it  ib  wished 
Bhonid  not  be  generally  known  ;  but  he  who  is  discreet  and  silent,  is  entitled  to 
Gon6dence.  These  are  specimens  of  the  rewards  or  punishments,  which  are  the 
effects  of  conduct, 

t  By  iniiitunt,  the  writer  means  a  desire  for  dSatinction,  a  passion  for  glory. 
We  have  no  one  word  that  Elves  the  exact  force  of  the  German  (A rjnuAt. 

X  It  would  seem  to  be  evident,  lioin  this  and  other  preceding  remarks,  that  by 
emalalion  the  writer  means  the  love  of  approbaUoo,aDd  not  the  '  desira  of  nips* 
ilotitj  to  oliitn.' 
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I,  we  Btterlj  den;  tbem  an;  ralue.  With  children  and  ycfaih, 
wbn  are  standing  upcw  the  threshold  of  learning,  wc  should  neia 
chenah  the  feeling  that  the;  do  auyihiog  that  justices   distinctioii. 

&nj,  pride.  Euspicioo  of  itie  teacher,  and  the  judges  of  ihepriies, 
aad  laaaj  other  disagreeable  circumstances,  arc  also  common  coose- 
H*  iiixi  iif  ihi  distribution  of  pieiniums  and  honors. 

Sbonld  the  prizes  be  nothing  more  than  tfitimoniah  of  thr  sal- 
idmrtiam  »fAt  tearitr  in  ilie  progress  of  his  scholars,  and  if  the?  ate 
gnen  oolf  lo  filease  the  children,  they  are  proper  in  elenienluj 
wthffttlg.  provided  Ikrif  art  dealt  out  to  all  the  srkolan,  except  to  ibooe 
wbebate  (brleited  their  daim  bt  indolence  and  miscunduct.  This 
can  be  cssil;  done,  because  the  smallest  present  satisfies  ;  and  a 
Ur^  premium  might  thus  be  divided  into  numerous  small  tokeni  of 
apprebuion.     Prizrs  in  monry  are  alirays  inadmisiibh. 

The  presents,  which  are  gi«en,  should  consist  (if  such  thin^  u 
hare  reference  lo  learning ;  *  and  their  use  and  application  must  re- 
quire exertion  and  greater  knowledge,  than  ihe  children  already  poe- 
seas.  They  should  belong  to  the  neit  sttp  which  the  pupils  are  to 
lake  in  ibeir  course  of  insttuciion.  Such  presents  sliould  show  the 
children,  tbu  their  perfoimances  have  hitherto  been  acceptable  and 
pleasing,  but  that  those  who  are  rewardedhare  not  yet  reached  their 
goal ;  and  can  only  arrive  at  it  by  a  persevering  progress  in  the  way 
of  diligenoe,  thnjugh  which  ihey  have  hiibenu  advanced. 
KuDi  OF  PoKiianirT. 

The  priBcijdes  of  panishment  are  the  same  as  those  of  reward. 
Where  an  earnest  look,  or  an  emphatical  word,  is  saSicient  to  efieet 
what  is  desired,  no  severer  punishment  is  proper  ;  for  what  more  can 
the  educator  wish  than  lo  have  personally  such  power  over  ihe  child, 
as  lo  make  him  obey  the  slightest  hint  ? — to  hare  him  sensible  lo  the 
smallest  sigiwl  of  his  displeasure  ?  But  if  these  signals  do  not  suffice, 
ihe  next  kind  of  punishmenl,  is,  to  withhold  something  that  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  child,  by  refusing  some  favor,  or  dispensing  with  some 
gratification.  That  which  has  been  misused  will  be  withheld.  If 
the  child  has  used  anything  which  is  prohibited,  he  is  to  be  deprived 
of  some  favorite  thing,  in  which  he  was  previously  indulged.  He, 
who  does  not  willingly  attend  to  an  admonition,  is  to  be  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  doing  some  innocent  thing;  in  a  word,  he  is  to  be 
restrained.  As  we  must  be  very  cautious,  so  to  distribute  rewards, 
as  not  lo  flatter  ambition,  so  we  must  be  equally  careful,  not  lo  extin- 
guish a  laudable  self  respect  We  may  morlify  the  child,  and  make 
him  ashamed  of  his  conduct ;  but  wc  must  never  disgrace  him  in  Ihe 
eyes  of  others.  Consequently,  we  must  not  shame  children  in  the 
presence  of  others,  when  our  admonitions  arc  likely  to  have  as  gooil 

*  Such  u  senUncrs  and  maiimi  printrd  on  carda,  or  aiithmetiml,  ^mgraphi- 
c»l,  ijialhemBlical,  tnbles ;  and  occasionally  hymns  nod  devotionBl  piei-fs,  E»ch 
child  who  receivi'a  one  of  tlips*.  la  to  commit  il  to  memory  ;  and  lo  bi;  pxricifrd 
in  repeating  it.  Kor  litlU  children,  tlie  tickets  mi;lit  liave  nomr  otnamental  dt- 
Tioe,aBthe  figures  of  animnls,  flanU,  or  hiiiliiinpK.  These  tokens  air  lobe 
dUtribuled  regularly  to  all  wlio  have  not  Torfeiled  tliem,  so  ihot  il  is  a  puniih- 
ment  iMt  U>  receive  them. 
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an  efTect  in  prirat«.  We  must  also  avoid  araplirying,  and  not  re|)re- 
seni  a  small  error  as  being  of  undue  importance.  A  child,  who  has 
been  disgraced,  and  has  lost  his  sense  ot'  honor,  very  rarely  acquires 
honorable  feelings  a^ain. 

Coiporeal  punishmeuts  are  ihefirst  and  the  last,\o  which  we  should 
have  recourse  in  education.  They  are  thejtrst,  because  little  children, 
being  entirely  sensual,  and  feeling  scarcely  anything  but  bodily  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  other  kind  of  punishment. 
They  are  the  last,  because  in  the  more  advanced  age  of  children, 
when  they  are  capable,  in  a  good  degree,  ofreasoning,  and  have  had 
proper  advantages,  if  they  continue  habitually  or  flagrantly  to  trans- 
gress, it  denotes  either  an  unpardonable  heedlessness,  or  a  positive 
obstinacy,  and  a  stubborn  will,  that  can  be  conquered  by  no  other 
means.  The  author  is  of. opinion,  that  moderate  corporeal  chas- 
tisement, which  in  fact  is  rather  painful  in  imagination  than  reality, 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  government  of  children  who  are 
under  live  years  ofa^e.  Little  children  are  best  quieted  in  this  man- 
ner, and  should  their  petty  offences  occur  ten  times  a  day,  they  are 
to  be  immediately  subdued.  The  instructor  owes  them  no  grudge, 
but  treats  ihem  with  kindness  as  soon  as  ihey  become  obedient.  Af- 
ter this  age,  unless  children  are  peculiarly  irritable  and  refractory, 
corporeal  chastisement  is  seldom  necessary.  In  the  following  years, 
these  punishments  are  to  be  employed,  only  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessiiy,  when  all  other  means  fail ;  at  farthest,  sparingly,  according 
to  the  preceding  principles,  but  never  with  harshness,  and  always 
without  offence  to  decency. 


Art.  II. — Visit  to  the  Teachers'  Seuinart,  Anduver,  Mass. 

Mr  Editor — T  bad  the  pleaanre,  not  long  since,  of  a  visit  to  the  Semi- 
nary for  Teachers,  at  Andover,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  whose 
labors  in  the  cause  of  education  are  well  known.  As  my  stay  was  limited, 
the  following  account  must  necessarily  be  an  imperfect  one  ;  but  such  sa 
it  is,  I  have  concluded  to  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

The  building  for  the  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Andnver,  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uatcc]  and  handsomely  constructed.  It  boa  two  stories,  besides  the  base- 
ment. I  did  not  ascertain  its  dimensions,  but  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
this  large,  elegant,  airy  mansion,  with  the  multitude  of  school  houses,  which 
ate  every  where  to  be  found,  whose  narrow  dimensions  and  miserable  coD' 
struction,  better  fit  them  for  prisons  than  for  places  of  instruction. 

The  jirsi  or  lower  story  embraces  the  principal  school  room,  a  spncious 
entrance,  and  a  room  for  a  library.  The  entrance  contains  suitable  places 
for  depositing  hats,  clothes,  Sic,  and  a  stair  way. 

The  second  or  upper  story  includes,  besides  the  stair  way  and  entrance, 
a  room  for  the  preparatory  school,  with  a  recitation  room  adjoining ;  a 
room  Ibr  geological,  mtneralogical  and  botanical  specimens,  and  a  room 
for  Lectures  in  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Si,c.,  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Purt  of  the  basement  story  is  occupied  aa  a  Chemical  Lecture  room  and. 
Laboratory.  The  rest  is  designed  as  a  work-ahoji,  and  is,  to  soma  extent, 
already  used  for  that  purpose. 
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All  these  rooniB  arc  furniahed  with  apptapriBte  seats,  &nd  with  deib, 

wh^re  tliese  arc  necessary.  The  d'^9ks  aod  seats  of  the  principal  Echeal 
ruoin  are  on  an  impruvL'd  plnji.  The  senta  conE^ist  of  a  chair  tirinly  6xti 
to  the  flour,  irith  a  very  lutv  hiich.  Ttic  appuratas  and  epecinieiis  occn- 
sary  in  the  illuatration  of  natural  ecience,  are  arranged  in  the  sevcnl 
rooms  appraprinted  to  their  use.  The  electrical  apparatus,  in  particolM, 
is  very  ^>ie.  The  minerals,  and  geolDgical  apecimens  are  already  ama:t- 
oua,  and  arc  rapidly  accumulating,  through  the  oiertions  of  tlie  Icacben 
and  their  pupila.  The  chemical  Tab  oratory  is  well  supplied.  When  it  b 
conaidered  liiat  all  the  apparatus  and  other  collection^)  have  been  made 
(without  the  aid  of  fiiuda),  by  the  principal,  assisted  by  his  tescben  aad 
pupils,  it  is  surprising  that  so  much  has  been  accninplislied,  although  n 
roust  be  admitted  that  tiiere  is  room  for  furtlier  efibrt.  Tiic  libmy,  es- 
pecially, might  he  advantageously  increased,  either  by  funds,  or  indindiul 
donations.  The  volumes  it  now  contains,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  SOO  lo 
300,  ore  very  judiciously  selected. 

The  number  of  pupila  in  attendance  at  present,  may  be  about  70  or  SO 
— 3(1  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  50  in  the  high  school — hat  i 
much  larger  number  will  attend  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Every 
facility  might  be  afforded  for  t)ie  comfort  and  convenience  and  progresiDf 
a  much  larger  ntiiiiber,  than  have  ever  yet  attended.  It  does  not  aeein  lo 
he  generally  known  tlist  there  is  a  school  of  this  kind,  existing  in  Ne« 
England,  suatuning  the  high  character  which  might  justly  be  c£aIleDgtd 
by  this  ioslitulion. 

The  higher  department  is  at  present  under  the  immediate  care  of  Xi 
IIoll.  He  ie  assisted  in  this  department  by  Mr  F.  A.  Barton,  and  in  tbB 
preparatory  department  by  Mr  L.  Tenney,  both  of  whom  appear  ti>  be 
well  quahfied  for  their  task.  Provision  is  made  for  further  as.9istaiice, 
wheu  necesaoiy. 

School  books,  of  a  good  character,  ere  selected,  and  the  most  approved 
nit'lhodii  of  instruct! o[i  adopted.  But  ivhile  books,  and  apparatus,  and  hard 
studv,  arc  deemed  indispensable  to  thorough  and  efficient  progress,  much 
.-_  _  • ,-.,.  ,  L_  ^._.M.._     _._ ■■  .ral  1     - 


coinplishcd  by  familiar,  conversational  lectures,  giving  the  student 
ample  opporlutiity  for  asking  questions,  suggesting  doubts,  Si.c.  No  at- 
tempts are  made  to  hurry  through  a  science,  for  the  sake  of  having  gone 
thrv>iigh  it,  but  constant,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  luceus/W  efforts  are 
made  to  t'-'Bch  everything  towhich  the  pupil's  attention  is  called  fAorci^^y. 
It  was  In  vain  tliat  I  sought  for  anything  superficial  in  the  institution. 

In  b»th  departments  of  tlie  school,  there  is  nothing  of  that  routine  of 
were  memory  work  which  is  so  ollen  witnessed  in  our  schools.  Those 
UicthiiJs  are  pursued,  generally  speaking,  in  every  exercise,  which  give 
rnipliiynu'nt  to  the  whole  intellect,  and  not  to  certain  favored  faculties 
nu'rely,  while  Uie  rest  are  suffered  lo  lie  neglected.  If  any  faculty  has  not 
hwinprvperly  d<>vcloped,  in  the  early  years  of  instruction,  a  course  is  here 
pursued  whi>:h  is  most  happily  adapted  to  awoken  and  excite  its  slumher- 
Mir  Puergies,  and  bring  it  into  habits  of  cheerful,  healthy,  vigorous  action. 

Tlw"  spellini;  lessons  are  usually  short.  Tew,  if  any  words  are  studied, 
acVMtling  to  tlie  arbitrary  arrangement  of  most  dictionaries  and  spcllin^- 
Kn^ks.  Sinnfliines  the  teacher  dictates  a  series  of  words,  which  the  pupOs 
write  i<)t  tht'ir  slates ;  at  others,  they  are  requested  to  select  all  the  words 
vfaetfitain  elass  which  they  can  recollect,  and  write  them  down,  thus 
t^uutt);  thi-ir  own  spelling  lessons.  By  classes  of  words  is  meant  all 
wtiiett  belong  to  n  certain  occupation,  art,  tribe  of  animals,  iLc.  Thus  at 
oiM»  time  their  i<nelling  lesson  will  consist  of  the  names  of  all  tlie  birds  of 
]ft*j  Ihvy  can  tliiiik  of;  at  anotlier,  of  all  the  implements  used  in  hua- 
twwqr,  M  iu  •ome  mechanical  occupation.    The  examination  of  these 
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lessoDB  bj  the  iostructor,  ifl  oflen  accompmied  by  much  uBfful  and  famil- 
iar conversatioD  on  vftrioua  topics,  not  excludiag  moral  and  religious 
subjects.    Many  other  methods  of  teaching  spelling  aie  adopted. 

I  was  never  before  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  prevailing  deficiencies  iu 
teaching  reading,  as  wliile  iviUie»Bing  the  performances  of  these  pupils. 
'  10  much  ashamed  of  my  own  neglect  of  distinctness,  and  propriety 

■'■'"■'■'  'edaf'  ■   '  '  '    ' 


1,  that  [  resolved  at  the  moment  never  to  read  or  speak  before 
others  again,  till  I  had  subjected  myself  to  a  thorough  drilling  on  these 

Arithmetic  was  also  taught  in  a  very  judicious  UMnner  in  both  the  higher 
and  lower  departments.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  diffii:iilt  subject 
of  carrying.  Tiie  method  of  teaching  writing  I  did  not  witness.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  close  attention  is  given  to  the  subject,  as  I  believe, 
once  in  two  days. 

In  both  departments  of  the  institution,  every  branch  is  pursued,  as  tar 
as  possible,  independently  of  every  other.  By  this  is  meant  that  every 
study  has  its  appropriate  hour  and  space,  and  when  that  hour  arrives,  it  is 
exclusively  attended  to.  In  the  higher  department,  the  exercises  for 
every  day  of  the  week  are  written  down  plainly  and  minutely,  and  a  mon- 
itor rings  a  bell  at  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  every  new  exercise.  So 
exact  ia  the  order,  and  so  accustomed  to  it  have  the  students  become,  that 
BO  far  as  discipline  is  concerned,  it  matters  little  v^hcther  the  teachers  are 
present  or  absent,  provided  the  monitor  is  at  his  post,  and  performs  his 
dui^. 

The  higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  Geography,  Grammar,  His- 
tory, Composition,  Drawing,  Philosophy  in  its  various  divisions,  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy  ; — indeed,  everything  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  is  called,  ia  pursued,  so  far  aa  I  could  ascertain,  in  the  same  rational 
and  thorough  manner,  as  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  Not  only  is 
everything  rendered  intelligible,  but  inUrulin^ ;  and  the  thinking  powers 
of  the  pupil  arc  called  into  useful  activity.  During  nty  visit  a  course  of 
Chemical  Lectures  was  commenced  by  an  assistant,  which  promised  to  be 
highly  practical,  and  useful.  Music  is  taught  in  the  seminary,  and  a  hymn 
is  also  sometimes  sung  in  connection  with  the  religious  exercises. 

But  what  rendered  this  Seminary  most  deeply  interesting  to  me,was  the 
conviction,  which  I  was  unable  to  resist,  that  all  its  methods,  and  plans 
and  processes  were  eminently  adapted  to  the  development  and  formation 
of  character.  As  a  place  of  inatruclian,  it  justly  ranks  high ;  and  [  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  too  highly  appreciated.  But  as  a  place  of  Education, 
it  has  still  higher  claims.  Knowledge  of  the  best  kind  Is  successfully  in- 
culcated by  the  best  of  means  ;  but  the  capacity  and  disposition  to  make 
a  good  uie  of  knowledge,  is  regarded  as  of  still  more  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  maxim  tliat  a  sound  min4  requires  a  sound  body, 
is  not  forgotten.  The  location  of  the  Seminary  is  peculiarly  happy.  The 
building  is  kept  tlioroughly  ventilated,  and  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  tern- 
perature.  Exercise  receives  a  measure  of  that  attention  which  its  super- 
lative importance  demands.  The  importance  of  early  hours  is  inculcated. 
Indeed,  evi'rything  which  favors  the  health  is  remembered  by  the  teach' 
era.  and  sn  far  as  circunMUinccs  may  permit,  controlled  and  directed. 

But  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  the  pupils  are  also  wisely  re- 
garded, Niithin^  struck  me  more  than  the  cheerful  love  of  order,  which 
seempd  to  prevail.  It  was  not  the  order  of  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeon, 
but  of  the  healthy,  happy  laborer.  On  the  book  containing  the  rules  for 
each  day,  was  written  in  conspicuous  characters,  '  Or»eb  is  Heavew's 
FIRST  LAW  ;'  but  it  was  written  in  characters  scarcely  less  legible  in  their 
words  and  actions.  In  securing  such  order  I  noticed  several  things 
which  appeared  to  have  no  small  influence. 
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Habits  of  ptmdualUy. — When  the  hour  arrives  for  opening  Uie  Mhocd, 
or  for  Bnjr  cxernise,  whatever,  it  is  attended  lo.  The  teacher  does  not 
wdit  a  few  minutes  beyond  t'le  time  for  tardy  pupils — he  is  on  llie  spot 
himself,  and  the  work  commences.  In  fact  he  is  oftea  rceuly  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  time.  The  pupils  know  it,  and  they  are  convinced  tbe 
teacher  is  in  earnest.     This  makes  Ihem  so. 

i^olhing  u  hurried. — This  is,  in  part,  an  effect  of  the  former  habit.  If 
'time  is  taken  by  the  forelock,'  there  is  less  need  of  hurryirg.  There 
will  be  time  for  everything — and  time  to  do  it  well. 

Evtrythittg  has  its  place. — There  is  no  time  lost  by  loo  kino-  for  thiogB 
which  nave  becuoie  misplaced.     This  is  economical  and  favorable  to  good 

The  Uachrr  obtema  ordiT  himsflf. — Every  teord  ;  every  at^  ;  every 
•'-'armante  ;^1  hud  almost  said  every  look  of  the  teachers — inculcate* 
:r  and  system.  And  the  puiverful  influence  of  example  is  too  w^ 
Known  to  need  my  encomiums. 

I  know  not  what  other  means  of  discipline  may  have  been  used  m  tbs 
Seminary  formeriy;  but  am  persuaded  that  those  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  have  a  very  large  shuie  of  ioSuence,  at  present  in  maintoitiing 
it.  The  habU  and  lovt  of  order  and  discipline,  atctire  order  and  discipline. 
So  it  is  with  motives  to  progress.  The  habit  and  love  of  scquirioe  know- 
ledge, and  of  making  improvement  appear  to  tmure  that  knowledge  »ad 
improvement,  without  the  aid  of  emulation,  which  appears' to  be  discard^ 
Iknow  of  no  school  for  boys,  where  a  better  English  education  can  be  oh- 
tained  than  at  this ;  even  if  the  pupilhave  no  idea  ofhecoming  a  teacher. 

Were  it  not  in  vain,  I  could  wish  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Ne» 
England  might  all  spend  a  few  dnj's  in  this  Semina^.  If  a  knowled^ 
of  lis  actual  condition  should  lead  to  nothing  more  efiective,  it  might  in- 
duce many  to  send  their  sons  tliere  for  a  few  years,  to  have  the  unspeak- 
able pleasure  of  seeing  them  moulded  into  teachers  of  high-minded  pur- 
poses, and  holy  self-denying  cliaracter.  May  we  not  hope  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  effected  at  Andover,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools,  throughout  New  England — to  be  fountains  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  and  piety  f  An  Obsesvkl 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I  have  constantly  used  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book  in  my  schod,  nnee 
ita  first  publication.  The  subjects,  and  the  arrangement  please  me,  bnt 
the  language  is  often  unintelligible  to  a  majority  of  my  pupils.  The  au- 
thor probably  has  not  experienced  the  difficulty  of  communicating  sim[rie 
truths  to  the  minds  of  the  young,  in  their  own  language.  For  inataiice, 
the  first  sentence  In  the  section  348,  where  the  knowledge  necenaiy 
for  a  mechanic  is  spoken  of:  'The  application  of  the  abstract  mica 
of  art  and  science,  in  operating  on  tbe  natural  substances,'  Slc.  Ask 
an  ordina^  child  what  is  meant  by  'abstract  rules  of  art  and  science,' 
and  yon  will  see  a  vacancy  in  his  looks,  indicating  no  definite  ideas.  The 
language  of  a  child  would  be, 'The  application  of  the  rules  of  Britlunetic 
and  natural  philosophy,  in  working  these  substances,  which  arc  found  in 
the  world.'  It  is  true,  nJe»  ofanthmtlir  and  natural  philoiopkg,  does  not 
include  all  tbe  author  meant  by  ahstraet  rvUt  of  art  and  anmce,     Gewne- 
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.TJ,  chemlatry,  Slc.  ntust  be  included.  But  arithmrlie  and  natural  philoiO' 
pay  are  terms  the  child  understBDd,  and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  generalize, 
BO  fikr  as  is  necessary  for  his  puVpose.  You  ask,  the  child,  '  rehat  are  some 
of  the  thin^  a  raechaaic  ought,  iu  the  second  place,  to  know,'  He  ui- 
Bwers  from  his  book, '  nrkhmetic  and  natural  philoBophy;'  something  be 
perceives  the  use  of.  If  ho  has  some  knowledge  of  geomettr,  you  my 
ask  him,  >  what  a  carpenter,  who  measures,  must  understand,' be  will  at 
once  tell  you, '  geometry.'  If  he  has  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  ■  what 
roust  a  dyer  and  tanner  understand  ?'  he  unsirers,  from  his  previous  knowl- 
edge, '  chemistry.'  So  we  see,  although  a.  child  gives  s  particular  answer, 
his  ideas  are  not  necessarily  particular.  Biit  if,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  he  gises  the  genera!  answer  aa  it  is  in  the  book,  'the  abstract 
inles  of  art  and  science,'  he  will  have  neither  general  nor  particular  ideas. 
'  Authors  of  books  for  youth  ought  to  study  Peter  Parley's  and  Mr 
Gallaudet's  books,  to  form  their  style.  Peter  Parley  succeeds  admirably 
well  in  boota  where  scientific  end  logical  accuracy  is  not  roniiirpil.  His 
first  book  in  history  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  child,  I  do  not 
select  this  because  it  is  better  than  others,  but   because  I  am  better  ac- 

Juaintad  with  it.  Where  accurate  scientific  knowledge  is  required,  Peter 
arley  is  deficieuL  Mr  Gallaudet,  I  trust,  has  but  just  began  to  write 
books  for  youth.  I  believe  more  knowledge  of  the  science  of  tho  human, 
mind  may  be  derived  from  his  little  books  on  the  soul,  than  most  females 
in  our  academies  obtain  from  authors  usually  studied,  such  as  Upham. 
A  work  for  youth  on  mental  philosophy,  froDi  the  pen  of  Mi  Gallaudi?t,  is 
much  wanted.  D. 

I.ATE   ATTEKDANCE   AT    SCHOOL. 

Many  teachers  wail  for  tardy  pupils  after  the  usual  hour  of  opening  tha 
school  has  actually  arrived.  Tlua  is  a  bad  practice.  The  parent  will 
inquire,  perhaps;  'Did  you  get  to  school  early  euough  this  morning?' 
'  Oh,  vea ;'  the  child  will  reply.  So  the  next  rooming  he  will  venture  to 
keep  dim  employed  late  again.  A  boy  stops  to  play  on  the  way ;  at  latt  it 
occurs  to  him  that  he  may  be  late  ;  so  fac  hurries  along  to  school.  The 
master  is  there ;  but  the  first  class  has  not  yet  begun  to  read.  Next 
morning  he  ventures  to  play  a  little  longer  still. 

True,  it  is  unpleasant  to  have  a  class  commence  reading  when  only 
half  or  one-third  its  members  are  present,  and  the  rest  coming  in  and 
making  noise  and  disturbance ;  but  the  practice  of  waiting  for  tlie  pupils 
will  o^y  increase  the  evil.  The  more  you  wait  for  them,  the  more  yoti 
will  be  compelled  to  do  it,  both  by  parents  and  pupils.  Gitie  thtm  an  inch, 
and  theif  aill  take  an  til. 

There  is  therefore  no  better  way  than  for  the  teacher  to  open  his  school 
the  moment  the  hour  arrives,  even  if  he  has  but  one  pupil.  Let  him  pur- 
sue this  course  without  vaf-iation,  and  he  will  ultimately  find  it  successful. 

There  arc  many  other  means  to  be  employed  in  securing  punctuality  of 
attendance.  But  half  of  the  work,  at  least — and  the  most  difficult  half  too— 
is  completed,  the  moment  the  whole  district,  both  parents  and  children, 
distinctly  understand  that  you  are  invariably  punctual.  Forego  friends, 
conversation,  meals,  almost  tverytking  in  tact  to  secure  this  point;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  rest  of  your  task  will  be  accomplished  with  com- 
parative ease.  Think  not  that  this  is  mere  speculation :  the  experiment 
has  been  often  tried,  and  the  success  was  complete.  It  needs  ouly  tixbe 
repeated,  to  insure  the  same  results.  A. 
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NOTICES. 
Family  Lyceum. 

We  hsve  been  favored  wilh  the  lirsC  Dtunber  of  n  newspaper,  entillrd  ta 
'  Faiiiily  LTCeum,'  propospd  to  be  issued  Ly  Mr  Holbrook,  whine  prtiaewailkj 
Ubore  for  the  proinolion  of  sooisl  iniproremenl  are  ho  well  known.  I'l  olijiclB 
ti>  present  valuihle  Bcienlifio  aiid  gener  1  inforniBlion,  in  s  popular  and  pratliol 
form,  for  the  use  of  the  family  circle,  aad  the  village  Lyceum.      The  plan  mh 

ing,  presented  in  an  agreeable  manner.  V/e  believe  It  will  succeed  ;  aad  iUi*- 
je<:I  a  bo  specific  that  it  cannot  interfere  Willi  oilier  publications.  The  blim- 
lag  extract  from  the  PTOnpectta,  expresBes,  brieSy,  Ibe  riews  of  the  cditH.- 

'  It  nutter*  but  little  how  brilliant  or  inlense  is  ibe  light  around  our  dwcBapk 
if  there  is  Dothing  but  darkness  witJiin,  It  \a  bat  a  poor  consolatJOD  lolhi  ail 
to  witness  the  ulmnst  peace,  cheerfulness  and  beauty,  id  the  eleim 
tioiu  arauad,  while  there  is  distarboDce,  commotion,  and  •n^y  P*^ 
It  i*  of  little  consequeniK  to  have  out  country  studded  wiLh  c(meg«su 
of  the  most  costly  and  splendid  architeclare,  rendered  still  niiWB  iupoM^fjM 
an  array  of  prufeisors,  doctors,  and  reverends,  except  a&   tliey  pnidaee  i^K- 

fence,  virtue,  or  religion,  among  neighbors  and  members  of  ttM  ^ubc&b^. 
ndeed,  except  for  Aat,  they  only  tend  to  render  daricneaa  still  nan  nAfc, 
vice  still  more  deformed,  an cf oppression  still  mure  cruel  and  DarelcDti^.  EsM 
the  cominoD  School  and  Village  Lyceom  are  liable  to  miss  tbeir  aim.saiONT 
their  object,  froin  tbe  wsnt  of  some  medium  of  action  and  r 
nel  of  kindly  re 


nel  of  kindly  reciprocal  feeling  and  influi 
circles,  especially  in  the  fainiH'  boaid.' 


ince  belween  Uiem  and  the  n 


h  materials  from  the  great  slarv-boaai  «(  ak 
ture, — such  experiments  frnin  nature's  great  laboratory— lo  present  tfacM  thn^ 
principles,  operations,  the  laws  and  results  of  physical,  intellecto&l.  andnsol 
science — as  shall  be  the  most  lilghly  enteflalmng,  and  the    moot  peimaaenllf 

and  extensively  useful.* 

Infant  Instructor,  and  Mothers'  Manuil,  designed  for  iDfunt  uid  PrimiiT 

Schools,  and  Families,  by  M.  M.  Carll.     Philadelphia,  ThfHoas  T.  .'Uh. 

l!*3i  pp.  ISIO. 

This  liitle  biHik  is  evidently  the  fruit  o<  much  labor,  and  its  uncommoDlT  neat 
appeirance  is  iitucli  in  tis  favor.  It  is  about  tie  siie  of  an  ordiaaiv  apeihar 
b<v<k.  and  is  imei-ded  as  an  aid  to  thinking  mothers  and  teachers.  'Wt  w^ 
every  )uipnt  sid  learht-r  might  be  in  piissession  of  the  work — hot  we  are  idikIi 
iiiivlakeu  if  il  is  not  fi'iind  as  vrell  calculated  to  t'nMnM  the  instructor,  as  the  pu- 
pils of  his  filing.  The  arnngemenl  of  the  work  is  siicb  that  it  can  scaroelj  be 
i«Mt  liter.— much  less  studied  -  wilbnui  profit. 

.\fter  a  brief  an;ounl  of  the  three  great  divisions  or  kingdoms  of  nature,  the 

mals,  wiih  tlii'ir  nimei  >.ij  rirranjeiiients  marked.  The  mother  will  firslse- 
qnainl  her  |>upils  wiih  U.:  ir/irnty  and  ndsifs,  grtaraHy.  AlUr  this,  those  fiU 
upon  whioh  the  rlas^iAcjli.'n  is  founded,  are  lo  be  studied  \  and  thrn  the  iaiiu. 
&f..  of  the  aniinil.  This  method,  whicli  indeed  is  none  other  than  the  iW*:- 
I.'re,  is  rairie.l  lht.>iigli  the  study  of  all  the  subjecis  which  the    work   pmmts. 

slrictesl  rules  of  ihe  phil.wwphy  of  the  human  mind,  and  yet  so  nn/ify.  that  ths 
child  i-annot  f»il  at  once  tn  be  pleased  and  unproved 

Il  i»  !.•  W  frsppd  thai  iiol  »  irv  mothers  and  leichi-rs  are  unprepared  lo  inanicl 
in  Ihe  iiisnn.'T  nr.i|>.wed  :  yrl  wp  hipe  the  work  itself  will  li»ve  a  mosl  nJoury 
ti-n.irn.-i  m  ir  ii.'i  iii;  Ihi*  ohsls.-lp— if  il  be  one— lo  lU  itnmt^iatt  gtniral  mc- 
■-■jwjuiV  iV  ittr  SI  Mem  of  iiirnisl  plii!.*-'phy.  which  u  develnpes,  the  hatty 
rwi<i»l  to  « li:.!i  «T  h«<r  W^u  ronnn^d.  his  not  dulj-  prepared  us  to  speak. 
VVemni  ret.ri;l.Mh<-»uh'n-i  ilMme  fiiliire  j.eriod.  The  sentiments  of  l*r 
)trMW*'vT  hii-r  r\aininr^  more  thoroughly  ;  and  regard  them  as  woctl^  af 
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Art.  I.     Obthoorapht. 

Es»Air    ON    IlEARNiao     TO    RbXD     AIID     WuTB     TBS     EbOLIIH    Lj,|[«DAai. 

Dt  WiLLiui  R.  Veub,  D.  D.    Urnu,  Mbit  Yoix. 

THE    AMERICAS    LYCEUM. 
Pvblittud  bf  ordtr  qflht  Lgttum. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  one,  that  the  man  who  has  contriv- 
«d  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  his  country.  A  service  no  lesa  jin- 
portant  is  rendered  by  the  man  who  has  conlrived  to  save  half  the 
time  which  has  been  spent  in  acquiring  any  branch  of  useful  learning. 
Id  the  attempt  to  make  improvements,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
e»ery  new  thought  will  prove  to  be  practically  useful,  nor  every  sug- 
gestion a  real  improvement.  But,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  if  nothing 
is  attempted,  nottiing  will  be  achieved  ;  and  that  unless  proposed  im- 
provements are  made  the  subject  of  examination,  it  cannot  be  known 
whether  they  are  improvements  or  not. 

The  difficuUy  of  learning  to  read  and  write  the  English  language, 
is  the  subject  on  which  1  propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts ;  and  then 
Resent  something  by  way  of  attempting  a  remedy.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
a  new  subject ;  nor  are  the  thoughts  which  I  have  to  nfier,  entirely 
Dew.  It  haa  been  gratifying  to  see,  within  a  few  years,  indications 
that  the  subject  had  presented  itself  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
minils  of  many  of  those  who  arc  laboring  with  success  in  the  cause  of 
public  improvement.  And  so  far  as  the  suggestions  of  others  answer 
my  present  purpose,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  free  use  of 
them,  not  doubting  but  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  have  the  approbation 
of  their  authors,  as  of  those  who  arc  fellow  laborers  in  a  common 

1  lind  it  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  that 
'an  active  Cherokee  boy,  may  learn  to  read  his  own  language  in  a 
day  ;  and  that  not  mote  than  two  or  three  days  is  ordinarily  requisite.* 
To  learn  to  read  the  English  language,  we  know,  is  the  tabor  of 
years;  and  the  inquiry  arises,  whence  this  astonishing  difference? 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  Cherokee  should 
be  easily  acquired.  Each  of  its  characters  is  the  representative  of 
one  invariable  sound  ;  and  each  makes  a  syllable  by  itself  The 
whole  number  of  characters  is  86,  this  being  the  number  of  syllables 
in  the  language.  To  read  is  nothing  more  than  lo  repeat  succe.^ve- 
Ij  the  names  of  the  several  characters.  When  you  have  learned  the 
namesof  two  characters,  you  can  read  any  word  composed  of  those 
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two  syllablcB  ;  wlien  you  have  learaed  three,  jfou  can  read  an;  word 
composed  of  those  three  ;  and  when  you  have  learned  ^,  you  cao 
read  the  language. 

Not  so  with  the  Cogtish  language.  To  learn  to  read  it  correctly, 
is  the  labor  of  years.  And  though  wc  hoast  of  our  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  every  grade,  and  of  the  more  extensive  ditTusion  of  tbe 
means  of  information  than  is  found  in  any  other  country,  yet,  the  num- 
ber of  tolerable  readers  is  small,  and  really  good  readers  are  extreme- 
ly rare.  But  so  far  from  wondering  at  this,  when  we  consider  tbe 
difficulties  with  which  the  pupil  has  to  contend,  in  his  attempts  to 
learn,  we  shall  regard  it  rather  as  &  mailer  of  wonder  that  children 
ever  do  learn  to  read  even  tolerably. 

The  first  thing  commonly  done  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  call  each  of 
the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  its  name  ;  a,  be,  ce,  de,  &.c.  And 
9o  necessary  is  this  commonly  esteemed,  that  if  any  one  should  pro- 
pose to  teach  a  child  to  read,  without  it,  he  would  be  tho-jght  jifiaa- 
ary,  and  parents  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  have  their  children 
made  subjects  of  such  an  experiment.  Indeed,  most  persons,  proba- 
bly, think  it  impossible  to  learn  to  read  in  any  other  nay.  But, in 
reality,  this  calling  of  the  letters  by  their  names  throws  a  difficnity  in 
the  way  of  the  pupil,  which,  to  a  child  lirsl  beginning  to  learn,  is  one 
of  very  great  magnitude.  A  letter  is  the  representative  of  a  certain 
sound;  and  this  is  what  the  pupil  needs  to  know.  In  the  case  of 
four  of  the  letters,  a,  e,  i,  o,  what  is  called  their  first  sound  is  tbe 
name  by  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  call  them.  And  he  would  n»> 
turally  espect  that  iho  name  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  would  in- 
dicate the  sound,  in  like  manner.  Bui,  if  he  expects  this,  he  is  led 
into  a  great  mistake.  In  every  other  instance,  the  name  of  the  letter 
and  its  sound  differ  from  each  other  ;  and  sometimes  have  little  or  no 
affinity.  Take  the  letter  h.  Its  sound  is  a  strong  breathing,  k ;  but  its 
name,  aitch,  would  never  suggest  that  sound.  H,  a,  t,  spells  htU; 
but  if  the  child  should  think  the  name  of  each  letter  expressed  its 
sound,  he  would  call  the  word  ach  a  te.e.  S,  A,  i,p,  spells  ship  ;  but 
according  to  the  same  method,  it  should  be  called  ess  aeh  tpee.  Now, 
the  difficulty  is  this  :  The  pupil  is  taught  the  name  of  each  letter  ; 
and  this  he  thinks  is  its  sound.  And  he  expects  to  call  it  so,  when 
he  puts  it  with  others  into  a  syllable.  But  he  is  entirely  wrong  in 
this;  and  finds  it  a  source  of  great  embarrassment,  as  be  proceeds. 
Better  for  him  if  he  had  never  heard  the  names  of  the  letters  at  all. 
For  when  he  knows  ihem  perfectly,  he  has  not  made  the  least  progress 
towards  knowing  what  they  spell,  when  put  together.  He  is  even 
farther  from  knowing  that,  than  he  was  before  he  began  ;  since  he 
has  learned  what  lie  must  unlearn  again,  before  he  can  pronounce 
words  or  syllables.  That  is,  when  learning  tbe  alphabet,  he  is  taught, 
on  looking  at  a  certain  letter,  to  utter  the  sound  aitch.  But,  when 
he  has  thoroughly  learned  this,  then  he  has  to  learn,  that  when  he 
sees  that  lettei  in  the  word  hat,  he  is  not  to  utter  the  sound  aitrh  at 
all,  but  only  a  strong  breathing. 

Another  difRcnUy  whieli  a  pupil  has  to  encounter  in  learning  lo 
read  the  English  language,  is,  the  different  sounds  of  the  same  letter. 
All  the  vowels,  and  several  of  the  consonants,  have  different  sounds 
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The  letter  a  has  ten  soudcIb,  aa  in  the  firibwing  words :  hate,  kSt 

hall,  hdrt,  htdr,  what,  md,  vitiU,  viUage,  quay.*  The  letter  e  has  sis, 

sounds,  as  in  he,  net,  van,  their,  Mr,  billet.    The  letter  o  has  nine 

sounds  as  in  note,  mil,ioiSrd,  m  ve,t  wglf,  form,  Sne,  wmmr,  none. 

Among  the  consonants,  the  letter  e  has  fire  sounds,  as  in  eal,  ^ider, 

ocean,   suffice,  and  such. 

The  variety  of  sounds,  to  be  given  to  the  same  character,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  pupil.  Every 
learner  has  felt  it ;  and  every  teacher  must  have  seen  the  embar- 
rassment it  creates.  Yet,  probably,  no  man  who  has  not  made  it 
a  matter  of  calculation,  is  aware  of  its  extent.  This  irregulariiy 
in  our  language  has,  indeed,  been  often  made  the  subject  of  remark. 
We  have  smiled  at  the  ludicrous  mistakes  of  foreigners,  in  attempt- 
ing to  catch  the  multifarious  sounds  of  ough,  as  heard  in  the 
words  thought,  though,  through,  plough,  cough,  hiccough,  rough, 
and  lough.  We  have  been  pained  to  see  our  children  grow  weary  of 
their  books,  and  discouraged  in  their  attempts  to  pronounce  their 
mother  tongue.  Yet,  we  have  not  duly  considered  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  difficulty.  From  a  remark  on  that  subject,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Annals  of  Education,  I  was  led  to  try  the  evperiment  on  a 
few  words,  to  see  in  how  many  ways  they  might  be  pronounced,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  sounds  of  each  letter ;  and  I  was  astunishcd 
at  the  result.  Let  us  try  the  word  phantom.  Ph  may  be  pronounced 
together,  or  separately.  Together  they  have  the  sound  of  /  and  v, 
as  in  the  words  phrase  and  Stephen.  Separated  from  the  h,  p  has 
two  sounds,  as  in  shepherd  and  cupboard.  Hence,  then,  we  may 
proaoanee  phantom,  vaatom,  pantom,  and  bantam,  4  varieties.  Next, 
a  has  ten  sounds,  as  before  stated  ;  and  each  of  the  aforesaid  fonr 
words  takes  10  new  varieties.  The  first,  phane^om,  pkaa-tom, 
phamn^om,  phdn-tom,  phdin-tom,  phim-tom,  phen-toin,  pkun-tom, 
phin4orn,  and  phten-tom,  10,  The  second,  vane-lom,  van-tarn, 
vaum-tom,  &c,  10  more.  And  in  Uke  manner  the  third  and  fourth, 
which  makes  40  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the  first  three 
letters.  Next,  n  has  two  sounds,  as  in  pan,  and  prank;  and 
each  of  the  aforesaid  40  words  admits  of  two  vnriations,  accord- 
ing to  this  difference,  which  makes  SO.  Then  t  has  three  sounds, 
as  in  hat,  notion,  and  queslion;  and  each  of  the  aforesaid  8U  words 

•  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  type  (without  delaying  the 
work,)  to  represent  two  of  the  writer's  characters,  we  arcoompejjeil  to  sub- 
stitute, for  tlie  present,  brief  descriptions.  The  space  which  it  should 
occupy,  we  have  left  blank. 

The  tenth  sound  of  a,  as  in  i/nay,  is  represented  by  the  mark  which 
usually  denotes  the  acute  acecnt,  placed  tindtr  it. 

f  The  fourth  sound  of  o,  as  in  move,  is  represented  by  inserting  a  dot  in 
its  centre.     The  seventh  sound,  in  one,  is  not  quite  so  exactly  rEprewetited 
ns  wouSd  be  desirable.    The  dot  is  ratlier  too  much  elevated. 
49* 
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admits  of  three  variations  more,  which  makes  240.  Then  o  has  ei|^ 
sounds,  and  each  of  the  aforesaid  240  words  admits  of  eight  new 
variations,  according  to  those  differences  o,  which  makes  1920.  Aod 
finally,  m  has  two  sounds,  as  in  sum,  and  accampt ;  and  each  of  the 
aforesaid  1920  words  admits  of  two  variations  more,  which  makes 
3840.  When,  therefore,  each  of  the  letters  which  compose  this  word 
have  been  learned,  and  all  their  several  sounds,  and  the  learner  ap- 
plies his  knowledge  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  he  may  pro- 
nounce it  wrong  in  3839  different  ways.  This  may  be  thought  an 
uncommon  case ;  but  a  little  examination  will  show  that  very  few 
words  do  not  present  similar  difficulties,  to  a  great  extent.  The 
word  CLcid  admits  of  320  varieties,  camel  960,  magic  640,  matron  960« 
How  can  the  pupil  know,  when  the  word  is  presented  to  his  eye,  in 
which  of  all  these  different  ways  it  is  to  be  pronoonced?  And  how 
very  long  and  difficult  must  the  task  appear,  to  a  learner  who  has  any 
conception  of  what  is  before  him,  of  becoming  accurately  versed  in 
the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  pronouncing  the  English  language. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  learning  to  read  and  Mnrite  oar  lan- 
guage, is,  the  use  of  different  letters  to  express  the  same  soand.  Here 
also  is  a  great  variety.  Every  vowel  in  the  alphabet  has,  in  some 
word,  the  sound  of  short  u,  as  in  the  following  examples,  vital,  her^ 
bird,  word,  nut,  myrrh.  Here  are  six  letters,  each  having  that  sound. 
Then,  there  are  also  fifteen  different  combinations  of  letters  to  express 
the  same  sound,  as  in  the  following  words,  Isaac,  3ritain,  ptarif 
cheerful,  surgeon,  gorgeous.  Messieurs,  region,  religious,  blood,  cup^ 
board,  does,  rough,  guerdon,  answer.  There  are  twenty  one  diffisrent 
ways,  then,  to  express  this  single  sound.  Every  vowel  also  has  the 
sound  of  short  t,  as  in  village,  billet,  pin,  women,  busy,  cylinder.  There 
are  also  ten  combinations  of  letters  to  express  the  same  sounds.  Nu- 
merous varieties  of  a  similar  nature  are  to  be  found  in  relation  to  oth-' 
er  letters  and  sounds.  The  writer  in  the  Annals,  before  mentioned, 
computes  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  language  to  be  18,  expressed  in 
166  different  ways;  the  sounds  expressed  by  consonants  23,  written 
68  different  ways  ;  in  all  41  sounds,  which  may  be  written  234  diflfer- 
ent  ways  ;  or,  as  I  think,  from  examination  of  the  subject,  about  250 
ways.  Now,  suppose  the  learner  has  heard  the  word  phantom,  and 
wishes  to  write  it.  The  first  sound  is  written  4  different  ways,  as  in 
the  words  fee,  sapphire,  seraph,  and  laugh.  The  next  sound,  that  of 
short  a,  is  written  3  different  ways,  as  in  plaid,  man,  guaranty,  ma- 
king, thus  far,  12  varieties.  The  sound  of  n  is  made  also  by  m,  mul- 
tiplying the  aforesaid  12  by  2,  which  makes  24.  The  next  sound  is 
written  6  different  ways,  as  in  the  words  at,  subtle,  victuals,  hushed, 
thyme,  mezzoiintoj  multiplying  the  aforesaid  24  by  6,  which  makes 
144.  The  next  sound  is  written  21  different  ways,  as  before  stated, 
multiplying  the  aforesaid  144  by  21,  which  makes  3024.  The  next 
sound  has  but  one  mode  of  expression,  m,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  that,  unless  it  should  be  to  put  an  n  after  it,  as  in  hymn,  column. 
The  pupil,  then,  who,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  and  the  different  ways  of  expressing  them  which  are  au- 
thorised by  established  usage,  shall  attempt  to  write  the  v/ord  phan- 
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torn,  will  be  liable  to  mistske  in  3033  difierent  ways,  almost  as  many 
as  he  did  in  prooouncing  it. 

Who  can  wonder,  in  view  of  ibeH  facts,  that  rery  few  men,  eveii 
of  the  best  education,  are  eorrect  epellera  of  the  English  language? 

Another  difficulty,  of  no  small  magnitude,  in  the  way  of  learning 
to  read  and  write  the  English  lasgusge,  is  the  great  number  of  silent 
letters  it  admits.  In  some  words,  the  number  of  sileut  lettem  is  act- 
ually greater  than  ihe  number  of  those  Which  are  sounded.  And  the 
number  of  words  in  the  language  is  comparatively  small,  in  which 
some  of  the  letters  are  not  silent. 

These  several  difficultiea  oflen  present  themselves  to  the  learner  ; 
and  sometimes  they  all  meet  in  the  same  word.  In  the  word  succeed, 
the  letter  c  has  two  different  sounds ',  the  same  sound  ia  expressed  by 
the  letter  s  and  by  one  c  ;  and  one  e  is  silent.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  a  few  sentences  in  any  book,  he  will  find, 
that,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  word  ia  to  be  met  with,  in  which  all  the 
letters  are  pronounced,  and  all  have  their  first  sound.  An  esamina- 
tion  to  some  extent  has  satisfied  me,  that  only  about  half  (he  letters 
used  have  tbeir  first  sound,  while  the  other  half  are  silent,  or  have 
some  other  sound.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  no  one  who  looks  into 
this  subject  carefully,  or  who  pays  attention  to  the  progress  of  a  child 
in  learning  to  read,  can  fail  of  seeing  that  the  difficulty  and  embar* 
rassment  arising  from  the  several  causes  which  hare  been  brought 
into  view,  must  be  very  great  indeed.  How  shall  a  child  know  what 
letters  to  pronounce,  in  the  word  before  him,  and  what  to  leave  out  T 
And  how  shall  he  know  what  sound  to  give  to  those  he  is  to  pro- 
nounce T  Must  he  be  doomed  to  labor  through  the  solid  columns  of 
an  ordinary  spelling  book,  till  be  has  learned  by  rote  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  sixteen  thousand  words  T  It  is  a  dreadful  task ;  and  one 
which  a  man  would  be  reluctant  to  undertake.  But,  if  (here  is  no 
other  way,  that  labor  must  be  performed ;  for  children  must  be  taught 
to  read. 

There  ia,  however,  another  way.  And  it  has  been  the  principal 
desigo  of  this  essay  to  bring  it  into  view,  that  it  may  be  the  subject 
of  examination.  Near  twenty  years  ago,  I  saw  a  book  in  which  It  was 
proposed  to  begin  with  teaching  children  to  pronounce  syllables,  in- 
stead of  calling  the  naincs  of  the  letters.  When  my  oldest  child  was 
of  suitable  age  to  begin  to  learn  to  read,  I  resolved  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. I  prepared  some  lessons  with  my  pen,  and  began.  But  1  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  the  child  himself  analyzed  the  syllable,  and 
told  me  wbnt  pari  of  the  compound  sound  belonged  lo  each  letter.  1 
then  suffered  him  to  learn  the  whole  alphabet  in  the  same  way,  cal- 
ling each  letter  by  its  sound,  and  not  by  its  name;  which  he  very 
readily  did.  And  though  I  bad  learned  from  books,  that  "  a  mute 
cannot  be  eounded  at  ail,  without  the  aid  of  a  vowct,"  this  little  child 
taught  me  that  the  mutes,  as  well  as  other  letters,  could  have  all  the 
sound  given  to  them  alone,  that  they  can  have  when  joined  lo  a  vow- 
el. I  then  contrived  a  set  of  marks  lo  attach  to  the  letters,  when 
they  had  different  sounds,  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  vowel  points,  and 
similar  to  those  which  have  since  been  adopted  by  Webster  and  oth- 
ers.    But  I  fell  at  first,  into  the  same  mistake  which  they  have  made, 
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which  was  to  uae  one  mark  for  several  different  sounds.  This  I  aS- 
terwards  corrected,  so  as  lohavc  bulone  anutid  to  attach  to  any  chn- 
acterj  though  I  could  notavoidhavjag  JifTsretit characters  toexpres 
the  same  sound.  1  look  a  small  book  for  children,  which  I  believe 
was  one  of  Samuel  Wood's  publications,  containing  interesting  and 
useful  reading,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  a  child  ;  but  containing  no 
nonsense,  and  I  believe  nothing  hut  what  a  child  couJd  understand. 
The  title  I  do  not  remember.  That  book  I  marked,  according  tothe 
system  I  had  adopted.  The  silent  letters  I  denoted  by  a  particular 
mark  also.  And  the  child  learned  to  read,  with  great  pleasure  to 
himself,  and  with  a  facility  which  perfectly  astonished  me.  Not  in- 
deed so  (juick  as  a  Cherokee,  for  the  language  in  its  present  state 
will  not  admit  of  it ;  but  in  less  than  half,  perhaps  I  might  say  m  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  time  I  had  ever  known  any  other  child  learn  it. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  taug lit  two  more  of  my  children  to  read  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  result.  Afler  the  same  system 
also,  I  taught  the  oldest  to  pronounce  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  iriih 
much  greater  case,  aud  with  much  greater  accuracy  too,  than  I  had 
ever  seen  any  taught  on  the  common  method.  And  I  do  not  see  why 
the  system  may  not  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  any  laogin^ 
the  pronunciation  of  which  we  wish  to  learn.  It  is  not  liable  to  ibt 
objections  which  exist  against  all  the  systems  of  teaching  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  language,  by  having  one  word,  with  one  set  of  letters,  to 
teach  the  orthography,  ^nd  another  word,  with  a  different  set  of  let- 
ters, to  teach  the  pronunciation  ;  a  method,  which,  whatever  help  it 
may  afford  adult  persons,  is  utterly  unsuited  to  children,  who  should 
have  but  one  word  before  their  eyea,  and  that  in  the  correct  orthc^n- 
phy.  According  to  this  system,  the  word  is  before  the  eye,  in  its  us- 
ual  orthography.  But  to  ascertain  its  pronunciation,  every  letter  is 
so  marked,  that,  when  the  child  has  once  learned  what  sound  to  attach 
to  a  character,  he  cannot  mistake,  for  that  character  never  has  any 
other  sound.  To  make  my  meaning  still  plainer,  take  a  single  csam- 
ple.  Every  vowel  has,  in  some  word,  the  sound  of  short  a.  Let  a 
small  curve,  opening  upwards,  such  as  has  long  been  in  use  to  de- 
note a  short  vowel,  be  used  to  denote  the  sound  of  short  u.  Let  it  be 
put  over  the  h,  when  it  has  that  sound,  and  over  any  other  vowel, 
when  it  has  that  sound,  as  a  in  vital,  e  in  her,  t  in  bitd,  o  in  word,  u 
in  nut,  and  y  in  myrrh.  Let  this  mark  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 
Let  the  pupil  be  taught  to  utter  that  sound,  wherever  he  sees  that 
mark,  whatever  letter  may  be  under  it.  The  number  of  sounds  to 
be  expressed  in  writing  the  English  language,  is  about  40.  But  the 
characters  necessary,  retaining  our  present  orthography,  may  be  a 
litde  over  60,  They  will  not,  however,  in  any  event,  be  so  numerous 
as  the  Cherokee  characters.  And  though  it  cannot  be  expected, 
that  the  ability  to  read  the  English  language  correctly  can  bo  acqnir* 
ed  in  the  same  time  with  the  Cherokee,  yet  it  is  believed,  that,  by 
this  means,  tbe  labor  tnay  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  task  be  ren- 
dered comparatively  easy  and  delightful. 
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Art.  n.— School  Agents'  Society. 

[In  our  number  for  Au^  Ist  we  gtve  a  brief  aceoiyit  of  the  formation,  at  An- 
dover,  of  a  School  Agents'  Society,  and  also  stated  that  another  meeting  of  the 
Society  would  be  held  August  6th,  when  a  full  P-eport  of  the  plan,  objects  and 
advantages  of  the  Society  would  be  expected.  We  are  happy  in  being  now 
able  to  state  thatthe  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  an  interesting  report  pre- 
sented, from  which  we  have  made  a  few  extracts.] 

After  remarking  at  considerable  length  on  the  facts  that  extensive 
portions  of  our  country  are  either  partially  or  wholly  destitute  of  the 
means  of  instruction ;  that  the  usefulness  of  schools  already  establish- 
ed is  limited  by  defective  modes  of  teaching ;  that  there  is  great  *  want 
of  well  qualified  teachers ;'  that  '  many  important  branches  of  study 
are  excluded  from  our  schools;'  that  there  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  '  of  all  articles  of  apparatus  for  visible  illustration ;  that  the 
moral  culture  of  childhood  is  almost  wholly  overlooked  ;'  and  that 
*  youth  are  not  taught  to  place  a  proper  estimate  on  their  own  powers/ 
the  Report  goes  on  to  observe  : — 

'  Our  desire  is  to  excite  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
practical  education — to  lead  the  young  to  appreciate  their  ability 
to  educate  themselves — to  carry  the  benefits  of  Infant  School  in- 
struction to  every  child,  and  bear  the  key  of  knowledge  among 
Teachers,  inducing  them  to  regard  their  vocation  as  one  of  the 
liberal  professions,  and  securing  among  them  union  of  object  and 
effort — to  encourage  young  men  of  promise  to  become  Teachers  and 
Agents,  and  to  procure  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  to  edu- 
cate themselves,  especially  if  they  intend  to  exercise  their  profession 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  objects  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  Hundreds  of  young  men  may  be  found, 
whose  talents  would  entitle  them  to  high  hopes  of  success  and  useful- 
ness, if  they  could  be  brought  from  their  obscurity,  and  persuaded  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  But  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, ignorance  of  any  plan  for  the  systematic  education  .of 
Teachers,  and  other  discouraging  circumstances,  will  forever  ex- 
clude them  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  unless  some  means  be 
devised  to  draw  them  out  and  train  them  for  the  work.  These,  cases 
will  be  embraced  in  the  scope  of  thi6  society.  It  will  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  individuals  deserving  its  patronage,  and  in  connection 
with  their  own  efforts,  will  give  them  a  thorough  professional  educa- 
tion. Scholarships  may  be  established^  and  funds  raised  by  other 
means,  to  defray  such  portion  of  their  expenses  as  themselves  cannot 
meet.  In  this  way,  assistance  may  be  furnished  in  fitting  them  out  for 
the  West  or  the  South,  or  the  place  of  their  destination  in  foreign 
countries. 

'  In  short,  this  Association  may  act  as  a  Lay '  Education  Society, 
a  Foreign,  and  Home  School  Society,  which^hall  supply  destitute 
portions  of  our  own  and  other  countries  with  the  blessings  that  follow 
in  the  train  of  our  Free  Schools.  If  the  civil  and  religious  institutions 
of  every  co&ntry  depend  for  their  perpetuity  on  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence — if  a  community  cannot  be  enlightened  where  the  in- 
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straction  of  the  young  is  overlooked — if  the  edacation  of  the  great 
body  of  our  youth  must  be  wholly  neglected,  or  remain  very  imperfect 
without  a  supply  of  competent  instructors,  we  may  well  deem  impor- 
tant every  organization  and  every  measure  which  contemfdates  the  ed- 
ucation of  .Teachers.  Though  '  the  schod-master  be  abroad  in  the 
land/ he  will  not  go  forth  the  dispenser  of  blessings,  unless  possessed 
of  high,  intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  To  aid  in  the  attainment 
of  these — ^to  give  direction  and  efficiency  to  his  labors,  is  a  promi* 
nent  object  pf  our  society. 

'  The  MEANS  to  be  employed  in  effecting  our  object  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  press  will  be  the  most  power- 
ful instrument  we  can  employ.  Associations,  auxiliary  to  our  own-^ 
the  co-operation  of  Instructors — ^the  establishment  of  Seminaries  tot 
Teachers — the  formation  of  Circuit  Schools,  when  a  course  oi  unin- 
terrupted instruction  cannot  be  given — the  employment  of  travelling 
Agents  and  Lecturers,  will  all  be  put  in  requisition. 

'  In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Directors  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in 
their  opinion  the  labors  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  of  pre-eminent 
importance — an   imi)ortance   which   can  be  measured  only  by  the 
value  of  order  and  confidence  in  the  community ;  of  liberal,  political^ 
and  social  institutions ;  of  a  pure  and  elevated  standard  of  morals  and 
religion.     We  would  aid  in  extending  and  perfecting  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  by  which  in  the   language  of  Webster,  *  property,  life, 
and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.     We  seek,  to  prevent,  in  some 
measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and 
conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  at  an  early  age.  We 
hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of  character,  by 
enlarging  the  capacities,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment   By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible,  to  purify 
the  moral  atmosphere  ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of 
the  law,  and  the   denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and 
crime.' — We  look  to  the  individual   happiness  and  respectability  of 
3,000,000  of  children  in  our  country — we  contemplate  their  influence 
in  swaying  the  destinies  of  the  myriads  who  are  to  people  our  vast  ter- 
ritory, and  we  are  convinced  that  a  more  powerful   instrumentaii^ 
must  be  wielded  by  those  to  whom  are  committed  the  interests  of  the 
young,if  we  would  secure  them  from  the  demoralizing  consequences  of 
ignorance,  and  imbue  their  minds  with  those  correct  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples which  shall  elevate  them  above  temptation   to  crime.     There 
are  probably  1,000,000  of  children  and  youth  in  the  United  States  who 
have  no  means  of  instruction.      Of  these,  20,000  are  to  be  found  in 
the  city  of  New  York  alone.     Now  suffer  these  20,000  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  what  direful  evils  will  they  not  inflict  on  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  dwell  1      Let  the  1,000,000  of  our  children  who 
attend  no  school  whatever,  attain  the  years  of  manhood  without  in- 
struction, and  let  them  reinforce  the  multitudes  of  mature  minds  of  a 
danng,  desperate  character,  which  now  stalk  abroad,  bearing  pollution 
and  crime,  and  death  in  their  progress,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
temple  of  our  liberties  profaned,  the  altars  of  religion  overthrown,  and 
the  foundations  of  society  broken  up !  Why  was  the  light  of  religion 
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cxtiDguJBhed,  the  obligations  of  the  aocia]  compact  dei^iBed,  and  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  contemned  in  the  French  Revolution  ?  Why 
were  the  fair  fields  of  France  drenched  in  the  blood  of  her  millions  c^ 
young  conscripts  at  a  later  period  I  Why  lies  she  now  torn  and  bleed- 
ing 1  Is  it  not  because  the  balk  of  her  population  is  too  benighted  to 
contend  temperately  though  firmly  for  rational  liberty — too  ignorant  to 
appreciate  it,  when  within  their  grasp  T  Nothing  can  preserve  our 
couptry  from  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  licentiousness  on  the 
Other,  except  the  universality  of  public  instruction,  rendered  complete- 
ly efficacious  by  an  accompanying  system  of  morality,  founded  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible.  This  bulwark  will  protect  us  against  the 
shock  of  intestine  commotion,  and  secure  us  against  the  onset  of  for- 
eign invasion.  May  we  not  then  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of 
the  patriot,  the  christian,  and  the  philanthropist.  In  our  efforts  "to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Common  Education  throughout  our  country  ?"  Dis- 
claiming any  connection  with  others  as  partizaus  in  politics,  or  secta- 
rians in  religion,  may  we  not  confidently  appeal  to  all  who  love  our 
country,  who  revere  the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  and  would  transmit  them 
with  undiminished  lustre  to  posterity,  to  stand  forth  and  aid  us  in  the 
great  enterprize?  We  make  our  appeal  to  enlightened  minds  ;  to 
men  of  comprehensive  views  and  lofty  aims,  and  we  beMeve  we  shall 
be  heard.' 


Art.  UI. — Scven  Advantages  op  Infant  Schools. 

I.  They  relieve  parents  firooi  the  care  and  trouble  of  their  younger 
children,  and  give  them  leisure  fi-eely  to  attend  to  their  domestic 


2.  They  rescue  children  from  ihe  personal  dangers  in  the  little 
accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and,  what  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant, they  rescue  cliildrcn  from  the  corrupt  examples  and  influ- 
ences officious  serviint--'. 

3.  They  redeem  from  waste,  and  provide  employment  for  that  most 
valuable  portion  of  life  which  passes  from  the  time  ujien  infnntj^  go 
from  their  mothers'  arms,  to  the  time  when  they  are  usuaily  seat  to 
the  common  school. 

4.  They  furnish,  iti  their  exercises  of  marching,  singing,  clapping, 
6i,c.,  a' most  healthful  employment  for  that  period  of  life  when  exercise 
is  more  indispensable  to  health  than  at  any  other  period ;  when  chil- 
dren first  begin  to  use  their  limbs  ;  when  motion,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  is  their  very  element  and  life. 

5.  They  give  to  infants,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years 
old,  an  amount  of  discipline  and  instructioi^  in  the  elements  of  learn- 
ing which  is  almost  incredible — an  amount  which  surpasses  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  fondest  parent. 

6.  They  teach  all  children  to  sing.  Man  is  a  musical  oeitig  by 
nature,  and,  if  begun  with  when  an  infant,  may  be  taught  to  sing. 
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7.  They  do  muchf,  very  much,  for  the  cultivation  and  improTement 
of  the  heart.  To  make  deep  moral  impressions  is  the  leading  object 
in  every  infant  school.  They  aim  to  preserve  the  children  from  whit 
is  bad,  and  to  put  them  under  the  influence  of  what  is  good. 

Brit,  S,  8.  Teachers'  Magazine^ 


Art.  IV. — Practical  Le9son. 

Objects. — CmcuMFERENCE,  aitd  Diameteb. 

How  long  do  you  think  this  wafer  box  is  ?  It  is  not  long  either  way ; 
it  is  round.  Then  how  h^k  is  it  ?  *  One  inch.'  Now  how  far  do  yoo 
think  it  is  right  across  it  in  this  manner  ?  *  Two  inches.'  I  think  it  is ; — 
perhaps  not  quUe,  however.  We  will  measure  it  by  the  rtile.  Yea^  it 
is  2  inches  across.  Now,  then,  it  is  2  inches  in  diameter*  Can  yon  re- 
member this  hard  word,  diameter^    *  I  will  write  it  down,  and  then  I  can.' 

Let  me  see  if  you  have  spelled  it  right  Yes,  that  is  correct.  WHl 
you  let  me  ^^e  the  words  which  you  wrote  on  your  slate  the  other  day? 

*  I  have  rubbed  them  out,  but  I  can  write  them  again,  for  I  know  wfaal 
they  were.'  When  you  have  written  them,  will  you  brinff  me  the  slate, 
and  let  me  see  if  they  are  written  correctly  ?  They  are  all  right  but  one. 
You  spell  very  weU,  m  general.  I  have  erased  the  last  letter  but  one,  m 
the  word  perpendicular.  *  What  should  it  be  ?'  You  may  put  in  an  e,  and 
it  will  be  right 

Now  place  your  slate  in  a  vertical  position.  Now  in  a  horizontal.  Now 
in  an  oblique, IIow  much  was  the  diameter  of  the   wafer  box  ? 

*  Two  inches.'  Here  is  a  cent  How  much  is  the  diameter  of  this  }  *  One 
inch.'  Will  you  tell  me  the  diameter  of  this  shaving  box  ?  *  Pour 
inches.'  Very  well,  indeed !  Now  I  wish  you  would  find  all  the  round 
things  you  can,  think  what  their  diameter  is,  write  down  their  names,  and 
when  I  come  in  again  show  me  your  list,  and  tell  me  their  diameter. — 

Will  you  read  your  list  ?  '  Yes,  but  there  is  one  that  I  cannot  find  out 
the  diameter  of;  so  I  have  not  written  it  down.'  We  will  leave  it  then 
for  the  present,  and  talk  about  the  rest 

Sandbox,  This  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Watchy  two  inchesL 
SUme  Inkstand^  three  inches.    Picture^  three  inches.     Fow-ptnce-lwif' 

penny,  half  an  inch. What  picture  was  it  which  was  thie# 

mches  across  it  ?  *The  toorld,  in  Peter  Parley* s  Geography,*  Can  you 
think  of  any  pictures  in  the.  world,  which  are  about  one  inch  across  ?  Yes. 
Where  are  they  ?  *  In  Woodhrxdge^a  First  Steps,  which  you  bought  ns 
the  other  day.'  You  said  you  could  not  find  out  the  diameter  of  one  thing, 
what  was  it  ?    *  John's  foot  ball.'    But  can  you  not  tell  how  wide  it  is  ? 

*  How  can  I  when  it  is  round  ?  How  should  I  place  the  rule  ?'  Place 
the  rule !  I  thought  you  were  guessing  at  their  width  all  this  time,  with- 
out the  rule !  *  I  first  think,  how  wide  they  are,  and  then  put  tlie  rule 
across.'  And  do  you  find  your  judgment  generally  correct  ?  *  Yes.'  That 
will  do ;  but  it  is  better  for  you  not  to  use  the  rule  very  much.  Then  it 
seems  the  difficulty  with  the  foot  ball  is,  that  you  cannot  apply  the  rule  to 
it,  is  it  ?  *  Yes.'  But  how  much  do  you  think  its  diameter  is  ?  *  About 
five  inches.'    Perhaps  it  is  nearer  six.    We  will  see  presently,  however. 

Here  is  a  cane  ;  how  much  do  you  think  the  diameter  of  this  is  ?    *  One 
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inch.'  We  will  measure  this  for  once.  Here  is  a  hole  for  a  atring,  now 
we  will  put  &  pin  through  iL  This  pin  ^ on  know  is  just  an  inch  long. 
The  diameter  is  just  the  length  of  the  pu  ;  bo  you  judged  right  Of  the 
ball  you  have  hot  judged  so  accurately.  As  we  cannot  Tery  well  stick  a 
pin  through  thia,  I  wiU  measare  it  in  another  way.  But  first  we  will  take 
the  cane.  This  piece  of  tape  reaches  exactly  round  the  cane.  Now  how 
long  is  the  tape  ?  '  About  three  inches.'  It  is.  The  cane  then  is  three 
inches  round  it,  and  one  inch  in  diameter;  that  is  three  times  as  large 
around  it,  as  it  is  tkrovgk  it  Now  let  us  take  this  belt,  and  put  it  round 
tbe  foot  boll.  It  is  &  foot  and  six  inches;  or  a  foot  and  a  half  round  it 
Now  any  round  thing  is  about  three  times  as  large  round  it,  as  its  diamt- 
fcr  is ;  consequently  the  foot  ball  is  <tx  inches  instead  of  jtve  across  it 
By  this  1  mean  that  if  we  could  run  this  lead  pencil  into  it,  it  would  just 
reach  through  from  side  to  side,  and  the  pencil  is  six  inches  long. 

Tell  me  how  far  it  is  around  a  cent  by  this  rule-  Remember,  it  is  three 
times  as  much  as  it  is  across  it  'Three  inches.'  How  do  you  know?- 
'Because  it  is  one  inch  in  diamtter,  and  you  say  a  thing  is  three  times  as 
large  round  it,  as  it  is  acroaa  it ;  now  three  times  one  are  three ;  therefore 
the  cent  is  three  inches  round  it'  1  am  glad  to  hear  the  word  therefore. 
I  hope  you  will  soon  he  able  to  reason  as  well  on  all  subjects. 

The  distance  around  anything  is  called  its  dreumftTence.  m»  word 
you  may  write  down.  Have  you  written  it?  'Yes,  butl  am  not  certain 
It  is  spelt  right  Please  to  correct  it,  if  it  is  not'  It  is,  indeed,  a  little 
wrong.  Now  I  have  corrected  it  Tell  me  now  what  the  circumference 
of  this  cent  is  ?  '  Three  inches.'  Very  well.  What  is  that  of  the  cane  ? 
Of  the  wafer  box?— Of  the  sand  box  ?— Of  the  stone  inkstand?— Of  the 
four- pence -half-penny  piece  ?  I  see  you  understand  what  circumference 
and  diameter  mean.  A  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  you  all  your  life. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirJ  Annual  Meeljnir  of  the  Aniericnn  Inalitiite  of  Inslmction,  hiu  bai>n 
recently  held  in  Ibis  city.  Tlit  IV;ir  UiliI  ,  illieralrcaiij  pre- 
vailed m  Boston,  ot  mifflit  break  out  duiii. ;   ...  .,  i,._,i[iicr  nilli  otlicr 

adverse  circumitanceB,  had  givtn  rise  lo  BiiprfJieiisinn--,  uj  lUr-  minds  of  msny, 
in  regard  to  the  resDlla  of  the  meeting.  But  we  are  convinced,  as  well  as  ob- 
Hured  by  those,  whoie  opmion  on  this  point  is  fully  enlilted  to  our  conBdence, 
that  no  mtttmg  of  Iht  Iratitult  has  ever  been  inori,  interesting-  or  important. 
The  lectures,  of  which  fourteen  were  delivered,  including  the  introdoctory  k).  t 
dress,  and  the  priiB  essay,  are  eaid  to  have  been  even  mars  ptactioni  in  Iheir 
character,  than  on  anj  former  occasion.  Several  animated  diEDUBsionn  were 
held  on  the  propriety  of  Emulation,  and  the  eipediencj  of  the  teacher's  joining 
in  the  sports  of  his  pupils,  a«  well  as  a  oumber  of  very  iiJi]>nrtant  resrdutionti 
passed.  But  we  have  only  room  in  liie  |jresen[  tiEii.ilier  li.r  l]\is  very  Irtiiil' niJlice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  odd,  that 
an  almost  universal  impression  leemed  U>  prevail  among  the  members,  that  one 
of  the  most  prominent  errors  of  ICducation  at  the  present  time,  is  an  aJmoat  ex- 
clusive cultivation  of  mere  intellect,  to  the  negiect  of  tbe  physical  and  moral 
well  being  of  the  pupil,  especially  the  laJIer;  and  a  neglect  of  the  Bible  in 
schools,  as  its  basis.  Instroction,  it  was  also  believed,  is  not  rendmd  suffi- 
ciently tliormiah,  and  is  not,  in  general,  adapted  to  the  potrera  and  capacities  of 
the  diderent  individuals  for  whom  it  is  designed. 


•  • 
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Female  College  in  New  Grenada. 

The  change  of  Government  in  this  new  and  enterprising  State  of  South 
America,  already  begins  to  produce  the  results  which  we  have  anticipated,  in 
favor  qf  education.  General  Santander,  during  his  Vice  Presidency  in  Colom- 
bia, a  few  years  ago,  was  the  great  patron  of  useful  learning,  \uid  with  his  en- 
lightened associates,  introduced  a  general  system  of  instruction  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  This  was  soon  overthrown  by  Bolivar,  but  the  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  has  agaiM  shown  itself  m  New  Grenada,  as  well  as  in 
Venezuela;  and  in  Bogota  a  decree  has  been  passed  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Female  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  with  a  Directress,  five 
Professorships  on  elementary  branches,  morality  and  religion,  domestic  economy 
and  duties,  and  labor  appropriate  to  females,  good  manners,  &c.;  with  authority 
to  add  others  in  higher  branches.  For  professorships,  females  will  be  preferred. 
Four  scholarships  are  founded  by  funds  formerly  bequeathed  by  Don  Pedro 
Ugarte  and  his  wife,  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  heretofore  appropriated  to 
a  Convent  since  suppressed. 

Pupils  not  thus  supported  will  be  admitted  into  the  '  College  of  La  Merced/ 
on  the  payment  of  $30  in  advance,  every  three  months,  for  which  they  will  be 
instructed  and  boarded.  The  Directress  will  have  a  salary  of  $  500  a  year,  and 
Professors  from  ^  168  to  300.  The  President  of  New  Grenada,  will  establish  a 
system  of  discipline  and  course  of  studies.  The  government  Gazette,  contains 
a  long  and  finely  written  article  in  favor  of  this  new  Institution,  in  which  are 
advanced  some  of  those  just,  sensible,  and  enlightened  views  of  female  educa- 
tion, which,  if  extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States,  would  elevate  fe- 
male influence  and  female  enjoyments  to  that  rank  which  is  so  generally  denied 
them,  even  among  ourselves.  JVeto  York  MvertUer. 

The  preamble  to  the  decree  founding  the  First  American  Female  College,  re- 
cognises it  as  a  <  duty  of  government  to  promote  the  education  of  females,  who 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  social  happiness ;'  and  suggests,  that  in  a  city  Uke 
Bogota,  *  possessing  two  well  endowea  colleges  for  young  men,  it  is  proper  to 
found  a  college  for  females  ;  the  want  of  one  having,  unfortunately,  been  se- 
verely felt.'  The  establishment  of  an  institution  like  this,  will  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  New  Grenada. 

Children's  Asylum,  Southwark. 

This  Asylum  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents  was  established  by  the 
Guardians  of  tlie  Poor,  and  is  superintended  by  a  committee  of  their  body. 

It  occupies  a  square  of  between  four  and  five  acres  of  ground,  and  is  open  on 
all  sides  to  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  soil  is  dry,  the  situation  elevated,  and 
the  buildings  command  a  view  of  the  Delaware,  distant  half  a  mile. 

The  main  buildings  are  in  the  centre  of  the  square  ;  between  one  and  two 
acres  are  allotted  to  a  vegetable  garden,  and  two  acres  set  apart  for  the  children, 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  sport  and  exercise  on  all  suitable  occasions — the 
house  is  large — the  apartments  commodious,  well  ventilated,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  vvhich  they  are  designed.  There  is  a  spacious  school  room, 
in  which  the  children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  regular 
hours  daily  ;  in  which,  also,  religious  exercises,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  are 
carefully  observed. 

The  matron  is  an  experienced  and  pious  woman,  active,  intelligent,  and  kind 
to  the  children,  who  soon  become  attached  to  her.  The  best  medical  advice  is 
constantly  extended  to  the  household — able,  humane,  and  experienced  nurses 
are  provided,  and  all  other  suitable  assistants  appointed. 

Tne  Committee  have  recently  provided  a  separate  building  within  the  en- 
closure, some  hundred  feet  apart  from  the  principal  asylum,  into  which  the 
children  of  persons  who  have  died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  are  at  first  intro- 
duced, where  they  are  stripped  of  their  old  apparel,  washed,  and  furnished  with 
clean  garments,  and  where  they  are  detained  until  it  is  thought  prudent  to  ad- 
mit them  into  the  common  family.  The  whole  establishment  is  provided  with 
ry  comfort  and  convenience  considered  as  essential  to  the  morals  and  iiealth 
he  inmates.  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser. 
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Art.  L— ^Physical  Culture* 

Or  th£  ifBCKssxTT  OF  Phtsical  Culture  to  Litxrart   Mxif|  and   xspx- 

CIALLT  TO   ClKROTMXN. 
Delivered  before  the  Mechanical  Association  of  Andover  Theol.  Sem.  Sept.  27, 1831. 


Bt  Eowabd  Rbtnolim,  M.  IX  of  Boaroir. 


At  the  present  day,  especially  in  our  own  countrjr,  Physical  Education  is 
probably  more  negrlected  than  any  other  branch  of  this  important  subject.  Num- 
bers of  yaluable  men,  and  among  them  an  increasing  number  of  teachers,  are 
annually  falling  a  sacrifice  to  this  neglect.  We  deem  it  our  duty,  therefore,  to 
advert  to  this  subject  frequently, — not  merely  on  account  of  those  who  are 
yet  to  be  trained,  but  in  reference  to  those  who  are  training  them,  and  whose  ef- 
forts at  self  improvement  are  often  wasted  by  neglecting  to  preserve  the  strength 
necessary  to  use  their  acquisitions.  We  are  gratified  to  find,  in  the  Biblical  Re- 
pository, for  January,  1832,  an  able  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  the  address  of 
Dr.  Reynolds  of  Boston,  before  the  Mechanical  Association  of  Andover; — atid 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  its  leading  arguments  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

From  the  editor  of  the  Repository  we  learn  the  following  facts  concerning  the 
Association  in  question ;  which  would  be  an  excellent  model  for  other  literary 
institutions. 

*  The  Mechanical  Association  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
was  first  established  in  1827.  The  object  of  it,  as  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  '  the  promotion  of  health  and  vigor  both  of  body  and 
mind,  by  a  regular  system  of  mechanical  exercise.'  The  plan  was 
viewed  with  so  much  favor  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary,  that  in 
the  following  year  they  caased  a  large  four  story  building  of  rough  gran- 
ite to  be  erected,  of  which  the  Association  have  the  use  free  of  rent. 
This  affords  room  for  about  seventy  work- benches,  which  are  usually 
all  occupied.  The  work  done  is  for  the  most  part  joiner's  and  cab- 
inet-maker's work.  The  shop  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools 
to  the  value  of  about  one  thousand  dollars ;  ^which  was  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  Seminary,  and  for  three  fourths  of  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Bartlet,  one  of 
the  venerable  founders  of  the  Seminary. 

'  The  Association  stands  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Seminary ;  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  constitution 
without  their  assent ;  and  should  the  Association  ever  be  dissolved,  all 
the  property  then  in  its  possession  reverts  to  the  Trustees.  The  As- 
sociation has  no  funds ;  all  the  expenses  of  stock  etc.  being  paid  out  of 
ihe  avails  of  the  labor.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  profits  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  is  divided  among  the  members ;  but  hitherto  no  dividend 
has  been  larger  than  between  three  and  four  dollars.' 

'  A  superintendent  of  the  workshop  is  employed,  a  practical  me- 
chanic, whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all  purchases  of  stock  and  sales  of 
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the  work.  But  his  chief  business  is,  to  plan  and  prepare  work  for 
the  shop ;  so  that  every  student,  on  arriving  at  his  place,  may  find  his 
task  before  him,  and  be  able  to  begin  his  labor  at  once,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  principle  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  institution,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  utility  of  it,  that 
every  student,  when  in  the  shop,  shall  be  fully  and  actively  occupied  ; 
and  when  out  of  the  shop,  shall  have  no  further  care  or  thought  about 
it.  At  present,  the  time  spent  in  labor  is  daily  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  before  dinner,  and  the  same  interval  before  evening  prayers. 
There  are  a  number  of  monitors ;  and  every  person  who  is  absent  or 
comes  in  late,  is  subjected  to  a  small  fine.  The  Association  is  open 
to  all  members  of  the  Seminary,  so  far  as  there  is  room ;  and  any 
member  may  leave  it  at  pleasure. 

'  The  effect  of  this  institution  upon  the  general  health  of  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  it,  has  hitherto  realized  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  its  patrons.' 

In  addressing  this  society,  Dr.  Reynolds  first  adverts  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  age,  as  a  period  of  intellectual  enterprise  and  effort ^  and  goes  on  to  inquire 
what  qualifications  are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  it  efifectually. 

^  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  judicious  and  practical  attention  to 
physical  education.  Such  a  course  must  be  adopted  in  regard  to  di- 
et and  exercise,  as  is  comformable  to  nature ;  and  calculated  to  es* 
tablbh  the  perfect  harmony  pf  action  between  the  body  and  mind^ 
which  is  necessary  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  both — in  other  words, 
such  habits  of  life  as  will  render  learned  men,  healthy  men. 

'  The  man  whose  position  in  society  demands  of  him  great  mental 
effort,  should  make  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  one  of  his  first 
lessons.  Otherwise,  he  is  continually  exposed  to  dangers,  which  may, 
sooner  or  later,  paralyze  his  efforts.  Until  he  has  learnt  this  lesson, 
he  cannot  fulfil  the  high  duties  which  he  owes  to  society  and  to  his 
Master  in  heaven.  I  would  almost  say,  that  the  scholar  who  culti- 
vates the  mind  exclusively,  to  the  neglect  of  the  body,  as  effectually 
buries  his  talent  in  the  earth,  as  he  does  who  exercises  the  body  and 
neglects  the  mind.  Plato  calls  that  man  a  cripplcj  who  exercises  the 
mind  and  neglects  the  body.' 

He  goes  on  to  exhibit  the  melancholy  incapacity  produced  by  the  loss  of 
health. 

*  Sound  health  is  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  litera- 
ry pursuits.  Disease  throws  a  chain  around  the  mind,  which  the  lat- 
ter, by  its  own  unassisted  endeavors,  cannot  burst  asunder.  This 
truth  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  biography  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times.  The  instances  of  feeble  scholars,  who  have  attained  a 
great  literary  fame,  that  here  and  there  appear  upon  its  pages,  are  ex- 
ceptions which  do  not  militate  against  the  fact.  The  laurels  with 
which  they  were  crowned,  are  to  be  considered  rather  the  result  of  great 
genius,  and  other  favoring  circumstances,  than  of  intense  mental  ef- 
fort. While  the  mind  and  body  are  united,  and  subject  to  the  im- 
mutable laws  imprinted  on  them  by  the  Creator,  the  vigor  of  the  one 
must  depend,  more  or  less,  on  the  health  of  the  other.      The  mind 
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cannot  derot«  ilsdf  to  diligeat  study  and  protracted  labor,  and  raoga 
freely  in  the  regions  of  thought,  while  the  body  is  pressed  down  by 
the  leaden  weight  of  disease.  Its  purposes  are  Ivoken,  and  its  restdu- 
tioii  is  faint.  To  borrow  the  language  of  the  British  moralist,  who 
qxike  from  the  knowledge  which  sad  experience  bad  taught  him  ; 
'  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always  spent  in  forming  schemes,  which 
e*ery  change  of  wind  hinders  him  from  executing  j  his  powers  fame 
away  in  projects  and  in  hopes,  and  the  day  of  action  never  arrires. 
He  lies  down  at  night  delighted  with  the  thought  of  to-morrow ;  pleas- 
es his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  oi  his  beneralence 
with  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  in  the  night  the  skies  are  ovet- 
cast ;  the  temper  of  the  air  is  chaaged.  He  waJces  in  languor)  im- 
patience, and  distraction ;  and  has  no  longer  any  wish  but  for  ease, 
DOT  any  attention  but  to  misery. 

'  III  health  is  equally  unfavorable  in  its  effects  on  the  heart  Pi- 
ety is  affected  by  the  animal  spirits;  and  the  spirits  must  aod  will 
flag,  when  the  body  isdiseased.  It  is  the  medium  of  commuaic&- 
tion  for  the  soul  with  outward  things.  When  that  medium  is  disor- 
dered, no  object  is  presented  in  its  true  colors.  Nature  to  such  a  man 
has  lost  ils  beauty.  '  The  heavens  are  clothed  in  sackcloth ;  the  earth 
is  dressed  in  tlie  garment  of  mourning.'  We  daily  soc  instancea  of 
this  melancholy  fact.  They  speak  too  from  the  graVe.  It  stands 
forlh  in  mournful  prominence,  on  the  pages  of  many  d  diary  that  is- 
sues from  the  press;  and  doubtless  on  many  more,  which  have  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  public  eye.  We  could  almost  weep,  while 
perusing  these  memoirs,  to  find  faults  in  them,  which  even  the  par- 
tiality of  Trieods  could  not,  consistently  wilh  truth,  omit ;  but  which 
we  know,  were  the  result  of  self-induced  disease.  It  has  grieved  ua, 
after  perusing  them,  to  feel  obliged  sometimes  to  conceal  them,  that 
the  enemies  of  religion  may  not  use  them  as  a  cloak  for  sin,  or  em- 
ploy them  as  arms  against  the  cross.  The  physician  is  often  called  lo 
witness  these  mournful  effects  of  disease  on  spiritual  life.  He  is  often 
obliged  to  use  all  his  skill  and  alt  his  prayers,  before  the  clond  can 
be  dispersed,  which  sickness  has  settled  around  the  holy  heart.  The 
dergyman  will  often  be  called  to  witness  the  same.  It  becomes  him 
above  all  men,  to  beware,  lest  through  inexcusable  neglect  of  health, 
he  appears  with  the  same  cloud  around  hia  own  heart;  and  becomes 
the  victim  of  the  same  disease  he  is  called  upon  to  remove. 

'  III  health  is  often  a  degraded  state.      What  can  be  more  pitiable, 

than  lo  see  a  mind  formed  for  great  effort — to  be  almost  caught  up, 

while  in  the  body,to  the  third  heavens,  and  grasp  in  its  broad  embrace, 

'  the  unutterable  knowledge  of  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God  ;'  and 

diffusing   this  knowledge   among  its  fellow  creatures,  to  lead   them, 

with  resistless  power  and  eloquence,  from  earth  to  heaven — what  can 

be  more  pitiable  than  to  see  such   a  mind  chained  down  to  the  flesh 

it  inhabits;  and  brooding  in  mournful  and  almost  unpitied  selfishness, 

over  the  ills  its  own  ignorance,  or  folly,  or   misdirected   ambition 

»,==  "o^asionod  ?      Whtre  istht!  freedom,  where  thr  religion  of  such  a 

Like  Sampson  grinding  in  the  priwm-liouse  of  the  I'hilisiines, 

isessor   of  such  a   mind  is  confined  to  the  prison-house  of  his 

otiTe  <KK«>8 :  and  he  must  hare  more  than  mortal  pow«B, 
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to  come  out  from  its  gloomy  enclosures,  and  preach,  as  he  should 
preach,  the  puie  and  spiritual  religion  of  Jesus. 

'  111  health  is  also  a  depressed  state.  How  can  a  man  in  such  a 
condition,  depressed  in  spirit,  filled  with  fear,  weak  in  purpose,  with 
relaxed  nerves  and  feeble  muscles,  his  mind  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  melancholy  presentiments  and  gloomy  cares, — how  can 
such  a  man  be  prepared  to  comfort  and  cheer  the  desponding, '  to 
lift  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees  V  Arrayed 
continually  in  sackcloth,  how  can  he  preach  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  V 

'  But  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  not  be  omitted, 
— ill  health  is  too  often  a  sinful  state.  It  is  sinful,  whenever  it  is 
the  result  of  ignorance,  which,  with  due  care,  might  have  been  en- 
lightened. He  sins,  who,  from  false  security  in  his  present  vigor, 
neglects  the  use  of  those  wise,  precautionary  means,  which  will  se- 
cure its  continuance.  Indeed,  the  decisions  of  the  great  day  will 
alone  reveal,  how  much  every  man  sins,  who  sacrifices  health,  the 
best  of  all  human  blessings,  at  the  shrine  of  literary  fame,  by  incor- 
rect notions  of  duty,  and  above  all  by  indolence  and  sloth.' 

He  next  combats  the  idea  that  ill  health  is  a  necessary  attendant  of  Uterary 
poTBuits,  and  we  think  with  great  justice. 

'  The  opinion  is  too  prevalent,  that  ill  health  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  study ;  that  the  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  books,  must  be 
willing,  like  a  martyr  at  the  stake,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  pleasures  of 
health.  But  this  is  incorrect.  Look  at  Germany.  The  German  stu- 
dents are  healthy  men.  Their  mode  of  life,  if  examined,  will  afford 
a  solution  of  the  fact.  They  devote  more  time  to  study,  study  more 
intensely,  and  accomplish  more  in  proportion  to  their  advantages,  than 
our  own  scholars.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
in  obedience  to  one  of  the  laws  of  physical  education,  their  seasons  of 
mental  labor  are  alternated  with  habits  of  perfect  relaxation.  They 
unbend  their  minds  by  free  and  unrestrained  amusement ;  and  give 
themselves  up  more  than  we  do,  to  the  full  indulgence  of  the  social 
affections ;  than  which,  few  things  are  more  conducive  to  the  heahh 
of  learned  men.  When  the  German  student  leaves  his  study,  he  shuts 
the  door  upon  its  cares  and  labors;  and  goes  out  into  the  world,  like 
other  men,  for  repose  and  enjoyment. 

'  There  is  another  point  of  difference  to  be  well  noted.  They  are 
accustomed  to  habits  of  study,  almost  from  infancy.  They  do  not, 
like  many  of  our  students,  change  suddenly  from  a  youth  of  bodily  la- 
bor, to  studious,  sedentary  habits.  These  men  bring  to  their  new  la- 
bors, strong  constitutions,  the  consequence  of  correct  early  habits;  and 
deceive  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  resist  the 
causes  that  break  down  more  feeble  men.  This  is  often  a  fatal  mis- 
take. The  slender  willow  bends  to  the  blasts  which  break  the  stur- 
dy oak.  The  more  feeble  man  educated  in  a  city,  and  to  a  compara- 
tively inactive  life,  often  holds  out  the  longest  and  the  best.  The 
difference  is  like  that  between  the  sexes.  The  more  delicate  will  bear 
confinement  from  the  very  fact,  that  they  have  always  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  it.  Tissot,  alludes  to  this  circumstance.  '  Even  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  is  dangerous.  People  of  excellent  constitutions  ap- 
ply themselves  to  study  with  indefatigable  industry.  The  powerful 
action  of  the  soul  increases  that  of  the  other  organs ;  and  they  are  at- 
tacked with  inflammatory  diseases,  the  consequence  of  irritation  long 
kept  up  in  vigorous  habits.  Sometimes,  they  expire  in  the  first  at- 
tack. More  commonly,  they  get  the  better  of  that,  and  give  them- 
selves up  again  to  the  same  labors,  and  fall  again  into  the  same  dis- 
orders. At  last  in  process  of  time,  being  worn  out  by  these  attacks, 
and  by  their  labors,  they  lose  their  strength,  and  fall  into  consump- 
tive diseases,  against  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  resist. 

'To  these  men,  therefore,  especially,  is  a  continuance  of  labor  ne- 
cessary, to  insure  the  blessing  of  health  ;  and  very  few  are  the  in- 
stances, where  it  can  be  neglected,  without  treasuring  up  materials 
for  future  suffering  and  repentance. 

Dr.  Reynolds  then  presents  those  fandamental'  laws  of  our  nature  without 
which  this  subject  cannot  be  properly  understood. 

*  1 ,  That  the  body  was  formed,  and  is  admirably  calculated,  for 
great  activity  and  exertion ;  and  that  such  activity  and  exertion  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  healthy  performance  of  its  functions. 

*  2,  That  the  mind  and  body,  while  united,  are  connected  by  close 
ties,  and  subject  to  numberless  mutual  sympathies.  In  consequence 
of  these  sympathies,  each  will  inevitably  feel,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  various  infirmities  of  the  other.  Undue  use  of  the  body  in- 
variably produces  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the  mind  ;  and  undue  use 
of  the  mind  as  invariably  occasions  disorder  of  the  body.  Disease  in 
this  way  once  excited,  they  are  capable  of  acting  and  reacting  one  up- 
on the  other,  until,  the  cause  continuing,  the  power  of  both  is  para- 
lysed, and  eventually  destroyed. 

*  3,  That  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  are  capable  of  attaining 
the  highest  point  of  perfection,  until  both  arc  brought  into  full  action; 
and  the  exact  ratio  of  action  ascertained,  which  each  can  bear  with- 
out occasioning  injury  to  the  other. 

*  The  first  of  these  laws,  the  necessity  of  action  to  the  health  of  the 
body,  firom  which  the  others  naturally  and  necessarily  follow,  is  the 
very  element  of  physical  education.  It  is  taught  in  the  structure  of 
ourfi-ame.  It  is  based  on  the  broad  surface  of  eternal  truth  ;  and 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  first  page  of  the  inspired  word  of  God : 
*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  jshalt  thou  eat  bread.'  This  sentence  was 
uttered,  be  it  ever  remembered,  by  that  infinite  omniscience  which 
created  the  body,  and  was  consequently  best  acquainted  with  its 
wants.  It  was  uttered  as  a  curse ;  and  doubtless  to  Adam  in  para- 
dise, it  was  a  curse.  But  the  moment  he  became  a  fallen  being, 
an^  the  flaming  sword  of  the  cherubim  closed  the  entrance  to  those 
pare  abodes,  it  became,  under  the  gospel,  one  of  his  greatest  bless- 
ings. It  is  the  immutable  law  of  God,  and  originated  in  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence.  It  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  constitution,  the 
nature,  and  the.  wants  of  man ;  and  the  history  of  man,  fi'om  that  time 
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to  this,  seems  to  prove,  that,  like  the  moral  law,  not, '  one  jot  or  tittle 
oJT  it  shall  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

'  By  it,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  after  many  years  of  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life,  attained  to  a  green  old  age.  By  its  strict  ob- 
servance, Moses  and  Joshua  came  to  their  graves  '  like  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe  ;*  and  walked  in  and  out  to  the  last  as  in  the  days  of 
their  youth.  *  Their  eyes  were  not  dim,  nor  their  ears  dull  of  hear- 
ing, nor  their  natural  force  abated.'  And  who  shal^  enumerate  the 
long  catalogue  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  preachers  who  lived  by  this 
law ;  and,  though  their  heads  were  silvered  by  age,  found  not  the 
'  grasshopper  a  burden,'  and  were  useful  and  happy  to  the  end  ? 

'  It  strengthened  St.  Paul,  whose  whole  history  teaches  us  that  be 
was  an  active  man,  for  his  mighty  labors  by  sea  and  by  land,  his  fre- 
quent preaching  from  house  to  house,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  for  his  unwearied  efforts,  until  the  gospel  had  sounded  out  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  heathen  world.  Here  was  one  of  the  true  sour- 
ces of  his  courage  in  danger,  and  his  indefatigable  activity  and  labor- 
ious perseverance  in  the  cause  of  God.  It  was  health,  the  reward  of 
labor,  active  labor  of  body  and  mind.  Paul  did  indeed  eat  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  His  own  hands,  as  he  tells  us,  wrought  for 
him  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  a  morsel  sweetened  by  exercise  and  digest- 
ed with  ease. 

We  are  next  told  distinctly  what  is  *  the  price  of  health/  in  language  which 
we  would  gladly  impress  upon  our  own  minds  and  those  of  our  readers. 

'  In  the  schools  of  the  ancients,  exercise  was  considered  an  object 
of  such  paramount  importance,  that  it  became  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  science ;  and  was  taught  with  the  utmost  care.  So  manifest  were 
its  beneficial  tendencies  upon  the  body  and  the  mind,  that  a  distin- 
guished physician  established  an  institution,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was,  by  exercise  of  various  kinds,  and  diet,  to  brighten  the  wit,  and 
strengthen  the  intellect  of  the  dull  scholars  of  the  schools.  With  the 
same  view,  (and  doubtless  it  was  the  result  of  observation,)  some  of 
the  philosophers  strongly  recommended  the  study  of  medicine  to  the 
learned  ;  so  firmly  did  they  believe  in  the  important  connexion  be- 
tween the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  soundness  of  the  mind. 

*  Here  then  was  the  true  source  of  the  health  of  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers. They  devoted  as  many  hours  to  hard  study  and  severe 
thought,  as  the  scholars  of  the  present  day.  But  there  was  no  dys- 
pepsia among  them,  because  their  habits  of  life  were  conformable  to 
nature.  They  lived  and  studied  and  thought  in  the  open  air.  The 
wants  of  the  mind  never  tempted  them  to  neglect  those  of  the  body. 
They  saw  that  exercise  was  necessary  to  both,  and  they  exercised 
both.  Will  not  the  same  cause  explain  the  remarkable  difference  in 
the  health  of  physicians  and  clergymen  ?  The  pains  of  the  medical 
profession  are  as  great ;  its  toils  are  perhaps  greater  than  those  of  the 
clerical  profession.  It  presents  one  continued  series  of  harassing 
cares  and  distressing  anxieties.  It  demands  also  much  mental  labor. 
The  irregularities  of  the  physician's  life  often  set  all  prudential  atten- 
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iion  to  his  own  health  at  defiance.  He  can  neither  eat,  diink,  noi- 
Bleep  like  other  men.  No  class  of  the  comniunilj  take  less  medicine 
than  physicians ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  manifold  evils  of  tlie 
profeBsioD,  all  tending  directly  to  wear  down  and  exhaust  ilie  vital 
powera,  the  physician,  compelled  to  keep  the  body  in  con^^tant  action, 
18  seldom  an  invalid. 

'  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  consequent  chan- 
ges in  the  art  of  war,  the  national  necessities  which  introduced  gyai- 
naatic  science  into  the  world,  have  passed  away  ;  and  unfortunately 
for  tlie  cause  of  literature  and  religion,  the  science  itself  has  disap- 
peared also.  But  the  relation  between  the  body  and  the  mind  still 
eubsisls.     The  same  neccegaity  which  sent  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the 

Symnasium  af\er  severe  mental  labor,  etill  exists  with  the  hard  stu- 
ents  of  our  day.  Would  it  not  be  well,  while  we  glory  in  forming 
OUT  minds  upon  the  noble  models  of  the  ancients,  to  imitate  their  praise- 
worthy etTorts  to  form  the  body  to  healthy  habits  ?  la  it  not  humilia- 
ting, that  the  laws  of  nature  should  have  called  forth  a  spirit  of  obe- 
dience from  the  pagan,  which  the  laws  of  God  fail  to  obtain  from  the 
christian  philosopher?  The  path  ofnature  is  plain.  The  Bible  sheds 
its  bright  light  upon  it,  so  that  it  need  not  be  mistaken.  Let  us  walk 
in  it.  Then  will  dyspepsia  cease  to  be  the  terror  and  reproach  of  lit- 
erature and  religion.  Then  will  be  seen  more  true  manliness  and 
vigor  of  mind ;  and  mole  of  that  oheerful,  active,  confiding  piety, 
which  the  religion  of  Jesus,  when  unobatiucted,  always  produces.' 

The  inSuBDCe  or  the  brain  on  the  reit  of  the  system,  and  the  dsngtr  of  over- 
tukiog  it,  ore  thm  described. 

'The  brain  is  the  immediate  organ  of  thought;  the  instrument  with 
which  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in  the  body,  performs  all  its  func- 
tions. It  is  also  the  great  source  from  whence  vitality  flows  out  to  all 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  supplying  them  with  that  living  energy 
which  is  Jiecessary  to  healthy  action.  Weaken  the  nervous  connex- 
ion between  the  brain  and  these  organs,  and  their  functions  immedi- 
ately begin  to  languish  ;  destroy  it,  and  they  instantly  cease.  But  a 
most  remarkable  sympathy  exists  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach. 
It  is  so  reciprocally  shown  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  health  and 
disease,  as  to  have  become  a  subject  of  daily  notoriety  to  the  most 
catelesa  observer.  How  does  grief,  fear,  and  sometimes  even  joy, 
wither  the  energies  of  the  latter,  and  not  unfrequently  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  irremediable  diseases !  These  are  the  effects  produced  on  the 
stomach,  by  the  overaction  excited  by  the  passions  upon  the  brain. 
They  are  so  common,  and  sometimes  so  striking,  that  any  person 
who  examines  them  with  accuracy,  will  cease  to  wonder  that  the  an- 
cients considered  the  stomach  to  be  the  seat  of  the  passions. 

'  When  the  close  dependence  of  every  part  of  the  body  upon  the 
brain  is  considered,  and  especially  the  intimate  sympathies  between 
it  and  the  digestive  organs,  is  it  surprising  that  long  continued   and 

intense  occupation  of  the  mind — in  other  words,  action  of  the  brain, 
should  occasion  disease  in  these  parts  t  Such  occupation  excites  an 
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increased  action  of  its  blood  yessels ;  an  unnatural  quantity  of  blood 
is  thrown  upon  it ;  it  is  wearied  ;  and  undue  pressure  upon  its  tender 
substance  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  This  is  proved  by  the  pain, 
sense  of  heat,  and  confusion  oi  head,  which  is  experienced  after  a  sea- 
son of  severe  mental  labor.  Can  all  this  happen,  can  it  happen  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and  the  health  suffer  no  material  inju- 
ry? The  records  of  the  profession  present  a  multitude  of  cases,  in 
which  the  physician  perceives  at  a  glance,  that  pressure  on  the  brain 
is  the  evident  cause  of  many  of  the  diseases  with  which  deep  think- 
ing men  have  been  afflicted.  Sometimes,  it  has  been  so  great  as  to 
occasion  vomiting,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  death ;  which,  though 
extreme  cases,  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  the  long  train  of  less  strik- 
ing, but  not  less  important  affections,  daily  appearing  under  the  name 
of  dyspeptic  complaints.  Many  of  them  are  the  result  of  the  same 
cause,  overaction  of  the  brain,  debilitating  the  stomach  and  other  di- 
gestive organs.' 

The  salutarj  influence  of  exercise  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  the  mus- 
cles, the  nerves,  and  the  digestive  organs,  is  next  explained,  and  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  that  upon  the  nerves. 

'  It  is  by  exercise  alone  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  expel  that  cruel 
enemy  of  literature  and  religion,  which  the  sentimentalism  of  modern 
days  has  cherished  under  the  name  of  weakness  of  the  nerves.  Weak- 
ness of  the  nerves  !  Shame  on  the  shortsightedness  of  our  intellectual 
eye !  It  is  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  its  dependent  organs,  debility 
of  the  muscles,  weakness  of  the  brain  rather  !  And  this  weakness  of 
the  nerves,  is  but  the  voice  of  these  faithful  sentinels  of  nature,  utter- 
ing their  plaintive  tones,  and  praying  for  relief.     They  point  us  to 

"The  laborer  of  the  glebe,  who  toils, 
In  dust  and  rain,  in  cold  and  sultry  skies  ; 
Who  knows  no  laws  by  iEsculapius  given, 
And  studies  none."  Jirmstrong. 

And  pointing  to  him,  they  show  us  the  true  and  only  effectual  means 
of  cure.  It  is  exercise, — labor.  Let  this  remain,  and  all  other  anti- 
nervines  may  be  blotted  from  our  Materia  Medica. 

"  Toil  and  be  strong  ;  by  toil,  the  flaccid  nerves 

Grow  firm,  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tone." '  Ihid, 

The  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man  engaged 
in  sedentary  occupations. 

*  Health  and  strength  are  the  reward  of  that  labor  only,  which 
bringeth  out  the  sweat  upon  the  face.  It  is  not  the  measured,  min- 
isterial walk,  which  scarcely  increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, and  leaves  the  skin  as  dry  and  pallid  as  before  it  was  taken ; 
not  the  peripatetic  walk,  which,  while  the  limbs  move  along  the  earth, 
permits  the  brain  to  continue  its  learned  contemplations.  This  is  like 
the  palliative  medicine  which  soothes  some  of  the  symptoms,  but  reach- 
es not  to  the  cause  of  disease  that  is  undermining  the  constitution. 
Cicero  would  never  have  been  cured  of  the  dyspepsia  by  such  exer- 
cise. He  doubtless  took  his  morning  and  evening  walk  about  the 
seven-hilled  city ;  but  his  nerves  were  not  braced  by  it,  nor  his  mus- 
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cles  made  strong.  The  disease  still  clung  to  him  notwithstanding ; 
the  stomach  still  labored  at  its  daily  task ;  and  at  last  the  brain  re- 
fused to  play  its  accustomed  part  in  the  system.  And  how  was  he  re- 
stored ?  Not  by  medicine.  He  travelled  to  Greece ;  and  entering 
the  Gymnasium,  he  began  with  the  lighter  exercises,  such  as  were  ad- 
apted to  his  strength ;  and  gradually  progressed  to  the  higher  and 
more  difficult,  until  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  acquired  a  degree  of 
strength  and  agility,  which  would  doubtless  astonish  the  feeble  men 
of  our  generation. 

*  The  true  secret  consists  in  adopting  such  a  system  of  exercise,  as 
calls  upon  the  muscles  for  that  amount  of  action,  which,  for  the  time, 
will  suspend  the  work  of  the  mind.  The  arrangement  should  be  such, 
as  will  cause  the  labors  of  the  body  and  mind  to  alternate  each  other. 
By  this,  the  body  is  invigorated ;  and  the  brain  obtains  that  repose, 
which  enables  it  to  bring  new  strength  and  activity  to  its  task. 

'  Such  were  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients.  Such  are  the 
plays  and  games  of  youth.  The  system  of  manual  labor  adopted  by 
the  Mechanical  Association  of  this  Seminary,  recognises  this  great 
principle.  The  mind  will  be  effectually  closed  against  the  entrance 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  attempt  in  vain  the  arrangement  of  a  ser- 
mon or  learned  essay,  while  the  hands  are  vigorously  moving  the  saw 
and  the  plane,  or  actively  occupied  in  turning  the  great  wheel.  We 
would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all,  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  Among  others,  it  is  regular,  which  is  one  half  of  the 
benefit  of  exercise  to  a  student.  It  may  be  pursued  in  winter  and  on 
the  most  inclement  days,  when  everything,  within  and  without,  pre- 
sents strong  temptations  to  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 

'  But  in  urging  this,  let  me  not  be  understood  to  exclude  other 
modes  of  exercise ;  especially  walking,  which  is  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  perfect  exercise.  It  brings  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
into  action,  especially  those  of  the  lower  limbs;  it  aids  materially  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  minute  vessels ;  and  be- 
sides this,  it  affords  the  advantage  of  pure  air,  which  is  indisf^ensable 
to  health. 

'Every  man  whose  profession  subjects  him  to  sedentary  habits, 
jshould  devote  daily,  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  to  manual  labor,  and 
an  hour  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  health ;  and  there  are  few  men,  who,  with  a  proper  econ- 
omy of  tiifie,  will  not  be  able  to  deduct  it  from  the  hours  of  study. 
This  is  a  general  rule,  however,  which  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  individual.  Every  man  cannot  effect  as 
much  at  first,  especially  if  he  has  been  unaccustomed  to  labor.  But 
there  are  very  few,  perhaps  none,  who  may  not  gradually  habituate 
themselves  to  do  this  and  more  with  perfect  ease.  Exercise  should 
always  be  proportioned  to  the  powers  of  the  individual,  and  never  car- 
ried to  such  excess  as  to  occasion  pain  and  extreme  fatigue ;  other- 
wise, instead  of  being  salutary,  it  may  prove  injurious.  Many  per- 
sons, through  injudicious  management,  fall  into  serious  error  upon 
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this  subject.  '  Unaccustomed  to  manual  labor,  they  commence  too 
violently ;  and  attempting  too  much  at  once,  they  weary  the  muscles 
and  render  them  painful.  Deceived  by  this  transgression  against  the 
laws  of  the  system,  they  conclude  that  they  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule ;  that  exercise,  however  important  to  others,  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  even  injurious  to  them.  The  true  principle  is,  to  ac- 
commodate the  efforts  exactly  to  the  existing  power  at  the  time  ;  to 
begin  moderately,  stopping  at  fatigue  ;  and  to  renew  the  trial  daily  and 
regularly,  until  the  muscles  acquire  that  degree  of  vigor,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  perform  the  full  task  with  facility.  Lynch  has  given  a 
rule  upon  this  subject,  which  will  always  come  within  the  bounds  of 
health  and  safety :  '*  The  lean  should  exercise  ad  ruborem,  and  the 
fat,  ad  sudorem"  ' 

'  The  most  favorable  time  for  exercise  is  when  the  stomach  is  nei- 
ther too  full  nor  too  empty,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon. Violent  exercise  is  injurious  when  the  process  of  digestion  is 
commencing,  by  diverting  to  the  surface  the  action  of  the  vessels, 
which  at  that  time  seems  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  stomach.  Mod- 
erate exercise  is  useful  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  by  exciting 
those  gentle  impulses,  which  increase  action  and  secretion  in  the  or- 
gans, and  thereby  accelerate  the  process  of  digestion  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  liable  to  be  sluggish.' 

W«  cannot  conclude  the  article  better,  or  express  our  own  feelings  more  fally» 
than  by  the  closing  appeal  of  Dr.  R. 

*  In  conclusion,  let  me  solemnly  urge  upon  you,  individually,  the  du- 
ty of  a  faithful  investigation  of  this,  and  all  the  branches  connected 
with  the  subject  of  physical  education.  It  is  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  church  ;  and  cannot  be  neglected  by  those  to  whom  its 
interests  are  confided,  without  incurring  a  responsibility  for  all  the 
evUs  which  may  follow  such  neglect.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind, 
was  given  to  be  cultivated  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  "  Know  ye 
not,  brethren,  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  living  God?'' 
And  shall  the  temples  of  God  be  permitted  to  decay  through  negli- 
gence or  sloth,  and  no  guilt  be  incurred?  Health  is  a  talent  intrust- 
ed to  our  care,  which  cannot  with  impunity  be  buried  in  the  earth. 
He  who  squanders  it,  throws  away  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value,  and 
will  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  For  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good  which  is  thus  lost,  for  every  degree  of  activity  of  which  it 
deprives  him,  and  for  years  of  usefulness  of  which  the  church  is  thus 
deprived,  he  must  be  called  to  give  a  solemn  account.  How  much  sin 
does  he  accumulate,  who,  having  enlisted  as  a  soldier  or  leader  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  renders  himself,  by  neglect,  wholly  or  in  part  unfit  for 
duty !  Who  can  calculate  his  guilt,  or  estimate  the  vast  amount  of 
good,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  effected.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, I  fear  it  will  appear,  that  many  who  thought  they  were  doing 
God  service,  were  robbing  the  church,  and  defeating  the  purposes  of 
Heaven,  by  shortening  the  life,  and  impairing  the  powers,  which  had 
been  bestowed  for  their  advancement.' 

Alas  !  we  fear  the  recording  angel  would  be  compelled  to  write  '  Here  lies  a 
Suicide  upon  many  a  monument  which  emblazons  the  virtues  and  achievements 
of  the  noblest  benevolence, — which  sought  to  swell  its  streams  by  exhausting 
the  fountains. 
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Abt.    II. — Public    Schools    in   Newbubtport. 

Wc  take  plesaure  in  acknowUdging  Uie  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pn^M 
enlilled  'BeguUliona  of  the  Public  t-choola  in  the  town  of  Nawbutyporl';  miopl- 
ed  bj  the  Scboal  Cummittee,  October  1631. 

Tlieaa  regulations  indicate  an  awakaned  attention  to  the  ct'e^t  aubjsct  o[  com- 
mon education  ;  and  humble  and  uapretendtDg  as  Buch  iilUe  manuali  are,  thej 
afford  mucli  useful  information  to  tlioae  who  are  about  to  commence  a  work,  in 
which  Nortbborough,  and  Portamouth,  and  Glouceater,  and  Lowell,  and  NeW' 
bur^poit,  and  many  more  placet  hare  [ilready  made  some  progress.  From  acom- 
panuiD,  wa  perceive  tlial  the  School  CommilleB  of  Lowell  have  derived  many- 
valuable  hinta  from  the  paiuphlet.  before  us,  nor  da  we  deem  it  any  disjiurage- 
menl  to  a  Board  of  School  Officers,  lo  draw  liberally  froni  pages  so  replete  with 
valuable  mnterials. 

1l  ii  needless  lo  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  these  regulations,  »i  they  are 
■abttantially  the  same  as  those  adopted  sti  or  eight  months  ailetward  at  Lowell, 
and  which  the  reader  will  find  in  a  late  Dumber  of  this  work.  The  only  mate- 
rial points  of  difference  are  the  following. 

The  schools  in  Lowell  are  divided  into  Primary  Schools,  Grammar  Schoob, 
^Deluding  children  of  both  sexes,)  and  a  High  School  ; — While  those  of  New- 
bnryport  censiatof  I,  Priroary  Schools, — seven  iu  number,  including  an  African 
School;  2.  Three  Monitorial  Schools  for  bOTS,aad  three  Female  Grammar  Schooli, 
and  3.  A  Latin  and  Enj^lish  High  School. 

slruclors,  allei  iiiiving  been  Bjiprovecl  by  lli.)  Sub- Com  mil  tee,  shall  occasionally 
be  read  aloud  lotlie  School,  that  BcholacsmDy  not  plead  igDorance  of  Ibeir  duty.' 
In  Lov/ell,this  ia  not  required. 

We  have  also  received  a  '  Catalogue  of  the  Instroctora  in  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish High  School,'  from  which  it  appears  that  this  division,  at  l^ast,  of  the  pubQo 
schools,  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  under  the  nuperintendeiice 
oFMr.  Rogers.  Howord,  asBialed  by  Mr.  David  L.  Page.  The  number  of  pupila 
in  the  Latin  or  Classical  departuienls  is  31 ,  in  the  English,  f2 :  Total,  113.  The 
course  of  intellectual  instruction  is  evidently  extended  and  thorough,  and  the 
morals  of  the  pupils  by  no  means  forgotten.  We  hope  their  physical  welfare, 
too,  is  duly  guarded.  There  appears  to  us  a  great  and,  often,  increasing  neglect 
on  this  important  point,  which  is  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  and  it  gives  us  pain  to 
see  it  overlooked  and  apparently  undervalued  by  some  of  the  wormeel  friends 

the  other,  so  that  every  scholar  in  the  school,  is  placed,  at  times,  under  tile  di- 
rect tuition  of  each  instructor.'  Punotuality  is  deemed  so  indinpeusable,  that 
ten  minutes  only,  ate  allowed  by  the  School  Committee  for  tardiness,  at  the  ex- 
piraCion  of  which  time,  the  doors  are  closed  against  all  delinquents. 


NOTICE. 

Inqnitiefl  concerning  the  Intellectnal  Powers,  and  the  iDvestigation 
«f  Trnth.  By  John  Abercrombie, M.  D.  F.  R.  8.,Fe!]ow  ofthe  Roy. 
■t  College  of  PbysiciuiB  in  Edinbui^b,  &c.  uid  First  Pbysician  to  hia 
Muesty  in  Scotiand.  From  the  second  Ediaburgb  edition.  J.  and  J. 
Huper,  New  York. 

The  HMan.  Harpers  an  doing  a  great  public  benefit,  hy  introducing  into  our  ' 
oonntcy  so  numy  valtiable  English  puUicatioDs,  in  a  neat  and  cheap  fotm.  The 
mrinme  befor*  ui  is  one  ofthe  number, 

WaundenlaiidfioraBfTMnd,  who  waa  notions  lines  '"  Edinburgh,  that  Dr. 
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Abercrombie  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and  is  an  accomplished  and  pious  man. 
A  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  by  such  an  individual,  is  a  yerjr  yaluable 
accession  to  those  already  in  existence.  For  the  physiologrist,  #e  apprehend,  has 
peculiar  advantages  in  treatiuj^  such  a  subject;  and  where  such  an  individual  pos- 
sesses the  still  liigher  qualification  of  viewing  our  mental  constitution  in  the 
light  of  revealed  truth,  and  of  making  the  study  subservient  to  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  true  piety  in  the  world,  everv  Christian,  as  well  as  every  lover  of 
science,  will  rejoice  that  such  a  task  has  niUen  into  such  hands. 

The  work  is  very  highly  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  English  Re- 
views ;  and  we  consider  it  as  a  very  comprehensive,  perspicuous,  and  inter- 
esting treatise,  on  a  science  which  needs  to  be  east,  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  has 
done  it,  into  a  popular  form.  The  cheapness  of  the  book  renders  it  accessible  to 
the  great  mass  of  readers.  One  portion  of  it  which  is  also  instructive  to  the 
common  reader,  is  of  peculiar  benefit  to  the  physician,  as  it  treats  of  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  rules  of  philosophical  investigation  to  medical  science. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  just  been  favored  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brewer  of  Smyrna,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  Greek  newspapers.   We  present  the  following  extract  to 
our  readers,  and  earnestly  wish  their  sympathies  might  be  excited  towards  this 
interesting  field  of  benevolent  efifort.] 

Dear  Sir,  Smyrna,  June  8, 1832. 

I  have  only  time,  amidst  the  confused  murmurs  of  my  English 
pupils  who  are  taking  lessons  in  Turkish  by  mv  side,  to  make  a  single  remark 
on  spelling.  It  was  suggested  by  a  short  article  in  your  very  useful  ^'  Annals," 
in  which  you  instance  the  absurdity  of  spelling  the  word  physic  as  is  common 
in  our  schools.  In  most  of  the  new  Lancasterian  schools  of  this  country,  this  very 
desirable  change  has  taken  place,  which  you  would  bring  about  in  English. 
Instead,  for  example,  of  calling  the  names  of  the  letters  .^eto, — Atpha^ — &a, — they 
say  at  once,  6, — a, — ha. 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  many,  both  in  the 
calling  and  naming  of  the  letter  z, — once  universally  called  zed.  Why  should 
not  this  improvement  be  extended  to  other  letters  ? 

How  much  this  same  class  of  changes  are  needed  in  teaching  Turkish,  your 
readers  may  judge  from  the  following  expression,  in  English  letters,  of  the 
course  of  lessons  which  our  liodga^  (master)  gives  us  daily. 

aleph — jim — la — sin ach 

alepli — ^jim — la—  sa ich 

aleph — jim — la — tou ouch. 

From  the  different  periodicals  I  send,  you  will  be  able  tojudgeof  the  progress 
of  knowledge  in  these  parts.  The  circular  of  the  new  Greek  Secretary  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  will  perhaps,  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  journal. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  Otho,and  his  learned  master  Thursch,  will  probably 
be  the  signal  for  establishing  a  German  University  at  Athens.  For  ourselves 
and  our  brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  I  may  freely  say,  that  our  schools  are  closing, 
for  want  of  funds,  while  Greek  and  Armenian  youth  are  panting  for  instruction, 
and  ready  to  receive  and  study  the  scriptures.  J.  B. 

Correction.  [We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  correct  the  error  of 
our  correspondents,  to  which  Mr.  Hall  refers  in  the  following  communication, 
received  too  late  for  our  last  number.] 

Mr.  Epitor,  1  observed,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annals,  a  notice  of  this  Semi- 
nary by  one  of  your  correspondents.  Permit  me  to  correct  one  mistake  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  as  1  deem  it  important  that  the  community  should  be  correctly  in- 
formed, with  regard  to  everything  relating  to  the  institution. 

The  building  and  apparatus  are  furnished  by  *  funds.'  The  collections  in 
Natural  History,  &c.  liave  been  made  by  the  teachers.  There  are  no  funds  for  tht 
support  of  teachers,  or  providing  a  library.         Respectfully  Yours, 

Teacher's  Sem.  Andover,  Aug.  25th  1832.  S.  R.  Hall. 
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Br  J.  M.  Keaot,  M .  D. 


[Published  by  order  of  the  Lyceum.] 

The  subject  of  education  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Much  has  been 
said  and  much  has  been  written  on  it.  The  minds  of  statesmen  and 
of  philosophers  have  been  directed  to  it,  and  in  many  instances 
with  the  happiest  success.  It  however  presents  a  field  of  inquiry 
so  extensive,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  fiilly 
explored ;  but  the  discoveries  of  one  age  will  only  prove  the  har- 
bingers of  more  sublime  and  useful  advances  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  human  improvement. 

In  our  present  essay,  we  purpose  presenting  a  general  view  of 
the  subject  of  Education  in  connection  with  its  practical  application, 
more  especially  to  the  early  stages  of  human  existence.  This, 
which  is  now  usually  known  under  the  title  of  Infant  Education, 
and  which  has  been  limited  to  the  first  seven  years  of  childhood, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  departments  to  which  our 
bvestigations  can  be  directed.  The  inquiry  however  cannot  be 
judiciously  conducted  without  examining  into  the  whole  nature  of 
the  human  being.  We  shall  therefore  endeavor,  briefly,  to  pre- 
sent such  an  outline  of  theory  and  practice  as  may  be  adapted  to 
the  limits  of  this  address. 

October,  1832.         39* 


am  Early  Educatiom.  [Oct.  I , 

t  BH^  hm  deSaad  to  consist  in  the  derelopement  and  in- 
k  of  alt  the  ubkUl  suscflptUiilities  or  powers  of  our  being, 

3ln^aiKMealtaBinialsoBthis  e^obe.iiiaj- he  characterised  as  tfae 
ciwMH»  oi  edueattOB.  Foe  some  elementuy  peculiarities  of  bis 
"inrSlinnTi.  ba  i&  tnfy,  wiatoducalioB  makes  ^m.  He  is  desti- 
tMM  of  tbofi^  «le6ut»  iiiiiiiii  til  njlh  iriitcfa  other  animals  are  endow- 
odt^  aiMt  wfaifib  tfuaUfy  tbeav  withoBt  instnictioii,  to  enter  up(»i  the 
dwiis  QlC  ibwr  sJlBitiaft.  k  turn  we  6ndcapaciti»  of  indefinite  im- 
ptwiiwHKUl   HtieuUiivU   Ibc   inamctire   tjuaBficaiiaus.  lo  act  in  the 

Okw  ot  iIm  iuu:».iiD|Mrtatit  reeullf  oi  Che  culture  of  dm  human  be- 
iq^  t$  obturtMa  is  ibo  bmuufi:!  and  woud^rM  capacity^  for  form- 
i^llllliit».  Vs  Umrm  tiMV  lie  either  good  or  bad.  according  to  the 
IMttW  iu  nvbicA  ihti  oripuaj  tacuUies  are  esercised.  it  becomes  a 
oiMlar  •>!  -'<ariouBCouG«ni  tawaiciioverdieir  Ibrmatioo.  and  lo  give 
ittWH  iucJi  3  dirMtioa  >»  awly  life  a&  may  reader  Uietii  the  sources 
ot  rUiiMtl  [tlBttfiura  ro  the  uusMSSor. 

>ba,  a»  CO  tWiF  subOdfMibuilUK  of  educaooo.  may  be  divided  into 
lbs  iiOy9ik>icq$,ical  huKtious  the  iiKeUeenni  facubies,  and  die  moral 
t«iiliii^ ;  ur  );»  itt.  Pkul  verj  cvaastir  expresses  diem. '  the  body, 

"Vhv  TullivuiMu  o(  each  of  ibese  diviskip?  of  The  human  coostitu- 
tioH  ruusi  be  jtwiidetl  to.  if  we  desire  to  prepare  a  child  to  be  use- 
lul  :mii  iiapjn" :  liie  bmly,  that  ii  may  become  a  comfortable  babita- 
liou  for  ibtf  spiritual  and  inieUeciual  part,  the  soul,  or  intellect,  that  il 
iiiai  see  dearly  and  judge  correctly  of  what  lends  to  happiness  or 
misery:  and  the  spiri;  that  it  may  acquire  sucb  habits  of  feeling, 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  as  shall  produce  the  sreaiest  sum  of 
felicity  in  this  state,  and  afford  an  assurance  as  well  as  a  foretaste 
uf  joys,  immortal,  in  another  and  a  more  exalted  condition  of  be- 
ing. 

These  three  portions  of  the  human  constitution  reciprocally  in- 
liueuce  one  another,  and  therefore  require  to  be  consenianeouslv 
uuloLded  and  strengthened,  in  order  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.  In  this  respect,  very  great  errors  at  present  preyail  in 
out  cwuuuunity,  some  one  portion  of  our  being  receiving  cuhivation 
It*  ilw  exclusion  and  lasting  injury  of  the  other  two,  and  ultimate- 
Ijf  vf  the  whole  man.  Il  is  in  consccjuence  of  this  error  that  n-e  can 
5t,Ntivety  Snd  an  instance  of  a  wholly  educaied  man — that  men,  in 
!t«Kt«l>  f-ihibil  the  distorted  growth  of  irregular  devetopement. 

tu  a>.\tirdance  with  these  views,  we  shall  make  a  fesv  remarks 
Hwlcr  oach  of  the  divisions  above  mentioned  ;  notice  some  of  the 
liKisl  preralent  errors,  and  then  present  hints  on  a  course  of  practi- 
cal instruction  adapted  to  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  the  present  state 
of  society  in  our  country. 
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Physical    Education. 

The  healthful  condition  of  the  bodily  functions  must  be  a  subject 
of  deep  interest  with  us,  so  long  as  we  are  surrounded  by  such  nu- 
merous causes  tending  to  produce  disease,and  to  place  our  lives  or  our 
limbs  in  jeopardy.  We  are  liable  to  injury,  from  heat,  from  cold, 
from  moisture,  from  sudden  or  long  continued  muscular  exertion, 
from  indolence,  from  excess  in  our  food,  our  drink,  or  our  sleep, 
and  from  a  great  variety  of  almost  nameless  circumstances. 

It  is  the  province  of  Physical  Education  to  offer  such  a  succession 
of  exercises  as  shall  establish  physiological  habits  which  may  grant 
us  the  privilege  of  an  exemption  from  most  of  the  evils  that  usually 
arise  from  the  above  named  causes.  The  muscular  and  circulato- 
ry system,  therefore,  with  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation, come  under  the  special  direction  of  this  department. 

Particular  attention  must  therefore  be  paid  to  a  proper  and  vari- 
ed exertion  of  the  muscles,  so  as  not  only  to  insure  general  strength 
and  ease  of  motion,  but  also  to  obviate  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  suddenly  putting  into  action  a  set  of  muscles  which  have  rarely 
been  exercised,  and  must  therefore  be  too  weak  to  save  their  pos- 
sessor from  a  dangerous  accident.  In  the  ordinary  exercises  of 
most  persons,  a  number  of  muscles  are  left  nearly  quiescent,  whereas 
these  may  be  the  very  ones,  upon  which,  in  a  perilous  position,  they 
may  be  obliged  to  depend  for  the  safety  of  their  limbs  or  their  lives. 
This  is  true  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Many 
also  of  the  limbs  are  not  ordinarily  exerted,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
attain  a  tonic  power  capable  of  preserving  us  from  danger.  These 
circumstances  of  themselves,  are  enough  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
physical  training.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  dreadful  maladies, 
corporeal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  that  result  from  a  debilitated  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  and  the  circulatory  system,  that  view 
cannot  fail  to  induce  us  to  use  such  means  as  may  prevent  these 
evils.  Should  it  seem  strange  to  some  that  we  connect  morals  and 
the  exercise  of  intellect,  with  the  state  of  the  digestion  and  circu- 
lation, we  need  only  refer  them  to  the  mental  phenomena  exhibited 
by  an  epicure  or  a  drunkard  ;  or  even  the  more  innocent,  though 
not  much  less  distressing  condition  of  our  modem  dyspeptics.  In 
these  classes  of  degraded  and  suffering  humanity  will  be  found  facts 
that  would  fill  volumes ;  all  proving  incontestably  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  exercised,  by  the  physiological  functions  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  state  of  man. 

It  becomes  then,  a  subject  of  grave  import,  to  institute  and  bring 
into  practice  among  our  children,  such  a  succession  of  lessons  in 
this  department,  as  will  form  vigorous  bodies,  able  to  perform  the 
dictates  of  vigorous  souls. 
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Metu  tana  in  corpore  tano,  was  a  maxiiB  with  the  ancients,  and 

the  insiituiion  of  athletic  exercises  ind  public  games  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  reference  to  this  principle.  In  this  re- 
spect they  were  very  much  superior  lo  the  moderns,  who  possess 
in  other  respects  innumerable  advantages  which  bad  no  existence  in 
their  limes.  We  shall  do  well  to  introduce  into  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  improve  upon  all  the  unexceptionable  parts  of  the  an- 
cient gymnastics,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  the  circumstances  and  customs 
of  modem  life.  The  plays  of  children  are  too  irregular  and  too  of- 
ten associated  with  pernicious  moral  infiuences  to  he  recommended. 
Those  gymnastic  exercises  which  have  been  lately  introduced  into 
our  country,  might  form,  with  some  additions,  a  very  useful  substi- 
tute for  die  ordinary  amusements  of  youth  and  childhood.  They 
possess  the  desirable  variety  which  we  have  before  noticed,  by  bring- 
ing into  energetic  action,  muscles,  that  in  most  cases,  are  at  rest. 
Some  of  these  exercises  should  be  commenced  very  early.  An  at- 
tention to  them  may  very  appropriately  make  a  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  nurse,  provided  she  is  instructed  to  regard  the  delicacy  of  the 
muscular  Ghre,  and  the  want  of  strength  still  existing  in  the  cartilages 
and  ligaments.  Much  may  he  done  by  her  in  strengthening  the 
muscles  of  the  infant,  especially  those  of  the  chest,  and  thus  secur- 
ing an  enlarged  capacity  of  Uie  lungs,  a  greater  scope  of  respiration, 
and  consequendy  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  means  of  Longevity. 

Since  good  health  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  integrity  of  ac- 
tion, that  exists  in  the  systems  of  circulation  and  digestion,  these 
portions  of  the  human  frame  demand  primary  attention.  The  vig- 
or of  these  organs  we  know  is  much  increased  by  muscular  exercise, 
which  is  therefore  a  great  auxiliary  in  accomplishing  our  intentions. 
There  are,  however,  agencies  connected  with  these  functions  that 
require  specific  notice. 

As  it  would  be  absurd  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Intellectual  Edu- 
cation without  a  constant  reference  to  the  laws  of  thought ;  so  it  is 
equally  Improper  to  dictate  a  course  of  Physical  Education  without 
a  similar  reference  to  the  laws  of  animal  life.  Under  a  conviction 
of  tlie  correctness  of  this  opinion,  we  shall  he  excused  for  introduc- 
ing a  few  general  principles  of  Physiology,  on  which  we  found  our 
preceptive  instructions. 

Tlie  whole  human  body  consists  of  a  mesh  of  vessels  which  are 
either  cellular  in  their  structure,  or  elastic  tubes,  containing  fluids  in 
progressive  motion.  If  all  die  vessels  contain  their  proper  quantum 
of  fluid,  propelled  with  a  due  degree  of  force,  we  denominate  this 
state  of  things  lualtk.  So  far  as  it  regards  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  other  vital  fluids,  the  functions  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
the  skin  must  be  considered  togedier,  as  they  constitute,  widi  the 
absorbents  and  glands,  but  one  universal  system  of  distributing  and 
secreting  apparatus. 
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The  skin  exposes  so  great  an  extent  of  surface  to  the  changes  of 
temperature,  incident  to  oar  atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  necessar 
to  guard  it  by  clothing  and  other  means.  Much  however  may  be 
done  by  physical  training,  especially  if  we  keep  in  mind  one  curi- 
ous and  valuable  fact,  viz.  that  tfthe  minute  vessek  of  the  surface  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  healthful  action^  we  shall  almost  certainly  secure 
an  equable  circulation  m  the  rest  of  the  fluids  throughout  the  whole 
body.  For  in  proportion  as  the  superBcial  circulation  is  bealdiful, 
the  respiration  becomes  free,  the  pulse  regular,  the  head  tranquil,  and 
the  functions  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  he.  accurate  and  comfortable. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  and  establish  habits 
of  sound  action  in  these  organs,  so  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 
skin,  it  is  necessary  from  early  in&ncy  to  accustom  children  to  fre- 
quent frictions  and  bathing,  either  in  warm  or  cold  water,  according 
to  the  power  of  reaction  in  the  system ;  to  attend  to  cleanliness  in 
clothing,  &c.;  to  strive,  by  prudent  measures,  to  harden  the  constitu- 
tion, and  enable  it  to  support  the  sudden  changes  of  our  climate, 
with  impunity.  We  are  aware  that  the  hardening  course  of  phys- 
ical education  has  been  much  disgraced  by  the  injudicious  manner 
m  which  it  kiis  been  practised.  It  has  been  anything  eke  than  ra- 
tional and  consistent.  There  has  been  every  irregularity  in  cloth- 
ing and  exposure ;— one  while  excessive  housing  and  protection,  and 
then  again  as  unjustifiable  and  wanton  exposure  to  the  rude  inclem- 
encies of  the  season.  Such  mismanagement  must  produce  disease 
and  destroy  life  among  our  children,  so  long  as  it  may  prevail.  Noth- 
ing has  so  great  a  tendency  to  make  the  surface  indifferent  to  ex- 
posure, as  a  daily  familiarity  with  the  bath,  during  every- variety  of 
season  and  weather. 

The  lungs  consist  of  two  species  of  vessels,  the  air  cells,  and  the 
blood  vessels,  both  in  the  closest  apposition.  The  former  contain  the 
breath  of  life,  which  communicates  to  the  fluid,  in  the  latter,  a  vivify- 
ing energy.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  we  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  air  vessels,  we  affi)rd  the  system  a  greater  stock  of  the  pabulum 
vits.  Moderately  loud  speaking,  reading  and  singing,  having  this 
tendency,  should  be  made  invariable  exercises  in  the  physical  cul- 
ture of  children. 

The  healthy  state  of  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs,  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  soimd  condition  of  those  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  But  we  would  here  remark,  that  the  stomach  has  a  pe- 
culiar connection  with  the  nervous  system,  and  seems  to  be  a  con- 
stant gauge  of  the  moral  force  of  the  human  being.  However  singu- 
lar this  opinion  may  appear,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  substantiating  it 
by  facts  innumerable,  drawn  from  the  moral  history  of  dyspeptics. 
One  great  law  with  regard  to  food  and  drinks  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  mastication  of  our  food  or  the 
reception  of  sapid  substances  into  the  mouth ;  and  that  is,  that  no 
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substance  should  be  swallowed  until  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  b 
destroyed  by  chewing,  and  its  taste  neutralised  by  the  saliva.  Hence 
children  should  not  be  much  indulged  in  sugar,  sweetmeats  and 
spices,  as  they  wiU  get  a  habit  of  swallowing  them  carelessly,  and 
much  use  of  them  will  invariably  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  nervous  system,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  for  the  habits  of  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  or  the  debauchee.   We  know  that  all  the  ap- 

Eedtes  are  allied  to  one  another,  that  they  all  form  physiological 
abits,  and  that  these  habits  have  an  almost  uncontrollable  influence 
over  the  moral  man.  We  cannot  therefore  be  too  guarded  in  the 
judicious  education  of  the  stomach,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an 
expression.  For  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  thousands  of 
adults  might  this  day  have  enjoyed  a  good  character,  sound  health, 
and  happiness  who  have  lost  all,  through  neglect  on  this  point. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  our  organs  of  sense,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  sense  of  touch,  may  be  render- 
ed much  more  acute  by  definite  exercise  than  without  it.  The  func- 
tions of  these  senses,  being  the  medium  of  connection  between  the 
surrounding  world  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  perfecting  and 
strengthenmg  of  their  percipient  power,  must  form  th#  highest  step 
in  physical  education. 

Nature  obliges  us  in  our  waking  hours  to  bring  our  senses  con- 
stantly into  action.  The  utility  of  these  fortuitous  exercises  will 
depend  very  much  on  circumstances.  One  set  of  organs  may  be 
exercised  to  the  detriment  of  those  of  some  other  sense.  In  order 
to  produce  that  balance,  or  those  relative  degrees  of  perfection,  whicli 
will  enable  all  the  senses  most  advantageously  to  serve  as  instru- 
ments of  the  mind,  a  regular  course  of  exercises  should  be  institu- 
ted and  persevered  in,  with  this  specific  design.  These  lessons  should 
include  within  their  scope,  the  direction  of  each  sense  by  itself  up- 
on objects  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  Thus,  there  must  be  a  series 
of  lessons  to  perfect  the  sense  of  touch  so  as  to  render  it  as  delicate 
and  accurate  as  possible.  A  similar  series  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  organs  of  hearing  and  sight.  The  gustatory  and  olfactory 
organs  are  not  of  much  account  as  a  ground  work  to  mental  education, 
and  may  therefore  be  omitted  :  But  the  touch,  the  hearing,  and  es- 
pecially the  sight,  may  be  called  the  intellectual  senses,  and  should 
receive  a  large  share  of  our  attention. 

The  advantages  of  Physical  Education,  in  its  fullest  extent,  are,  as 
yet  but  little  understood,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  until  the  natural 
sciences  are  made  a  part  of  school  learning.  When  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygeinc,  shall  assume  an  importance  at  least  equal  to 
Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  and  Surveying  in  our  schools,  then  and  not 
till  then,  shall  we  properly  value  the  education  of  the  physiological 
functions.  Then  may  we  expect  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  head,  the 
heart,  and  the  hands,  united  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
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man :  then  shall  we  see  a  rapid  decrease  io  the  cases  of  bodily  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  m  the  degradatkxn  of  morals  arising  from  the  intem- 
perate indulgence  of  the  appetites :  even  the  dyspeptic  himself,  who 
has  always  lived  a  borderer  on  the  regions  of  insanity,  will  then  be 
restored  to  his  natural  vigorof  body  and  mind. 

Having  now  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  leading  features  of  phys- 
ical education,  we  shall  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  their  mode  of  action. 

Intellectual  Education. 

When  we  examme  our  thoughts,  we  find  that  they  consist  of  a  re- 
currence to  our  minds  of  what  we  have  seen^heardy  tasted^  smelted 
Qafdty  and  of  mental  combinations  and  judgments  concerning  these 
things.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position,  every  one  is  convinced,  who 
has  paid  but  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
An  idea  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mental  perception  of  an  absent 
object,  its  qualities  or  actions ;  or  it  is  a  mental  repetition  of  our  sen- 
sations. As  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our  sensations,  the  primary 
business  of  intellectual  education,  as  before  hinted,  ought  to  be  the 
cultivation  and  strengthening  of  the  senses,  and  the  perceptive  pow- 
er through  them.  This  is  &e  only  solid  foundation  for  subsequent 
acquirements. 

oy  the  power  of  perception,  we  become  conscious  of  the  various 
sensations-communicated  by  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  by  the  faculty 
of  attention,  we  give  direction  to  our  perceptive  power,  and  are  capa- 
ble oY  holding  an  object  before  the  mind  so  as  to  examine  it  mi- 
nutely. The  faculty  of  attention,  is,  from  this  circumstance,  the 
means  of  furnishing  our  memory,  judgment,  and  reasoning  powers, 
with  all  the  materials  on  which  they  operate.  If  we  are  capable 
of  iSxing  our  attention  vigorously,  our  memory  and  judgment  will 
possess  similar  vigor.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  possess  but  little  abili- 
^  to  direct  and  fix  our  attention,  our  memory  and  judgment,  will 
«bibit  the  same  debiliQr.  To  acquire  a  habit,  then,  of  fixing 
our  attention  steadily  and  undividedly  on  any  object  so  as  to 
trace  out  all  its  attributes  and  relations,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  good  system  of  education. 

The  cultivation  of  our  senses  by  a  course  of  suitable  exercises, 
invigorates  our  power  of  attention.  As  before  observed,  the  senses 
that  should  be  particularly  exercised,  are  those  of  sight  and  touch. 
The  reason  why  these  two  senses  should  receive  the  greatest  cul- 
tivation, is,  that  the  sensations  acquired  by  them  form  the  pivot  up- 
(Md  which  all  our  other  sensations  revolve.  It  is  through  touch  that 
we  receive  our  ideas  of  space  and  location.  And  these  ideas  of 
space  and  location,  as  they  exist  in  perceptive  faculty,  constitute  the 
substratum  upon  which  all  our  sensations  rest.  They  act  the  part  of 
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the  frame  aad  canvass  on  which  our  Imagination  paints  all  her  pic- 
tures and  scenes.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  space  and  location 
become  the  great  foundation  for  memory ;  for  without  the  aid  of 
these  elementary  ideas,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  improve  or 
even  to  retain  our  faculty  of  reminiscence. 

But  although  our  ideas  of  space  and  location  are  originated  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  yet  they  are  very  soon  transferred  by  associ- 
ation to  the  sense  of  seebg,  in  eveiy  human  being  that  has  the  use 
of  his  sight.  The  infinite  variety  and  pleasing  appearance  of  col- 
ors may  have  a  great  influence  in  giving  sight  such  a  predominant 
superiority  over  the  touch.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  sight  is  the  overwhelming  sense,  and  that  it  bears 
off  on  vigorous  wings  all  the  other  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  hearing, 
and  even  touch  itself. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  venture  the  position  that  we 
think  in  pictures  or  scenes.  That  this  is  true,  is  evident,  from  the 
terms  used  in  all  languages  to  express  our  intellectual  operations,  as 
well  as  from  the  simple  reflections  of  our  own  minds.  The  influ- 
ence of  ocular  perception  and  location,  in  arresting  attention  and 
securing  mental  retention,  is  freely  exemplified  by  a  reference  to  the 
art  of  Mnemonics,  an  art,  whose  principal  dependence  is,  upon 
visible  imagery  and  symbols,  which  it  calls  to  its  as^stance.  The 
surprising  instances  which  Feinagle  and  other  late  teachers  of  Mne- 
monics give  us  of  persons  remembering  long  and  difficult  series  of 
events,  &;c.,  can  all  be  explained  on  this  principle.  In  our  every- 
day experience,  we  also  witness  the  singular  tenaciousness  of  our 
memory,  whenever  we  associate  visible  scenes  and  places  with  ideas 
of  any  kind.  The  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  may 
likewise  be  brought  forward  as  an  evidence  in  proof  of  ihe  efiect  of 
visual  sensation  and  location  on  the  memory.  In  teaching  these 
persons,  everything  must  be  pictorial,  scenic,  and  pantomimic ;  and 
this  is  the  reason,  that  although  deprived  of  that  sense,  which  is  the 
great  avenue  of  instruction,  they  nevertheless  learn  so  fast,  and  re- 
member so  well. 

The  more  we  embody  and  arrange  our  knowledge  after  this 
manner,  the  more  perfectly  will  it  be  remembered.  This  truth 
should  be  made  a  leading  principle  in  the  education  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  infancy  and  childhood.  The  public  mind  is  fortu- 
nately directing  its  attention  to  this  principle,  but  still,  not  yet,  with  a 
zeal  at  all  commensurate  with  the  stupendous  importance  of  the 
subject.  So  far  as  it  has  been  applied,  it  has  displayed  the  most 
valuable  results.  Every  teacher  is  acquainted  with  the  utility  of 
maps,  in  teaching  Geography,  and  of  charts  on  the  plan  of  Priesdy 
and  Le  Sage,  in  teaching  History  and  Biogi-aphy.  Historical  paint- 
ings and  portraits,  likewise,  become  the  nucl^  for  concentrating 
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and  fixing  thousands  of  ideas^  which  would  otherwise  be  as  evanes* 
cent  as  a  w,astiDg  cloud.  Lectures  and  apparatusi  .with  die  ac^^ 
companying  experiments,  icnrm  the  scenery  in  which  our  ideas  per«- 
maaently  reside,  and  it  is  the  circumstances  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  our  vision,  which  render  this  mode  of  instructbn  so  mucb 
superior  to  the  routine  of  our  schools.  This  hw  of  the  mind  may 
be  extended  to  ethics,  and  the  most  abstruse  of  what  are  called  the 
abstract  sciences.  For  what  idea  can  we  have  of  the  terms  good,  bad^ 
honest,  fraudulent,  benevolent,  &c.,  without  identifying  these  words* 
with  scenic  actions  exhibiting  those  attributes  of  morad  character. 

From  all  this  we  may  draw  a  useful  conclusion.  Viz.,  that  pre* 
cepts,  or  abstract  princi[des  in  any  science,  are  of  little  or  no  use 
to  the  inexperienced.  An  abstract  principle,  can  only  be  of  service 
to  him  who  has  been  an  experimenter,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  inferences  from  what  he  has  observed^  Hence  in  moral 
instructions,  fables,  parables,  and  descriptions  of  conduct  and  charac^* 
ter,  always  make  a  deeper  impression  and  have  a  better  efiect,  be- 
cause in  them  moral  principles  are  displayed  before  the  mind  in 
seenic  representations,  and  correct  practical  reasonings  are  the  im*^ 
mediate  result. 

We  may  conclude  then,  that  the  method  of  teaching  by  inductioa 
from  facts  and  scenes  is  the  only  correct  and  speedy  method  of 
communicating  knowledge;  and  that  when  it  shall  have  coeov 
iBlo  general  use,  it  will  dunge  the  face  of  the  Inteliectual  world.  To 
follow  out  these  views  in  a  practical  course  of  education.  We  ought 
to  make  all  nature  our  tablet  of  mnemonic  symbols  with  which  we 
aright  always  associate  appropriate  ideas.  All  the  scenic  ideas,  thus 
located,  would  form  a  worid  of  experimental'  facts,  and  supply  us 
with  funds  in  our  generalization  of  phenomena,  or  in  other  words, 
in  the  construction  of  our  sjrstems  of  science. 

There  are  two  intellectual  operations  which  should  be  continu- 
sliy  kept  in  exercise,  in  a  coinrse  of  practical  instruction.  These 
are  analysis  and  generalization.  These  two  processes  reciprocally 
aid  each  other ;  for  a  correct  analysis  of  individual  (rf)jects  as  to 
their  different  parts,  properties  and  actions,  becomes  the  source  of 
accurate  generalization,  and  this  is  the  origin  df  all  science.  Anafy* 
sb  cultivates  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  renders  the  memory  tena« 
cioos.  Generalization  has  a  similar  efl^t  on  our  power  of  recollec- 
tion, by  connecting  to  one  point  a  number  of  useful  facts  existing 
m  different  objects. 

In  conducting  a  course  of  such  lessOns  with  a  pupil,  we  shall  de- 
rive much  advantage  from  questions.  Interrogatories  fix  the  atten- 
tioQ,  and  by  that  means  strengthen  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  in- 
terrogatory system  lately  introduced  in  various  brai>ches,  has  prondu- 
eed  such  valuable  results.     This  is  properly  the  method  of  the  an- 
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cients  revived.  Their  most  efficient  teachers  taught  o  n  this  plan; 
and  the  categories  of  Aristotle  can  be  considered  useful  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  they  are  a  means  of  investigating  a  subject  by  inter- 
rogatories, and  in  this  way  arresting  attention,  and  securing  knowl- 
edge. As  language  is  the  medium  through  which  knowledge  is 
communicated,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  office  of  words  with 
reference  to  the  theory  we  have  given  of  the  thinking  process. 

Words  stand  either  for  whole  objects  or  for  parts,  for  whole  scenes 
or  for  some  portion  or  action  of  a  scene.  Thus  the  word  body  repre- 
sents a  whole  consisting  of  many  parts,  as  the  head^  trunk,  extremi- 
ties ;  and  these  of  their  subdivisions.  The  term  head  includes  in  it 
the  ideas  represented  hy  face,  forehead,  eyes j  ears,  mouth,  &c.  But 
since  language  would  be  imperfect  if  we  had  only  words  standing 
for  the  names  of  objects,  it  was  found  necessary  to  be  more  minute, 
and  hence  we  have  terms  expressmg  every  species  of  action  and 
quality.  Words  then  being  used  not  only  as  signs  for  whole  objects 
and  their  parts,  but  also  for  their  qualities,  actions  and  uses,  become 
our  most  useful  instruments  of  analysis.  They  are,  from  the  same 
circumstanceS|  equally  the  instruments  of  generalization.  Thus  the 
minute  appropriation  of  terms  concentrates  attention,  and  insures 
accuracy  of  observation. 

When  we  look  at  words  in  this  light,  as  a  means  of  communica- 
ting our  thou|j,hts  to  one  another,  we  may  compare  them  to  the  pen- 
cil o  the  painter.  Each  word  traces  out,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
hearer,  the  whole  of  an  object,  or  some  part,  or  quality,  or  action. 
All  the  elementary  images  and  scenic  actions  exist  in  a  latent  state  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the  speaker  by  a  successive  analysis  of 
his  pictures  by  words,  raises  the  same  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  If 
the  reader  or  hearer  can  readily  realize  and  embody  the  scenery 
presented  by  words,  he  is  said  to  understand  what  is  written  or  spok- 
en, and  if  not,  the  language  is  said  to  be  unintelligible. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  point  because  we  deem  a  just  and 
simple  view  of  it,  of  primary  consequence  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage and  science,  not  only  during  infancy,  but  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  terrestrial  existence.  We  shallnot  have  time  to  prose- 
cute an  inquiry  into  the  method  by  which  nature  teaches  language 
to  infants,  nor  to  show  how  truly  it  tallies  with  our  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  thought.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which 
is  so  uniformly  observable  in  the  learning  of  language  in  infancy, 
that  we  think  it  worthy  of  special  notice,  because  an  inference  of  a 
very  useful  practical  bearing  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

When  we  observe  a  child  for  the  first  six  or  eight  months  after  he 
begins  to  articulate  words,  we  shall  see  that  he  acquires  in  that  time 
all  the  terms  that  are  necessary  for  his  daily  use,  and  along  with 
this,  their  phraseological  construction.     Were  we  not  familiar  with 
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this  fact,  we  should  consider  it  an  astonishing  achievement  for  such 
feeble  powers  to  accomplish  so  much  :  But  another  circumstance 
equally  curious,  is,  that  m  the  second  eight  months  or  a  year  after- 
wards, he  is  seen  to  make  scarcely  any  progress,  compared  with 
what  was  previously  done.  This  contrast,  in  these  two  stages,  ap- 
pears to  be  capable  of  explanation  in  one  way  only,  and  that  is,  that 
when  the  litde  tyro  has  mastered  the  vocabulary  which  is  adapted 
to  his  common  purposes,'  he  is  not  furnished  with  more  means  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge,  and  so  remains  in  a  great  measure  station- 
ary in  his  acquirements. .  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  fact  were 
kept  in  view,  his  attainments  in  the  use  of  language,  during  the  sec- 
ond year,  would  far  exceed  his  first  year's  progress.  This  we  con- 
ceive to  be  a  matter  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  management  of  infantile  education.  After  the  child  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  names  of  the  things  which  occupy  his  little  sphere  of 
thought  and  feeling,  let  new  objects  and  pictures  be  presented  to 
fais  notice  ;  let  their  names  and  their  histories,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  intelligible,  be  given  to  him  ;  and  his  interest  and  advancement  in 
learning  will  be  secured.  For,  if  so  much  is  learned  in  the  first  in- 
iMance,  without  anything  but  accidental  and  irregular  instruction, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  it,  when  made  a  regular  and  defi- 
nite business? 

We  shall  now  leave  any  further  remarks  on  intellectual  education 
nntil  we  come  to  the  more  practical  part  of  our  essay,  and  proceed 
to  a  hasty  review  of  the  next  division  of  our  subject,  which  we  took 
tbe  liberty  of  denominating  the  moral  feelings. 

Moral  Education?. 

The  moral  feelings  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  hu- 
man constitution ;  ior  it  is  in  them  that  our  happiness  or  misery  is 
experienced.  They  are  the  springs  of  action  and  are  hence  also 
called  the  active  powers,  and  by  some  metaphysicians,  the  emotions, 
afiections,  fiz^c.  They  possess  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  bodily  functions.  They  constitute  man 
a  social  being.  They  are  felt  in  the  breast  or  heart,  and  hence  are 
sometimes  named  the  heart,  in  contradistinction  to  the  head. 
They  include  all  the  passions,  whether  benevolent  or  malevolent, 
and  the  appetites  so  far  as  theyare  related  to  them. 

It  is  a  universal  fact,  that  the  moral  feelings  and  appetites 
naturally  tend  to  excess  in  their  exercise,  and  this  excess  causes 
misery.  It  is  their  excessive,  irregular,  or  malevolent  action  that 
constitutes  vice ;  and  their  regular  and  benevolent  exertion,  virtue. 
They  show  themselves  as  instincts  with  the  first  breath  of  the  infant, 
and  never  leave  him  through  all  the  changes  of  youth,  manhood 
and  old  age.   Without  reason  and  religion,  as  their  guide,  they  may 
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become  the  greatest  curses  to  their  possessor.  Whereas  the  prop- 
er govemment  of  them  produces  the  highest  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  direcdng  them  aright,  and  re- 
straining their  waywardness,  is  the  most  exalted  exercise  to  which  a 
human  being  can  apply  himself. 

It  is  of  primary-  importance  in  the  moral  education  of  children 
that  they  be  taught  habits  of  self-control,  or  as  divines  term  it,  self-^ 
denial ;  and  the  first  step  towards  the  acquirement  of  such  habits, 
is,  that  their  will  should  be  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of  those 
mider  whose  guardianship  they  are  placed,  whether  these 
be  parents,  teachers,  or  others.  We  may  say  without  hesi  ation, 
that  no  human  being  will  ever  govern  himself  well,  who  has  not 
first  learned  to  submit  implicidy  to  the  government  of  others.  It 
must  then  be  assumed  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  moral  educa- 
tion, that  obedience  must  be  procured  and  retained  at  all  hazards. 
This  is  indispensable  ;  and  tlie  second  principle  is,  that  we  prove 
to  the  little  subjects  of  our  authority,  that  we  love  them.  If  either 
of  those  principles  is  wanting,  the  consequences  will  be  bad.  Some 
of  the  bad  moral  feelings  will  be  developed,  and  many  of  the  benev- 
olent ones  repressed  or  extinguished.  Most  of  us  are  Uable  to  err, 
by  leaning  too  much  either  to  rigor  on  the  one  side,  or  fondness 
on  the  other.  Of  the  two  errors,  however  it  must  be  confessed 
that  rigor  is  the  safest  course,  both  for  the  child  and  society.  For 
we  see  thousands  of  good  citizens,  and  comparatively  happy  persons 
formed  by  the  rigorous  system  of  treatment  alone,  to  one  by  llie 
system  of  fondness  and  indulgence.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  these  balancing  operations  in  a  good  course  of  moral  education 
should  be  separated,  if  parents  will  take  the  trouble  to  know  them- 
selves ;  their  duties,  as  well  as  their  rights.  Let  us  make  children 
know  that  they  must  submit ;  but  let  us  be  careful  to  make  them 
know  as  certainly  that  we  tenderly  love  them  ;  and  their  happiness 
will  be  an  inevitable  result  of  this  course  of  treatment.  Physical 
and  moral  qualities  bear  so  intimate  a  relation  to  one  another,  that  a 
difference  in  the  physical  conformation  of  children  of  the  same 
family,  often  forms  the  first  cause  of  moral  differences.  Since  those 
circumstances  are  connected  with  the  earliest  existence  of  the  child, 
its  moral  education  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible, 
and  be  prosecuted  with  unremitting  attention.  It  is  upon  this, 
that  his  future  felicity  or  wretchedness  depends,  and  it  draws  with 
it  responsibilities  which  no  reflecting  person  can  assume  without 
great  solicitude.  What  consideration  can  possess  greater  force, 
than  that  we  are  making  ourselves  accountable  for  the  future  welfare 
of  an  immortal  being  !  Yet  this  is  the  relation  which  every  parent 
and  guardian  holds  with  regard  to  those  placed  under  his  authority 
and  guidance. 
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Moral  education,  as  a  field  of  UKjuiry  and  experiment,  ha$  been 
but  little  explored.  Litde  indeed  has  been  done  in  watching  the 
early  phenomena  of  the  moral  feelings,  their  progressii^e  deyelc^e- 
roent,  and  the  modifications  they  undergo  from  the  agency  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  fix)m  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ac- 
tions of  our  corporeal  organization.  Much  has  been  done,  and  with 
considerable  success,  in  unfolding  and  applying  the  laws  of  intelbct ; 
but  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  is  far  from  being  perfect,  and  we 
need  not  therefore  wonder  that  vice  is  co-extensive  with  ignorance 
on  this  subject.  One  great  defect  that  now  prevails,  is  a  want  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  relations  that  e^ist between  the  physical  and 
moral  man.  These  are  relations  of  such  stupendous  moment,that  there 
must  always  be  much  error  id  conduct,  until  more  light  is  thrown  on 
the  reciprocal  agency  of  these  portions  of  the  human  constitution. 
The  direct  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  moral  feelings  has, 
ly^ewise,  not  been  sufficiently  investigated. 

It  may  b^  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that  all  the  passions  have  an 
immediate  influence  on  the  pulse  or  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and 
from  the  universal  observation  of  this  fact  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the  term 
heart  is  used  as  a  comprehensive  synonyme  for  the  moral  senti- 
ments. 

With  this  view  then  our  passions  are  capable  of  a  twofold  sub- 
division, viz.  ipto  the  expansive^  and  the  contracting;  that  is,  those 
which  cause  a  diflfusion  or  centrifugal  action  of  the  blood,  and  those, 
which  restrain  the  eSbrts  of  the  heart  to  distribute  the  vital  fluid. 

These  ideas  are  not  visionary,  but  are  verified  by  the  external 
expressions  of  our  feelings.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  modi- 
ficatioiis  that  the  countenance,  the  tones  and  the  gestures  undergo 
from  the  operation  of  the  diflferent  passions.  We  can  readily  ad- 
vert to  the  expansive  efiSbct  of  joy,  or  tranquillity,  on  the  motions  and 
direction  of  the  eye,  the  easy  condition  of  the  features,  the  roseate 
tint  of  the  cheek,  the  elasticity  of  the  muscles  Exerted  in  our  ges- 
tures, and  the  free  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  evinc- 
ed by  the  agreeable  and  benevolent  tones  of  the  voice.  The  op- 
posite state  of  these  indexes  of  the  spirit  will  easily  be  remembered 
in  the  pallid  hue  and  tremulous  movements  and  accents  of  fear,  the 
distorted  features  of  anger  and  malice,  or  grief  and  despair. 

It  cannot  then  be  doubted,  that  the  moral  education  of  children 
has  an  immediate  connection  with  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
moral  feelings  of  those  who  are  about  them.  The  infant  instinc- 
tively perceives  the  difference  between  a  harsh  tone,  or  disagreea- 
ble look,  and  a  soothing  voice  or  pleasant  countenance.  Indeed, 
children  are   almost  exclusively  governed  by  the  looks,  tones  and 
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gestures  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  and  feel  most  cor- 
rectly and  acutely  all  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
others.  From  these  facts  are  derived  considerations  of  the  highest 
value  in  managing  the  passions  of  infancy  and  childhood.  They 
prove  the  truth  of  the  great  maxim  *  govern  yourself  if  you  wish  to 
govern  others.'  They  also  show  the  necessity  of  presenting  such 
scenes  as  awaken  the  noble  and  free  passions ;  and,  when  they  can 
understand  language,that  of  furnishing  their  imagination  with  stories 
exemplifying  correct  moral  principles  and  benevolent  sentiments. 
In  moral  teaching,  that  'example  is  almost  everything,'  is  a  remark 
that  will  apply  even  to  adult  age.  It  is  to  be  expected  then,  that 
the  constant  influence  of  correct  conduct  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
can  be  exercised,  while  the  judgment  has  scarcely  displayed  itself 
in  any  rational  effort.  The  passions  of  children  are  strong,  while 
their  intellect  is  extremely  weak  ;  and,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  education,  and  of  general  society,  the  evil  passions, '  grow 
with  their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,'  while  reason 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  utter  inbecility.  A  principal  cause  of  this,  we 
believe,  is,  that  the  moral  culture  of  our  children  is,  to  a  fearful 
extent,  put  into  the  hands  of  our  domestics.  It  is  a  lamentable 
truth  that  the  ignorant,  the  vulgar  and  the  vicious,  are  the  first  teach- 
ers of  morals,  among  nearly  all  orders  of  society  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Admitting  this  as  a  fact,  how  can  we  expect  to  see  vir- 
tue and  piety  prevail,  except  in  a  very  imperfect  and  mutilated  form? 
We  see,  for  instance,  nurses  and  older  children  teaching  the  young- 
er, pride  and  revenge,  both  by  precept  and  example.  We  see  despot- 
ic severity  and  foolish  fondness  so  quickly  succeed  each  other  that 
the  balance  of  the  moral  faculties  in  the  little  victim  is  destroyed, 
and  the  child  is  rendered  more  a  creature  of  impulse  than  any  of 
the  inferior  animals.  It  is  also  taught  deception  and  falsehood  by 
being  often  deceived.  Its  tender  moral  sensibilities  are  transform- 
ed into  a  morbid  irritability  by  that  most  depraving  of  all  practices, 
the  practice  of '  teasing'  and  '  making  fun,'  as  children  call  it.  We  are 
convinced  that  there  is  not  a  more  demoralizing  influence  in  the 
wide  range  of  mental  ills  that  pray  upon  the  tender  mind.  It  un- 
hinges the  intellectual  faculties,  and  retards  the  growth  of  genius. 
How  many  a  noble  mind  has  been  fettered  and  kept  in  degrading; 
bondage  by  the  wizard  spell  of  this  unholy  influence,  long  after  the 
causes  which  produced  the  moral  habit  of  feeling  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist!  Instances  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  called  to  mind 
by  every  person  of  observation  and  reflection.  An  extensive  field 
of  interesting  inquiry  presents  itself  here,  but,  as  the  limits  which  we 
have  prescribed  to  ourselves  will  permit  us  to  give  only  general 
views  with  a  few  practical  references,  we  must  leave  this  subject,  and 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  usual  errors  that  are  committed 
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in  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  powers  in  our  primary  schools.  We 
shall,  by  this  means,  ascertain  how  far  the  prevailing  method  of  in- 
struction in  those  establishments  is  in  accordance  with  the  acknowl- 
edged laws  of  thought.  This  is  a  point  in  which  both  as  teachers 
and  parents  we  -are  more  peculiarly  concerned. 

Errors  in  Education. 

The  ignorance  that  prevails  throughout  the  commuraty  is  vastly 
greater  than  we  should  suppose  it  ought  to  be,  when  we  take  into 
vie  wthe  number  of  our  common  schools,  and  the  opportunities  of  at- 
tendance that  are  offered  to  the  poorest  families  among  us.  Neith- 
er the  want  of  schools,  nor  the  attendance  of  children  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  great  deficiency  in  knowledge,  for  thousands  of  chil- 
dren pass  through,  and  receive  from  them  such  advantages  as  they 
are  able  to  bestow.  Habits  of  thinking,  however,  are  not  developed. 
The  faculties  of  children  are  left  in  a  dormant  state,  and  they  come 
out  into  the  world  with  a  little  mechanical  or  parrot  learning,  which 
has  but  little  effect  in  making  them  useful  members  of  society.  An 
^xansination  mto  the  cause  of  so  common  a  result  involves  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  and,  so  far  as  vice  and  ignorance  are  concomit- 
ant evils,  makes  the  inquiry  assume  a  form  that  invites  attention. 

We  know  that  children  are  instinctively  inquisitive,  and  have  their 
curiosity  excited  by  every  object  that  meets  their  senses.  It  would 
seem  natural  to  conclude  that  this  love  for  knowledge  should  in- 
crease as  a  child  grows  up,  and  becomes  capable  of  greater  mental 
effort.  The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  fact.  This  disposition 
to  inquire  gradually  declines,  and  even  vanishes,  before  be  has  pass- 
ed his  puerile  years.  Such  a  retrograde  and  unnatural  course  of  the 
mind  must  have  some  producing  cause;  and  to  none  is  it,  in  our  opin- 
ion, more  justly  to  be  attributed,  than  to  the  use  of  spelling  books  as 
an  initiatory  step  in  school  instruction.  This  will  appear  probable  by 
the  following  observations. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  our  first  impressions  and  habits, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual,  are  the  most  lasting,  and  have  the  great- 
est influence  on  our  minds  through  life.  In  applying  this  principle, 
we  will  remark,  that  the  spelling  book  is  the  first  book  that  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  children.  Here  their  first  associations,  with  the 
business  of  reading  and  learning  are  forn^ed.  Here  they  are  doomed 
to  learn  almost  endless  catalogues  of  words  or  signs  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  signified.  Disgust  is  the  necessary  consequence, 
and  their  powers  of  attention  become  so  wandering  and  debilitated 
by  this  practice,  that  they  will  pronounce  the  most  familiar  words 
without  having  the  corresponding  ideas  awakened  in  their  minds. 
They  will  for  example  read  the  words,  cat,  dog,  cake,  and  not  think 
of  either  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  cake.  If  we  ask  a  child  who  has  gone 
through  \he  spelling  book  in  the  usual  way,  the  meanings  of  the 
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Wdtds  in  bis  iessoDS,  he  will  be  unable  to  define  one  tenth  of  what 
he  has  been  reciting.  We  do  not  intend  these  remarks  as  a  censure 
upoin  the  teacher  but  upon  a  system  of  teaching  that  was  in  opera- 
tion long  before  the  existence  of  the  present  generation  ; — a  system, 
the  mischiefs  of  which  continue  with  its  victim  in  most  instances 
through  life  ;— a  system,  which,  like  a  destructive  mildew,  has  blast- 
ed the  buddings  oi  many  a  rising  genius.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  diat  under  such  a  cotmse,  the  mem^y,  as  well  as  the 
faculty  of  attention  must  languish  and  decay ;  and  as  for  the  judge- 
ment or  reasoning  power,  it  is  scarcely  ever  brought  into  action,  be- 
cause the  other  faculties  do  not  supply  it  with  anything  to  operate 
upon.  If  this  then  be  a  true  state  of  things,  it  presents  an  evil  of  a 
monstrous  and  deplorable  kind,  and  one  that  calls  loudly  for  correc- 
tion. What  is  more  likely  to  result  from  learning  terms  without 
ideas,  ^t  an  age  when  a  child  is  all  alive  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
than  pef manent  disgust  and  opposition  to  everything  like  the  unthink- 
ing cotirse  of  his  school  ?  We  need  not  wonder  then  that  a  child, 
however  he  may  have  been  training  thought  before  going  to  school, 
should  in  this  way  lose  all  his  inclination  to  know,  and  have  all  his 
mental  powers  blunted,  by  the  monotonous  routine  of  sounds  and 
letters  without  sense.  It  is  in  the  spelling  book  that  the  almost  uni- 
versal habit  of  reading  without  thinking  is  acquired,  the  tendency 
of  which,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  is  to  abolish  the  intellectual  faculties; 
a  habit  which  has  for  several  centuries  been  the  greatest  barrier  to 
mental  improvement.  To  some,  it  may  seem  extravagant  to  assert 
that  spelling  books  produce  and  rivet  habits  of  not  thinking.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  a  proper  reflection  upon  the  subject  will  lead 
them  to  the  same  conclusion.  Many  pupils  are  afterwards  brought 
into  habits  of  thinking  by  learning  another  language,  or  by  being 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  their  minds  are  obliged  to  attend  to 
the  signiGcation  of  terms.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  study  of 
Latin  is  so  useful,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  this  disease  of  the  mind. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  public 
mind  to  scrutinize  everything  that  concerns  education,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this,  with  other  errors  will  become  the 
subject  of  a  thorough  reform.  Infant  schools  are  preparing  the 
way  for  it,  and  will  no  doubt,  when  improved  and  perfected,  be  the 
chief  agencies  in  placing  early  education  on  its  true  and  rational  ba- 
sis. 

The  spelling  book,  however,  possesses  its  ground  by  the  right  of 
long  occupancy,  and  cannot  therefore  be  suddenly  ihmst  out  of  its 
place.     The  only  method  that  cau  now  be  adopted,  is,  to  combine 
a  more  rational  system  of  teaching  with  the  use  of  this  book,  so  far  as 
such  a  union  can  be  effected.     This  has  been  attempted  in  a  little 
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work  called  the  Pestalozziao  Primer  which  possesses  the  old  form, 
with  an  arrangemern  for  teaching  the  pupil  to  think  at  the  same 
tim^  that  he  is  learning  co  read.  By  gradual  innovations  of  this 
kind,  the  menial  rorpor  resulting  from  the  spelling  book  system, 
may  be  verj-  much  obviated,  and  a  rational  pian  be  finally  substi- 
tnted. 

Before  we  preseot  an  outline  of  a  plan  of  infaat  iostructiob,  we 
wQl  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  additional  reasons  f6r  com- 
menciog  the  process  of  education  at  a  very  early  age. 

The  vranis  of  society  in  America  are  peculiar,  in  thia  country, 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  whole  community  are  active  memhers. 
Our  youth  also  enter  sooner  into  business,  and  are  hy  this  means 
placed  beyond  the  influence  of  systematic  educational  arrange- 
meats.  It  therefore  seems  necessary  that  our  children  should  be 
prepared  for  this  state  of  things,  as  speedily  as  their  faculties  permit 
them. — The  independence  of  thinking,  and  freedom  of  action, 
among  our  youth,  constitute  another  reason  for  bringing  out  the  la- 
tent energies  of  mind  and  character,  as  fast  as.  nature  presents  a 
prepared  slate  of  the  subject. — Byt  there  is  still  another  reason,  and 
one  that  involves  consequences  of  the  most  momentous  bearing,  for 
brioging  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  early  into  exercise. — In 
our  country,  the  human  system  exhibits  the  indications  of  puberty, 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years.  As  Providence  is  always 
wj>e  and  consistent  in  its  arrangements,  we  may  safely  infer,  thM 
the  mental  faculties  were  designed  to  be  cultivated  and  perfected, 
to  an  extent  precisely  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  thephys- 
teal  functions.  We  mean  to  say  thai  Providence  designed  that  ev- 
ery human  being,  ^ould  have  all  his  useful,  moral,  and  intellectual 
hu>its,  established  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
This  intention,  so  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer,  has  been 
almost  wlwlly  overlooked.  It  may,  however,  he  assumed  as  a  law 
in  the  moral  arrangements  of  the  Universe,  which,  if  not  conform- 
ed to,  must  always  be  followed  by  its  penalty.  But  the  genei^l 
disregard  of  this  law  is  such,  that  we  may  say  the  great  majority 
of  our  youth,  only  begin  their  practical  educaiioD,  when  it  wght  to 
be  Hocomplished. — A  few  indeed  there  have  been,  whose  reason 
and  morab  have  been  early  matured ;  but  how  great  a  mass,  at 
that  ^,  exhibit  unfledged  minds  and  feeble  virtue.  Their  mor- 
al Ibrce,  has  never  been  directed  aright ;  and  their  conduct  displays 
rather  the  rude  instincts  of  an  animal,  than  the  magnanimous  actions 
of  a  heaven-descended  soul. 

Whether  mental  improvement  advances,  or  is  stationary,  the 
growth  of  the  body  ts  in  continued  prc^ression  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood. Sleeping  or  waking,  the  physical  functions  perform  their 
office  in  developing  the  body  to  its  ultimate  perfection.  But  with 
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the  mental  powiers  the  case  is  nearly  the  reverse.  Here  almost 
everything  must  be  derived  from  the  assistance  of  others ;  and  chil- 
dren are  lor  this  purpose,  left  many  years  under  the  guardianship 
of  parents,  that  their  mental  improvement  may  be  promoted.  It 
becomes  then  the  imperative  duty  of  parents,  not  to  permit  the 
physical  man  to  be  one  step  in  advance  of  the  moral  man.  It  is 
here  that  the  greatest  of  all  our  errors  in  education  has  its  exist- 
ence. 

We  will  now  attempt  a  brief  sketch  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
method  of  teachmg,  suited  to  the  views  which  we  have  presented. 

Plan  of  Instruction. 

Our  first  endeavor  as  parents,  after  children  begin  to  talk,  should 
be  to  teach  them  to  think  regularly^  and  express  their  thoughts 
orally.  Here  analysis  and  generalization  should  be  constantly  call- 
ed to  our  aid.  Let  them  name  the  parts,  properties,  and  actions 
of  objects,  and  then  generalize  objects  from  the  similarity  of  parts, 
•  properties,  and  actions. — ^This  will  give  them  language,  the  great 
mstrument  of  thought,  and  the  ability  to  define  their  words  without 
wailing  for  Dictionary  lessons.  This  oral  course  might  occupy 
the  two  first  years  after  the  child  commences  the  use  of  language. 
Examples  of  the  method  of  conducting  these  lessons,  though  in  a 
small  advanced  style,  may  be  seen  interspersed  among  the  Alpha- 
betic and  syllabic  lessons  of  the  primer  before  referred  to,  and  in  a 
little  book  called  Lessons  on  Things.  Some  of  the  papers  in  the  An- 
nals of  Education  and  our  Infant  school  manuals,  contain  many  ap- 
propriate specimens.  After  the  child  has  gone  through  his  two 
years,  course  of  domestic  instruction  in  this  way,  an  infant  or  pri- 
mary school,  conducted  on  proper  principles,  will  afford  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  our  design.  These  institutions,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  our  age, 
are  destined  to  do  more  good  than  any  other  scheme  that  has  ever 
been  devised  by  man.  Their  effects  are  already  seen,  under  the 
direction  of  many  worthy  and  intelligent  persons.  But  they  may 
be  said  to  be  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  will  require  consid- 
erable changes  and  amendments,  before  they  shall  become  truly 
what  they  ought  to  be,  schools  for  teaching  to  think.  When  these 
institutions  shall  have  assumed  strictly,  this  character,  and  shall  be 
brought  into  general  use,  they  will  effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
intellectual  world. 

In  the  business  of  education,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  the 
whole  man  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  While  we  are,  there- 
fore, treating  of  mere  instruction,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  phys- 
ical training  and  moral  education,  shall  be  omitted  a  sine;le  day. — 
This  being  understood,  we  should  transfer  our  pupil  of  the  nursery, 
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not  to  a  common  school  room,  but  to  a  museum  in  miniature. 
This  should  contain  all  the  most  useful  articles,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial to  be  met  with;  first  in  our  woods,  our  fields,  our  hills,  then 
in  our  groceries,  dry  goods  stores,  druggists'  shops,  &c.  8zc, — ^These 
could  be  collected  at  a  trifling  expense  of  time  and  labor ;  money,  in 
most  instances,  would  not  be  needed. — ^Where  it  can  be  affi>rded,  a 
collection  of  pictures  in  Natural  History,  and  historical  pictures, 
and  moral  scenes,  well  designed,  will  be  very  valuable.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  portraits  of  all  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  all  nations,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained.  These  are  as 
useful  in  giving  interest  to  lessons  in  Biography,  as  maps  are  in 
those  of  Geography. — ^Maps  and  globes  are  so  common,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  they  are  indispensable. 

With  these  preparations,  a  thinking  school  might  be  commenced 
with  the  most  cheering  prospect  of  success.  In  such  an  establish- 
ment, teaching  to  think  and  to  understand,  would  be  found  to  be  a 
much,  more  delightful  and  easy  occupation,  than  the  usual  one  of 
teachmg  not  to  think. 

The  business  of  the  teacher  would  be,  first,  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  his  lessons,  and  then  to  give  oral 
instructions  on  them  to  his  pupils;  requiring  them  when  he  has  done, 
to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  told  them.  This  latter  point 
must  not  be  dispensed  with,  or  cases  of  inattention  may  not  be 
fetected. 

In  this  way  an  immense  mass  of  useful  knowledge  could  be  col- 
leoted,  before  any  attempt  is  made  at  the  difficult  business  of  learn- 
iog  to  read  and  spell.  After  about  1 8  months,  or  two  years,  have  been 
^nt  in  this  oral  and  thinking  course,  the  child  may  be  taught  read- 
ing. And  here  he  should  by  no  means  be  taught  his  letters,  or  spell- 
ing at  first,  but  whole  words  should  be  presented  to  him,  to  be  pro- 
nounced at  sight.  This  is  the  surest  method  of  learning  to  read 
understandbgly  and  speedily.  The  most  familiar  words  and  phra- 
ses must  be  given  him,  such  as  hat,  head,  eye,  mouthy  pen,  candle j 
bookf  be,  with  easy  phrases  on  them.  It  is  better  not  to  give  him 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  to  exclude  entirely,  for  some 
iveeks,  the  capital  letters ;  but  let  him  rather  see  the  same  words  and 
"pfanses,  in  the  common  written  character.  This  would  early  famil- 
nrbe  him  with  the  readmg  of  manuscript. — He  should  read  his  les- 
sons as  if  the  words  were  Chinese  symbols,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  individual  letters,  but  with  special  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing. When  the  little  pupil  can  read  a  series  of  such  lessons  with 
facility,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  him  be  taught  to  analyse  his 
words,  or  name  his  letters,  and  learn  to  spell.  This  method  needs 
neither  recommendation,  nor  defence,  with  those  who  have  tried  it : 
and  were  it  adopted,  we  should  soon  get  rid  of  the  stupid  and  unin- 
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teresting  mode  now  prevalent.  Both  teacher  and  scholar  would 
experience  a  pleasure  that  is  in  vain  to  be  looked  for,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  other  plan. 

The  primer  before  mentioned,  is  partly  suited  to  these  exercises. 
By  going  through  a  series  of  entertaining  juvenile  books,  with  in- 
variable attention  to  the  meaning  of  words,  a  portion  of  the  school 
hours  might  be  profitably  employed.  Collaterally,  however,  with 
this  employment,  the  previous  oral  lessons  ought  to  be  continued. 
— ^In  addition  to  these,  elementary  Drawing,  Writing,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, and  a  knowledge  of  maps,  with  so  much  of  Biography  and 
History,  as  they  can  associate  with  them,  would  give  sufficient  va- 
riety to  their  exercises.  As  soon  as  they  can  write  on  a  slate,  they 
ought  to  write  out,  as  exercises  in  composition,  the  details  of  then' 
oral  lessons. 

In  giving  instructions  in  Natural  History,  a  uniform  reference 
should  be  made  to  Natural  Theology.  Let  the  child  continually 
be  shown  the  evidences  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  good- 
ness of  an  invisible  being ;  and  teach  him  to  love,  to  fear,  and  to 
obey  HIM.  This  will  form  the  best  ground-work  for  the  super- 
structure of  Christian  principles.  It  is  an  inattention  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  great  sources  of  religious  care- 
lessness and  infidelity. 

From  the  great  variety  of  religious  opinions  existing  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  doubtful  whether  instruction  in  religious  doctrines,  should 
be  given  in  our  common  schools.  It  may  perhaps,  be  better  to 
confine  it  to  the  domestic  circle,  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday  schools. 
^-But  that  the  Bible  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  standard  of 
morals  and  religion,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  civil  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  should,  therefore,  assume  its  proper  place  in  all  our 
schools. 

A  child  may,  in  most  cases,  accomplish  the  course  of  studies  we 
have  here  prescribed,  by  the  time  he  is  7  years  of  age,  and  will 
then  be  well  prepared  for  entering  our  English  schools,  where  his 
studies  may  be  extended;  or  for  commencing  the  languages,  if 
that  should  be  the  course  chosen  by  his  parents. 

We  have  not  ilme  to  take  a  review  of  what  his  qualifications  will 
be,  or  we  should  feel  a  gratification  in  dwelling  on  them. — But  a 
little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one  that  thus  prepared,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  learn  with  a  pleasure,  which  is  rarely  realized  by  the  pupils 
commonly  received  from  our  primary  schools.  Such  scholars 
would  easily  accomplish  all  the  necessary  education  by  the  time 
they  were  15  years  old,  and  thus  attain  the  desired  mental  prepa- 
ration and  self  control,  which  will  enable  them  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  say  to  their  appetites  and  passions,  *  Ye  were  made  to 
obey,  not  to  rule ;  thus  far  may  ye  come,  but  no  farther.' 
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The  expense  of  extending  the  benefits  of  sucli  a  system,  through- 
out our  country,  would  be  trifling  compured  with  the  advauiages 
resulting  from  it.  There  13  no  form  of  inlernal  improvement  that 
vould  be  as  productive  as  this. — It  would  take  in  its  scope,  the  ed- 
.  ucabon  of  the  p9or,  whose  mord  education  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. It  would  also  aSbrd  them  sucli  school  learning,  as  might 
be  suited  to  their  situation  in  life.  We  possess  no  visionary  hopes, 
of  making  the  laborious  classes  as  scientific,  as  persons  of  more  lei- 
sure. If  this  were  even  practicable,  we  are  not  certain  that  it  would 
■  be  necessary. — But  we  are  certain  that  if  we  elevate  the  moral 
tone  of  this  class,  and  adbrd  them  the  means  of  obtaining  such  in- 
formation as  may  render  their  condition  more  comfortable,  we  shall 
have  better  domestics,  and  more  comfort  in  our  family  government, 
because  they  will  better  understand  their  duties,  and  be  more  dis- 
posed to  perform  them. — And  as  another  important  result,  our  chil- 
dren will  become  more  correct  in  their  morals.  There  is  no  hope 
of  efiectually  elevating  the  moral  condition  of  the  community,  with- 
out improving  the  moral  education  of  our  domestics,  or  that  portion 
of  society,  from  which  we  receive  them.  This  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  incontrovertible  maxim. — Mothers  may  be  intelligent,  pru- 
dent, and  pious,  but  while  their  nurses  and  other  domestics  are  ig- 
nwant  and  low,  on  the  scale  of  moral  sensibility,  our  children  must 
suffer  from  the  contamination.  But  let  ua  radically  improve,  the 
'  moml  feelings  and  reasoning  powers  of  this  class,  and  a  great  source 
of  demoralizbg  influence  will  be  arrested. 

We  have  now  communicated  some  of  our  views  on  a  subject, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  interested  our  feelings.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  peculiar  opiuious,  others  may  be  more  competent  judges 
than  ourselves.  It  wilt,  however,  be  readily  granted,  thai  there  are 
errors  existing  in  our  prevailing  systems  of  school  and  domesiic 
education.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  at  the  present  time,  more 
Uian  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  man,  sf  me  great  and  im- 
portant modifications  in  our  mode  of  teaching,  are  demanded.  Mor- 
al and  political  excitements  prevail  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  moral  and  intellectual  energies,  now  brought  to  bear 
m  all  subjects,  must  be  directed  aright,  or  such  immense  forces  will 
produce  mischiefs  exactly  proportionate  to  the  good  they  might 
hare  effected. — Investigations  into  physical  nature,  are  now  car- 
tied  on  to  an  extent  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race ;  and  man  seems  destined  shortly  to  arrive  at  a  species  of 
earthly  omnipotence.  How  important  is  it  then,  that  his  moral  and 
mental  culdvation,  should  keep  pace  with  the  tremeudous  develope- 
ment  of  physical  power,  committed  to  his  hands  by  his  benevolent 
Creator ! 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  die  physical  sciences  to  ihe 
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improyement  of  our  conditioD,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings  of  Providence.  But  should  these  sciences  be  studied,  aa 
some  projectors  propose,  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  and  religious 
cultivation,  we  may  bid  farewell  to  the  chances  of  human  happiness. 
Our  species  will  then  exhibit  only  the  powers  of  a  highly  gifted  an- 
imal, while  the  moral  being  will  be  merged  in  the  Atheistic  apathy 
and  grossness  of  a  materialist. 

But  such  a  scene  need  not  be  anticipated,  much  less  apprehen- 
ded. All  our  wishes  will  be  secured,  if  we,  as  a  christian  communi- 
ty, commence  a  vigorous  course  of  attention  to  the  early  education 
of  our  children.  Let  us  give  them  science  that  they  may  render 
themselves  useful  and  comfortable, — habits  of  temperance  and  bodi- 
ly exercise,  that  they  may  enjoy  sound  health, — and  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  that  they  may  be  happy  here,  and  be  ready,  when 
Providence  shall  require  it,  for  a  translation  to  a  state  of  felicity  in- 
conceivable by  our  imagination,  and  unutterable  by  human  language. 


Abt.  II.— School  Discipline. 

Essay  on  School  Discipline,  kead  before  the   American  Lyceum,  May 

5th,  1832. 


Bv  John  Griscom. 


Published  by  order  of  ike  Lyceum. 

TiiG  subject  assigned  to  me,  in  the  exercises  of  tlie  present  Anni- 
versary, as  I  find  it  on  tiie  minutes  of  last  year,  is  comprehended  in 
two  words — *  School  Discipline.' 

In  reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  the  duty  thus  prescribed, 
il  seems  important  to  inquire  into  the  meaning,  botii  literal  and  fig- 
urative,— of  the  term  Discipline.  Derived  as  it  is,  from  the  Latin 
Disco  J  to  learn,  it  has  been  employed  by  the  masters  of  eloquence,  in 
ancient  and  modern  language,  with  a  latitude  of  application,  corres- 
pondent with  the  necessity  which  men  have  felt  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  their  duties,  in  all  the  diversified  conviction  of  their  mental 
and  physical  existence.  Hence  the  terms  Disciplina,  and  Discipline, 
may  be  considered,  in  the  various  uses  to  which  they  have  been  appli- 
ed, as  synonymous  with  Instruction,  Government,  Lmc,  Science,  Cor- 
rection, Chastisement,  Moral  Order,  Religion,  and  other  terms  of 
analogous  import.  Justified  by  such  an  extent  of  meaning,  I  might, 
perhaps,  consider  myself  at  liberty,  to  *  expatiate  free  o'er  all  that 
scene,'  which  the  nature  of  Education  and  Schools,  would  readily 
present.  Persuaded,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  compatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  patience  of  my  audience,  or  the  benefit  of 
our  cause,  and  warned  by  the  fact  that  numerous  and  valuable  Essays 
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on  Schools  and  Instruction,  have  recently  issued  from  the  presses  of 
Europe  and  America,  I  shall  limit  ray  remarks  to  such  branches  of 
the  subject  as  arise  most  prominently  before  me,  and  accord  most 
fully  with  my  own  experience. 

That  the  judicious  regulation  and  government  of  schools,  is  a  viial 
part  of  civil  polity,  and  that  it  ought  to  claim  far  more  attention  than 
it  receives  from  lawgivers  and  philanthropists,  will  be  admitted,  I 
trust,  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  practical  education 
in  this  and  in  other  countries.  If  the  welfare  of  society  is  really  con- 
nected with-  the  diffusion  of  learning, — if  schools  are  abssolutely  ne- 
cessary to  a  nation's  growth  and  elevation  in  all  that  adds  dignity  to 
national  existence, — if  they  contribute  to  family  enjoyment, — to  the 
delights  of  social  intercourse, — to  the  preservation  of  morals, — to  the 
interests  of  religion, — then,  assuredly,  ought  schools  to  be  rendered 
universally,  not  only  thoroughly  efficient  in  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  the  right  training  of  the  juvenile  mind,  but  they 
should,  to  the  utmost  practical  extent,  be  made  attractive  and  delight- 
ful. Indeed,  the  latter  quality  is,  in  a  great  measure,  essential  to  the 
former, — for  it  is  evidently  a  law  of  our  being,  that  we  can,  and  do, 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  pursue  most  successfully  those  objects  which 
yield  us  pleasure  in  the  pursuit.  In  the  early  stages  of  pupilage,  it 
is  more  especially  important  that  the  paths  of  learning  be  strewed 
with  allurements, — that  the  nursery  and  the  domestic  circle  be  will- 
ingly'exchanged  for  the  school  rbom  and  its  classes,  and  the  future 
man  be  drawn  cheerfully  and  effectually  into  the  folds  of  learning, 
and  gradually  inured  to  that  intellectual  labor,  without  which,  neither 
the  depths  of  learning  nor  the  heights  of  science  can  ever  be  attained. 

The  time  has  been,  when  the  general  fault  of  schools  was  a  severity 
and  monotony  of  discipline,  which  rendered  them  absolutely  and 
frightfully  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  childhood.  The  lessons  which 
children  were  compelled  to  study,  were  wrapt  in  language  so  unin- 
telligible, as  to  divest  them  of  all  attraction,  and  the  physical  re- 
straints to  which  the  young  pupils  were  compelled  to  submit,  were  so 
irksome  to  the  natural  activity  of  youth,  as  to  occasion  the  name  of 
schools  and  lessons  to  become  the  bugbear  of  the  nursery.  In  these 
respects  there  has  been  of  late  years,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  great 
amelioration.  Who  now,  that  witnesses  the  hilarity  and  sparkling 
intelligence  of  a  good  infant  school,  does  not  believe  that  if  he  had 
been  thus  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  knowledge,  his  attachment  to 
learning  would  have  been  more  early  and  effectually  secured  ? 

There  is  danger,  however,  on  the  right  hand  as  well  as  on  the  left. 
It  is  possible  so  to  flatter  the  senses  and  the  fancies  of  children  as  to 
excite  a  continual  appetite  for  the  mere  play  of  the  mind,  and  so  to 
render  the  exercises  of  a  school  a  matter  of  social  amusement,  as  to 
create  a  disrelish  for  the  essential  business  of  abstract  study,  and  close 
individual  application.  Every  judicious  teacher  will  therefore  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  of  a  dull  and  rigid  formality  on  the 
one  hand, — and,  on  the  other,  of  implanting  the  habit  of  a  merely 
superficial  attention  to  those  things  which  cultivate  the  imagination 
at  the  expense  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
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Among  the  differetit  lifeads  under  which  the  Discipline  of  Schools 
may  be  regarded,  we  may  consider,  as  of  primary  importance,  the 
relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  teachers  and  employers.  It 
is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  schools  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  middle  States,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trustees,  or  committees  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  or  neighborhood,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  buiiding  in 
which  the  school  is  held.  The  trustees  are,  generally,  invested  with 
power  to  employ  or  dismiss  the  teacher,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for 
his  government.  While  therefore  it  is  expected,  that  the  teacher 
shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  good  management  of  the  school,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  children  in  all  their  studies,  he  is  himself 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  is  per[^tually  liable  to 
their  animadversions.  He  feels  this  restraint,  and  unless  he  receives 
from  them  an  open-handed  and  liberal  course  of  treatment,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  allow  the  energies  of  his  character  to 
gain  their  full  developement,  and  to  acquire  that  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  which  is  essential  to  their  rapid  improvement,  and 
to  the  good  discipline  of  his  school.  Disputes  between  school  com- 
mittees and  teachers  is  a  very  common  source  of  misgovernment, 
and  insubordination,  and  failure.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  fault 
does  not  often  lie  in  the  mismanagement  and  disqualification  of  the 
master.  Too  many  there  are  by  far,  who  undertake  the  responsible 
duties  of  a  school  master,  with  a  most  defective  amount  of  learning, 
patience^  self-government,  and  personal  address; — and  with  a  re- 
dundant share  of  conceit,  obstinacy,  or  vanity.  It  appears  to  be  a 
very  general  impression  among  us,  that  the  most  serious  and  prevail- 
ing obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  education,  is  the  great  deficiency 
of  qualified  teachers.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of 
the  causes  of  failure  in  schools,  which  often  promise  well  in  the  be- 
ginning, there  is  quite  as  great  a  deficiency  in  the  requisite  number 
of  well  qualified  trustees  of  schools. 

These  defects  are  as  various  as  the  varying  tempers,  manners,  and 
dispositions  of  men.  But  a  very  general  source  of  disqualification  in 
school  committees  is  a  frigid  indifference  to  the  concerns  of  the 
school,  and  to  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the  teachers.  Visits 
to  the  school  are  seldom  paid, — examination  of  the  scholar's  progress 
rarely  made  with  the  needful  patience  and  discrimination, — the 
difficullies  which  the  teacher  has  to  encounter  from  the  obstinacy, 
ill  temper,  or  unreasonableness  of  parents  and  children  are  too  fre- 
quently neglected,  or  contemned, — and,  instead  of  interposing  their 
influence  in  the  rectification  of  the  mistakes  and  prejudices  which 
parents  are  so  apt  to  fall  into  from  the  incorrect  representation  of 
their  children,  and  in  the  manifestation  of  sympathy  for  one  to 
whom  they  have  committed  so  difl^icult  and  important  a  trust, — the 
influence  of  committees  is  too  often  exhibited  only  in  the  exercise  of 
authority  over  the  master  himself  I  cannot  perceive  how  it  is  possi- 
ble, for  a  person  who  holds  the  office  of  trustee  of  a  school,  to  be  able 
to  fulfil  with  entire  advantage,  the  duties  which  appertain  to  that  sta- 
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tkm,  without  such  frequent  visits  to  the  school,  as  shall  enable  him  to 
discover  with  certainty  the  particular  habits  and  qualifications  of  the 
teacher, — his  mode  of  classifying  and  imparting  instruction, — the 
spirit  which  animates  him  in  his  government, — and,  if  the  schdol  be 
not  very  large, — the  names  and  characters  of  some  of  the  best, — and 
some  of  the  most  unmanageable  of  his  pupils.  A  trustee  who  is  thus 
attentive  to  his  appointment,  has  it  in  his  power  to  interpose  most 
effectually  between  the  teacher  and  those  parents  who  conceive  un- 
favorable impressions  of  his  ability  or  government  from  the  partial 
statements  of  their  children.  He  may,  by  timely  and  judicious  ad- 
monition to  the  one  or  the  other,  restore  the  feelings  of  alienated 
friendship,  rectify  the  errors  of  domestic  government,  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  master,  improve  his  qualifications,  and  elevate  the 
character  of  the  institution  over  which  he  is  the  appointed  guardian. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  perhaps,  for  a  person  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  the  nature  of  such  services,  who  has  not  had  some  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  school.  But  where  shall 
men  be  found  possessed  of  such  qualifications,— or,  if  possessing 
them,  who  can  afford  the  time,^^r  who  are  disposed,  con  amorey  to 
bestow  such  services  as  these  ?  Such  men  do,  indeed,  occasionally 
appear ; — but,  a  John  Wood  is  almost  as  rare  a  philanthropist,  as  a 
John  Howard.  The  one  has  produced  a  reformation  in  prisons ; — 
the  other  is  working,  we  trust,  in  Scotland,  and  indirectly  in  other 
countries, — a  reform  of  as  great  importance  in  the  management  of 
schools. 

*  Wherever  a  seminary,  (observes  this  writer  in  his  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,)  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Directors,  its  success  or  failure,  may,  in  a  great  measure  de* 
pend  upon  the  manner  on  which  they  discharge  their  important  duties. 
By  cold  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  they  may,  to  a  certain  degree, 
damp  the  ardor,  even  of  the  most  jealous  teacher.  By  officious  in- 
terference, on  the  other,  they  may  paralyze  his  best  exertions.' 

The  prevailing  errors  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  a  trusteeship  of 
schools,  appear  to  lie  in  this, — that  men  who  accept  this  appointment, 
often,  perhaps  reluctantly,  not  having  a  right  perception  of  the  nature 
and  true  spirit  of  the  office,  and  yet  feeling  themselves  clothed 
with  authority,  are  disposed  to  legislate  within  their  sphere.  They 
form  opinions  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  teacher  on  vague  in- 
formation. They  are  swayed  in  their  judgments  without  a  due  in- 
vestigation of  facts,  and  thus  difficulties  and  disorders,  which  might 
have  found  a  perfect  remedy,  if  judiciously  treated,  become  at  length 
uncontrollable,  and  end  in  the  disruption  of  the  school. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  are  many  men  to  be 
found,  who  have  sufficient  leisure,  and  who  possess  the  requisite  dis- 
positions, thus  to  take  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  a  school ; 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  there  are  many  towns  and 
neighborhoods,  where  not  one  such  individual  would  present  hinftself 
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to  notice.  The  benefits  which  trustees  of  right  qualifications  may 
confer  upon  the  institutions  under  their  patronage,  are  incalculable. 
They  form  a  connecting  medium  between  teachers  and  parents,  and 
their  friendly  suggestions  will  be  listened  to,  when  prejudice  or 
passion  has  almost  stifled  the  correspondence  between  those  on 
whose  cordial  intercourse  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  child 
so  much  depend.  The  mistakes  and  incapacity  of  teachers  may  not, 
in  many  cases,  admit  of  remedy.  Their  wanjt  of  self  government, 
may  alienate  the  regard  of  children  and  parents ;  but  these  and  other 
indiscretions  oflen  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  experience  with 
the  world,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  to  many  persons 
are  of  slow  and  difficult  attainment.  But  this  deficiency  is  not  incom- 
patible with  many  other  redeeming  qualities,  and  by  a  little  of  the 
kind  interposition  of  committees,  the  qualifications  of  many  a  teacher 
may  be  enhanced,  and  his  talent  cultivated,  and  his  services  may 
be  retained,  and  he  may  become  the  ornament  of  a  profession,  which 
DQtwithstanding  its  matchless  importance  to  the  community,  numbers 
so  few,  comparatively,  who  are  accomplished  in  the  multifarious  du- 
ties which  it  necessarily  imposes. 

But  how  unfortunate  is  the  condition  of  that  school  which  is  under 
th^  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  bestow  upon  it  that  parental  and  conciliatory  agency 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Dependent  upon  their  favor,  and  subject 
to  their  laws,  yet  unaided  by  tbeir  counsels  or  encouragement,  the 
teacher  of  such  a  school  dwells  in  an  atmosphere  of  mist,  which  he  is 
unable  to  dispel.  His  proceedings  are  liable  to  continued  misrepre- 
sentation,— his  judgment  is  constrained, — he  is  not  the  master  of  his 
own  powers.  His  discipline  will  be  accused  by  some  of  undue 
severity,  by  others  of  too  great  laxity, — with  some  he  will  be  a  decided 
favorite, — and  by  others  he  will  be  disliked,  while  his  efforts  may  be 
conscientiojisly  directed  to  the  impartial  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 

It  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  a  point  gained  in  favor  of  the 
good  discipline  of  those  schools  which  are  under  the  direction  of 
trustees,  few,  if  any  of  whom,  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  much 
attention  upon  it,  if  the  teacher  were  considered  as  a  member  of  their 
board,  and  allowed  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations  and  decisions. 
No  one  can  possibly  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  school  as  he,  or  be  so  well  qualified  to  offer  explanations,  and  to 
suggest  the  best  means  for  the  removal  of  difficulties.  A  candid  and 
open  line  of  treatment  toward  him,  would  thus  be  secured,  and 
various  causes  of  disaffection  b^  at  once  removed.  He  would  derive 
encouragement  or  admonition  from  the  observations  of  his  equals  in 
authority,  and  a  wider  channel  of  communication  with  parents  would 
be  established.  On  questions,  involving  his  own  immediate  interests, 
or  reputation,  he  would  naturally  decline  to  attend,  or  would  other- 
wise act  as  discretion  or  decorum  should  dictate. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  topic,  from  a  persuasion  that 
the  cause  of  education  sustains  much  injury,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  schools  is  much  impeded,  from  the  want  of  a  greater  reciprocity  of 
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sentiment  and  feeling  between  trustees  and  teachefs.  Complaints 
of  this  nature  are  every  where  heard ;  and  better,  in  general,  would  it 
be  that  teachers  should  be  left  to  their  own  enterprize  and  be  respon- 
sible only  to  the  parents  of  their  scholars,  than  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  school  committees  who  have  not  the  time  or  the  ability  to 
act  the  part  of  faithful  and  enlightened  guardians  of  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  them. 

But  with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  schools ; — whatever  may 
be  the  external  advantages  with  which  they  are  favored,  unless  the 
mind  of  a  teacher  be  itself  well  disciplined,  his  school  cannot  exhibit 
the  perfection  of  order  and  good  government.  The  fountain  of  all 
true  authority  in  schools,  is  that. unfailing  benevolence  which  cannot 
be  subdued  or  depressed  by  misconduct  or  ingratitude, — that  untiring 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  every  scholar,  which 
pats  forth  its  manifestations  in  almost  every  look  and  action  ;  and  by 
its  almost  insensible,  but  powerfiul  influence,  works  its  way  into  every 
mind.  There  is  indeed  much,  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  to  damp 
the  ardor  of  his  benevolence.  The  volatility,  and.  the  obduracy,  the 
dullness  and  the  mischievousness  which  are  almost  surely  to  >be  found 
in  a  school  of  considerable  numbers,  make  continued  drafts  upon 
the  kindness  of  the  master,  and  will  oft  times  exhaust  it,  unless  the 
fund  be  inexhaustible.  But,  if  he  possess  that  depth  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  which  enables  him  to  regard  ail  these  errors  of 
childhood,  as  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  incidental  to  human  nature, 
as  a  constitutional  head-ache  or  a  defect  of  vision,  is  to  the  body,  and 
as  requiring  an  equal  share  of  patience  and  skill  in  the  removal  of 
them;  the  evidence  of  this  skill  and  judgment  will,  in  time,  come  to 
be  universally  acknowledged  by  his  juvenile,  patients,  and  he  will 
thus  acquire  an  unbounded  empire  over  their  good  opinions,  and 
secare  most  effectually  their  obedience  to  his  prescriptions. 

it  needs  scarcely  perhaps  be  observed,  that  how  favorable  soever 
may  be  the  natural  temperament  of  a  teacher  for  the  exercise  of 
patience,  in  a  persevering  endurance  of  opposition  to  reasonable  au- 
thority, there  is  nothing  which  can  so  effectually  secure  him  in  the 
poetession  of  that  powerful  virtue,  as  a  pervading  sense  of  religious 
obligation.  What  consideration  or  principle  can  so  thoroughly  fortify 
tlie  mind  against  the  discouragement  of  obstinacy  and  ingratitude, 
and  all  the  baser  propensities  which  children  may  bring  with  them 
from  ill-gDverncd  families,  as  a  conviction,  that  although  we  are 
laboring  upon  a  stubborn  soil,  we  may  nevertheless  be  successful  not 
only  in  eradicating  plants  of  noxious  growth,  but  in  cultivating  those 
which  are  destined  to  bloom  through  all  futurity -9  Every  teacher 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  a  gospel 
agent,  who  looks  to  the  end  of  his  ministration,  only  through  the  vista 
of  revolving  ages;  and  whose  toil  is  cheered  by  the  celestial  illumin- 
ations which  break  through  the  gloom  of  his  darkest  hours.  And 
wherever  this  spirit  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  discipline  of  a 
school,  it  will  scarcely  fail  to  melt  down  the  bulwarks  of  opposition, 
and  subject  everything  to  its  peaceable  dominion. 
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Just  ID  ;proportioii,  then,  as  the  minds  of  teachers  can  be  brought 
into  the  discipline  of  that  excellent  charity ,  which  '  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,  which  is  not  easily  provoked,  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
which  beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,'  and, 
^  which  never  faileth,' — in  the  same  proportion  will  the  obstacles  to 
a  perfect  government  of  schools  be  found  to  subside,  and  a  christian 
influence  be  diffused  through  the  land. 

But  with  the  best  moral  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  aided 
by   consentaneous   movements  in  parents  and  trustees,   are  there 
not  certain  internal  regulations, — modes  of  classification  and  govern- 
ment,— which  greatly  facilitate  the  good  discipline  of  schools?     All 
experience  must  reply  in  the  affirmative.     A  school  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  a  State.     Without  system,  and  law, 
disorder  would  soon  triumph  over  the  best  intentions  of  the  rulers, 
and  paralyze  all  their  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  governed. 
But  in  schools  as  well  as  in  states — ^laws  are  more  cheerfully  obeyed 
when  accompanied  with  a  general  conviction  of  their  utility  and  just 
adaptation  to  the  general  welfare.  Various  attempts  have  latterly  been 
made  to  introduce  into  schools  a  kind  of  republican  system  of  self- 
government,  in  which  the  boys  elect  from  their  own  number,  judges, 
magistrates,  sheriffs,  advocates,  &c.,  and  condemn  the  disorderly  by 
jury  trial,  reserving  however,  to  the  master  an  appeal  in  the  last  re- 
sort, and  submitting  the  whole  to  his  decision.     The  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind  of  discipline  which  has  fallen  within  my  notice, 
is  described  in  a  volume  entitled,  *  Plans  for  the  government,  and 
liberal  instruction  of  boys  in  large  numbers,  as  practised  at  Hazle- 
wood  school.'     This  institution  is  situated   near  Birmingham,  and 
the  proprietors  have  since  established  a  similar  one  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.    The  work  is  well  written,  and  has  been  favorably  criticised 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion.    In  a  second  edition,  the  authors  after  three  years  experience 
remark,  *  that  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  all  we  have 
done  has  been  to  extend  the  principles  on  which  we  originally  set  out, 
and  not  to  change  them.     Of  the  modes  in  which  those  principles 
have  been  carried  into  practice  we  cannot  say  quite  so  much.'      It  is 
probable,  from  this  last  expression,  that  the  apparatus  of  courts  and 
bailiffs,  and  prosecutions,  has  been  found  rather  too  cumbrous  for  a 
school.     All,  that  could  be  expected  from  it,  in  point  of  discipline, 
would  be  to  exempt  the  masters  of  the  school  from   any  and  every 
imputation  of  unfairness  in  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  breaches  of 
order.     It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  that  there  should  be  a 
general  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  school,  that  the  decisions  of  the 
master  are  always  the  result  of  a  sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and 
as  the  pupils  increase  in  age  this  conviction  becomes  the  more  neces- 
sary.    Now  it  is  a  truth,  of  which  I  think  the   experience  of  every 
discreet  teacher,  who  has  given  it  atrial,  will  attest  the  certainty,  that 
whenever  the  unsophisticated  judgments  of  scholars,  on  matters  fully 
within  the  scope  of  their  understandings  is  fairly  appealed  to,  their 
decisions  are  given  with  the  utmost  candor  and  honesty.     I  have 
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known,  in  numerous  instances  not  only  the  question  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  but  also  the  nature  and  amount  of  punishment,  referred  to  a 
jury,  one  half  of  which  has  been  selected  by  the  culprit  himself;  and 
in  every  instance  within  my  recollection  the  verdict  has  been  such 
as  would  have  done  honor  to  men  of  mature  and  penetrating  minds. 
If  there  is  any  error,  it  leans,  in  general,  to  the  side  of  severity  against 
the  violation  of  known  and  established  Taws.  A  jury  of  his  peers 
will  also  investigate  the  circumstances  of  a  charge  against  a  student, 
and  examine  witnesses,  with  greater  accuracy,  or  with  more  of  tact, 
than  most  men  would  do  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  boys.  I  cannot  therefore  but  believe,  that  as  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  discipline  of  a  school,  and  more  especially 
of  a  college,  may  be  the  most  effectually  supported,  particularly  in 
cases  wherein  the  guilt,  or  the  right  kind  of  punishment  is  a  matter 
of  doubt,  a  reference  of  the  case  to  a  jury  may  be  safely  recommended. 
To  do  this  on  frequent  or  trivial  occasions,  would  occupy  too  much 
time ;  nor  would  it  be  advisable  that  the  authorities  of  a  school  or 
ooUege  should  be  bound  to  yield,  in  any  case,  theii  absolute  powers. 
But  to  receive  a  sentence  of  condemnation  from  a  jury  of  his  fellows 
adds  greatly  to  the  humiliation  of  a  student,  and  that  heart  inust  be 
made  of  rebellious  stuff,  that  does  not  quail  under  such  a  judgment 
By  the  occasional  delegation  therefore  of  authority  to  such  a  tribunal, 
the  head  or  heads  of  an  Institution  of  learning  may,  it  is  conceived, 
add  to  their  influence,  and  strengthen  the  discipline  of  their  estab- 
lishment. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  government  of  schools  by  the 
agency  of  the  scholars  themselves,  and  with'  the  subjects  of  school 
diiscipline  in  general,  stands  the  question  of  monitorial  tuition.  It  must 
^  admitted,  that  so  far  as  monitors,  selected  from  the  more  advanced 
Bcbolars,  can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  a  school,  the  use  of 
ihem,  under  right  management,  is  favorable  to  discipline  ;  for  every 
good  monitor  becomes  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  is 
invested,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  with  a  certain  portion  of  authority  in 
preventing  the  violations  of  it  by  others.  The  feeling  of  responsibility 
into  which  the  appointment  to  this  trust  introduces  the  young  officer, 
otnnot  fail  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  self- 
government  to  which  he  may  before  have  been  a  stranger ; — and  it  is 
truly  refreshing  to  observe,  how  oflen  this  operates  to  the  correction 
of  his  own  errors,  and  with  what  a  manly  sensibility  and  devotedness, 
even  very  young  monitors  will  address  themselves  to  their  sphere  of 
doty. 

I  would  not  now  be  considered  as  advocating  the  system  of  moni- 
torial instruction,  as  a  specific  system  of  school  government,  any  fur- 
ther than  to  show  its  connectioix  with  the  moral  discipline  of  a  school. 
That  its  natural  tendency  is  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  restraint 
upon  the  turbulent  and  mischievous  propensities  of  youth,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  and  my  own  observation  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
in  a  school  of  500  boys  well  regulated  under  a  plan  of  monitorial  super- 
intendence, there  would  be  less  quarrelling,  noise,  turbulence,  bad 
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language,  or  ill  manners  of  any  kind,  than  is  usaally  witnessed  in  a 
school  of  40,  which  has  no^other  supervision  than  that  of  the  teacher. 

Much  may  be  done  by  inspiring  children  with  the  love  of  social 
order, — inducing  them  to  regard  the  presence  of  each  other  as  an 
incitement  to  polite  and  gentlemanly  conduct, — instead  of  an  in- 
centive to  deeds  of  foolish  bravery  and  mischief, — and  I  would  beg 
leave  to  add  very  pointedly,  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  method 
explained  by  Jacob  Abbott,  in  his  lecture  on  '  Moral  Ekiucation,' 
delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Boston,  in  1831.  This  lecture  is  contained  in  the 
volume  of  printed  lectures,  delivered  at  that  session  of  the  Institute. 
The  great  obj^ct  of  this  method  is  to  encourage  that  deep  and  invin- 
cible regard  for  candor  and  truth,  which  will  induce  children  and 
young  persons  to  confess  their  own  faults,  and  not  to  connive  at 
or  conceal  the  faults  of  others,  when  the  good  of  the  school  requirea 
an  exposure  of  them.  The  instruments  by  which  the  moral  sense  of 
children  is  then  strengthened  and  ennobled  are  love,  kindness,  and 
moral  suasion.  For  the  method  of  proceeding,  I  must  refer  to  the 
lecture  itself.  When  this  sincere  regard  for  truth  and  honesty  is 
once  established,  and  becomes  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  school,  the 
business  of  disciplinary  goxrernment  is  an  easy  affair,  and  a  teacher's 
task  is  lightened  of  haif  its  burden. 

The  subject  of  school  discipline  might  very  naturally  lead  me, 
were  it  admissible,,  so  to  prolong  the  time  of  this  lecture, — to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  modes  of  promoting  habits  of  industry  and  close  ap» 
plication, — and  of  course  into  the  debatable  question  of  the  expedi- 
ency or  inexpediency  of  emulation. 

But  few  subjects  in  relation  to  education,  have  been  argued,  of  late 
years,  with  more  zeal,  than  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  making 
use  of  this  principle  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  The  time  has 
been  when  emulation  was  almost  universally  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable stimulus  to  the  industry  of  youth.  And  at  the  present  time 
the  advocates  of  emulation  appear  to  take  the  ground,  that  those 
who  oppose  it  and  who  profess  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  in  their 
practice,  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  are  all  the 
while  rendering  the  thing  itself  subservient  to  their  cause.  This  dis- 
crepancy of  views  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  principle,  may 
have  led  into  some  mistakes.  Some  who  think  they  have  discarded 
it  entirely,  may  be  insensibly  availing  themselves  of  its  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  their  eleves  ;  while  others  in  the  open  and 
undisguised  employment  of  it,  may  inculcate  sentiments  which  raise 
the  minds  of  their  youth  far  above  all  the  degrading  and  injurious 
influences  of  mere  personal  strife.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question, 
whether  in  the  pursuit  of  any  valuable  intellectual  or  moral  attain- 
ments, we  can  possibly  divest  ourselves  entirely  of  a  tacit  comparison 
of  ourselves  with  others,  and  of  deriving  a  portion  of  encouragement, 
not  to  say  self-congratulation,  from  the  belief  that  we  are  approaching 
to  the  standard  of  some,  and  surpassing  that  of  others,  in  knowledge 
and   goodness.     If  this   feeling   is  essentially   interwoven  with  our 
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fiature,-^if  its  effect  is  to  animate  us  in  our  efforts  either  of  active 
beneficence,  or  of  selMenial,  and  if  it  be  a  feeling  not  inconsistent 
with  Christian  humility, — then  do  not  those  theorists  go  too  far,  who 
assert  that  emulation  b  a  vicioUs  principle,  and  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  in  education  ?    Admitting  even  that  emulation  may 
be  styled  a  selfish  principle, — that  is  to  say,  so  far  selfish  as  to  urge 
us  to  the  greatest  possible  acquisitions  in  knowledge,  and  virtue, — 
does  it  necessarily  imply  an  inward  gratification  at  the  depression  of 
others, — or  a  sentiment  of  dislike  at  their  elevation  ?     May  not  an 
ardent  desire  <o  be  equal  to  the  foremost  in  the  race  of  virtue,  consist 
with  the  benevolent  desire  that  all  our  fellows  may  keep  us  company 
in  the  pursuit  ?     In  short  it  appears  to  be  impracticable  to  sustain  a 
logical  argument  on  the  question  of  emulation,  without  a  previous 
accurate  definition  of  the  term  ; — and,  in  relation  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, the  mcdn  question  is,  whether  children  ought  to  be  excited  to 
diligence  by  such  arrangements  in  classes  and  recitations,  as  shall 
induce  each  one,  to  compare  his  own  doings  with  those  of  others, — 
and  whether,  in  case  of  inertness  or  negligence,  the  example  of  any 
t>f  his  class  mates  should  be  held  up  to  his  view  as  a  stimulus  to 
greater  exertion.     That  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  entirely  of  a  dis- 
^position  to  make  those  comparisons,  I  think  must  be  granted.     If 
they  are  never  to  be  indulged,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of 
example  ;  and  without  the  incitement  of  example,  what  advancement 
would  be  witnessed'  cither  in  the  corporeal  dexterity,  or  in  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  attainments  of  children  ?     Example  or  imitation  is 
the  great  lever  by  which  children  are  led  on  to  almost  every  attain- 
ment beyond  the  impulses  of  mere  animal  instinct. 

But  comparisons,  even  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  may  become  invidi- 
ous. They  may  mingle  with  the  baser  passions  of  the  mind,  and  the 
association  may  become  so  familiar,  as  to  injure  the  moral  qualities. 
That  such  a  consequence  may  be  avoided, — that  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  many  minds,  and  the  gentleness  of  many  others,  utterly 
repudiate,  in  their  emulous  desires  after  excellence,  every  malign 
sentiment  toward  those  whom  they  are  striving  to  excel,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  ;—^but  it  may  in  turn  be  urged,  that  with  such  generous 
natures  as  these,  the  stimulus  of  emulation,  as  it  is  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  schools,  is  not  necessary ;  that  knowledge  will  be  loved  and 
acquired  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  benefit  which  it  is 
capable  of  conferring.  May  we  not  then  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that,  as  it  respects  the  discipline  of  schools,  a  faithful,  talented  and 
pioas  teacher  has  it  in  his  power,  to  use  the  principle  of  emulation  with 
Boch  discrimination  as  to  subserve  a  valuable  purpose  without  injury ; 
and,  that  he  has  it  also  in  his  power ,  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  an 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  without  resorting  to  such  a  stimulus  ? 

If  we  consult  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  writers  on  education,  we  shall  find  a  contrariety  of  views  on 
this  important  subject.  In  practice,  the  instances,  I  apprehend,  are 
comparatively  few,  in  which  schools  and  colleges  have  excluded 
those  arrangements  which  foster  the  principle  of  emulous  exertion. 
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The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  as  contained  in  his  letter*  which  ha* 
been  read  to  this  board  are,  however,  very  pointed  on  this  sahject, 
and  the  example  and  experience  of  so  able  and  excellent  an  iostructor, 
is  almost  sufficient  to  excite  the  emuiatwn  of  others  to  pursue  the 
same  course.  Examples  of  this  nature  it  is  hoped  will  be  multiplied 
in  "our  country,  and  that  the  fruits  of  such  experience  vritt  become 
generally  known. 

There  are  various  other  points  of  consideration  within  the  scone  of 
my  subject,  which  would  admit  of  enlargement ; — but  excepting  to 
those  who  are  practically  interested  in  the  details  of  a  school,  they 
would  not  afford  sufficient  interest  to  justify  any  further  encioaeh- 
ment  of  the  time  of  this  meeting.  I  will  merely  observe,  in  coachi* 
sion,  that  the  discipline  of  a  school  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  prev»' 
lence  of  good  taste,  and  good  domestic  government  in  the  vicinity 
around  it,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  cherish  the  expectation,  that 
the  establishment  and  support  of  Lyceums  may  become  a  poweribi 
auxiliary,  in  this  respect,  to  the  cause  of  general  educaUoow 


Art.  III. — ^Intellectuai#  Education,  at  Hopwtl* 

Imagination  ahd  Taste. — Letter  V. 

Muse  of  taste, — Change  at  the  reformation, — Inconsistency, — Objects  •( 
taste  provided  hy  the  Creator, — Extreme, — Moral  nse  of  taste. — Cindiom  vm 
cultivating  it, — Motives  for  cultivating  and  displaying  taste. — Its  tit/fuoice 
in  producing  happiness. 

My  Dear  Friend  ;  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and 
taste  is  so  often  neglected  and  despised,  and  so  often  regarded  as 
anti-christian  in  its  tendency,  that  the  views  of  Fellenberg,  ou  this 
point,  require  particular  developement. 

The  licentious  abuse  of  the  arts,  and  their  influence  inr  introduc- 
ing idolatry  into  the  churchy  rendered  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
evil  an  object  of  abhorrence  at  the  Reformation.  Excess  was  con- 
verted into  a  famine ;  and,  in  place  of  merely  curbrag  the  licen- 
tiousness into  which  the  cukivation  of  this  faculty  had  carried  men, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  extinguish  it  entirely.  Such  an  effort,  in 
regard  to  this,  as  in  regard  to  every  other  fundamental  principle  of 
human  nature,  was  in  vain.  It  only  served  to  banish  a  valuable  aid 
from  ihe  service  of  religion,  and  leave  the  uncontrolled  use  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  employed  it  merely  to  gratify  the  feelings 

*  See  page  298  of  the  present  volume. 
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of  the  moment,  or  to  attract  attention  and  admiration  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  passions.  Yet  with  angular  inconsistency,  an  im- 
perfect species  of  music  has  been  preserved  in  our  churches,  as  a 
necessary  and  proper  means  of  exciting  devotional  feelings  by  the 
same  persons  who  consider  all  efforts  for  the  higher  cultivation  of 
the  art,  as  betraying  a  worldly  spirit.* 

We  should  be  consistent  in  our  views.  Above  all,  we  should 
take  care  not  to  despise  or  neglect  the  powers  the  Creator  has  con- 
ferred upon  us.  They  were  certainly  not  given,  nor  were  their 
objects  provided  in  vain.  Nature  was  not  filled  with  beauty  in 
form  and  color,  nor  animated  with  harmony  of  sounds,  and  we 
were  not  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  and  imitating  them  in  new 
combinations,  that  we  might  learn  to  be  insensible  to  their  influence. 
To  observe  the  multitude  of  beautiful  descriptions  of  these  objects, 
which  the  Scripture  contains,  is  enough  to  show  us  that  they  may 
occupy  the  attention,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  holiest  men, 
and  even  under  the  divine  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  avoid  the  extreme  into  which  Her- 
bert fell,  in  confounding  the  moral  sense  with  taste — in  attempting 
to  make  beauty  the  basis  of  virtue.  The  one  is  occupied  with 
moral  relations ;  the  other  with  sensible  objects.  Still,  the  estelic 
principle,  when  fully  developed,  is  a  material  aid  to  the  moral  one. 
The  connection  of  these  subjects,  is  like  many  other  facts  in  our 
nature,  not  easy  to  explain,  but  not  the  less  certain.  Men  of  re- 
fined taste  do  not  fall  into  gross  vice  at  least,  so  easily  as  others. 
It  is,  also  a  resource,  an  aid,  in  resisting  the  sudden  violence  of 
passion,  and  the  seductions  of  appetite,  when  the  feelings  are  too 
strongly  excited  to  be  affected  by  other  motives. 

On  this  subject  Fellenberg  observes  ;  '  For  those  who  despise 
exercises  in  the  arts,  I  could  only  wish  the  incontestiblc  truth  were 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  that  a  well  formed  taste,  a  delicate 
cstetic  judgment,  although  it  can  never  supply  the  defect  of  religious 
feeling,  affords  on  many  occasions  in  life,  more  assistance  to  human 
weakness  than  the  colder  conviction  of  moral  duty  ;  and  that  like 
everything  which  is  intended  to  adhere  indelibly  in  the  character, 
it  should  be  cultivated  in  the  most  careful  and  thorough  manner. 

*  Music  and  design  are  among  the  best  aids  in  improving  the 

*  A  sinjjnlar  anecdote  is  related  of  Zuingle,  on  tliis  pubject,  which  will  t?crve  to 
show  how  lUr  an  excellont  man  may  be  led  a«troy  by  abstract  reasoninir,  without 
referoncr  to  fcclinjir  After  he  had  so  happily  brgun  the  reformation  in  Zurich,  he 
entered  the  council  chamber  one  day,  and  requestinij  leave  to  present  a  petition, 
he  c-.jminenced  sinirin^  it!  When  he  could  no  loncrtT  proceed  on  account  of  the 
TM^als  of  laughter,  which  convulsed  the  assembly,  he  tunird  to  them  and  said  ;  *  Jf 
it  is  not  decorous  to  sinff  a  petitJon  to  you,  how  can  it  be  to  God  ?'  He  afterwards 
changed  his  views,  however,  and  united  with  Luther,  in  promoting  sacred  music, 
t)  tlie  utmoit ;  so  that  it  i.i  now  ujn;>idered  the  duty  of  evcri/  one  to  eing,  in  the 
Swi.^s  rljurrht's. 
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laste  }  but  the  study  of  both  should  be  carefully  regulated.  Every- 
thing of  a  voluptuous  nature  should  be  excluded  with  the  utmost 
care.  All  excitement  or  excessive  attachment  to  these  subjcctSr 
should  he  equally  avoided,  or  immediately  corrected,  Tliey 
niusi  be  regarded,  not  as  the  essentials,  but  as  tlie  accessories  10  the 
character, — not  as  the  end,  but  the  memis.  Paintings,  or  music, 
which  excite  the  feelings  strongly,  should  be  presented  with 
caution  ;  but  even  tliese  are  occasionally  useful.  They  serve  as  so 
many  experiments,  to  show  the  pujiil  his  own  character,  and  tbe 
emotions  of  which  he  is  susceptible.  The  motive  presented  to 
(he  individual  for  the  cultivation  and  exhibition  of  bis  taste,  should 
he,  on  the  one  hand,  the  improvement  of  his  own  character,  Ui« 
|)rovision  of  a  new  sense  for  discovering  and  ejijoying  the  objects 
wliich  God  has  provided  for  its  grati6catioi] ;  and  on  tbe  otlier 
band,  that  love  lo  our  neighbor,  which  leads  us  to  seek  and  employ 
^evcry  means  to  promote  his. happiness.' 

1  was  struck  by  ilie  correspondence  of  these  views  witli  a 're- 
mark of  tbe  late  venerable  Dwighl.  '  Tbe  great  object  of  Divine 
benevolence  is  tlie  happiness  of  liis  creatures,  and  he  who  promotes 
ihe  happiness  of  a  little  child  for  a  half  hour,  is  a  fellow-worker 
with  God.'  By  means  of  these  acijuisiiions,  he  may  fill  up  the 
moments  in  which  tliose  around  him  are  overcome  with  weariness* 
or  worn  down  with  care ;  he  may  refresh  their  minds  with  imita- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  something  which  may  serve  as  a 
substitute,  when  they  ai-e  coveted  with  the  gloom  of  iiiglii,  or  buried 
in  the  temporary  death  of  winter.  He  may  soothe  their  hours  of 
pain  and  distress,  and  lighten  the  daily  trials  of  life  by  scattering 
here  and  tliere  a  flower  of  beauty,  in  moments  when  the  mind  is  too 
feeble  Of  too  much  oppressed  to  avail  itself  of  h^her  consolations. 
He  may  often  dissipate  or  lighten  that  cloud  of  gloom,  which  is  Bt 
once  tlie  cause  and  the  consequence  of  physical  debility ;  and  aid  in 
preserving  a  friend  from  sinking  into  bodily  exhaustion  or  mental 
despair.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that  he  should  he  taught  to  exhibit 
taste  in  his  dress,  his  habitation,  and  everything  which  surrounds 
him.  He  should  feel  himself  bound  as  really  to  bestow  the  moments 
of  pleasure,  which  this  affords  lo  the  eye,  as  the  more  important 
gifts  which  benevolence  dictates — as  really  (though  not  as  g,  ""atly) 
cidpablc,  when  he  produces  unnecessary  and  unpleasant  sensitiohs 
by  his  negligence,  as  when  be  had  produced  a  greater  and  more 
serious  pain. 


?  > 
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LETTEH   VI. 

Methodof  ouliivaiin^  imaginaUon  and  icute. — Observation pf  nature. — 
Objects  of  nrt  Descriptum. —  Works  of  Imagination. — Bhetoric, — Scenery  qf 
Swiizerland. — Buildings  and  grounds  of  HoftoyL — Design  and  mu^c. — 
"Coneefis, — Gymnastic  exercises. — Declamation. 

My  Dear  Friend  ;  The  methods  I  have  described  to  you  by 
•which  the  faculties  of  Perception,  Attention,  and  Memory,  are  ex- 
ercised, serve  at  the  same  time  to  produce  an  accuracy  and  vivid- 
ness in  the  impressions  of  otjecte  on  tbe  mind,  which  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  Imagination.  They  also  serve 
to  store  it  with  materials  on  which  it  may  operate,  when  the  pro- 
•ductive  period  of  this  faculty  arrives.  It  is  in  truth,  the  vividness 
and  minuteness  of  conception^  and  the  command  of  a  variety  of 
objects  which  can  be  brought  as  illustrations  or  ornaments  of  a 
given  subject,  that  form  an  important  part  of  poetic  genius.  It  is 
ti  corresponding  exhibition,  which  gives  such  beauty  and  interest  to 
t>ur  best  works  of  imagination. 

Nature  itself,  thus  studied  and  observed,  especially  in  the 
majestic  and  beautiful  forms  it  presents  in  Switzeriand,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  imagination.  It  is  the  source 
from  which  those  whom  all  acknowledge  as  masters  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  derived  their  conceptions,  and  their  means 
t)f  influence.  The  pupil  is  required  to  exercise  his  powers  in  the 
same  manner,  in  observing  all  the  objects  that  he  sees,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  present  to  others  a  faithful  picture  of  them.  He  must  be 
taught  that  this  can  never  be  done,  without  presenting  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  in  others  the  same  sensations  they  have,  pro- 
duced in  himself. 

But  the  study  of  the  master  pieces  of  the  ancient  poets^  of  die 
Ikbulous  and  heroic  periods  of  history,  and  of  some  of  the  best 
-works  of  imagination^  tends  still  further  to  develope  this  faculty ; 
-and  where  the  circumstances  and  talents  of  tlie  pupil  permit  it,  this 
-should  be  carried  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  cultivation  of 
other  powers.  In  the  later  periods  of  education,  the  French  and 
German  poets  are  studied  with  direct  reference  to  this  object. 

A  system  o( Rhetoric  should,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  form  the 
■conclusion^  instead  of  the  commencement  of  this  course ;  but  it  is 
too  often  omitted,  because  the  parents  will  not  wait  for  the  fruit  to 
ripen,  and  often  scarcely  for  the  bud  to  expand  fully,  before  they 
pluck  it. 

h  is  obvioas  that  the  same  methods  which  arc  used  to  develope 
the  imagination,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  the  taste.  Care 
is  taken  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  natural  scenery  of  Hofwyl  and 
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of  Switzerland,  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  ob- 
serve and  describe  them  in  thb  view.  Their  annual  journies  are 
arranged  in  such  a  maanor  as  to  produce  a  gradual  development 
or  this  faculty  in  reference  to  nature.  They  commence  with  rfiorl 
excursions  in  t!ie  neighborhood.  Next  succeed  longer  jouraies  to 
the  Jura,  lo  the  Black  Forest,  and  to  the  inferior  Alps ;  and  the 
series  is  usually  closed  with  a  survey  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
scenery  presented  in  a  tour  to  Mt.  Blanc,  and  the  Dorthera  part  of 
Italy. 

With  the  same  view,  in  the  observation  of  nature  required  by 
the  study  of  Natural  History,  the  attention  should  also  be  directed 
to  the  relations  of  forms  and  colors,  on  which  beauty  depends. 

Felleiiberg  deems  it  of  equal  importance,  when  circumstances 
permit,  that  tl>e  artificial  objects  surrounding  the  pupil,  sliould  be 
such  as  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  his  taste.  The  arrangements 
and  decorations  of  the  buildings,  .grounds  and  apartments,  are  in- 
tended to  inspire  a  just  taste  on  this  subject.  In  addition  to  this,  , 
some  of  the  master  pieces  of  statuary  are  placed  in  view  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  school  of  design  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
casts  from  the  antique.  The  study  of  drawing  is  carried  as  far  as 
the  talents  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil  permit. 

With  regard  to  Design  and  Music,  Fellenberg  observes ; — 
'  In  reference  to  the  early  formation  of  the  pupil  on  these  points, 
(as  in  all  tliat  we  undertake,)  we  should  rather  arm  at  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  character,  than  at  that  skill  in  tiie  art  which  seems  gen- 
erally the  only  object.  We  should  seek,  as  the  most  valuable  re- 
sult of  our  efforts  in  the  sphere  of  the  arts,  that  unwearied  perse- 
verance, that  patient  industry,  that  contempt  of  everything  super- 
ficial and  pretended,  which  a  suitable  course  of  instruction  in  these 
branches  is  calculated  to  inspire  ;  and  when  the  elementary  stages 
are  past,  a  freer  and  bolder  spirit  in  conceiving  and  executing  the 
original  conceptions  of  the  mind.' 

'The  youth,  whose  talents  and  circumstances  permit  it,  should  be 
so  trained,  tliat  when  he  is  completely  formed,  it  should  not  be 
more  difficult  to  exhibit  a  well-defined  moral  character  in  the  lines 
of  a  portrait,  tlian  lo  describe  it  in  words.  Experience  has  already 
proved  the  possibilittf  of  this,  with  some  in  our  institution ;  and  it 
would  certainly  occur  more  frequently,  if  the  hand  of  the  youth 
were  suitably  prepared  by  long  elementary  practice,  to  obey  ihc 
■  dictates  of  a  well-trained  imagination.' 

'  As  a  means  of  forming  the  ear  for  music,  and  of  aiding  the 
choir  of  vocal  performers,  as  well  as  of  exciting  additional  interest 
in  the  pupils,  a  considerable  band  of  instrumental  music  is  inain- 
tainpd,  composed  of  the  professors'  pupils,  and  a  select  number  of 
persons  of  the  school  of  the  poor,  who  are  trained  for  Uils  purpose 
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ID  their  leisure  hours.  This  furnishes  the  means  of  holding  occa- 
sional concerts,  combining  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  for  the 
amusement  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  b  which  the 
daughters  of  Fellenberg  assist.  To  these,  none  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hofwyl,  and  occasionally  a  few  friends  of  the  family,  are 
invited.' 

*  The  Gymnastic  Exercises,  in  all  their  forms,  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  the  practice  of  design,  in  culiivaung  the  taste  for  the  beauty  of 
form  or  motion.  Their  effect  in  this  respect  is  very  obvious,  and 
the  occasional  festivals,  which  are  accompanied  by  gymnastic  games, 
present  examples  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  in  this  respect.  It 
IS  a  spectacle  which  charms  the  eye,  and  exhibits  the  intimate 
connection  of  easy  and  graceful  motion  with  the  improvement  of 
physical  force,  and  the  capacity  to  escape  from  danger  or  surmount 
obstacles.' 

*  Declamation  is  also  of  importance,  as  uniting  gesture  and  tones, 
the  elements  of  design  and  music,  and  applying  them  as  means  of 
acting  on  the  minds  of  our  fellow-men.  Its  object  should  never 
be  Idst  sight  of,  and  the  methods  of  pursuing  it  should  never  be 
mechanical.' 


Art.  IV, — On  Orthography. 

For  the  Annab  of  Edacation. 


There  is  one  point,  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  lexi- 
cographers, and  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  uniform- 
ity in  our  orthography.  I  refer  to  a  class  of  words,  which  end  some- 
times in  ize,  and  sometimes  in  ise.  I  have  noticed,  for  many  years, 
the  variable  manner  of  writing  words  of  this  class :  I  find  that  their 
orthography  remains  unsettled,  in  our  most  recent  publications  ;  and  I 
have  discovered  a  want  of  uniformity  and  consistency,  even  in  our  best 
dictionaries.  I  have  looked  out  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  these 
words  in  Bailey,  Johnson,  Walker,  (stereotype.  New  York,  1819,) 
Perry,  Webster,  Worcester,  and  Nugent,  (French  and  English,  Lon- 
don, 1793).  Johnson  and  Walker  speW  patronise ;  the  others,  patron- 
ize. Johnson,  Walker,  and  Perry,  spell  tyrannise ;  the  others,  tyran- 
nize. Walker  and  Nugent  spell  satirise,  and  Bailey  satyrise ;  the 
others,  satirize.  Bailey  spells  gormandise ;  the  others,  gormandize. 
Nugent  spells  authorise ;  the  others,  authorize.  Bailey  spells  criticize, 
enterprize,  and  surprize;  the  others,  criticise,  enterprise,  and  surprise. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  just  decision,  I' will  first  consider  the  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  termination  isc ;  and  secondly,  the  reasons  for 
preferring  ize.   My  investigation  has  not  been  very  extensive.     If  any 
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farther  light,  or  any  additional  argunicut,  can  be  dciived  from  a  com- 
parison of  a  grdater  number  of  dictionaries,  or  an  examination  of  a 
greater  number  of  other  publications,  1  liopc  it  will  Lc  done  by  some 
oae  who  has  leisure  for  the  task. 

I.  The  following  reasons  have  occurred  to  me,  in  favor  of  using 
the  terniinoiion  ise  in  all  cases,  in  preference  to  ize. 

1.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  witich  alioat/s  end  in  ise.  The  fol- 
lowing are  of  this  sort :  '  Advertise,  advise,  circumcise,  comprise, 
compromise,  demise,  devise,  despise,  disguise,  premise,  recoguise,  re- 
vise, rise,  surmise,  wise.'  The  orthography  of  these  words  is  estab- 
lished ;  and  it  would  probably  be  impracticable,  even  if  it  were  desira- 
ble, lo  change  the  s  into  z.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  words 
in  ize  have  occasionally,  and  some  of  them  usually,  been  written  with 
ise.  Since,  therefore,  the  orthography  of  the  one  class  is  fiicd,  and 
that  of  the  other  oariabk,  the  metliod  of  producing  a  uniformity  is 
obvious.  It  is  much  easier  for  Mahomet  to  go  to  the  mountain,  than 
for  the  mountain  to  come  to  Mahomet, 

2.  Those  words,  which,  in  English,  are  sometimes,  frequently,  or 
usually  spelled  with  the  termination  I'xc,  arc,  in  French,  uniformly 
spelled  with  s  instead  of  s.  The  following  ore  examples  :  ^  Anatgter, 
to  analyse  ;  autoriser,  to  authorise  ;  baptiser,  to  baptise  ;  caracter- 
iier,  to  characterise  i  civiliser,  to  civilise  ;  erislalliser,  to  crystallise  ; 
eeaiigcliser,  to  evangelise ;  moraliser,  to  moralise ;  naturaliser,  to 
naturalisQ  j  organisa-,  to  organise  j  realiser,  to  realise  ;  saliriser,  to 
satirise  ;  sohmniser,  to  solemnise ;  sligmatiaer,  to  stigmatise  ;  sympa- 
(Ai'icr,  to  sympathise;  tyrannher,  to  tyrannise.'  The  only  excep- 
tions I  have  found,  are  '  naturaliser'  and '  solcmnizer ,'  in  Bailey,  and  one 
I  think,  in  Johnson  ;  but  these  are  all  spelled  with  s  in  Nugent.  If 
the  French  formerly  used  a  in  any  words  of  this  class,  they  seem  to 
have  long  since  laid  it  entirely  aside.  Since,  therefore,  the  French  is 
a  living  language;  since  it  is  frequently  read  and  written  by  those 
who  sj)cak  English  ;  and  since  it  nearly  resembles  the  English  in  its 
orthography ; — an  argument  arises,  of  some  weight,  in  favor  of  using 
ise  ill  preference  to  ize.  it  is  desirable  thata  uniformity  of  orthogra- 
phy should  exist  among  ditfercnt  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  same 
language;  at  least,  so  far  as  it  can  without  corrupting  the  pronuncia- 
tion, or  departing  from  native  analogies. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reading  French,  would  be  rather 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  s  in  the  class  of  words  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  fact,  that  (he  e  in  criticise  has  become  obsolete,  and 
that  many  writers  use  an  .*  in  words  which  all  the  dictionaries  spoil 
with  2,  shows  which  way  public  sentiment  inclines,  and  proves  that 
the  public  eye  would  not  be  offended  to  see  the  change  rendered 
complete. 

3.  To  use  the  termination  ise  would  produce  uniformity  of  spelling 
in  words  of  the  same  derivation;  as,  "evangeliHl,  cvangolise  ;  satirist, 
satirise;  moralist,  moralise;  syllogism,  syllogise;  analysis,  analyse; 
paralyBi-i,  paralyse  ;  baptism,  baptist,  baptise.'  To  spell  the  verb 
with  i,  and  (he  noun  with  /,  makes  an  irregularity  which  is  by  no 
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means  desirable.  For  a  like  reason,  Webster  spells  *  defense,  offense, 
and  pretense,'  as  well  as  *  expense  and  recompense,'  rather  than  *  de- 
fence, offence,  pretence,  expence  and  recompence.'  The  argument 
is  considered  by  him  as  weighty  and  decisive  in  the  one  case  :  why 
is  it  not  equally  so  in  the  other  ? 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  reasons  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  termination  ize. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  ihc  prevailing  usage  is  in  favor  of  this  termin- 
ation.— This  is  granted  in  regard  to  most  words  of  the  class  under 
consideration  ;  and  if  this  usage  were  established  and  invariable,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  contend  against  it.  The  only  hope  of  improvement 
would  then  lie  in  an  entire  reformation  of  English  orthography.  But 
the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  prevailing  usage  is  so  far  from  being 
settled,  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  arguments  on  the  other  side,  and 
to  leave  it  optional  with  every  writer  which  mode  of  spelling  to  adopt. 

2.  The  letter  z  expresses  the  true  sound,  but  the  letter  s  does  not. 
This  argument  will  have  little  or  no  weight,  if  we  consider,  that 
the  sound  of  z  is  more  frequently  expressed  by  s,than  it  is  by  2;  itself ; 
and  that  the  letter  s,  when  not  doubled,  has  its  soft  or  flat  sound,  (like 
z)  more  frequently  than  its  sharp  or  hissing  sound.  It  would  seem, 
that  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  sound  of  a  letter,  of  which 
it  is  most  frequently  the  sign.  Between  two  vowels,  especially,  5  has 
almost  always  its  softer  flat  sound  ;  and  the  spelling  of  *  civilise,'  &c. 
with  5,  does  not  occasion  the  least  danger  of  a  wrong  pronunciation. 

3.  The  words  *  agonize,  baptize,  dogmatize,  evangelize,  stigma- 
tize, and  tyrannize,'  are  derived  from  Greek  verbs,  ih  which  the 
letter  z  is  always  used ;  and  the  others  of  the  class  are  *  formed  on 
the  same  analogy.'  This  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Worcester 
for  preferring  the  termination  ize.  On  this  argument,  which  has 
probably  had  more  influence  with  lexicographers  than  all  other  con- 
siderations, I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  remarks  : 

1.  The  French,  in  deriving  these  very  words  from  the  Greek,  have 
changed  the  z  into  6* ;  and  it  is  ardently  to  be  desired,  that  the  time 
may  soon  come,  when  no  nation  shall  suffer  the  orthography  of  words 
of  foreign  origin  to  be  so  far  governed  by  a  regard  to  derivation,  as 
to  occasion  irregularities  in  spelling,  and  a  departure  from  the  analo- 
gies of  their  own  language. 

2.  What  dpes  Mr.  Worcester  mean  by  saying  that  *  analyze,  au- 
thorize,' &c.  are  *  formed  on  the  same  analogy '  as  '  agonize,  baptize,' 
&c.  ?  In  what  does  this  analogy  consist  ?  I^dos  it  consist  in  their 
ending  in  ize  ?  But  this  would  be  saying,  that  these  words  are  spelled 
with  the*termination  12c,  because  they  are  formed  on  a  certain  analo- 
gy, which  analogy  consists  in  their  being  spelled  with  the  termination 
tTx ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  end  in  ize,  because  they  do  end  in  ize  ! 
Mr.  W.  might  have  spelled  all  these  words  with  the  termination  isc, 
and  have  said,  with  equal  force  of  argument,  *  Verbs  derived  from  ' 
the  French,  as  surprise,  enterprise,  *  and  others  formed  on  the  same 
analogy,  as  rharaeterise,  patronise,  are  written  with  the  termination ' 
ise.  and  noi  ize. — Docs  the  analo'^v  consi-t  in  btnnjr  derived  from  the 
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Greek  language,  wlielhor  the  primilive  word  end  in  ho  or  not  t  But 
the  ivords  '  authorise,  civilise,  tuorali&c,  naturalise,  lealise,  solemnise,' 
and  probably  others,  arc  not  derived  in  any  shape  from  the  Greek,  but 
from  the  Laiin,  a  language  in  which  z  is  by  no  meane  a  faroriic  let* 
tcr. — In  what,  tlieu,  the  analogy  does  consial,  1  am  unable  ta  con- 
ceive ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  W.  will  either  explain  tiis  meaning,  or  no  long- 
er assign  analogy  as  a  reason  (or  preferring  the  termination  ite. 

S.  The  modod,  in  which  the  class  of  worda  in  question  hsa  been 
formed,  ore  various.  The  usual  process  of  formation  appears  to  bavo 
been  tliia.  Nouns  and  adjectives  were  first  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  and  from  these  nouns  and  adjectives,  verbs  were  atter- 
warda  formed,  as  occasion  retjuireil.  This  was  evidently  the  cbbo 
wilh  the  nouns,  '  author,  character,  crystal,  organ,  patron,  sermon  ; ' 
and  the  adjectives, '  civil,  general,  moral,  natural,  and  solemn.'  And 
in  determining  whether  to  annex  the  termination  ikc  or  ise,  more  re- 
gard waa  paid  lo  the  orthography  of  the  few  Greek  stragglers  lliat  had 
found  their  way  into  our  language,  than  to  our  own  analogy,  wbicli, 
if  consulted,  would  have  pointed  to  tlie  respectable  class  of  verbs  end- 
ing in  ise,  which  were  already  in  nse. 

4.  Adopt  what  view  we  may  of  the  subject,  there  is  one  word, 
which  Mr.  Worcester,  and  all  the  othera,  except  Bailey,  epell  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  principles.  1  refer  to  the 
word  cn'ttciff,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  is  formed  from 
the  noun  critic,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  verba  are 
formed  from  tlie  nouns  aittkor  and  patron.  Either,  therefore,  the  s 
ought  to  be  restored  to  the  word  crilichi:,  or  clinnged  into  s  in  all  the 
others  which  are  '  formed  on  the  same  analogy.' 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  appears  to  tx  this.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  verbs  in  our  language,  derived  from  Greek  verbs  in  tzo. 
There  arc  nearly  twenty,  which  are  uniformly  written  wilh  the  termi- 
nation iie.  There  are  thirty  or  more,  whose  orthography  is  unsettled. 
Shall  these  thirli/  be  spelled  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  kal/do- 
zen  in  ize,  (and  two  of  them  oHen  end  in  ise,)  or  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  twenty  in  isci  If  the  latter  be  pronounced  most  reasona- 
ble, tlie  question  then  arises  ;  Shall  we  pay  so  much  deference  to  tbe 
ancient  Greek,  as  to  persist  in  retaining  the  :  in  these  half  dozen 
words  ;  or  shall  we,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  reduce  them  to  a  uni- 
formity wilh  all  the  rest  1*  This  last  being  done,  I  believe  the  words 
pnze  and  site  are  the  only  ones  that  would  remain  in  our  language 
with  the  termination  ixe.  Whether  these  could  be  reduced  to  an 
analogy  with  rise  and  inisc,  I  cannot  aay.  Monwt.vUnbles  are  rather 
obstinate,  Lmmanagcablo  things;  and  the  form,  or  fate,  of  two  little 
words,  is  comparatively  unimiwrtant.  P.  L.  J, 
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A.UT.  V.  —  PuiMiui  Kpi-catiok  It*  Svkis. 
A   Bri^  fhtiet  i^f  Primart/   Edacation  iit  JSpain. 

Ptt£*UCTCD  TO  TUC  AMEItlCAH  LyCBOU  Ut  PnOFClMa  Pii>tiita> 

Wucfi  ilic  cotistitutioa  of  Spain  was  sbolishod,  in  ISSS,  br  tho 
French  irnTnaon,  iintl«f  lIlC  prrtwxrof  a  riglit  of  intcn-iHilioa  claim- 
fill  hy  tlie  Allied  Powers,  the  geiier.il  ptaniif  xukIics,  cstablnhmdlty 
lh«  Consiimiion  disapprarsd  ;  and  anotlior  wns  created,  on  princi- 
ples corrcspotxlinE;  witli  the  diipo^Hioa  of  the  govonuueni,  under 
\h«  direction  of  Ute  council  of  Ca<lille.  In  roIaiiDn  lo  primary  in- 
sirucibu.  no  oiljer  noveliy  wtis  inirodiiced,  so  fiir  D)  I  knoiv^ 
except  tile  rejectioo  of  the  Constitulional  Catecliisn,  fi-oni  wjiicti 
the  young  wore  laugTit  something  of  tlic  goreminent  dien  existlitg 
and  tTiiincrl  up  to  regnnl  it  witli  respect  i>nd  i^ubmission,  as  Om  mort 
legiliittiile,  itDt]  tlie  uiily  aae  wliicli  cmi  jiroduco  ihti  lt»pi\iuGS»  of 
the  nation  and  indiniluats. 

The  number  of  schools  i»  not  aogteai,  as  in  thetirao  of  iho  Con- 
st ittition  i  nor  are  ihcty  supported  wtUi  ctjual  inicrost  and  cotliusiasni. 
TJie  ^vemnieiii,  not  liaving  the  Mme  zeal,  and  not  extt*iidin5  ihd 
same  encouragement  (o  tliein,  the  inuuicipul  nutliotiucs  do  not  be- 
Slow  iipontiicra  th«  same  atloniion,  as  ihey  are  under  n<i  real  re- 
sponsibility in  relation  lo  (lie  suWect.  The  conseqnencc  is,  lliat  in 
•ific  small  tonT;s  in  the  cnumry,  wo  ^cliools  of  Spain  havc  reiurocd 
to  ilie  same  slate  in  winc}i  they  ivere  before  the  yeur  I82l}.  Tn 
'many  places  there  are  notsckoolst  enough,  and  in  others  the  teach- 
ers are  incompetent. 

These  lainentable  results  liava  not  been  deliberately  produced 
by  liie  Council  of  Castillc,  by  which  orders  were  eivon  tliai  ibew 
aucmtd  be  schools  in  every  lowii,  proportioned  to  their  population. 
But,  as  the  municipaliiy  of  each  town  is  bound  to  pay  the  satario 
nf  the  teacher,  an(l,  in  most  cases  out  of  their  own  fundit,  or  dutinK 
Ittiilandcr  numerous  purcinpiory  enactments,  and  in  the  low  stale 
of  lI)o  eouniry,  after  many  of  its  vicisjiitiiiles  their  duties  are  very 
onpfijfecily  performed.  Few  officers  are  found  to  attend  to  the 
sobjeci ;  and  no  insifuctcr  can  devote  his  time  to  a  school,  if  paid 
only  by  the  few  porcots  who  aio  able  and  willing  to  contribute  for 
the  instruction  of  their  cliildrrn,  unless  he  possess  a  patrimonyi  or 
some  other  source  of  income. 

ScIkkiIs  have  been  supported  in  Spain,  from  very  ancient  times, 
«ilber  in  wliole  or  in  part,  by  iho  jienplc  or  their  municipal  author- 
itJcs,  and  out  of  their  fund  or  the  avails  of  iheir  excise  duties  ;  one  of 
tlicir  olypcts  is  highly  noble  and  philanthropic,  as  ihey  cdiicaie  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  hear  any  portion 
of  the  expense.     SchooU  for  boys  are  conducted  by  raeu,  ana  those 
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for  girls  by  women  ;  and  ilio  sexes  Itavn  never  Iwan  iTiin^lcfJ  in  ilic 
nrimary  sclioaU  nf  Spain.     TIn^  fffmate  sclioots  are  vulgarly  called 
Il/EgaSfham^n  Arabic  word  of  iliat ^iguiScafion-     Thoy  bait!  been 
'tBiigltl,  nt  (liffcTcnt  periods,  b/  women  more  or  loss  qiialiljcfl  for 
iheir  task.     In  many  lowns  tlwy  wprfi  wil^uCt  ta  sin  ix\wii\naiiax\, 
before  pereoiis  of  both  sexoK,  ap[ioinied  by  llic  iinmi(!i|ialiiy,   iitiil 
exhibited  thoir  optiludc  in  branr.lieS  nhicli  tbey  were  to  teach,  and 
guvo  the  necessary  information  and  rcrommcndaiionf  rn  rri^il  In 
characier»iSoncitict,  &c.     In  those  scliools,  female*  ore  laiighi  tnul- 
inn,  Castilltan  grammar,  the  religions  catechism,  and  donie.itic  env 
ployrncnts  —  prabroideryj  cooking,  mafcin";  pes,  swcetmeaia,  Bjc    , 
I'lie  male   tmcbers  trere  obliged  to  attenu  au  hour  or  tivn  at  tht»  " 
Migaa  every  Jay,  to  instruct  the  girls  in  writing  and  the  fivt;  first  J 
rules  in  ariibmeiic.  T 

Tfiia  constitutes  ibe  whole  female  education,  alTorded  to  ibc  poor,  1 
and  is  considered  sullicieiil  for  porsona  of  tliL-ir  class  anil  prospocts.  i 
National  songs  and  dances  lliey  Ii^am  from  each  oihtM,  us  woU  as  If  I 
tbey  bad  acrompli^ed masters.     The  tvenltbiest  fuininessiiitd  their  | 
dait^hters  lo  the  provincial  capitals,  and  place  lliem  Tn  female  acad- 
oiiiii''  which  nreonabL'tttr  fool  in  a; ;  and  where  tlipy  Icam  llic  indij- 
pciisable  branches  more  tborougtily,  and  attend  lo  the  ornomrnial ; 
as  drawing,  dancing  and  music  on  the  piano,  cuitar,  kc.     Sonre 
parents   send  their  daughters  to  [he  convents  of  nuns,  lo  be  more 
religiuusly  educated;  but  I  think  they  gain  little  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

The  Spanish  ladies  take  great  interest  (and  it  is  a  part  of  tlrtlr 
dornesiic    economy)  in   instructing  their  daughters,  from    llie    age 
of  15  or  IG,  in  a  practical  acfpiamtance  with  domestic  duties,  that 
flwy  may  begin  to  exercise  them  on  leaving  the  academy.     IT 
tlwrc  be  more  than  one  in  the  house,  tbey  take  the  govcmmcat  oT.I 
HTjy  turns:  one  oversees  the  cleaning  department  anil  the  servants;    ■ 
another  tlie  kitchen,  in  company  wiio  the  female  servants,  taking  a 
a  part  in  the  labor,  lo  acquire  the  skill.    Thus  iliey  may  be  pre- 
pnrtsd,  in  case  they  should  become  wives,  lo  govern  their  bouse- 
iiolds,  with   economy  and  discretion;  and  jdhcy  should  *t  any 
time  be  reduced  by  misfortune,  which  is  very  common,  ihev  mzj    ; 
be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  loU  with  greater  ease,  by  snow- 
ing how  to  act  ibr  themselves.     Tbia  system  is  vety  general  nmone 
Spanish  ladies ;  and  some  parents  rcqmre  their  sons  to  leam  iisfifn! 
and  respectable  trades,  to  which  thoy  may  resort  in  misforiiine.    But  i 
this  virtuous  and  noble  practice  is  not  so  conmion  hs  it  deserves  to  ttt,  1 

In  small  towns,   (as  is  often  the  case,)  where  the  municipittt/"  ■ 
cannot  pay  a  teacher  of  a  school  for  either  sex,  ihe  poor  ctmdrfln    1 
learn  nothing  more  tlran  ibcir  parents,  who  have  had  Uic  sam«  ed- 
ucation: that  is,  the  boys  a  bnincli  of  manual  labor,  and  the  orl<. 
domestic  cmploynienis.     The  curate  explains  to  lliem,  nnSunwiys, 
the  religious  catechism,  by  making  them  learn  llic  prindpal  artifibis 
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by  lieart.  Parents  possewlng  sufljcieot  means,  send  tlicir  sons  t(i 
the  larger  lanns  to obiaia  some  sort  of  eiluculion. 

In  thv  lar^e  towns,  wbero  ^lu  municipalilie^i^aTe  able  in  support 
schools  for  both  sexes,  according  to  tiis  established  plan,  tbe  pru> 
tesaiiK,  under  nliose  direcuoo  llicy  are  required  to  present  them- 
selves to  tbe  council,  to  bo  csamined  uml  obtain  their  license  if 
sucrassful,  or  to  guin  pi-nnission  1o  be  examined  befoie  tbe  Jlwm- 
tamimtos^  to  aviwi  the  beavy  expense  of  travelling  to  court.  Many 
towns  ciijoy  tliis  privileije,  aud  make  tbe  examinations,  sending  re- 
ports to  the  council  for  their  approbalioa.  In  these  schools  arc 
taught  reading,  writing,  arilhniellc,  Ca^lillian  grammar  and  ortlio- 
grophy,  dio  eleincnls  of  geography  and  bistury,  and  tlie  religious 
catecliisn,  &c. 

Tbflre  is  »n  cJemontary  work,  wrillen  by  iho  order  of  King 
Charles  111.  tn  1783,  by  ttit;  celebrated  scbolar  DonTama!«do 
Yriarte,  which  lias  been  generally  introduced  into  all  tlie  primaiy 
kchools,  which  ]s  80  well  planned  as  to  be  n  model,  and  hardly  ais- 
cepiiUe  of  improvumcnl.  It  contains,  m  three  small  volumes,  1st. 
*  A  bj'ief  compendium  of  the  tloly  Scriptures  from  the  bc^nning 
of  the  world  to  the  esiabli&bmeatof  the  church,  in  lessons :  thai  is, 
ihe  Old  and  New  Testament  *,'  2d- '  A  brief  noliee  of  ancient  em- 
pires, lessons  on  ibc  history  of  Spain  to  the  lime  of  Charles  III. 
and  j'Gmarks  on  lis  ino*t  niemorawe  epochs ; '  and  3d.  '  Lessons  in 
the  s'-'"cral  ajid  particular  geography  of  Spain  and  Amen'ca.' 
Et-sidu  i)ie  advantages  which  this  work  possesses  in  im  elegant  style 
<aiid  diction,  the  histoncal  and  geographical  portions  are  managed 
-ffitli  sucb  judgment,  prudence   ana  impartiafity,  tbatU  observes 

kffwx  dccoi-uni  and  respect  towards  ull  nations,   without  the  least 
Mtire  or  insult  towards  foreign  customs  or  creed.-;,  wlilch  it  treats 
'■^OJUi  wi«e  and  noble  tolerance,* 

s  Among  llie  diflereni  )>bns  wbieh  have  been  adopted  in  Spain  ^or 

leacliing  youth  wiili  tbe  greatest   cose  the  sounds  of  the  Icttcis 

of  die  alphabet,  was  one  in  which  each  sound  was  represetitcil  faj' 

Eomc  familiar  ubjoct,  which  attracted   tho   altenlion,   and  enabled 

■r  tliiim  to  renienihor  it  more  easily,  by  means  of  some  analogy ;  but 

K;ibt5j  like  other  methods  which  bavc  been  tried,  hux  been  generally 

K*bBniloDed,  and  perbajis  with  reason  ;  for  the   Castilliun  alphabet 

Huiil  sySobarium  are  so  simple,  (there   being  but  three   sinnll   aud 

W  Bunpk'  exceptions  to  the  general  ndes  —  that  is,  in  Uie  letters  c,  r, 

■Mknd  j^,)   that  more  time  would  be  lost  by   explanations   than  m 

^MjiyunutlinK  tliG  whole  subject  to  memory,   by    presenting  to   the 

^n)dw  and  imagination  of  die  children  the  letters   and   the  objects, 

^bjltb  tbo  Qppmpriiile  xouiifls.    The  mohit  successful  results  have  ai- 

^P     *  tVtrr  Purify,  aiul  alh«r  frritt>r«  of  tlcinintiry  bookii  Toight   Wtn  rnnn  lUi, 
^^iBWTttR  ttltiiiiin  iiuiiltliiB vlthernniton* or IndtviduttU, or pruuucifigpnjailicu  la 
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ten()e<l  the  plan  of  tencliing  to  wrilo  al  first  on  dry  whice  saud, 
wliirli  Lias  been  aiiopted  in  many  scliooU  udiI  acadciuifis.  In  Mimo 
uBses  a  wliilc  pencil, or  ctiulk,  ia  UBCii  in  the  first  Icssgns  oo  a  black 
.board  or  slnie ;  in  ilie  fuKl  Ivawins,  ibe  giu^la  are  c»ll^  iipoa  lo 
Tcpuut  the  names  of  the  letters  in  diflWrcni  Ibrtus  and  onter.'  1^ 
mnliial  or  Lancastcrian  svBtem  has  been  trieil  with  iiitichwcccsi; 
liiii  liaa  not  been  exlensiveljr  introd'.icGd. 

Thore  are  various  other  soil ools  for  bolli  sexo?,  on  ihe  saido 
plan,  nnd  also  tbose  called  puhlic  sdinoU,  for  ihe  children  of  fanii- 
tics  in  iiioderato  drcmustancos,  ivliirii  ai%  abta  lo coiitiitiutD  oil  thnt 
i»  necessary  for  their  sii|iport.  Tlic  toacliers  are  ohliged  lo  oblsui 
pennuHHonfronilhti council, tod  to  undergo  iipublicpxnininaliQn,aiKi 
a  scniliay  into  Lbeir  charaQter.  Tiit?  iililldi-eii  uf  thc^nc  saliot^  vrbo 
\\h\\  to  proceed  fanhfi  iu  their  smdif^,  afterward!}  apply  iJiinmcivi 
to  latin  in  tlie  conwuls  of  friar».  Iu  tlic^i',  there  ars  [wJessurs,  \ 
H'hQsc  insiruciioos  are  {^rntiiituus  in  soii]e,  and  in  otiKm  afibrdoil  ai 
tt  Vtty  low  price ;  and  thence  tliey  go  to  ihe  univereilius. 
^  Thfite  aje  othcc  tcboob  for  iho  acquisiiiun  of  a  iuor«  extun^ive  | 
plan  of  oducation,  some  of  which  are  cidled  Aea^emks,  and  others 
Iniliinks.  Suc!i  are  lln'  Amtnnn,  founded  by  (ht;  celcbranvd  Jouul'- 
lanos,  and  the  Vnscw\giiiif}  in  Ver^ra,and  those  of  oilier  provin- 
cial capitiiU,  which  confer  so  inucli  honor  upon  edncauon,  by  pn>- 
ducinginen  disiineiiistied  for  learnine,  who  would  beeoRie  siillinore 
so,  if  ihey  were  fillowed  the  liberty  of  bringing  out  their  acqtiiMlioas, 
and  puhlisliing  their  liewa.  In  all  these,  instruction  is  given  fioai  . 
the  rtidiments  of  knowledge  up  to  all  the  branches  of  a  good  aul 
ooinpleie  education.  Tliese  are  pursued  according  to  die  time 
each  pupil  is  able  lo  remain  In  the  institutions.  The  expenses  are 
great,  both  to  the  in-door  and  out-door  students.  The  course  of 
study,  after  reading,  writing,  and  Ca,slillian  erommar,  embraces  aJ] 
branches  of  mathematics,  logicj  rhetoric,  elocution,  eloquence,  poe- 
try, universal  geography  with  the  use  of  maps,  and  the  globe,  asirna- 
orny,  history,  Uc,  French,  and  Italian.  Ihe  ornamental  branches 
are  music,  dancing,  Str,,  fcc.  Only  persons  of  the  middle  class 
receice  this  course  of  education.  The  grandees  and  uobitity 
■whose  wealth  enables  them  to  bear  greater  expenses,  educaie  • 
iVery  few  of  their  sons  in  die  middling  schools,  parilcukrly  their  ' 
oldest.  The  younger  sons,  having  notliing  to  hope  Jbr  ftom  ihtnr 
families,  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  army,  ihe  iKivy,  or  the  church, 
towliichiiiey  are  generally  destined.  Lawyers,  public  oUicers, and 
the  greater  and  best  educated  portion  of  the  clergy  and  inilitary, 
proceed  from  the  middling  cJass,  Tlie  friars  nre  gentrtdly  from 
the  poorer  classes,  though  from  rwpfclable  families  of  laborer*  and 
arllsans,  Tliero  arc,  however,  some  vury  learned  men  among  their 
number,  though  ihvir  manners  and  conduct  always  iudinuu  thetr 
origin. 
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AtT-  VI.  —  Snn>T  OF  ooB  PoumcAf.  lusTiTunojis. 

Eisciif  im  Ihr  pieprUty  of  inlrodtudHg  iht  stt^y  qftht  GmitUtdim 
attd  Political  lustittilione  af  tht  VniUd  Statet,  as  tubjeeti  of  hutntc 
fiii9  >K  Cwnmon  Schools- 


Prbichtsd  to  tut  Am 


I  LvckOm  bv  tK"  Uo!t.Ttx%vDotia 


The  United  Slates  ore  ongaged  in  a  ijotilical  expfrimeut,  tlm4 
is  the  moat  eventful  in  the  liistory  of  humaa  society.  Their  career 
rammouced  and  had  been  urged  Ibrward  under  tlic  impulso  of  free 
Q{»jitons,  uncontrolled  l>y  iiny  poKer,  but  the  infliicnco  of  public 
Jentiincui. 

It  n-as  not  the  imposition  of  an  odious  tax  ninne,  l!mt  roused  up 
-ilia  spirit  of  (ha  American  Itevoliilion  :  its  causes  lay  deeper  nntl 
qjrung  from  the  desiro  forsdf-govcmm^nt,  naturally  awakiwtd'iii 
tar  Ibrefnlhers,  by  (lie  distant  locution  of  the  colonics,  and  their  oot^^ 

"  jns  with  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  [wwer. 
f  Sucli  manly  spirits,  as  encountered  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
Moniiing  this  now  n'orid.  were  not  tho  inDtcriaU  of  which  to  Corm 
tM  of  Oppression.     The  freedom  of  the  inuid  first  led  ihom  to 
ftjbrbiddin^  and  inhospitable  sjiores.    They  dreaded  less  the 
s  of  savage  men,  liiaa  the  tlespoiism  which  invaded  the  rights 
Bscience.    The  founders  of  a  great  repiihiic,  that  was  to  be- 
niv  theahoile  offrci^nicn  nnd  the  asylum  for  thL-  oppressed,  could 
C  I«ve  been  better  disciplined,  for  such  erulncmt  service,  than 
B-  the  early  liiihers  of  our  country.     They  ^verl^  loarnert  in  a 
«tmi  and  rigoinus  school,  that  brought  into  action  the  firmest  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.     Personal  fortitude,  the  lore  of  country,  tho 
-wliioof  well  ri'^uliitud  libi,'rty,imd  tho  just  ri^hl*  of  c\  cry  memlna', 
nvera  virtues  and  dnclnnes,  iliai  here  apvuni;  up  in  a  congenial  soil. 
i  -In  Ao  one  branch  of  our  political  history,  is  the  bonigoity  of  Ppori- 
1  •(hocfi  more  illustrious,  than  in  the  propitious  circumstances,  uuder 
'  -yvllich  tho  foundations  of  .\ii)ericiiii  liberty  wore  laid.     The  nobto 
'  'Ottnstruclion  seemed  to  need  just  such  men ;  and  that  thoy  should 
ia  animnied  and  su&iained  by  j(i?t  such  Kentiinents.     And  who  can 
itefliesnilie  emotions  of  gratitude  lotho  blessed  (lirci' of  every  good, 
as  be  surveys  tho  systems  of  Eovcrnineni,  that  io  so  shoil  a  period    ' 
have  eronn  up  to  dimensions, broad  as  tlio  wants  and  claims  of  iha    i 
nlinlu  rons^  of  nottial  existence. 
,   •     To  lite  study  of  iiolitical  insiiiutioiis  eKinblished  under  those  aus- 
pkcs,  the  youth  of  the  United  States  are  invited.     The  sciaicc  of 
nil  govcraiuenl,  aod  of  ours  especially,  spreads  over  ti  vast  siiriaco. 
It  extends  to  tho  onlire  hisiorifof  otiv  manners,  modes  of  thinking,    I 
dctpositiuQs  and  pursuits,     All  these  help  to  give  cfinsidtence  aiu) 
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character  to  the  forms  of  political  society.  Therefore,  fully  to  un- 
derstand them,  we  must  trace  up  our  institutions  to  their  sources  — 
we  must  return  to  every  portion  of  our  history,  that  has  shed  any 
influence  over  tiie  character  of  our  conmiunities. 

And  here  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  ever  wakeful  curiosity  of 
youth  —  here  is  food  for  the  stron ires t  intellect,  and  a  scope  for 
invcstiiiation  that  will  employ  and  expand  its  most  exalted  jKjwcrs. 
For  however  we  may  reason  with  metaphysical  abstractions,  with 
us,  it  is  a  practical  truth,  that  our  government  was  not  of  arbitrary 
adoption,  but  the  natmal and  necessary  result  of  princij)les  lonj; and 
deeply  cherished. 

To  introduce  into  our  acadenjies  and  colleges  the  study  of  our 
ci\il  institutions,  will  en:;a::e  our  vouih  in  the  studv  of  man  under 
tiie  most  happy  circumstances;  and  fur  a  period  the  most  eventful, 
that  has  ever  revolved.  Tiie  last  hundred  vears  will  stand  out 
throuiih  all  the  line  of  comin;:  centurieS;  as  a  new  era  in  the  moral 
and  political  condition  of  mankind.  They  have  witnessed  greater 
revolutions  in  government,  and  more  eventful  chaniies  in  the  opinions 
of  men  than  can  find  a  jiarallel  in  all  past  tiint-.  Xut  only  have 
the  ri'^ht-  of  men  Ikmju  \iinlic;ilcd,  ami  the  n/d  r,i*  tl;«'  oi;:.'--«»r 
broken,  but  l!iu  mind  iiny>  L«.cn  dclivt^ren  h'nm  b'.iiflnjic'.  T.:'.- -ns.:l 
\\ny  in(I(j<(!,  *  i^oiuj  ubrna;!  in  IiC.t  (/.'.  n  muic^lv.'  i:.--«.i'».<!  ii«  i  (.i  i\:i\< 
and  tlniiv.n  niF  an  i^iioiiiiijiwi:.-  .'Ll'i'.cli-in.  S!.«.' iiu^  -».i  ••■.:•.  Trum 
a  iji.w  -i::i!iMi  point, 'jinl  for  II  {".(^IjIit  '^o;:!.  A!!  li:i.-  i-.n!  :.  'i:.  il:c 
l;i.-l  f<  iitin''.  ii:i-  duvi  loprd.  All  ilii.^  and  iijur».'  v. i.i  b-c;.-...'.-  ibe 
(i'li.hir'il  iJH'iiK..'  ft)!  ij;<.'  .-in.'it  :il  v.  Lo  Ufj'.iid  i.cij::!re  i'l^:  ii-.  :!oii-  of 
th<.' nalijri;  und  spirit  of  our  n  ['uljliriiji  ii:-lif.slif>':'.  It  is  i.l'II'm.u 
mcie  ptjlilir-.  but  jiijiiOM.)j>b\  in  ln.r  l;i(;ad«.st  rL]::!i..:^  ..:■.»'  a-it-viN. 
that  in\ites  Jii^  ri"<;arcliL-'.  .\o  i-iii-i.;!:  oriiiL-iat'.r'.- c'.'i.!-:  be  i:;--«rL' 
rrii.ndU  to  {]:(:  cnllivallon  of  tin.-  nrinlv  viitu*  -.      I:  <\!.i!'*:^  i:\.:iv 

•  •  • 

pr.u.:lic-al  and  illu^iious  connnrntarit'-.  t'.iut  w'lA  |«ov.«Tf':i!v  ;m  i-iiaf.iu 
o'.n- Nouili  ijit')  lia;  pa:bs  of  \\'\n:  L-.iior.  av.::!:(:i  i:i  i:.<...  lij-..-  no- 
b!«.-t  -•  nti.':!'.!;!-.  and  (|n;:li!\  tin. ;n  ['n  i:,*-  liLi;  «!:•:!«.- ',.i":....V::a*:;:nj; 
liiul  i'.i:U:.i<''[,\j,  ti:<  ««'L:iVal  bni'.'.aik-  ol  Ijiini.J!  ii»j  ''.-..i. 

'J  I",  ill, '•':?:. :if«,' of  u.«n«.'i.il  ( (!ii(;a:.'on  i<  nu'.'-  l«.It  b'.  t:.i.  A:..t  rio:ji 
]»0!ii«'.  \:'.:\i  -«i.h'iI:!I!j:  I'Ij' ad'.qnalt;  (.'onvivt  o;i.  J>:,i  i::iiv  c\:-t-: 
amo:;^  n-  :;  )•  |r.}:,r!,  V)  o:.r  iii.i'.Mual  tartr.  ii..ii  -!;•.;.  .:.•.!  I  <.■  ••  -.•.  -..liv 
cenrrii «!.  I:  :-  (^:i.:!I  I  vi.V.'.'j  i':«-  iii:iu}trl,i[r  \{..!.\\  .  f  p.^  :'.i  iln^ 
till.- hi-tory  c!  .  ;I  ol:  •. :"  ruiu::.''  -.  ^  w. i..;i.».!:i^  and  liutC- tv  v-:;!" »^;\  11. 
With  j:!1  our  A*  i..i!--  .u  I.-:  >:  ;  i.i  j'!..:-  i.-JMij-.  it  i-  -i!;.  ;..  .  :;..,.  of 
US.  tliat  ;:!:\ilji:i-:  i>.«.i^i!.  \^ :.«  ;  •  .•  i:  !w  J  i-tciy.  j".lii;«:^.  ».r  i-vcii 
liislji'-n,  1-  *»ni\'  lo  -::j'p!..i::  t'.i-  I. ••iisv. -I •.«:•:-!  j-roib..  liui^s  of  tc-lw  c.\\k\ 
sfi<  !n  ••.  U  ia  1..'  i-  t.a  t\  n*.  \\\.  ■»  !..>  i;  •:  l..ar.;»  d  i:..-  i-  .rv  ••.!'  U  ■■i:ie 
ai'.d  (.':.rt':  s.r.  Al'iAi>  -la:  ^^  aiM  :  A:  •!  \-\  v-.rv  tV.v  i..j\..-  .  vi  r 
>i!u!i.  ii  wiiii  i;:u  scruni-iu  >-  lia- (.ai;;  '."-:••. if- •■;i!,i.!r  o^v:;  1  :i:d. 
.Mo-^t  cril.cin  kp.ov  iiioro,  a:u:;ire  pi\iul  to  krA'Vv-  nKa\  .  of  A!?-\.\n- 
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der  and  I^onidas,  Cicero,  Alficd  anJ  Chailiam,  limn  of  Wasli- 
injrtoc,  HniniUon,  Amc^and  Itcnrr,  Let  iis  rraOicaiG  those  uu- 
viorlhy  |tre<!iIi!ciions :  and  if  wu  {io  imlfiod  love  our  country,  k'l  us 
loveaud  cherish  the  names  aud  tlie  liisiory,  which  constiEiilti  so  nnicli 
of  its  glory. 

Bui  thcrfl  are  rv ason%  of  a  more  specific  and  not  Sess  urgent  char- 
M(cr,  thac  rmiire  tin;  eiiriy  itisiruciion  of  our  youth  in  iliu  jioiilicd 
ilL'niKiliiins  of  the  UiiileU  States.     We  have  adopted  as  a  oardhial 
pdnciplo  of  our  government,  ilie  doctrine,  tliat  all  political  power 
ilows  from  itiu  people;  thtit  the  only  sovereignty  known  lo  Amcr- 
"in  constitiilions  abides  with  them;  and  that  lliese  constiluilona 
^B  die  modes  by  which  the  fmiciions  of  government  are  exercised 
^  Btcording  to  the  popular  will.     We  should  not  think  it  wondorful, 
1b6t  the  politicians  of  lliu  old  world  declaimed  50  loudly  against  our 
~~  a^enij.  vthv.n  they  perceived  ihem  to  rest  00  foundiiiiotw,  thai  to 
fitii  niiist  have  seemed  less  stable  than  a  wave  of  the  seu.     for 
bof  had  never  givon  the  mind  fair  sROpe  ;  they  had  niystilicd  the 
'^ifrnco  of  government,  treated  the  people  us  fit  only  to  be  ruled,  aa/i 
^_ra^ted  tlleir  wJiole  economy  lo  such  an  cstimain  of  lllrir  subjccU. 
MBrn'marv-cl  then,  that  they  should  be  startled  ai  our  poliiiL-a!  career, 
nfiilKtld  as  it  was  singular,  which  enlmsted  the  people  with  iho  con- 
\'  rtrvation  of  their  own   rights.     And   ihos  far   tucy  havo  shown 
ifam'wivcs  to  be  wonhy  oT  the  charK«.     The  confidence  reposed 
in  lliem  has  been  elevaiingm  its  influence;  the  people  bavo  fell 
(tfie  Aiiyof  self-govcniraeni,and  risen  up  to  the  high  responsibilities 
'«  their  condition.     But  lot  not  our  admiration  at  the  trinmphani 
vnidicalion  of  free  principles,  betray  us  into  fatal,  misconceptioria  of 
thenvKcaiises  of  our  success.    Thew,  iho  student  will  Snau-ritten 
B*  vilit  B.  siml>eam  on  every  page  of  nur  history.     Whoever  faith- 
fully consults  its  records,  will  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the 
"rflijcnco  and  virtue  of  the  American  community  imparted  ftll 
It  encrey  and  wisdom  lo  their  political  uyNiems,  which  have  lifcrc- 
a  so  iiappily  soMaincd  their  claims  to  uuivcrsnl  confidcnpe  ti^i. 
an.     If  the  whole  scheme  of  government — If  the  rectitu^ 
i  vigor  of  its  administration  —  if  the  pwrity  of  its  purposes  aro^ 
\  ifiie  fiUIifulnoss  of  their  execution,  d<tpi!nd  upon  the  popular  viSU  ^ 
I  ibwi  it  is  a  corollary,  as  certain  as  any  mailiematical  deduction,  tJmc' 
I  "Itf  mcaln  or  peritQluaie  sucli  noble  ends,  this  fountain  and  ireasury  of 
potilJcal  power  irtUM  itself  be  enliehicned  and  pure.     The  peopliv 
must  bo  taught  to  understand  their  riKhts,  duties  ami  powers,  as 
iheir  forms  of  Eovamment  devclojK!  aud  explain  them  —  and  hy 
every  cfTort  of  the  mo«  anxious  patriotism,  must  be  Imbued  witll 
the  sjiiritof  ait  elevated  and  pure  morality.     Which  would  bn  most 
needed  in  the  preservaiion  of  our  libenies  —  the  Mriwr  or  itttcUi- 
gmee  of  ibo  communily  —  might  he  made  a  malti-r  for  curiiitu 
\  ^Kulation.     For  although  in  the  just  cttimnies  of  a  railoiiaT  luitl 
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iinmorlnl  being,  virtue  can  suffer  no  dlsasicrs,  for  n-hicb  us  ctHisola- 
lion!  would  not  lie  an  atleqtiaie  sopnon,  jot  is  a  meiely  {>olilic4l 
calculation,  in  viow  of  the  lair  seeming  artifices  of  the  demn^ugoe 
and  tlio  confiding  pronnness  of  simple  hearted  iionesly,  it  may  be 
qiiostioncd  wlietlicr  tlm  best  slate  of  morals  could  longsusiain  s 
system  of  free  govenuncni  among  a  people  tliat  wurc  ijnoranl  of 
lis  nature  and  principles. 

Tiisn,  as  \vn  liear  rnueb  of  ibe  rights  of  tlie  people,  let  (licm 
bo  ioslrucled  in  tligse  rights.  I-ct  every  scbool-lwy  be  iBiigbtllio 
groai  nod  yet  simple  pnndplBS  of  tlic  federal  eotistltutiun.  I^ei  iura 
con  over  ibo  stones  of  American  liberty,  in  nil  ils  early  smiggles 
and  later  Iriumplis.  Jjet  bltn  be  pointed  to  the  bright  periods  of 
Uio  Ri^vnluiion  and  his  benrt  bewurmcd  into  embusiaam,  astbe  oon- 
sicliiition  of  iis  worthies  rises  to  lii»  vision.  I  *i  him  study  ibeGune 
(if  our  Wasiiington,  end  learn  wlierefore  its  broad  dirni^sions  now 
fill  both  the  hemisphere?.  Thus  initiated,  let  biiii  itiuiy  decfiW  »nd 
tliorougbly  tlie  grave  systems  uf  civil  polity,  tliat  mevts  fonnod  by 
pniriois  of  lAich  training,  and  ^at  citofi  up  in  the  prtt^reei  of  sucli 
events.  And  we  may  iiopo  to  Inspire  our  youth  wuli  the  snored 
fervors  of  enlightened,  and,  I  will  auH,  American  painuli^ni-  I'or 
the  untold  value  of  the  principle  is  treasured  up  in  this.  It  is  Jo 
the  origin  of  our  institutions  ;  the  place  where,  and  llie  time  wlicn, 
the  altar  of  liberty  waa  erected,  and  its  fires  lighted,  ft  is  because 
liio  temple  was  roared  Acrf,  far  from  the  corruplions  of  die  tdd 
world,  thai  ils  piltiir^  are  so  stable  and  so  firm. 

ir  thesis  brief  hints  have  any  measure  of  truth,  then  tl  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  ■  the  Constitution  and  political  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  made  subjects  of  educatioD  in  our 
common  schools,  academies  and  colleges,' 

In  the  histories  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  revolution,  uid  m  the 
life  of  Washington  prepared  by  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
ahull,  the  siudeiii  will  find  rich  stores  of  informailon,  to  prepare  hia 
mind  for  the  graver  studies  of  our  state  and  fedeiid  consutulioa&. 
In  this  Initer  pursuit,  he  will  be  furnished  with  a  help  in  the  num- 
bers of  '  The  Fedemlisi,'  of  which  any  era  of  Roman,  or  Grecian 
literature  might  have  been  proud.  The  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  Constitution  of  llie  United  States contabed  in  this  work,  in  the 
jHirily  of  its  style  and  sentiments,  in  the  profound  sagacity  of  its 
illustrations  and  the  cuncliisiveness  of  ils  arguments,  is  unsurMssed 
by  the  political  dismiisilions  of  any  age.  It  confirms  iheimtii  of  «  ' 
remark  often  made  m  relation  to  ilie  actors  in  the  scene»of  our  Revo- 
Itiiion ;  that  no  people  or  times  were  ever  blessed  with  men  better 
fitted  for  the  ^roat  occasions  in  whicli  Uiey  were  called.  WbeUier 
we  look  inlo  tncir  writings,  or  regard  iheir  deeds,  we  discover  all 
(bat  vigor  of  thought,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  with  all  that  gene- 
rous self-sacrificing  spirit  for  the  conmioti  good,  that  qualiGed  iboni 
for  the  splendid  services,  that  have  tilled  tlienicasurvof  their  larnc. 
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«  The  Federalist '  exhil>it.s  in  strono;  liirlit'^,  not  only  the  deep  re- 
search of  it^  authors,  hut  the  \aliio  of  ihat  somui  coniniou  srnse, 
ihe  same  in  all  tinu  s,  that  could  a|)|)ro|)riatc  the;  lessons  of  liisiory 
and  experience,  and  heneficially  and  wisely  apply  them  in  the  mo- 
nientous  lahors  of  rrcatin;^  a  sy^^tem,  unlike  all  former  poh'tical 
inodelsj  and  yet  involvin-i;  principles,  that  had  to  somo  extent  been 
devcloi)cd  hv  each. 


Art.  VII.  —  On  thk  Stidy  of  the  BiiiLi:. 

f  At  the  Litcr.iry  ('onvontion  licM  in  New  York  in  October,  ISIJO,  ibe  ({uostioii 
was  proposed  ;is  a  sul)j»«ct  ol'  «Ii-cu^>'ioi»  for  the  next  year,  whether  *  the  Uihle 
iihoiiM  bo  MvuVu  d  a«»  a  eUi-Me  in  thr  in^litutions  of  a  0)iri>tian  roninninity.'  It  was 
undftr<tood  to  refer  to  the  chiiins  of  the  Seriptiiro  to  a  plar.e  in  onr  course  of  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  our  literature,  and  to  cxehide  all  rel'er»«nee  to  tJieolo^ieal  in- 
struction or  to  the  inctboiis  in  which  it  should  he  studied.  —  A  cduiiTiiltee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  u|)on  it,  at  tJic  next  convention,  con^iMinp:  of  the 
Editor  of  this*  work,  i{ev.  T.  11.  (i..naudet  and  Profe-J'sor  Rohin<on  of  Andover. — 
The  state  of  Pi*ole<M>r  HobiiHon's  healtli  preventinjj  his  attention  to  the  •Juhject, 
the  following;  report  wa»j  pre-jcnted  by  tlie  reniaininjj  members  of  the  Connnittee, 
to  the  Convention  of  IS'51,  ajid  unaidinously  approved;  and  a  >econd  Committee 
appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Convention,  ou  the  best  method  of  pursuing  this 
study.] 

Report  of  a  Committee  on  *  The  propriety  of  studying  the  Bible  in 
the  Institutions  of  a  Christian  Country, 

Plir.SENTED   TO    THE    LiTERARY    Co.NVE.VTION   AT   NeW    YoRK,   OcT.    1831. 

STATEMIi:\T  OF  THE  QUESTION'. 

The  Study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  is  pronounced  by  the 
prescription  of  centuries  to  he  the  only  road  to  sound  Icarnin;:,  and 
thorough  intellectual  cultivation.  That  the  invc^-titralion  of  foreign 
languages  is  admirahly  ada])ted  to  form  a  course  of  practical  logic, 
to  train  the  mind  to  ])hilo1ogical  and  moral  reasonini;,  and  to  fiunish  it 
with  a  rich  store  of  thought  and  expression,  your  Connnittee  are  fully 
satisiied.  They  know  not  that  anv  Ianj;tiaffcs  better  deserve  to  be 
studied  for  these  purposes,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  whose  perfect 
and  philosophical  con>truction,  antiquity  has  made  unchunueable. 
They  are  also  indispensable  to  (jvery  man  who  de.signs  to  attain  emi- 
nence in  any  of  the  learned  professions  ;  and  are  ihe  only  mediiun 
of  access  to  the  treasures  of  sacred  literature.  They  comeive,  how- 
ever, wliatevcr  may  be  the  decision  on  the  comparative  value  of  these 
studies,  the  qtiestion  belore  the  Convention  docs  not  involve,  in  the 
remotest  deorec,  tlio  abandoiunent  of  the  classics  of  Greece  Jind 
Homo  The  only  inquiry  is,  whether  more  is  not  necessary  — 
whether  the  so'-rvd  r/f/s.-'ry  ought  not  to  be  added  to  the /;/7;'i./?r,  in 
order  to  complete  the  circle  of  knowledirci  which  is  designed  to  make 
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men  wlio  shall  be:  llic  [lillnrs  of  ihc  i^iate,  tlic  ornainGUta  of  wcieiy 
umi  llio  beacfactoTs  ol'  iiiiinkliiil. 

Thny  scc  that  llouiur,  (iiid  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Demosthenes,  and 
Sullust',  mid  Xi'iioplioti,  lire  jihced  in  ilic  riiiik  ol'  classical  authors ; 
that  similiir  ituiliority  and  liuiior  arc  conceded  in  our  pulilic  iudlitu- 
lions  to  I-ofkc,  and  Ptilcy,  and  Prieiitly,  and  titcw.irt,  and  Brown,  and 
Tytler,  an  tar  as  even  to  inakc  ihoin  Eulijcct^  or^ttidv  ;  nnif  that  Pope 
and  Milimi,  Jolmsoii  and  AddiHun,  ![miic  uiii]  Gibbon,  arc  spoken 
of  niidur  llif  natric  title, 

'i'lic  tnpic  Ijpforc  ns  involvcsi  the  question,  ivhether  the  works  of 
MoscH  iiiid  Daniel,  of  David  and  Isaiali  and  t^olonion,  of  Mattiie.r, 
and  Lnki!,  and  Paul,  pliall  rank  with  tho^e  nhiiili  liear  the  celebrated 
naiues  kc  have  inentionnl  —  wliuthei  tlie  llihie,  which  includes 
theNb,  and  a  variety  of  works  of  ^iIIlila^  character,  whose  authoritj 
is  more  ^rencnlly  ruvered  and  a|tpi;al('d  to,  aniiini;  enliglitcned  nations, 
than  that  of  auy  uliier  book  in  cxi:^iencc,  and  which  is  regnrded  om 
the  standard  of  truili  and  duly,  by  the  majority  in  every  Cbriiiiian 
country,  has  rr/iiiil  r/niins  to  the  time  an<l  efforts  of  tlioao  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  truly  lilicrid,  and  univcrsil  education.  It  was  designed 
by  those  wlio  moved  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  refer  to  s«ch 
a  course  of  study,  as  shall  malit  uiir  j/imfh  lliuroiisMg  aequaitttcd 
with  llic  roiiUnIs  of  the  JtHitc;  and  also  to  pri'SLiit  the  iu-iuiry.  how 
fur  the  orii'inul  lanjjungea  and  litciatiire  of  this  sacred  volume  sliould 
form  a  Ki'bject  of  iiutruction  in  our  hi>;her  insiltutions. 

Nor  does  ilic  topic  before  the  Convention,  in  the  view  of  those  who 
pro|K>s('d  it,  or  of  tlie  Coinniiitcie,  rchtio  to  rtUgiiiui  in^trtirthn  or  to 
the  inculcHtiim  and  applicalion  nf  titii/ fji^lem  i>f  nl'ision.  —  Many 
of  our  M:h<'ff)l>.  and  literary  iii.~titiuions  alreaily  have  a  conrH^  of  relig- 
ious iii>truclion  ;  ntliers  haM;  niinn  ;  and  oidy  one  is  known  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  a  irompleie  course  of  biblical  instruction  is  pui- 
sueil,  comprising  the  study  of  tlie  roiiliiitf  and  the  Utir'aturf  vflhr  Bi- 
Mi:  The  ([uestion  is,  wln'ihcr,  anide  from  the  dni-iriueH  it  teaches,  the 
Bible  has  anv  claims  to  he  received  a.>  a  ^uhjcirt  ot'studv  in  institutions 
of  l>orh  rhar'aclers.  as  a  [lart  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  and  the 
Jii:ii  of  in.-trucii'in  for  vniiih,  ou 
inlhienr.e. 


modern  U'.iKI 
i.ro.unl  of  i's 

■riL.!  L'r Ill 

havin,'  i(-  c-m 
compri-i'l  in  i 

I    'I'll''  imii 

,  -I-   an  apiTopriat 
inti'llci'tual  and  n: 
1  <m  whiutt  anv  wo 
t.in-  .■xaiiiin.Vl  ai 
h.'  i;.llowinL'  : 

JI.   'l-h.-  an 
III,    It^l.i.r, 

iiam'nr'ai  rl'iniivi'i 

[lutcr  in  distinction  from  what 

IV.  Ther.'ji',i(aii.,n<.f  iia  auilir.r,  and  ihc  extent  to  tthich  it  is  re^ 
ccived  and  reii neii  lo. 

V.  Its  UMiiiIncss  in  the  dirveli^mieni  of  the  intellerlual  powers. 

VI.  It>  .1. .  .led  tli(.'.;rii-al  charai-fr,  at'd  it-  riv.,r!'.ble  influence  on 
the  tri-.r..;.u.lMvlc. 

Vfl.  li>  ba|>|iy  moral  and  s.><ial  iutlnence. 

Vlll.  It"  a(ipIication  to  the  (M^rnliar  e i re um stances  of  our  u<^  and 
country. 
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IX.  Its  practical  valtit?  iii  after  lifi-. 

Snnie  wotks  are  adoptrd  .i»  clils^'icH,  wliicli  liuro  only  our  or  twoof 
these  characiPrisiics.  An  orJiuury  '■•iii-l<.  imsiJC^.^Pii  of  all  itf  thnn, 
would  bo  consiiliTcd  imlhjnafaliU:  to  a  liherul  I'llii cation.  SiirU  a 
work  the  Rilile  has  been  pronounced  to  be,  by  somo  oliho  ivUcPt  and 
most  learned  men.  of  tlio  nio^l  eiili<rbtciicU  cuniitries  anil  I'.rriods  ;  and 
such  wc  Ifcliove  it  mupi  hn  ri';;arde!l  by  every  one  wli') 
by  these  tests. 


I.  The  stihjerti  of  tin'  Ilililr  are  hijriily  iiiii«jriaiit.  Ji  contains 
the  only  liUtory  of  the  rnnnation  of  the  earth,  and  of  ihc  ori;iin  of 
man,  ivhich  bears  c\ea  u.  rcsrmblaart  to  truth,  in  ih'-  (ipiniiiu  of  en- 
lightened nations ;  or  wliich  corrc.-'i>onils  in  any  do<[r('o,  uiih  tb»>n  ]ier- 
roancnt  records  of  the  criMlioii  wiiicli  ti('olo$:y  has  ili^^noviircd.  Il  is 
Iht  only  original  rerun/ of  the  early  history  of  mankind,  of  the  !ii"lory 
of  the  Jewi.->h  nation,  andof  ihi:  foundation  of  Christianity  ;  and  in  this 
character,  its  authority  is  at  Icai^t  ns  fully  and  as  ^'(.ni' rally  iuhnitlcd 
as  that  of  Tacitus,  and  X(;iioi>hon.  and  Jlnnic  It  contains  the 
only  system  of  reti^rion,  the  only  code  of  morale  nliich  must  of  ihc 
enlightened  men  of  civilj/.ed  countries  haTo  rogardi:d  as  pure  tiud 
perfect ;  the  systcim  ivhich  prevails  in  our  own  country,  iind  in  all 
civilized  nations.  Were  the  Koran,  or  the  Shastrr,  the  niilfi  book 
professing  to  treat  on  these  subjects,  which  thus  received  liii'  n;cnural 
sanction  of  cidightcticd  men,  would  it  not  deserve  as  niuili  attention 
as  a  received  work  on  science,  or  a  generally  acknuwicil'rcd  &tanilard 
of  eloquence  ?• 

II.  In  regard  to  the  ffmuinrnrfs  and  milhentitily  of  iho  work,  as  a 
production  of  trirmer  ages,  and  a  record  or  an  exhibition  of  their 
character,  the  Itible  is  i<ustained  by  eviili'nce  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  work  of  auti(]uitr,  aside  from  any  (jnesliun  of  its  inspiration. 
Its  reception  by  a  whole  ration  —  tho  care  with  whirh  its  purity  has 
been  preserved,  and  the  multiplication  of  its  copies  —  its  corresjioud- 
cnce  with  other  authentic  works  and  i,'eneral  history,  and  the  rccordsof 
Creation  which  th<:  earth  ilsclf  rantains  —  all  furnish  better  evidence 
of  ita  aathcttt'uUii,  than  beltiris;s  to  any  oilier  classic  of  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

III.  The  Bible  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  prrmimnif  ami  universal 
ekaractrr,  in  disiinttion  from  what  in  of  a  temporary,  local,  or  party 
character. 

It  is  the  book  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations,  adapted  to  every  state 

'  On  llii4  Kuliji'Ct  Prorcs4ir  Siii^rl  ri'itinrk<  ivilli  crent  fnrr>'.  tii  a  ilociimcnt 
(owliich  he  riTi'm  111  r  Coin  till  Ki'u.  '  II' atitiqiiitv  liu  aiiiilijcel  ofri-'rarrh  tor  ■  man 
ol  librml  cdurxii-.n,  wlicre  i'  ttn-  hnA  a*  miricnt  or  nsautlieiiik  an  Ihc  Ullilc .'  It 
the  hijfor)-  ul  mtnitrir-'  whirh  were  tlic  iHfHttabula  pnfiK hnman*.  (thu  rrnAltm 
at  theliinnaii  race)  i«ti  prnpi>r  nnil  iiiipnrtqnt  mljrrt  of  imiuiiy,  nlirrr  ia  lliiatn 
beloi»iil,eierpt  in  the  IHIilf  .*  1'hi>  iiieon;n^oiia. —  nni-toMynnilriiiplililc,  fablm 
of  healhvn  aiilliors,  hi  n-^^dfl  to  iliis  ilrpply  inicrvaliiic  iulycit,  tm  not  uv«i  to 
Iji-  Dami'<]  wlicn  i-omjiniril  ividi  tlic  Ilclirow  SrripliiP's." 
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of  sonifty,  to  f'Vfry  form  of  irovrnrnf-rit,  to  evory  poriod  of  the 
woil'l,  ami  wrj  iniv  asM  to  ov(.tv  ivri  I'i  i;!*  lilt.*,  fr-»:ii  infaiicv  l«»  old 
air^!.  It  afl'onls  aiiipUi  aiul  iiit*fliiji:)li.'  iii-irucii'»n  to  llie  most  i*xuo- 
rant,  and  a  huinifjlu^s  WM  of  re-uarcli  lo  ilie  iiio>t  Ic^ariiL'd. 

IV.  [lilt  what  a.«?  tilt*  r.l.iiiii.^  of  tiic  Uil^le  i:i  retc;i*iict  to  the  char" 
ar.ffr  oj  it-  (nf/inrs^  ami  the*  i-xt'-ut  to  uhicli  it  i.- riM't;ivi.'d  ?  Its 
writers  wcrt'.  u\".n  of  diMin:£iii^h<'d  ta!(;iit5  ;iiid  cxcclh-nce,  oitcn 
thii  oiilv  writcirs  of  th'i  rliy  who.su  \vork>  lia'.'.-  «'o;ne  down  to  us. 
Thr;  auihoritv  of  no  other  is  more  (;xtt'n>ivfh'  as-knoAlediied  «»r  more 
Jii:rhly  revrnd.  In  reijard  to  tliu  extent  to  v.hitdi  it  i>  ri*cciv«»d,  the 
Biiihf  is  unrivalled,  so  far  as  the  literatnr.'  of  civilized  nations  is 
r.finc.erned  ;  and  is  rapidly  extendin;^  it^c.If  over  all  nations.  It 
is  tlu'  avowed  standard  of  truth  and  duty  in  «ill  Christian  coun- 
tries. 

With  the  uroat  inas.s  of  the  (.'hristian  world  its  authority  is  placed 
hnyond  dispute  hy  the  holiefthat  they  were  under  tlic  inlhicuce  of 
JJirlnr  Inspiraliuu.  It  is  perpetually  appealed  to,  by  the  Poet,  and 
the  Orator  and  the  Statesman,  as  well  as  the  Divine,  as  a  rich  treasure 
of  truth  and  of  wisdom,  of  thou<xht  and  of  imaiferv. 

If  it  lie  disreputable  for  a  well  educated  Kniflislunen  to  be  i^no- 
rant  of  the  life  and  works  of  Shak>poare,  and  .Mihon,  and  Johnson, 
how  mtieli  more  to  the  w<jll  educated  member  r»f  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, not  to  be  famdiar  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and 
Paul,  and  th(!   life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  I 

V.  lu  rcL^ard  U)  inttllntnal dtrtlopmnit,  if  to  call  forth  every  faculty 
of  the  mitid  upon  the;  most  elevati^d  and  important  >ubjects,  and  in 
tip'  iiiM-i  Mi.'iiiiin'  anti  iH'.Hitifiil  laninia-jr*,  be  tln"  (iiriliiies  which  rcii- 
(!«•!  a  work  -^nitalih?  for  ihi-  object,  the  IJibN;  \\\\<  no  rival. 

A  mere  coinj)ariM»n  ol'th*'  ini<He-tni!  <  li;vaiioii  <»f  tlio^e  nations  to 
whom  t!i»'  llihl"  i^  known,  with  the?  i:inf:r.Mi('(;  and  superstition,  and 
nariow  iir^x  of  iiiimi  whif.h  ciiar.irteri/j- .-{ll  to  whom  it  is  iinuiioun, 
will  >liow  tii.'.t  I  Ills  iiifiTeiiie  i>  not  I'oiunl.  d  ni  tlieor\  onlv.  li*  liiis 
diiVerem-c  be  M-crilied  to  t'-ie  iiMbieiiee  of -•ci«'m'<>.  and  if  we  o\erlonlv 
till'  |'i;t  tnil  t!i  •  pro'.rt"e.<  of  ^riciirr  Ii:i<  been  conm  <*tcd  wiib  tli-it  e.f 
tlie  IJiiiji",  we  > hull  ixoid  all  pos>ib"!lity  of  eiroroii  tlii^  >;■:>!•  cr.  nv 
oh-crvin  r  tin*  nittlltM'tiid  inllir  n«-e  of  tlie  Scri[>ture-:  on  tl-.s-  t:-'/en 
Iv-«jiii:irMi\  and  the  de:r|-nd(Ml  I lotKMitot.  oii  the.  natives  of  our  »»wn 
fore^tv^  ;iii(l  i|i(.  laborer^  of  our  own  lami  :  who.-e  elevati'Mi  «»ftboujht 
aii<I  liii'.'iia'.'e  iniderthe  instruction  r)f  tlii- .->iii.d.»  book,  woiild  »it"ii!i  •!.'» 
honor  to  the  well  (MJiK'ateil  srholir.  If  we  j)l'n*o  tiie  l»i!»!<-  <»n  tiif 
•jr);iml  of  a  {•!i>"'i<*,  and  attend  to  it-  literature  and  aiitiq'iiii'.>.  ;;•!.: 
ihe-ireat  j)rim'i|>l«'-ol" iiit<M|>retati'»n  appr.ijM  i.iti"  to  if.  as  wt'd«»to  ti.r.v* 
of  the  cla>-ic-,  we  are  jire-enti'd  with  a  boiiiMll« -<  li«  I«l  of  in\i'-nji. 
tion  which  from  tlie  natiin;  of  ii«*  •<iil)i-ft-,  iiiii-i  b'*  I'ar  inoie  i-nn^Miiij 
ami  exjjandinir  in  it*»  inlliietire  on  tin.'  i.nml,  thriii  anv  other  biaihii  ...f 
literature.* 

•Om  lbs  poiuJ  Plot-— «ii-  ^|ii.:t  .•'•t:-..--,  •  \'.  .1.  •,::  iii.'.i.i,-!-  \\;!;i:*-.-  1..-  ;.* 
nr«M'-:-i.irv  !«»  ;»  ihujmt -tiu'v  I't  t'i«' i»ri..'!i  il  >«  rij»:'i  . -.  j.-  .-!  m-,.  \\\  ,;  .;._..  .•' ., 
•  iirlr  ol'  .my  lu..!!*-  a<-qM..!iit.im  ••  with  In-  ;..Hiif    1  -|»i  •  i.t'i,   \Mtli  ;i,n  i    nr  1  ;.•    -^  . 
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VI  WHh  rfgntdto  Mrhrlnrirni  tkaraettr,  and  ils  indiience  on  thr 
in<'>i!iiiatlon  nnil  tnnic.  llitt  opininnft' af  Itatisscau,  Feitelon,  JuncH, 
1^-i*<Ij.  awfl  a  rnnllimrit!  or  otlicr  »li*iiogiii«lied  meii,  assign  it  the 
hijjlicol  rnnli.  On  llii«  Kuljjrijt  we  have  tlie  etrong«H  leHLJOtoity  i» 
Ihv  lan^iiauTt  of  Sir  William  Jdhm,  '  on«  of  tlic  most  cnli^liteucd 
<!irilinti«  and  maMrHj'KCliolafsof  any  age  or  country,  whosci  pn>ft^aeion 
wa«  rhnt  fif  civil  Inw,  wlio  lifid  nil  tiit!  tienicurt's  of  the  linsi  and  W«si 
31  liii  ir-1'iirtiMiiii.  and  who  op<)i><!d  ^and  oxamincd  ttit'in  nil,'  i 

.AtVr  :i  I'niiiiliar  DcifuuintnncG  Willi  tiiv  Itteruturc  of  iwecityfligfat^ 
Imijii'iL"'-.  i.l"i~  prom  man  obiirirveti ; 

'  I  havf  rnnfullit  nnd  ri'^ularlif  pfrumid  ihf.  Scrlpiurf.i,  and  ain  pf 
iminuin,  lUnt  tiaf  vulnrar  inifepeaaentlg  af  its  dnnnr-  arrgin  cun- 
fma  taiirt  live  rultiimifii,  morr.  r:r<jilhitt  briiutg,  ptmr  morrtlltif,  mure 
iotfiiirtnni  liUforg,  atuljinrr  xiriiim,  both  of  paetrif,  ami  nf  rliujwntt, 
(Anil  i-vu/J  fir  rnttetixtl  williin  thr  same  rompa»s,  J'nim  all  uthrr  liiiolii 
trSirli  irr.-i  I  rrr  amiptiuti,  in  nny  r^u  or  in  nntf  iiliam,' 

iUiusMMu  (oiiMoolbuisay  :  ' Tlw msjesty  of  llie  Scri|iliiri!s»iiri)ir3 
me  witli  »>M)ii!ihDi«ut.  Never  waa  tlie  lunnt  |>rnf(iuiid  wiiiloni,  ok- 
pr^htwd  Willi  w  iiiucti  onerfry  iir  aJrcjilicity.' 

F«ndon  atiKnn'm,  in  cnuinaring  it  «iib  tlioso  stamJnrd*  of  Kxctil- 
bucG,  the  i^huik  auttinm ;  '  \'\w  Scrijiturc  t>ut|)uBse9  tlie  uiimt  auciHnt 
Grcnk  Hiitlior^  vuslly,  in  naked  sim[ilivily,  lovf^lineHs,  and  grandeur. 
Honm  liiiiirtHf  nnvttr  rcadieil  the  tiulilimity  tX.  lUunua'  ^oiii'it,  or 
Muaiti'd  l-i.iiiti  in  desciiUinjf  the  majesty  of  Rod,  Ni^cfr  did  nny 
BiU',  <Mili<-i  (irrck  or  Latii],  come  up  to  the  loniflesii  >if  rhe  {tsaltns. 
In  all  its  divpr!>il)(?d  corii|)ot>ilion!i,  every  pari  baats  the  iTi-nuliar  olinr- 
iMer  tliat  Imtoraes  ii,"  Tlie  lualoty,  ihu  patiiotilar  ikiail  of  l.twn, 
llie  dose ripl ion*,  l\\e  vehi'rount  itiiU  patlietic  p aif sages, Uie  tiiiractiuiand 
tiniplieeii!*,  tlm  mural  dif^umr^cs  — tu  all  tlieHti  a))pcats  a  naiurni  nnd 
iMnrnfful  vurii;!)'.  In  ^ihort,  tliere  is  ax  ^reat  a  dilTi^rencn  between 
llichrattinn  nnots  und  tilt!  pmplict.'',  un  there  in  Letwmi  a  fnlM  en- 
UllUtMni  and  th'!  trim. 

TTfl.  In  reijard  Ui  t5io  influeiici?  it  ia  fined  lo  Bxeri  cb  tlir  viarul  cltav' 

after  ami  fotial  slalf  tifmau,  tbo  leHiuiony  of  hislory,  and  ormodero 

cxjiL'Tit^nce,  nnilo  in  proving  llifi  Bib!?,  preeminrnt.     We  iicwi  only 

entniiari!  llio  natinns  wlio  receive  nnd  tcad  the  UiWe,  wiilt  thyse  who 

.  tujih^l  il,  or  arc  sbiit  out  from  ils  use.  and  wc  »liall  Snd  in  this,  the 

'Ruf  moral  deviflopmeiit,  of  social  improvement  onil  teQnemeut. 

:  b  acknowledged  tu  contain  ibu  parest,  nnd  most  raiinual  vyntcin 

»  ofidiuion  audr^de  orinorub,  pretieRtfldin  iho  moul  snbljmcand  ii 
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e^cci  frnni  iia  cliarartcr.     To 


:elleucu    Its  in/'ff«re  has  been  eui-.liiu  we>brtuld 


its  aciual  eireci*,  would  bn 
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to  irivc  a  history  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  2000  years  to  amelioiw 
at'j  thn  snlTerin<is^  of  humanity.  It  was  tlie  iniliience  of  the  Bible  that 
first  established  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  hospitals  for  the  di.seascd. 
It  was  this  which  released  the  prisoner  of  war  from  the  chains  of 
^lavcrv.  It  w.is  tiiis,  that  enjoined  upon  the  inhabitants  of  di'l'^rent 
countries  tlie  common  law  of  mutual  kind nvas;  which  abolished  that 
tremendous  statute,  enacted  by  human  passions  —  *  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neitrhbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy ' — and  made  the  victor  in  n-.odern 
warfare,  the  iiuardian  and  physician  of  the  vancjuished.  It  is  the  only 
basis  on  whicli  our  prnsent  state  of  society  rests —  thn  only  authority 
which  assigns  to  woman  her  proper  station  and  influence,  i\\h\  elevates 
her  from  the  rank  of  a  slave  to  man,  to  be  his  com])anion,  and  to  exert 
her  softening  and  refining  influence  on  the  social  ndations.  It  is  the 
oniv  rode  which  forbids  revenire  :  which  extfMids  the  law  of  kindness 
and  forgiveness  and  bonefic<?nce  to  all.  iuffivithtah^  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  thus  establishes  the  only  sure  foundation  for  the 
courtesi(?s  of  Iif<\ 

Wherever  we  liave  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  Iciiitimate  c-.irects, 
cither  on  individuals  or  nations,  we  find  it  uniforndy  tavorablc  to 
humanity  and  virtue.  Among  us,  how  ollen  has  the  drunkard  become 
temperate,  and  the  fraudulent,  honest,  and  the  cruel,  been  subdued  to 
kindness.  Its  influence  is  daily  secMi  in  our  prisons,  in  softening  and 
reforming  even  the  hardened  criminal.  But  it  has  changed  the  char- 
acter of  nations.  It  abolished  the  bloody  rites  of  Diana:  and  threw 
down  the  polluted  temples  of  Vc;nus  ;  and  terminated  forever  the  bar- 
barous spectacles  of  Rome:  and  destroyed  the  blood-i^tained  altars 
of  the  Druids.  Within  the  recollection  of  tins  ireneration,  and  under 
our  own  obsf*rvation,  it  has  aboli>hed  the  sacrifice  of  |)irents  and  the 
murder  of  children,  among  sav.iffe  tribes,  in  the  wilds  of  Atricaand  iu 
the  islands  of  tlie  Pacific.  It  has  banished  in  more  than  one  nation 
tlie  horrid  feast  of  human  flesh;  it  has  beiun  to  rescue  tlie  Hindoo 
infant  from  tiic  Ganges,  and  thelIindc)o  widow  from  the  fiineral  pile  ; 
and  the  temples  of  pollution  and  blood  which  still  deform  that  fair 
portion  of  the  woild,  are  tottering  to  their  fall  before  the  influence  of 
the  Bible. 

AI».\I*T.\T!0.\*    OF    THE    niULC    TO    Ol'Il    CIRCU.M.STANCKS. 

VI IJ.  But  what  is   the  imj)ortance  and  authority  of  the  Bible //i 
rfftrrnrr  to  nur  turn  ptruliar  r.irtunistanrrs  ? 

It  i-*  acknowledired  by  the  nation  as  a  book  of  \\\v.  highest  author- 
ity. It  is  appealed  to  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  our  oaths  of  oflice. 
The  day  which  it  consecr;ites  is  acknowledircd  by  a  cessation  of  all 
public  and  private  busines*^ :  and  gross  and  open  contempt  of  the 
truths  and  worship  it  inculcates,  are  j)unishe(l,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, by  our  laws.  It  i>  thus  admitted  by  the  majority  of  our  natioDi 
as  the  standard  of  truth  and  ri.rlit.  and  the  object  of  peculiar  re?er» 
ence.  How  can  we  ascertain  whether  it  merits  this  otaflMttr  Sod 
this  reverence,  without  a  tlioroii'i!i  study  of  its  content ^'^HttttB-l^, 
otherwise  act  with  int.elligenc(^  as  freemen,  in  decid  ^nKdyfa*^' 

preeminence  shall  be  confirmed  or  abolished? 
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BdLia  addition  la  nil  this,  the  Biiile  furnislies  the  onli/  prrmanrHt 

./hr  a  jui^t  govrrtaamt,  in  upsetting  the  Soprenie  Antliority  of  a 

reetKiik't.  ivIkmc  Uw9  are  Formed  bj  Iniintte  WiEciom,  and  cxrcu- 

ftf  hiiia\W  I'owtir.     It  is  the  oalj  Imok  of  uniretsal  aiillionif  wliicfa 

tim  cliArliTuf  lite  subject's  rigHte, — which  prescrilics  the  liiii- 

Af  Or>  ruler'n  poirer ' —  whicli  dures  to  gi^e  law  to  the  legmlatof,  tinil 

denoancM  pitnallitM  u)Taiiist  the  sovereigns  at  the  eaitli.     it  presents 

xKiotf  whn  ii  ulfutu  ull  kings;  tuti  a  law  which  is  p^iriuiiniint  to 

every  ukhtr  litw.     It  a|jpDiiitE  a  tiibUDitl  nf  appeal  to  whicli  tliu  hi^'h- 

mt  mnftistrute ma y  It- summoned ;  wJieWjiQWerciionoluvprmvf' nght, 

am  fraud  [lurvect  juslice :  uiiJ  tvhcTC  ihc  unjust  juili^im'iit  u(  iW.  o\i- 

pm^tor,  will  b(^  Lroui;ht  upon  hh  own  Itvad.     fl  Uoclurun  thut  Onil 

'iMLh  made- of  ouo  hloud  all  tlio  tiationa  uf  (he  earth  ;'  aiid  thun  puti^ 

lo  »t)onc«  (tie  Hopliieimfl  of  piiilDttuiiUf ,  tbc-  false  Tcasoniiij:  of  nati'irml 

prtijiicJiiY,  and  the  proud  demftndii  uf  jiower,  whicli  innilit  conquer 

anil  ot>tir<:>e8  men  beuatiae  the;  belong  loat^ither  and  a  foeblt^r  tialiun ; 

antl  Hhicli,  like  ancient  Koine,  cladaoe  under  one coinnion,  reproach' 

All  ifpitliel  of  barbarinDS,  all  who  live  upon  &  ililTereut  epul  of  earth, 

or  under  another  »ky. 

V     Aglancest  the  hinory  ornations  will  shoiy  aa  that  thi^  is  doi  mere 

illinnir     The  tecoriiH  of  modern  Eirncs  do  not  picaoiit  us:  with  a  sin* 

U^  Qpantrf  bkfft  with  free  inatitutiouii,  on  ntioso  pcrnianpncy  nnd 

Riq^py  Jii1lu«ncc  we  can  now  rely,  io  which  tlie  iDtlucnce  of  the  Itible 

Ria  not  exeiled.     In  proportion  as  that  has  bean  wanting,  ihc  {spirit  of 

Lde^Nliom  liaa  maintained  its  sway,  and  ignorance,  luid  apaihy,  and 

t  alarvry,  hare  hetn  the  portion  »f  the  pcopl«.    A  einglp  glance  at  the 

I  p(«9eiil  condilioa  of  the  nations  of  [Europe  will  reriiy  this  rcHiatki 

\jia&  it  is  written  in  letters  of  tif^ht  upon  the  counttiea  of  this  comi- 

BheaL   N«Grly  all  hare  nsHeried  and  won  tlieir  independonco.   Within 

rbnr  borders,  the  Bible  has  been  the  text  book  for  moral  and  pcdilical 

R^ttlMophy,  and  all    tias   been  peace,  and  eocurily,  and  piouperity. 

[  WVOnd  the  Mexican  Iwutidary.  the  Bible  i»  an  unknown,  or  probib- 

[itd  book.  Tboairu^^le  for  frooilom  liae  frequently  produced  .1  hundrMl 

■  tfnnus  b  filncc  of  one  ;  and  properly,  liberty,  and  life,  \scn-.  iatmaaf 
I  years  leniecure  than  in  niort  of  thr  drfpoiiCROvernmunt*  of  Efn^M, 
1  iVhat  but  the  knowledge  and  inlluencc  of  the  Biblr  hut  sr-curcd  uv 
Vfcam  tlie  saint-  results  ?  What  else  citn  sustain  portcrilv,  in  rwialing 
nbe  cncruauhnKuiB  of  future  Cresars,  or  the  outrages  of  lawless  raohs, 
Hvliicli  liunian  ambition  and  bamnn  passion  nay  ytA  aim  nf^ainsl  our 
bfghls  «nd  Itbvtties,  nuletis  we  shall  prove  a  happy  exception  to  all 
Eke  cakulalions  of  the  politician,  and  all  the  examplos  of  history. 

k-  rBACTlCAI.  VAt.ltR  Ol'  TIIR   S(|ll,R. 

\  IX.  If  Iho  claims  of  the  Bible  ia  he  studied  lu  a  dnwde.,  he  tested 
ny  hs  praflltnl  ralur  in  rt/ltr  life,  the  <]m»iioa  will  bu  al  once  tic 
Vtlded. 

■  Your  Commillfo  have  no  (ijtnpnihy  with  tbat  nariow  sjsti^iaof 
reducaiion,  which  would  estimate  ilie  vajueof  a  stnrfv,  JoWy  by  il« 
rimmediato  alTects,  or  by  its  direct,  applioutioii  to  the  atfnini  of  life,  or 
kabove  all,  by  tho  amouiit  of  coin  i'  will  enable  us  to  produof.    Nnr 
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da  lUc^  lreiw>?«,  (lut  Multes  wliuJi'  ban.'  no  iiHt^M*   boonEV  M  ] 
■ini'.ti-  i.r  ..  ii.i  I.  «..  .i,..-r  ii.i/.u  .1.  -ifr,.,  !,'.    i,  .,-!.■■  I  li  .  ,1  'i.itMace 
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w  hittuau  and  nnhly,  -tern  in  ibe  iniilit  «t'  Hatiecr  aui  diiTii'iiliv,  the 
'Bibtn  aurin-we*  all  thn  lora  or  iitcr-tu:  aai  Itninc,  oitil  iilluiU  almu 
awl  anrioaUt'l.  amiJ^t  all  tlw  clums  of  soioiico  and  p>uliKU}tli>'. 

onifinN  ar  'tun  commhtkii  ^vit  ot  otders. 
In  viunr  nf  tlii^w  c<in»iileiaiion<i,  yoar  CMDmitlRi  cannot  Mcape 
tr'ita  thn  conr-IuHioo,  OiAl  ihc  BiUp  lina  Iti)t)icr  cliiini*  tluui  any  oiti«r 
tXyib  In  prortiuuf]  uiteiiitou  nad  regular  etudy  in  our  limar)-  tnslilit- 
tniii>,  HO  (uiK  of  itie  uo'Jiehi  clasfict)  which  t.\ia*  in  any  Unenap.-. 
Tlioy  cniiriirt  grijipfiHi  Uia  a>)(otiishmGnt  llipy  feci,  tlwt  Clin«ii»n  com* 
mutitli"!  ri(f  nttl  tmekyi)  (o  it  thai  rank  anianx  thr  stanilanU  >it  litera- 
liirot'i  which  itiimtriii^no  value  would  CDlittcit,  nsidnfrnm  all  ijitvitiDa 
of  il*  iiHpirMlUin,  iliat  it  w  not  placed  among  lho»P  i»iHinr»  nlucli  am 
moat  e.irffiilt/  utid  iro«  lliflruu;;ltly  studied,  iliHt  it  id  nut  itvciaod,  al 
llhti'l,  n»  L'K^ntinl  in  n  lihiffnl  f>i]iii*.atiuD,  as  IIorniK;  nr  ilnni^r,  ait 
Ciei-m  or  Bulin^l.  They  nw  oifTI  iiiofi?  MirjirittNl.  thai  lliin  i?\cl\»nn«i 
fnim  (I«  Irgitimali-  Tanli,  nhniili!  t»hp  |i1nr.e,  lu  n  ffnint  r?nirni.  tinilcf 
lli<i<lin;c^linn  tif  it*  riiiitJ*,  ivhn  iiiuiiiiain  tlio  cupi'ntititr  ot  ttii*  bmt. 
'in  ilin  mml  uHiratinl  fiotnts, mill  (br  works  ffltinh  llivf  maki*  ihc 
cntniHinlDnsnrDur  j^unih  —  who  adnutliiBtitsnatiiiiiiiyisiiiiriTallod, 
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and  that  ils  authority  is  Ihat  of  Gail  ;  —  who  buliete  [hat  ils  truths  are, 
like  himself,  sublime,  and  holy,  and  pure,  and  perfect,  and  adapted 
to  all  the  moral  exigences  of  mankind,  that  it  is  the  only  perfect 
■UDdard  of  faith,  and  code  of  morals,  the  only  peritianent  charter 
of  ciTil  and  religious  liberty,  the  only  light  that  shines  upon  th« 
daikneaa  of  the  tomb,  and  the  only  guide  to  '  that  bourne  from  whence 
DO  trateller  returns.' 

They  are  happy  to  find,  that  in  this  opinion,  gentlemen  of  various 
raligious  views  unite.  While  an  accomplished  biblical  scholar  of  our 
COUDtry,  pronounces  the  neglect  of  the  Bible  in  our  course  of  educa- 
tioD  an  astonishing  inconai^iency,  which  admits  of  no  justification, 
one  of  his  distinguished  opponents  in  theological  I'iuws  la  equally  ex* 
plicit  in  declaring  it  disgraceful  and  pernicious,  and  asserts  the 
obvious,  but  itranaely  forgotttn  truth,  that  '  the  Biblt  ought  to  be 
wtdirslood  bji  a  Christian  cunanunily,  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 

They  find  that  gentlemen,  whose  stations  in  public  institutions 
wkme  (he  BiUe  has  been  studied,  has  given  them  experience  on  this 
point,  are  equally  explicit  on  this  subject.  President  Carnahan  of 
nineeton,  in  a  letter  lo  the  Committee,  observes;  '  That  such  a  course 
of  study  a«  shall  make  our  youth  acquainted  with  the  conieuls  of  the 
Bible,  ought  to  be  pursued  in  our  literary  institutions,  1  have  not  the 
MDalleet  doubt.' 

President  Caldwell  of  the  University  of  N.  C.  remarks; '  1  have  ever 
viewed  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  proper  and  moat  important  part  of 
>  collegiate  course.  I  do  not  know  how  those  who  really  believe  it  to 
be  a  revelation  from  God,  can  consistently  think  otherwise.' 

President  Humphrey  closes  his  communication  wiih  saying ; '  1  cbd 
only  ezpiess  my  full  conviction,  that  we  have  hithert"  greatly  erred, 
both  in  theorjr  and  practice,  inthis  very  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion in  aChriHtian  land, and  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  beH  uf 
all  boaku,  will  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  moat  approved  systems  in 
our  Universities  and  Colleges.' 

Praident  IVotl  of  Union  College,  thus  expresses  his  views  on 
thia  aubjecL  '  If  my  opinion  will  be  of  any  u»e  to  you  I  give  it  most 
cheerfully,  in  favor  of  making  the  Bible  a  text  Imok  in  the  xrhmil,  the 
academy,  the  cotfe.f  and  the  hnivcrsily.  To  say  nothing  of  its  lit- 
erature, vrbich  in  my  judgment  is  unrivalled,  it  contains  not  only 
the  purest  system  of  morals,  but  the  soundest  maxims  ofpolrliral  eron- 
emjf  and  the  moat  exact  and  comprebeusive  dclinpaiions  of  human 
nature,  to  be  found  on  earth  There  is  more  in  it  to  make  a  man 
great  as  well  tiagood,  than  there  is  in  any  oiher  volutt^e.  Man  can- 
not be  well  educated  without  the  Bible.  It  ouiiht  therefore  to  hold 
the  chief  place  in  every  institution  of  learning  throughout  Chrisien- 
dom —  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  higher  service  that  could  be  rendered 
o  (bis  republic,  than  the  btinging  about  this  desirable  result.' 

PERIOD    AND    MANNER    Or    STUDVI.NO    THE     BIJILE. 

With  regard  lo  (he^rri'id  and  the  maimer  in  which  the  Bible  shall 
be  studied,  your  Committee  fVel  that  there  is  mote  difficulty  in  dec»- 
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ding  than  in  regard  to  the  question  of  its  expediency  and  importance. 
But  they  cannot  admit  that  any  difficulties  which  may  attend  the 
attainment  of  an  object  so  essential  to  the  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion and  moral  improvement  of  our  youth,  can  render  it  less  a  duty 
to   attempt  it. 

Some  are  disposer]  to  leave  the  task  exclusively  to  the  parent. 
Your  Committee  believe,  that  this  will  only  be  another  mode  of 
deciding  that  it  shall  not  be  performed.  We  are  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger of  excusing  parents  from  the  duty  of  teaching  and  enforcing  re- 
ligious truth,  by  assigning  the  duty  to  others.  But  the  same  argu- 
ment might  be  brought  with  equal  force,  against  measures,  which  those 
who  make  tips  objection  consider  essential,  we  mean  against  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Christian  ministry,  and  especially  against  the  pastoral  office. 
Your  Committee  are  persuaded,  that  to  parents  and  the  ministers  of 
religion,  especially,  belongs  the  duty  of  impressing  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  on  the  mind.  This  however  is  a  task  entirely 
distinct  from  making  them  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  as 
the  question  before  us  proposes,  and  cannot  be  well  performed  with- 
out this  previous  preparation.  But  the  truth  cannot  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  that  the  mass  of  parents,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
are  too  deeply  and  constantly  engaged  in  their  respective  occupations, 
to  give  such  an  attention  to  the  subject,  as  its  importance  demands ; 
and  they  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  around  them,  whether  as  pa- 
rents or  as  children,  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.  If  for  reasons  of 
this  kind,  parents  think  it  indii^pensable  to  employ  another  individual 
to  instruct  their  children  in  a  book  so  simple  as  a  treatise  on  arith- 
metic, or  a  brief  outline  of  geography,  shall  they  deem  it  unnecessa- 
ry for  a  volunie  containing  forty  distinct  books,  which  are  to  be  their 
standard  of  faith  and  code  of  morals?' 

We  are  agrain  told,  that  '  enough  is  already  done^  and  that  Stntday 
Schools  will  accomplish  the  work.'  Tliese  institutions  have  indeed 
nccoiripiished  an  incalcuhiblo  amount  of  i^ood  ;  anl  hy  far  their  most 
important  efTcct  is  this  ;  they  have  shown  us  the  influence  whicli  tiie 
study  of  the  Scriptures  exerts,  in  iinproviuir  the  character,  and  securing 
youth  from  vice,  and  the  stale  iVoni  crime.  Immense  as  the  tjood  is, 
Ijowover,  we  think  their  influence  is  far  less  than  it  would  he,  if  our 
youth  were  trained  to  a  familiarity  with  all  that  knovvled<je  uhicli  will 
serve  to  illu>trale  the  Bible.  There  is  not  yet  a  generation/'//////  quali- 
frdU)  hecome  teachers  in  tliese  schools  ;  and  your  Conuuittet"  believe 
that  t/.'irc  ra/nrot  he,  until  we  ha\e  a  ireneration  who  have  receixed  in- 
struction on  this  subject,  proportioned  to  that  which  they  enjoy  on  other 
suhjfcts.  We  appeal  to  t/ir  ta^rJifrs  (ind  ri^itors  of  Smici(  y  .<r/H.ol<y 
if  there  is  not  an  obvious  Dcvd  of  more  liiiht,  j-ucli  as  we  propose  to 
liave  conveyed  to  the  niiud  of  every  youth,  hv  a  course  of  biblical 
study,  running  parallel  to  tint  in  which  he  accjuires  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  But  we  are  met  here  with  this  fact  as  an  objection  ; 
'  Competent  instructor?  cnunot  he  found.'  If  this  he  true,  it  !>  sub- 
vc-s.ve  of  both  tbi'  i-recednig  objection-,  nnd  jieither  parents  nor 
Sunday  school  teachers  can  be  considered  capable  of  this  task. 

W«  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  number  of  in st ruder s  in  our  com- 
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man  acboois  qualified  to  leacli  the  Bible  is  small;  and  as  we  hate  just 
obserred,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  even  our  higher  ia< 
etitiKioDB-of  learning  neglect  to  give  the  necessary  knowledge  T  But 
if  the  very  men  that  are  employed  10  teach  and  train  the  youth  of  a 
Christian  IsMd,  who  are  destined  herenller  to  be  its  rulers  and 
guardiana  and  religious  guides  —  if  these  men  are  so  ignorant  of  the 
Bible  that  they  cannot  safely  be  employed  in  leaching  it  or  hear- 
ing it  recited,  does  it  not  indicate  a  slate  of  general  darkness  on  this 
subject,  and  an  urgent  necessity  for  new  ctforts  in  relation  to  it  T 
Still  farther,  if  we  admit  the  fact,  without  rcscrvaiion,  it  will  not  at  all 
aHect  the  question  of  duly  and  propriety  ;  for  if  it  be  established  as  a 
plain  obligation  devolving  on  tho^  to  who^e  care  our  youth  are  com- 
mitted, to  provide  for  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  hook  which 
contains  the  only  pure  instruction  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  the 
question  which  remains,  is  one  merely  of  the  fiiof  and  lannner  in  which 
it  should  be  done.  That  it  must  be  gradunVy  doitr,  as  the  opinion  of 
the  community  and  the  stale  of  schools  shall  permit,  your  Com- 
mittee believe  no  one  will  doubt :  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
consider  the  necessity    more  urgent,  of  rammeiicing  imiacdiatelt/. 

But  let  the  general  question  be  decided,  that  this  is  to  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  course  of  study,  and  those  who  are  candidates  for 
the  office  of  teacher  will  gradually  be  induced  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this,  as  for  any  other  brani:h  of  instruction.  The  example  of 
our  Sunday  schools,  where  all  are  volunteers,  shows  how  soon 
a  corps  of  useful  and  romparntior.ly  enlightened  teachers  may  be 
formed,  although  they  fall  far  short  of  the  proper  standard  ;  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  they  themselves  have  no  adequate  and  appro- 
priate means  of  instruction  within  their  reach.  The  same  reply  must 
be  msde  to  the  objection,  that '  there  are  no  suitable  books  upon  the 
literature  of  the  Bible.'  The  demand,  as  in  all  other  cases,  will  pro- 
duce the  supply.  They  are  already  rapidly  increasing.  The  polluted 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  its  appropriate  works  in  ot:r 
o#n  langnage  from  the  ablest  pens,  to  illustrate  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  ita  host  of  deities. 


Our  youth  must  pore  over  these,  far  years  of  close  and  enfeebling 
study.  Our  teachers  must  spend  days  and  nights  to  prepare  them- 
telvfls  for  teaching  theto.  The  pre^s  is  burdened  with  books  of 
ever^fbrm  and  size,  to  illustrate  the  Classics,  and  History,  and  Geog- 
raphy, and  the  science  of  numbers  ;  but  how  few  are  there  designed 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible  !  It  is  because  they  arc  not 
called  for.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  furnishes  one  class, 
will  supply  the  other  as  sooti  as  there  is  a  demand. 

Thft  same  objection  has  been  made,  and  if  it  be  valid,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  made,  against  the  introd  uction  of  every  new  branch  of  in- 
struction ;  and  it  would  compel  us  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. How  few  years  have  elapsed  since  mental  Arithmetic,  and 
Geography  were  deemed  unsuitable  lo  a  common  school ;  and   Nat- 
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ural  History  would  have  been  regarded  as  utterly  inadmissible.  It 
would  have  been  triumphantly  replied  to  their  advocates ;  '  however 
useful  they  may  be,  they  cannot  be  taught ;  and  that  cannot  be  a 
duty  which  is  impracticable.'  Yet  the  two  first  branches  of  instruc-' 
tion  are  now  almost  universal ;  and  the  last  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. We  mu>t  not  err  by  regarding  teachers  as  incapable  of  im- 
provement, and  of  self-improvement  also. 

But  if  afler  all,  teachers  be  found  so  ignorant  and  so  indifferent 
to  the  subject,  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  qualify  themselves  for  as- 
sisting their  pupils  to  comprehend  a  book,  which  should  be  the  guide 
and  manual  ot  every  instructer,  we  ask,  whether  it  will  not  be  a  happy 
effect  of  this  plan,  should  it  lead  to  the  employment  of  others  ? 
Should  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  of  study  prove  the  means  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  character  among  our  common  school  in- 
structers  — should  it  lead  those  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures,  who 
now  neglect  them  —  this  alone  would  be  a  result  of  immense  value. 
It  would  improve  the  character,  elevate  the  views,  and  soften  and  re- 
fine the  feeling  of  the  teacher,  and  present  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  to  the  pupil  an  1  would  thus  do  more  to  promote  the  good 
order  of  our  schools,  than  any  cqde  of  laws. 

SUPPOSED    DANGERS    OP   THE    STUPT. 

But  we  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Bible  will  fall  into  unhallowed 
hands.  It  wdl  be  desecrated  by  the  inattention  and  irreverence  of 
some  ;  it  will  be  perverted  by  the  false  opinions  of  others.  If  this 
be  true,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  regard  it  as  a  false 
and  unworthy  system  of  superstition.  This  objection,  like  the  prece- 
ding, can  only  be  adduced  by  the  friends  ttf  the  Bible^  and  the  answer 
must  of  couri-e  be  founded  on  their  aim  principles.  The  case  fairly 
staled  a(  cording  to  thdr  principles^  seems  to  be  this  :  *  There  is  a  book 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  contain  the  j)urest  code  of  morals,  the 
most  elevated  system  of  religious  truth,  which  has  ever  appeared, 
which  is  mad3  an  object  of  reverence  by  our  governments,  which  is 
regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  community  as  the  revelation  which  God 
has  sent,  to  direct  us  in  the  path  of  duty  and  happiness.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  ;  shall  this  be  taught  to  our  youth,  as  regularly  and 
as  faithfully  as  other  subjects  of  study  V  The  objection  brought  is,  that 
our  youth  are  often  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men  who  are  so  ignorant  or 
so  indifferent  or  so  opposed  to  this  only  standard  of  truth,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  put  it  into  their  hands  !  Might  not  the  same  objection  have  been 
urged  against  committing  Bible  instruction  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  when  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance,  its  darkness 
and  desolation  were  discovered?  Is  not  the  reply  here,  as  it  was  there  ; 
*  Require  them  to  teach  the  Bible,  and  you  will  soon  make  them 
better  men,  or  procure  others  in  their  place.' 

The  deeper  the  shade  in  which  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
our  instructers  to  teach  the  records  of  Divine  Wisdom  aright  is  por- 
trayed, the  more  urgent  the  necessity  for  introducing  it  among  their 
pupils,  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  this  deficiency  ;  or  by  ma- 
king this  deficiency  obvious  to  the  community,  to  induce  the  teacher 
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to  resign  his  station,  or  his  employers  to  seek  some  one  to  occupy  his 
place.  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  ask,  in  what  other  mode  we 
can  hope  to  effect  either  of  these  objects  1  Shall  we  wait  upon  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  for  its  waters  to  flow  by  ?  Or  shall  we  adopt 
the  practiee  of  some  ancient  surgeons,  and  instead  of  probing  the 
wound,  carefully  preserve  the  instrument  with  which  it  was  inflicted  ? 
But  as  friends  of  the  Bible,  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to 
allow  that  it  is  dependent  on  human  countenance,  or  human  contempt, 
for  its  authority  and  influence  on  the  minds  ^f  those  who  read  it ; 
or  that  it  is  unsafe  to  send  it  into  a  school,  lest  it  should  be- 
come the  object  of  ridicule  ;  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  reform  men, 
before  placing  it  in  their  hands.  So  far  from  this,  they  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  efficient  messenger  of  good;  the  best  antidote  for  moral  poison. 
They  trust  that  few,  very  few  teachers  will  be  found,  who  will  treat 
the  Bible  with  contempt ;  but  were  they  directed  to  devise  some 
means  of  supplying  the  defects,  or  counteracting  the  scofls  of  such 
teachers  as  have  been  described,  or  of  winnrng  oVer  a  school  or  com- 
munity where  the  Bible  was  di^sbelieved  and  despised,  they  believe 
that  no  means  would  be  more  likely  to  be  effectual,  as  a  first  step, 
than  to  send  the  Bible  as  a  silent  monitor,  and  direct  its  daily  perusal, 
by  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 

A  single  proposition  will  bring  this  to  the  test.  Could  the 
friends  of  the  Scriptures  be  now  assured  that  the  empire  of 
Japan,  in  which  Christianity  is  regarded  with  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  in  which  its  ministers  have  been  tortured,  and  its  profes- 
sion is  made  a  capital  crime,  —  that  this  empire  of  scoffers  and  haters 
of  the  Bible,  was  open  to  the  reception  of  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, even  on  condition  that  they  should  be  read  and  commented 
upon  by  their  own  priests,  would  there  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
grasping  at.  the  opportunity,  and  thanking  God  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  them  ?  Would  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Bible  doubt,  that 
good,  nay,  that  incalculable  good  would  ultimately  result  ?  Would 
they  not  feel  confident  that  the  truth  would  ultimately  achieve  its  tri- 
umphs in  many  a  mind,  and  establish  its  empire  over  many  a  heart? 
If  then  there  be,  in  any  corner  of  our  land,  a  district  or  a  school,  as 
hostile  to  the  Bible  and  its  ministers  as  Japan,  who  can  propose  a 
means  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  changing  their  views,  than  to 
send  this  despised  book,  to  bear  witness  for  itself,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  ignorance,  and  shut  the  mouth  of  opposition  ?  Can  we  believe  that 
the  truth,  which,  in  every  land  to  which  it  has  gained  access,  has 
rolled  fofward  like  a  mighty  stream,  and  extinguished  the  fires  of  su- 
perstition, and  swept  away  the  temples  of  idolatry,  with  all  the  fables 
of  paganism,  and  the  visions  of  false  philosophy,  will  be  arrested  by 
the  scoffs  or  opposition  of  a  teacher  or  professor  ?  No :  let  us  but 
open  the  channel,  and  it  will  still  flow  on.  Theopposers  of  the  Bible 
will  not  wait  for  its  introduction  as  a  classic,  to  attack  it  with  argu- 
ment and  ridicule.  Let  its  friends  provide  the  only  effectual  means 
of  maintaining  its  influence,  by  sending  the  Bible  itself,  as  an 
answer  ;  and  let  it  be  sent  most  speedily  to  those  places,  where  no 
influence  is  exerted  in  its  favor,  if  it  will  only  be  received  and  read. 
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But  we  are  told  that  this  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  will 
iiijpair  the  reverence  we  should  feel  towards  them  —  that  to  make 
them  the  companions  of  childhood  and  youth,  will  make  them  weari- 
some or  disgusting  in  after  life. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  this  objection  is  often  presented, 
and  strongly  felt,  by  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  most  anxious  to  promote  their  influence.  But  they 
would  respectfully  ask,  whether  the  Bible  is  in  fact  mo>t  revered^  by 
those  who  are  least  familiar  with  it?  Is  it  among  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  among  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  families,  where  it  was  daily  read  and  regularly 
taught,  that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  its  friends  and  advocates? 
Is  any  apprehension  entertained,  that  the  classics  will  become  less 
interesting  by  being  more  thoroughly  studied,  or  does  this  lesult 
really  take  place?  In  this  view,  does  not  the  objection  before  us 
almost  involve  a  libel  upon  the  Scriptures  ?  Do  we  rely  on  the  in- 
trinsic merits  and  beauties  of  the  classics,  to  secure  this  point,  and 
shall  we  hesitate  to  place  the  same  reliance  upon  the  influence  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  Are  they  to  be  ranked  among  those  productions,  which, 
like  the  rough  hewu  statues,  or  the  imperfect  characters  of  men, 
require  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  in  order  to  conceal  their  defects  1 
Or  must  we  treat  them  like  the  Egyptian  relics  of  divine  animals,  and 
envelope  them  in  the  wrappings  of  obscurity,  or  entomb  them  in  the 
stately  pyramids  of  theological  learning,  in  order  to  screen  them 
from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  secure  to  them  the  veneration  which 
a  close  inspection  would  destroy  ? 

Your  Committee  cannot  admit,  for  a  moment,  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment, which  seems  to  them  more  appropriate  to  the  disbelievers 
of  the  Bible,  or  to  an  assembly  of  that  dark  age,  when  ignorance 
was  regarded  as  the  mother  of  devotion,  than  to  a  Convention  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  whose  public  acts  acknowledfje  this  lx>ok  as  a 
revelation  from  God.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  works  of  its  great  Au- 
thor, every  new  observation  will  disclose  new  beauties,  and  the 
beauties  which  become  most  familiar,  will  afford  the  richest  subjects 
for  admiration  and  recollection. 

SUPPORT  OF  SECTARIAN  INFLUENCE. 

But  the  objection  most  strenuously  urged  against  the  study  of  the 
Bible  is,  that  it  would  have  a  sectarian  character  and  influence. 

So  far  as.  our  literary  institutions  are  avowedly  sectarian  (and  we 
have  many  of  this  kind,)  this  objection  of  course  will  not  apply.  Nor 
will  it  lie  against  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  into  any 
institution,  where  public  worship  is  maintained  ;  for  it  is  obvious, 
that  there  is  far  less  room  for  sectarian  influence  in  a  lecture  on 
the  Bible,  than  in  a  prayer,  or  in  a  sermon.  Provision  may  be  made 
in  such  cases,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  public  worship,  that  any  individual 
who  desires  it,  may  be  excused  at  the  request  of  his  parents  or 
guardians,  from  this  study.  Nay,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  it  may 
be  entirely  voluntary.     Your   Committee  believe   that  nothing  but  a 
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suitable^deFotion   to  the  subject  is  necessary,  to  make  it  the  most  in- 
teresting and  attractive  branch  of  study  even  in  our  colleges. 

But  they  believe  that  it  may  be  pursued  without  exciting  any  appre- 
hension of  sectarian  influence.  They  believe  that  the  study  of 
'Sacred  Literature  and  Antiquities,  may  be  as  free  -from  party  influ- 
ence, as  that  of  Classic  Literature  ;  and  even  that  the  student  may  be 
]eft,  in  this  part  of  his  course,  as  free  to  judge  of  Christianity  as  of 
Paganism,  if  this  be  desired.  They  find  practical  evidence  of  this. 
President  Carnahan,  of  Princeton  College,  where  this  study  has 
been  pursued  for  eighteen  years,  observes ;  '  Of  those  who  have 
entered  this  institution,  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  they 
have  attended  Bible  recitations,  as  punctually,  and  have  prepared  the 
lesson  as  carefully,  as  any  which  were  purely  literary  or  scientific. 
We  have  heard  no  complaints  from  the  youth,  or  their  parents,  that  a 
sectarian  influence  was  exercised  by  means  of  the  Bible  recitations. 
We  have  had,  and  still  have,  students  of  various  sects.  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Dutch  Reformed,  Lutherans,  Presby- 
terians, and  even  Roman  Catholics;  and  in  no  case,  have  we  heard 
of  any  conscientious  scruples  upon  this  subject.' 

Your  Committee  have  known  similar  results  in  schools,  where  the 
Bible  was  taught  to  an  equal  variety  of  sects. 

In  regard  to  other  institutions,  your  Committee  believe  that  no 
measure  will  be  more  effectual  in  repressing  the  sectarian  spirit,  and 
cherishing  kindness,  and  forbearance,  and  charity,  among  those  who 
differ  in  sentiment  on  the  important  subject  of  religion. 

They  are  persuaded  that  the  general  testimony  of  observing  men, 
will  establish  the  fact,  that  the  most  violent  sectarians  are  those  who 
are  more  conversant  with  human  systems  of  theology,  than  with  the 
Scriptures;  and  that  its  humble,  constant  readers  are  more  deeply 
imbued  with  the  expansive  spirit  of  benevolence,  than  many  who 
read  more  of  other  books.  They  believe  with  a  recent  writer  on  this 
point ;  *  Reciprocal  love  and  forbearance,  liberal  sentiments,  and 
mutual  respect  and  esteem  would  be  interwoven  with  all  the  studies 
of  youth,  and  they  would  learn  insensibly,  but  indelibly,  experiment- 
ally, though  not  theoretically,  that  Christianity  is  above  all  sects,  and 
the  Bible  above  all  creeds  and  confessions ;  that  religion  is  pure  and 
elevated,  simple,  beautiful  and  affecting,  and  common  to  all.' 

The  differences  of  opinion  among  mankind,  and  above  all,  the 
asperity  which  they  often  produce,  arise  to  a  great  ex.ent  from  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  debate ;  and  if  increased 
knowledge  d<ie8  not  produce  increased  harmony  of  sentiment,  there 
is  a  never  failing  advance  in  the  spirit  of  charity  towards  others, 
when  a  tliorotigh  study  of  the  subject  has  disclosed  to  us  the  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  which  attend  it. 

That  absolute  unity  of  sentiment  is  to  be  anticipated  from  any 
course,  your  Committee  do  not  imagine;  but  they  believe  that  worse 
than  division,  an  unkind  disposition  towards  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  opinion  would  be  materially  diminished  ;  that  even  the  believer 
and  the  disbeliever  in   the  Scriptures   would  regard  each  other  with 
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more  forbearance  and  respect ;  and  that  their  controversies  would 
be  carried  on,  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

As  believers  in  the  Scriptures,  your  Committee  are  persuaded, 
that  most  of  that  disbelief,  which  is  founded  on  grounds  purely  ra- 
tional and  philosophical,  would  vanish  before  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  them ;  and  that  even  prejudice  would  be  shaken,  if  not 
overthrown,  in  a  great  many  instances,  by  that  view  of  the  purity, 
and  excellence,  and  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
would  be  presented  in  a  thorough  examination  of  them,  with  all  the 
light  to  be  derived  from  ancient  literature  and  manners. 

The  friends  of  the  Scriptures  do  not  fear  the  result  of  any  exami- 
nation, however  profound  ;  of  any  scrutiny,  however  severe.  In 
adopting  a  candid  and  enlightened  course  of  biblical  study,  can  they 
not  confidently  appeal  to  every  candid  disbeliever,  whether  he  also  is 
not  willing  that  every  youth  in  our  land  should  be  enabled  to  examine 
them  in  this  manner,  by  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents, with  the  geography  and  history  of  the  country  to  which  they 
relate,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
were  written,  and  with  the  character  of  the  authors  ?  At  present, 
neither  sufficient  time  nor  adequate  assistance  is  afforded  to  our  youth 
for  this  purpose.  While  every  facility  is  provided  to  make  them 
familiar  with  the  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  with  the  principles 
of  every  science,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  procure  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  its  literature,  without  resorting  to  a  the- 
ological institution,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money,  which  make  it 
impossible  to  most  of  those,  who  desire  a  liberal  education. 

In  corroboration  of  their  views,  the  Committee  would  quote  the 
following  extract  from  the  communication  of  President  Carnuhan. 

*  We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that  ignorance  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible,  is  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  the  objections 
urged  against  it.  Our  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  the 
opinion,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  a  tendency  to  remove 
scepticism.  We  do  not  assert  that  no  young  man,  dui  ing  the  eighteen 
years  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  been  studied  in  this  institution, 
iias  finished  his  academical  course,  without  beintr  convinced  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  But  we  can  safely  say,  that  less  infidelity 
has  existed  than  in  any  other  period  of  equal  duration,  when  the 
sacred  Scriptures  were  not  studied.  We  also  know  many  youtiir  men 
who  came  here  with  strong  prejudices  against  the  Bible,  that  left  us, 
to  say  the  least,  with  a  high  veneration  for  this  Holy  Book.' 

We  would  again  appeal  to  the  disbeliever,  and  ask  —  In  what  other 
way  can  posterity  be  enabled  to  decide  the  momentous  question  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  ?  If  it  is  fdlse,  how  tremendous  is  the  influence 
of  its  system  of  errors  !  It  makes  no  compromise  with  any  other  sys- 
tem of  religion.  In  some  respects,  at  least,  its  doctrines  are  so  pecu- 
liar, and  its  claims  so  ex(  lusive,  that  if  it  be  true,  every  other  .'system 
of  religion,  r,  n^idvrvd  as  a  cainpletc  .<ystnn^  is   false. 

With  such  an  influence  and  with  such  pretensions,  how  important 
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for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  that  the  Bible,  if  false,  should  be  unirer- 
sally  known  lo  be  so.  Let  it  then  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
siruction  of  the  higher  order  of  minds,  and  let  it  thus  be  brought,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  the  severest  and  most  thorough  scrutiny.  Let  it 
thus  pass  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  by  those,  who  understand  the 
whole  subject,  and  if  its  claims  are  unfounded,  such  a  course  will  the 
sooner  rescue  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition,  in  which  so 
many  of  ihem  are  now  held.  On  the  other  hand,  'if  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  than  is  generally  possessed  by  literary 
and  professional  men,  should  have  a  tendency  to  remove  prejudice, 
and  create  a  conviction  of  its  divine  origin,  no  honest  man  ought  to 
regret  the  consequence." 

EXCLUSION   OF  THB  BIBLE,   SECTARIAN. 

But  your  Committee  maintain,  that  the  cimrse  of  exclusion  uihieh  is 
now  adopted,  Is  ia  the  highest  degree  sectarian.  It  is  directly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  views  of  disheUei-ers  who  deny  entirely  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  who  form  an  increasing  and  active  sect  amons 
ti8.  There  is  no  scruple  in  making  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  the  subject  of  constant  study  for  years  in  succession.  The 
regulations  of  our  public  institutions,  the  rules  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  in  many  instances  the  laws  of  ihe  country,  require  a  tho- 
rough familiarity  with  these  fables,  and  with  all  their  attendant  history, 
while  they  demand  no  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  Christianity. 
If  not  this  virtually  to  banish  the  Bible  frum  our  ittatituttons,  to  de- 
clare it  unnecessary  as  a  qualification  of  the  liberally  educated  man, 
of  the  guardians  of  our  rights,  and  the  instructers  of  our  youth  ;  as  a 
study  important  only  to  clergymen  and  appropriate  only  to  the  theo- 
logical school?  Is  it  not  to  say  that  the  classics  and  mathematics, 
that  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  Virgil,  that  Locke,  and  Paley,  are 
more  deserving  of  attention,  more  fitted  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the 
mind,  to  cuhivate  the  taste,  and  form  the  able  and  useful  man,  than 
Moses  and  David,  than  Isniah,  and  Daniel,  and  Christ,  and  his  Apos- 
tles— that  the  heathen  mythology  should  be  studied  more  care- 
fiUly  than  Christianity  1  And  when  the  period  of  education  is  so  filled 
np,  that  no  time  is  Icfl  for  the  deep  and  thorough  study  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  full  energies  of  the  mind,  what  is  this,  but  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment  already  pronounced  1  The  student  is  led  to  the 
streams  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  and  taught  to  drink  deep  at  the 
Pierian  spring  :  but  those  to  whom  he  looks  as  the  guides  and  guar- 
dians of  his  youth,  as  the  chosen  judges  in  science  and  literature,  do 
liltle  more  than  point  out  to  him  the  road  to  the  fountains  of  Divine 
Wisdom.  At  the  same  time,  they  require  him  to  devote  his  best 
daily  hours  to  other  subjects,  and  they  demand  a  degree  of  proficiency 
in  these,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  unremitted  and  undivided 
attention,  as  the  standard  of  merit,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  the 
honors  of  the  institution,  and  as  the  only  ground  on  which  they  can 
promise  success  iu  future  life. 

OcTOBEB   1,  1832.  59 
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CONCLUSION,   AND   MCTHODS   OF    8TDDT. 

As  the  result  of  all  their  inquiries,  your  Committee  are  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  ranked  atnong  the  classics  of  a  Christian 
community.  They  believe  that  all  our  youth  ought  to  be  made  familiar 
with  its  contents  as  a  branch  of  common  education ;  and  that  in  addi^ 
tion  to  this,  an  acquaintance  with  its  literature  and  antiquities  should 
form  a  part  of  every  course  of  liberal  education  j  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  classics,  or  modern  history  and  science^ 
but  as  a  necessary  branch  of  knowledge  to  every  man  who  wishes  to 
be  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  race,  and  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  his  country. 

^n  regard  to  the  method  in  which  a  course  of  biblical  instruction 
should  be  conducted,  your  Committee  would  not  exceed  the  limits  as- 
signed them,  and  weary  the  patience  of  the  Convention,  by  entering 
into  any  details,  even  if"  they  felt  competent  to  the  task.  They  be- 
lieve, at  the  same  time,  that  the  method  must  often  vary,  with  the  lo- 
cd  and  pecuniary  circumstances  of  an  institution.  They  would 
however  venture  to  express  their  conviction  still  farther,  that  the  his- 
torical portions  of  the  Bible  should  be  made  familiar  to  children  in 
our  schools,  as  early  as  their  minds  are  capable  of  understanding  its 
simple  narratives ;  and  that,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  should  be 
read  and  recited  in  our  common  schools,  either  in  portions  assigned 
by  the  teacher,  or  in  selections  prepared  for  this  purjwse,  by  all  the 
pupils  who  are  able  to  read  it  with  propriety.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  its  geography,  manners,  and  customs,  should  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  it,  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  prepared  for  this  study  ;  and 
that  the  students  of  our  higher  institutions,  should  at  least  be  made 
familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  with  such  portions 
of  its  literature,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  interpretation,  as 
will  enable  them  to  read  commentaries  with  satisfaction,  and  to 
appreciate  the  arguments  which  are  so  constantly  drawn  from  it,  in 
regard  to  the  great  questions  of  truth  and  duty. 

To  such  a  course,  they  see  not  how  even  the  disbeliever  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  can  object.  For  how  can  he  be  willing  that  his 
children  should  be  ignorant  of  this  object  of  universal  reverence,  this 
oracle  of  200  millions  of  our  race  ;  or  desire  that  they  should  reject  it 
without  examination.  Should  sectarian  jealousy  be  found  to  inter- 
fere with  this  course,  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted  as  in  the  mixed 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  There,  this  branch 
of  instruction  is  often  assigned  to  several  clergymen,  or  other  individ- 
uals of  the  same  sect  with  the  pupils.  Should  this  be  regarded  as  an 
evily  the  Committee  would  ask,  whether  it  is  not  an  evil  far  /ess  than 
that  neglect  of  this  subject^  which  is  now  so  general,  or  that  forcible 
and  unnatural  separation  of  religious  and  ordinary  knowledge,  which 
characterizes  our  systems  of  education. 

In  those  institutions  which  are  designed  to  furnish  a  complete  cir- 
cle of  science,  your  Committee  believe  that  an  important  step  remains 
to  be  taken.  There  is  no  hesitation  concerning  the  necessity  of 
founding  and  endowing  professorships  for  the  languages  and  literature 
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of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  Chemistry,  and  Philosophy,  and  Botsny,  and 
Mineralogy,  for  the  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics,  for  the  French 
and  Spanish  and  German  languages,  and  some  are  even  provided  witb 
inatructers  in  Gymnastics  and  Drawing.  Yet  ia  all  our  literary  in- 
itiliitions,  not  an  individual,  they  believe,  is  to  be  found,  entirely  em- 
ployed in  teaching  Sacred  Literature  and  the  Sacred  Classics.  Thty 
cannoi  think,  that  if  this  subject  is  brought  before  the  comniuniiy,  with 
the  sanction  and  influence  of  this  Conrention,  that  public  opitiion 
will  long  permit  this  glaring  inconsistency  in  our  course  of  educa- 
tion ;  or  that  private  liberaUty,  which  supplies  so  freely  the  means 
of  instruction  in  heathen  and  foreign  literature  and  abstruse  science, 
will  continue  lo  neglect  Christian  learning,  and  suffer  our  youth  to  re- 
main destitute  of  the  best  means  for  understanding  and  vindicating 
the  religion  of  their  country  and  their  fathers. 

Your  Committee  are  enabled  to  present  the  following  facta  in  regard 
to  the  methods  of  biblical  instruction  adopted  in  some  of  our  College*. 
In  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  a  recitation  oo  a  portion  of  the 
English  translation  previously  appointed,  occuptea  the  place  of  a 
discourse  in  an  aflernoon  service  on  Sunday.  President  Cornahan 
states,  that  '  four  or  five  chapters  alternately  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  assigned  as  the  subject  of  exatniaation,  and  all  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  he  prepared  ta  repeat  the  words  of  the  sacred 
wriier,  or  to  give  the  import  of  the  passage  in  their  own  language, 
at  opiion  ;  and  to  anewei  such  questions  as  ohvbush  arise  from  the 
portion  under  review,  followed  hy  remarks  and  cxplaDatioits  by  tha 
tnslructer,' 

In  Union  College,  VB  are  informed  by  President  Nott,  tbat  'tbe 
Bible  has  been  only  partially  introduced,  hy  himself,  as  a  hook  of  ref- 
erence during  his  lectures  to  the  Senior  Class,  and  hy  the  Professors, 
aa  a  rext  book,  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  Bible  classes.'  'It  hai 
been  a  study  here,  both  in  the  original  languages,  and  in  the  trans- 
lation ;  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  coercion ;  h  being  one 
of  the  voluntary  studies.' 

Your  Committee  also  learn  from  President  Caldwell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  that  '  The  Bible  has  been  habitually  used  as 
a  text  book  in  recitations  on  the  Sabbath  in  that  college.  Other  books 
on  evidences  have  also  been  studied.' 

By  a  communication  from  President  Humphrey  of  Amherst  Cdlege, 
your  Committee  find,  that  the  Bible  has  been  made  for  several  years 
the  subject  of  instruction  in  voluntary  classes  In  that  institution.  It 
was  introduced  as  a  text  book  in  1838,  and  has  constituted  a  part  of 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  ever  since.  One  half  day  in  each 
week  is  devoted  to  these  exercises.  The  historical  part  of  the  coarse 
is  assigned  to  the  Freshman  Year.  It  comprises  an  account  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  the  manner  of  their  preservation,  the  languages 
into  which  (hey  are  translated,  the  different  translations  in  our  oiivt) 
language,  and  other  interesling  details;  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
history  they  contain,  beginning  with  the  Old  Testament.  In  paBsio|r 
front  tfaeOId  Teatamenttot  the  New,  an  account  of  the  intsrreni^  pari 
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od  is  given  from  secular  history.  The  historical  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament being  deemed  even  more  important  than  that  of  the  Old,  oc- 
cupy a  larger  portion  of  their  time,  an(l  finish  this  part  of  the  course. 

To  the  Sophomore  Year  are  assigned  the  Prophecies  and  the  Po- 
etry of  the  Old  Testament,  embracing  an  account  of  the  Prophets, 
their  periods  of  writing,  their  countries,  their  respective  prophecies, 
&.C  ;  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  the  books  in  which  it  is 
found,  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  written,  and  its  principal 
authors,  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
with  that  of  other  nations. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  this  purely  biblical  course  of  instruction 
is  given,  in  addition  to  a  brief  course  of  lectures  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  a  series  of  recitations  on  the  great  truths  and  pre- 
cepts found  in  the  Bible,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  present  question. 

In  addition  to  these  plans,  Professor  Potter,  of  Union  College,  has 
suggested  to  the  Committee,  that  without  making  the  Bible  a  distinct 
and  formal  subject  of  instruction,  its  style ^  and  imagery ^  and  poetry, 
might  be  introduced  in  connection  with  a  course  of  rhetoric;  and  its 
antiquities f  in  connection  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  that 
one  of  the  periods  assigned  for  public  worship  should  be  occupied 
with  other  biblical  exercises. 

In  regard  to  the  last  suggestion,  your  Committee  would  remark, 
that  if  no  other  plan  be  practicable,  in  particular  institutions,  they  see 
not  what  objection  can  exist  to  the  devotion  of  the  public  services  on 
Sunday  to  biblical  investigation  and  recitation,  until  an  advance  in 
public  opinion  and  public  interest  on  the  subject,  shall  enable  Colleges 
and  Schools  (as  they  believe  it  will)  to  assign  a  distinct  place  and  an 
entire  professor,  to  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  course  of  biblical  studies  is  to  be  pursued  in 
the  Colleges  at  Waterville,  Maine,  and  Hudson,  Ohio;  and  that  a 
course  of  expository  lectures  on  the  Bible  has  been  commenced  at 
Yale  College,  entirely  voluntary,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Professor 
and  the  pupils. 

STUDY  OF  THE    HEBREW   SCRIPTURES. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  the  study  of  the  translation  can  never 
give  our  youth  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  If  this  be  true, 
it  presents  a  case  still  stronger  than  your  Committee  have  offered. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  writ- 
ten in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  that  this  had  been  the  language  of  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin,  and  the  fathers  of  our  country,  and  let  it  be  de- 
clared hymen  competent  to  judge,  that  so  imperfect  was  the  view  given 
of  it  in  our  translation  that  neither  our  constitution  nor  the  opinions  and 
laws  of  the  founders  of  our  institutions,  could  be  fully  understood,  or 
accurately  interpreted  without  a  knowledge  of  the  original.  Sup- 
pose, to  make  the  case  parallel,  that  this  constitution  was  unchange- 
able ,  that  these  laws  and  opinions  were  declared  to  be  the  highest 
authority  on  every  question  relating  to  our  duty  and  our  rights  as  cit- 
izens, — what  American,  who  claimed  to  be  well  educated,  would 
•ODMDt  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it  ?    Who  that  designed  to  have  a 
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shaie  in  the  bleaaings  and  privileges  or  OUT  conBtitution,  would  not 
esteem  this  an  acquisition  far  more  valuable,  than  the  history  or  the 
opinions  of  any  individual,  or  any  nation,  of  ancient  or  ol  modern 
limes  ?  Is  not  the  argument  equally  strong  in  regard  to  the  Bible  1 
Wherher  it  be  admilled  or  denied  by  individvaU,  it  is  believed  by 
the  taajuriiy  nf  the  natiiiH  to  possess  an  authority  whicb  ia  binding 
and  unchangeable ;  which  is  paramount  to  all  human  laws,  to 
which  (as  they  believe)  all  human  governots  are  amenable,  and  by 
which  they  are  bound  to  regulate  their  conduct'  lowaids  all  others. 

Who  then  can  .-afeli)  be  ignorant  of  a  book  which  decides  and 
portrays  the  character  and  views  of  the  community  on  whom  his 
liberty  and  property  and  life  are  dependent  1  Who  would  not  en- 
counter and  GurmouDt  great  difficulties,  to  obtain  this  knowledge, 
even  if  the  Bible  be  considered  as  a  mere  work  of  man  \  And  tht 
lomer  its  origin  is  su]ipased  to  be,  —  the  greater  we  believe  the  pro- 
bability of  its  containing  gross  or-  dangerous  errors,  —  the  more  impor- 
tanl  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  understand  and  appreciate  them, 
that  we  may  be  qualified  to  counteract  their  influence. 

But  your  Committee  cannot  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
withoui  referring  to  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  luaguage  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  literary  man,  and  stating  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  decide  upon  them. 

A  writer  in  the  Ghrisiian  Examiner,  who  opposes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bible  as  a  classical  etudv,  for  reasons,  of  which 
the  most  important  have  been  considered  by  your  Committee,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

'  This  ancient  and  peculiar  tongue,  apart  from  its  claims  upon  our  at- 
tention as  (he  vehicle  employed  by  the  sacred  penmr n  to  communicate 
to  the  world  the  messages  of  inspiration,  presents  a  cilrioua  object  of 
■ludy  lo  the  lover  of  philological  pursuits.  It  is  the  oldest  language, 
probably,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  records.  It  bears  every 
internal  mark  of  being  strictly  an  original,  a  primitive  language.  Its 
vocabulary  is  limited;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  simple  narration,  lyric  poetry,  and  the 
sublimest  flights  of  oriental  and  inspired  imagination.  The  strength 
and  living  glow  of  its  expressions  have  been  the  admiration  of  schol- 
ore,  and  have  set  at  deliance,  in  the  intenaely  animated  pictures  they 
[H'esent,  the  periphrastic  coldness  of  modern  times.' 

Considering  merely  their  literary  character.  Professor  Stuart  asks 
with  great  Ibrce,  '  why  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  as  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  a  plan  nf  liberal  educatiou,  as  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  of  Xenophon  and  Livy  ?  He  goes  on  to  observe,  *  The 
Germans,  (those  great  masters  of  the  science  of  liberal  educatinn) 
have  judged  that  they  are.  Yes,  even  they  who  have  renounced  the  Bi- 
ble as  a  divine  book,  have  so  judged.  They  have  made  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Scripturesa  part  of  their  plan  of  discipline,  in  all  their  univer- 
sities ;  they  have  done  this  in  their  beat  and  most  important  Gymna- 
sia. And  all  this  from  the  mere  feeling  of  consistency,  and  cltuHc 
taste.  The  same  enthuaiaam  which  leads  them  to  spend  twentj 
years  on  the  antiquities  of  Greece  aid  Rome,  leads  many  of  them  lo 
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spend  the  tike  time  on  thorn  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Here  is  conabt- 
eiicy,  at  least,  if  nothing  more.  Bat  are  out  plana  of  education 
equally  consistent?' 

With  no  less  energy  and  interest,  Professor  Turner,  of  New  York, 
inquires;  '  Why  are  not  these  works  more  valued,  and  their  conienia 
more  studied  and  better  understood?  How  ia  it  that  in  literary  corn- 
muiiiiiea,  their  legitimate  claims,  as  works  of  talent,  are  so  generally 
overlooked  ?  And  what  ia  more  serious  still,  how  ia  it  Chat  in  Chris- 
tian communities  their  rightful  demands  are  neglected  ?  How  ia  it, 
I  would  ask,  in  the  language  of  one  whose  naiue  aa  aasociated  with 
sacred  literature,  is  well  known,  (Prof.  Stuart,)  How  is  it  that 
"  believing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  contain  a  revelation  from  Hesveii, 
tbey  are  not  to  be  counted  worthy  of  study  1  Shall  years  of  toil  and 
expense  be  occwpied  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
mythology ;  shiill  do  etforia  be  deemed  too  great  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  ;  and  yet  not  one  feeble  attempt  be  made  to  lead  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  the  original  source  of  all  true  history,  <ind  of  the  i}nly  true 
theology?"  Sliall  we  insist  u]>on  our  children  becoming  "  familiarly 
acquainted  with  all  the  actions"  of  the  so  called  deities  "  of  Greeceand 
Rome,  actions  shameful  to  be  recorded,  beyond  measure  shocking  to 
be  perpetrated  ;"  and  yet  never  instruct  tliem  in  those  original  ora- 
cles, "  which  unfold  the  glorious  and  perfect  character  of  Him  in  whose 
sight  the  heavena  are  not  clean  ?"  With  the  same  animated  writer,  I 
would  express  my  own  sentiments  in  the  phraseology  of  a  Hebrew, 
and  declare  that  "  as  a  sword  in  my  bones,"  t  feel  the  bitter  r^roach 
of  such  a  question.  And  i  beg  leave  to  add  the  conviction  of  my  own 
mind,  that  it  ia  a  question  which  no  consistent  believer  in  divine  rev- 
elatiiin,  who  reflects  with  a  suitable  degree  of  seriousness  on  the  sub- 
ject, can  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction.' 

It  is  often  objected  that  the  studi/  vf  the  original  Scriptures  is 
professional;  Ikat  it  must  be  left  to  the  clersy.  In  reply  to  this.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  asks  with  conclusiveness,  are  not  Navigation,  and  Sur- 
veying, and  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,  far  more  professional  than 
that  study  which  introduces  tis  to  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
every  immortal  being?  Shall  the  people  of  this  land,  professedly 
and  proverbially,  of  free  inquiry,  leave  themselves  dependent  on  the 
clergy,  fur  all  their  knowledge  of  those  books  which  profess  to  brin^ 
life  and  immortality  to  light  ?'  On  this  point,  he  thus  expresses  his 
own  feelings.  '  Much  as  I  respect  and  love  my  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry, I  do  not  wish  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  entrust- 
ed solely  to  their  hands.  This  has  once  been  tried,  and  the  shadow 
of  death  spread  overthe  nations.  The  sull  of  righteousness  set.  and 
polar  midnight  succeeded.  No;  I  would  fain  have  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  laymen  in  our  land  who  are  studying  the  divine 
word  with  all  their  might,  and  in  the  best  manner,  and  who  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  all  the  authorized  interpreters  of  the  same.' 

On  the  whole,  your  Committee  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  Conven- 
tion, as  literary  men,  and  as  members  of  a  Christian  commimuy, 
whether,  while  they  are  devising  meaoa  to  elevate  and  improve  our 
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course  of  classical  and  scientific  studies,  they  can  venture  to  refuse 
the  Bible  a  place  among  those  honored  works,  which  are  to  occupy 
the  days  and  nights  of  our  youth,  and  thus  remand  it  to  the  nursery 
and  the  Sunday  school,  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
literature  ?  Whether  they  are  not  called  i/pott,  in  view  of  the  high 
responsibility  they  have  assumed,  to  adopt  some  measures  to  recom- 
mend and  promote  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  in  every  place  of 
education  ?  They  would  respectfully  propose  that  the  Convention  ex- 
press a  distinct  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  a  Committee,  embrac- 
ing gentlemen,  of  experience,  in  our  literary  institutions,  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  a  course  of  biblical  instruction^ 
commencing  with  our  common  schools,  and  extending  through  the 
academical  and  collegiate  course,  which  shall  embrace  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  Chairman. 


Art.  VIIL — New  York  University. 

We  were  favored  some  time  since  with  the  Statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  and  regret  that  accident  prevented  the  insertion 
of  a  notice  of  them  in  our  number  for  July.  Our  readers  however 
have  little  reason  to  regret  it,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  them 
with  a  complete  view  of  the  proposed  institution,  prepared  by  its 
officers. 

We  cannot  but  regard  this  effort  to  provide  new  and  more  extended 
means  of  instruction  for  the  young  men  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  country,  so  far  as  intercourse  is  concerned,  with 
deep  interest.  The  influence  which  may  be  exerted,  it  seems  to  us  may 
be  most  happy  and  extensive,  if  the  plan  proposed  is  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. The  list  of  professors  already  appointed  contains  names 
which  will  inspire  public  confidence;  and  the  views  expressed  in  ref- 
erence to  the  course  of  study,  we  believe  will  meet  the  wants  and 
views  of  the  community  generally.  While  it  is  intended  that  the 
standard  of  classical  study  shall  be  raised  instead  of  depressed,  the 
door  is  to  be  opened  for  those  who  desire  it,  to  pursue  an  independent 
course  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge. 

But  we  are  most  deeply  interested  in  perceiving  that  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  advocated  in  a  preceding  article,  the  Bible  is 
placed  in  its  proper  rank  as  a  classical  study,  and  is  announced  as 
one  of  the  prominent  and  important  branches  of  instruction  ;  and  as 
becomes  the  institutions  of  a  Christian  community,  its  authority  as  a 
revelation  is  maintained  by  its  officers,  while  every  facility  is  to  be 
afforded  for  the  investigation  of  its  claims.  We  rejoice  at  the  de- 
cided and  manly  ground  which  is  taken,  and  we  hope  that  in  making 
the  Bible  the  bma  of  the  new  institution^  its  spirit  of  purity  and 
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charity,  and  peace,  will  pervade  every  department  and  every  arrange- 
ment, and  its  influence  hallow  and  elevate  every  branch  of  study. 

University  of  New  York. 

The  Council  having  determined  to  open  the  University  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Stiklents,  on  the  beginning  of  October  next,  have  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  submit  to  the  public,  the  following  statement  as  to  the  views  and 
plans  of  the  institution. 

Preparatory  studies.  —  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  English  and  Sci- 
entific course  in  the  University,  must  be  acquainted  with  English  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  Elements  of  llistory.  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  through 
simple  equations :  And  tliose  who  contemplate  the  full  Classical  and  Sci- 
entific course,  must,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  be  acquainted  with  the 
Grammar  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  six  books  of  Cssar^s  Com- 
mentaries, eight  books  of  Virgil's  ^nead,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  Sallust, 
the  Historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  Reader,  three 
books  of  Xenophon's  Cyropoedia,  and  two  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
'  These  works  are  named,  because  they  are  generally  used  in  preparatory 
schools  ;  but  in  case  any  applicant  shall  be  found  to  have  made  equiva- 
lent attainments  in  the  study  of  other  authors,  he  shall  be  admitted ;  inas- 
much as  the  point  to  be  ascertained  in  his  examination  is  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  not  the  names  of  the  books  from  which  he  may  have  ac- 
quired it 

l*he  council  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  it  is  not  their  intention,  at 
least  for  the  present,  to  establish  any  one  preparatory  school  as  sustaining 
a  peculi'ir  connexion  with  the  University,  or  as  entitling  its  scholars  to 
any  peculiar  privileges  on  their  admission.  The  studies  required,  are  now 
taught  with  ability  and  faithfulness  in  very  respectable  Grammar  Schools, 
already  established  in  the  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  and  so  far  as  it  may 
be  desired,  the  University  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  worth  and  useful- 
ness of  these  schools,  by  visiting  them,  and  maintaining  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  systems  which  they  severally  pursue. 

Course  of  study.  —  Of  this  an  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  already  established  in  the  institution.  These  are  — 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Reli<rion,  Literature  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres, 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Architecture  and  Civil 
Engineering,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Botany,  History,  Geography  and 
Chronology,  Sculpture  and  Painting,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature, Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  Italian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, German  do.  do.,  French  do.  do.,  Spanish  do.  do.  To  these  the  follow- 
ing will  shortly  be  added  —  Political  Economy,  Geology  and  Natural  His- 
tory, English  Literature  and  Law.  There  will  also  be  delivered  courses 
of  public  lectures  during  the  ensuing  season,  on  the  following  subjects  — 
History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Biographies  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Men, 
History  of  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Sacred  An- 
tiquities, Physical  Astronomy  and  Chemistry. 

From  this  it  wmII  be  seen  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  course  of  their  education.  The  Bible 
will  be  held  up  to  view,  as  the  rule  of  duty,  and  the  guide  to  happiness  ; 
and  the  rich  stores  of  literature  which  it  has  sanctified  to  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  its  truths  and  precepts,  will  be  nmde  a  subject  of  regular 
study.  This  is  a  path  which  has  been  left  comparatively  untrodden  ;  and 
the  Universicy,  in  its  first  appointments,  has  been  anxious  to  remedy  a 
long  prevailing  evil.  The  Bible  is  to  be  studied  as  a  classic,  while  it  i» 
also  received  as  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 
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Provision  unusually  ample,  has  also  been  made  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  and  in  the  higher 
branches  of  English  Education  generally.  This  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  at  the  commencement,  with  a  view  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  community.  The  Council  believe  it  to  be  the  opinim  of  the  public 
generally,  in  which  also  they  fully  coincide,  that  in  a  city  like  ours,  the 
scene  of  so  many  arts  and  such  extensive  commerce,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  increased  means  of  intellectual  cultivation  should  be  fur- 
nished to  young  men,  who  are  designed  for  the  more  practical  pursuits  of 
life ;  and  who  would  desire  to  become  masters  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  most  immediately  connected  with  their  respective  professions, 
or  employments. 

The  same  consideration  has  induced  the  Council  to  make  immediate 
appointments  for  instruction  in  Modern  Languages.  They  have  deemed 
this  step  the  more  important,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  young 
men  have  wasted  much  valuable  time  in  fruitless  efforts  to  acquire  these 
languages,  to  whom  it  must  be  of  importance  to  know  where  competent 
and  able  instructors  may  be  found. 

While  such  care  is  bestowed  on  the  departments  of  Science  and  Mod- 
em Literature,  it  is  also  a  primary  object  of  the  University,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Classical  Education,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  its  benefits.  So  far 
from  undervaluing  this  department  of  study,  the  Council  hope  the  day  is 
not  fur  distant,  when  no  young  man  will  be  found  seeking  admission  to  any 
of  the  learned  professions  till  he  shall  have  become  a  classical  scholar  ; 
and  with  a  view  of  giving  classical  scholarship  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  system  adopted  by  the  University,  the  department  of  learned  lan- 
guages is  so*  arranged  and  filled,  as  to  combine  the  training  in  the  classics, 
commonly  given  in  our  various  colleges,  with  that  higher  exegetical  in- 
struction in  Classical  Literature,  which  is  given  in  many  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Europe. 

A  Program  will  shortly  be  published,  showing  what  studies  will  be  pur- 
sued during  each  year  of  the  full  course,  on  the  completion  of  which  the 
student  will  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  usual  Diploma.  This,  howev- 
er, will  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  purpose  originally  avowed  by  the 
projectors  of  the  University,  of  admitting  students  for  instruction  in  any 
particular  branch  which  they  may  desire  to  pursue.  A  liberal  option  will 
also  be  granted  to  all  students,  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  they  will  devote 
to  particular  studies,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of  their  course.  A 
young  man,  for  instance,  intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  Theology 
should  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  than 
would  be  thought  desirable  for  another,  who  designed  himself  for  one  of  the 
secular  professions ;  while  the  latter  might  desire  to  prosecute  his  acquain- 
tance with  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  to  a  gjreater  extent,  than 
would  be  of  immediate  advantage  to  the  former.  Where  no  such  liberty 
of  choice  is  allowed,  young  men  have  too  often  come  to  the  study  of  their 
professions,  with  a  defectiveness  of  preparation,  that  has  been  felt  as  an 
embarrassment  to  their  teachers,  and  an  injury  to  themselves. 

Price  of  Taiti4)n  — This  will  be  eighty  dollars  per  annum  for  students 
who  pursue  the  full  course :  Those  who  attend  on  particular  branches, 
will  pay  accordingly. 

Among  the  earliest  notices  given  to  the  public,  was  the  assurance,  that 
*  whenever  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  University  shall  exceed  its 
annual  expenditure,*  one  of  the  objects  to  which  the  excess  shall  be  de- 
voted, will  be,  *  to  diminish  the  expense  of  education.'  It  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  expectation  of  the  Council,  that  future  benefactions  may  en- 
able them  ultimately  more  fully  to  accomplish  this  object    Could  they 
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hsve  been  furnished  by  the  Honorable  the  Corporation  of  the  city  with 
the  use  of  buildings  for  a  few  years,  as  was  at  first  expected,  the  institu- 
tion might  have  gone  into  operation  with  the  price  of  tuition  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  now  established.  But  it  is  well  known  that  notwithstanding 
the  kind  and  generous  feelings  manifested  on  all  occasions,  by  our  city 
authorities,  towards  the  University,  the  demand  for  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  the  courts  of  justice  and  other  city  purposes,  did  not  permit  the 
ffrant  of  the  buildings  requested.  Under  present  circumstances,  there- 
fore, and  with  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  at  the  outset,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  contiguous  to  the  mass  of  our  population,  and  for  buildings 
thereon,  it  is  found,  that  the  charge  for  tuition  as  now  contemplated  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  avoid  encroachment  on  the  present  capital  of  Uie 
University.  Against  this  evil  the  Council  have  determined  to  exercise  a 
most  sedulous  guard.  Justice  to  the  subscribers,  and  the  stability  and 
permanent  usefulness  of  the  institution  required  that  no  such  encroachment 
be  permitted,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  parent  or  guardian  will  desire  it. 

For  the  fees  of  tuition  as  now  fixed,  however,  the  Council  have  taken 
measures  to  furnish  additional  means  of  improvement  to  the  students,  be- 
yond the  usual  instruction  in  their  respective  classes.  There  will  be  sus- 
tained in  the  University,  courses  of  Public  Lectures,  by  distinguished  men 
of  this  and  other  countries,  on  subjects  connected  with  Science  and  Let- 
ters ;  and  the  price  of  admission  to  such  Lectures  cannot  be  estimated  at 
a  less  average  rate  than  $20  per  annum.  To  these  the  Council  have  de- 
cided that  the  matriculated  student  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  free  of 
charge  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of  a  student  is  capable  of  being 
enlarged  and  enriched,  will  these  additional  advantages  be  of  real  value  to 
him.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  and  comparing  the  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution with  the  advantages  to  which  it  gives  access,  it  is  believed  that  all 
reasonable  expectations  entertained  on  this  point  are  substantially  realized ; 
and  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Council  will  be  esteemed  most  in  con- 
formity with  the  welfare  and  character  of  the  University,  and  the  improve- 
meiit  of  the  pupils. 

lAbrary  and  •Apparatus.  —  The  connection  which  has  already  been  es- 
tablished between  the  University  and  other  literary  institutions  in  the 
city  fbrnishes  important  advantages  in  this  respect  In  conformity  with 
agreements  now  existing,  the  members  of  the  University  will  have  access 
not  only  to  a  valuable  library,  but  to  a  collection  in  Mineralogy  and  Na- 
tural History,  which  are  rich  and  extensive.  To  provide  an  ample  appa- 
ratus, the  sum  of  $5,000  has  already  been  appropriated  ;  and  the  articles 
are  to  be  afler  the  latest  and  most  approved  models. 

Buildings.  —  The  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  permanent 
accommodation  of  the  University,  will  be  prosecuted  by  the  Council  with 
all  desirable  despatch  ;  and  had  it  not  been  found  unexpectedly  difficult  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ground,  suitably  situated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution,  the  buildings  would  have  been  already  in  progress.  There 
is  a  certainty  at  present,  that  the  purchase  of  a  site  will  very  soon  be 
definitively  settled. 

But  such  has  been  the  pressing  solicitude  expressed  by  many  of  our 
citizens  to  see  the  University  ready  for  the  reception  of  students,  that  the 
Council  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  delay  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
till  its  own  buildings  shall  have  been  erected.  They  were  the  more  in- 
clined to  the  course  they  have  adopted,  by  the  recollection  that  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  Universities  of  Europe  have  pursued  a  brilliant 
career  of  usefulness  for  centuries,  without  possessing  any  buildings  of 
consequence.  They  depend  for  their  patronage  and  distinction,  as  evenr 
valuable  institution  must,  on  the  character,  talents  and  faithfulness  of  their 
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ptofeBsors,  and  not  on  my  Bach  extrinsic  circuiDHtaoceB.  Inflneneed  by 
these  considerations,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  men  vail  known  for  their 
ability  and  Taithfulness  in  their  respective  depBrtments,  could  be  obtained 
to  611  the  necessary  profeasonihips ;  the  Council  have  decided  to  commeDCB 
introduction  without  delay.  Tiiey  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have 
procured  suitable  and  ample  accoDiDiodationa  for  the  classes  that  aie  to  be 
tbraied,  in  Clinioh  Hall  j  where  the  exercises  of  the  University  will  be 
held  till  further  notice. 

The  appoiotmpiits  already  made  in  the  University,  are  as  followa : 

Rev.  James  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.  Chancellor,  to  wbam  is  aleo  committed 
the  department  of  the  Literature  and  AntiquiUes  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaioe,  D-  D.  Froreaaor  of  the  Evideoces  of  Revealed 
Religion. 

Rev.  HenryP.  Tappan,  A.  H.  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Phil- 
oaopby  and  Belles  Lettres. 

Henry  Vethake,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

D.  B.  Douglass,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Architecture 
and  Civil  Engineering. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Botany. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Rev.  Edward  Robinson,.  D.  D.  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literature. 

Rev.  George  Bush,  A.  M.  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language 

Rev.  John  Mulligan,  A.M.  Professor  of  the  Ladn  and  Greek  Laoguagee 

Rev.  William  Emenpeutsch,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature. 

Miguel  Cabrera  de  Nevares,  Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature. 

Lorenzo  L.  DaPonte,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Parmentier,  A.  M.  Professor  of  the  Frencu  I^gnage  and  Lit- 

Henry  Bostwick,  A.  M.  Instmcter  in  History,  Geography  and  Chronology. 

Hunry  Vethake,  A.  M.  Lecturer  on  History. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

Francis  Lieher,  LL.  D.  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.  Lecturer  on  Sacred  Anliqaitlea. 

D.  B.  Douglass,  A.  M.  Lecturer'on  Physical  Astronomy. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

Other  public  Lecturers  will  hereafter  be  announced. 

The  public  inauguration  of  the  Chancellor  and  Professors,  will  take 
place  in  the  first  week  of  October,  of  which  more  particular  notice  may 
be  expected. 

Inquiries  respecting  the  admission  of  students  to  either  department  of 
the  University,  can  be  made  of  the  Chancellor. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

JlNES   U.    MlTHEWS,  ^ 

Jahes  Milnor, 
SAMDEt  H.  Cox, 
AaCBiBAi.u  McCur, 
Ctbds  Mason, 
James  Tallhadse, 
William  VamWtcb. 
AVt>  York,  ISA  Sept.  1633. 
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Art.  IX.? — American  Institute- 
third   ANNUAL  meeting. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  was  announced  at  m 
moment  when  the  general  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  cholera,  and  a 
few  cases  which  had  occurred  in  Boston,  seemed  to  render  it  doabtful 
whether  an  assembly  would  be  collected.  In  the  result,  however,  a 
considerable  audience  was  assembled  ;  most  of  the  lecturers  chosen 
performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  as  was  stated  in  our  last  number, 
and  the  interest  has  not  been  surpassed  at  any  former  meeting.  We 
regretted  deeply  that  engagements  beyond  our  control,  and  unexpect- 
edly protracted,  prevented  our  returning  to  the  city  in  season  for  the 
meeting.  But  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  official  records,  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  kindly  given  us  access,  to  present  the  following  account 
of  the  proceedings. 

Third  Annuai.  Kketing  or  the  American  Institute. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute,  was  opened  at 
the  State  House  in  Boston,  August  23, 1832,  at  half  past  8  o'clock  A.  M. 
President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  in  the  Chair. 

Afler  reading  some  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  last  year,  it  was  voted,  to  insure  punctuality,  that  the 
Institute  at  (ul  times  during  the  present  session,  should  proceed  to  bu- 
siness at  precisely  five  minutes  after  the  time  fixed  on  for  meeting. 

At  10  o'clock  the  Institute  adjourned,  and  proceeded  to  Park  Street 
Church  to  hear  the  Introductory  Address,  by  the  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  Institute  met,  according  to  adjournment.  The 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Directors,  and  Treasurer  were  read  and  accepted. 

Letters  were  received  from  Messrs  Johnson,  Woodbridge,  Hale,  Gould, 
F.  Emerson  and  Kingsbury,  stating  that  circumstances  would  prevent 
their  attending  the  meeting,  and  giving  lectures  according  to  appointment ; 
and  also  a  letter  from  Mr  Furbish,  expressing  doubt  whether  be  should  he 
able  to  attend.  A  communication  was  also  received  from  Mr  A.  B.  Al- 
cott,  stating  that  he  should  be  unable  to  attend,  but  had  sent  his  lecture 
to  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

The  committee  of  nomination  reported  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  examination  of  th^  mem- 
bers. 

The  question  arose,  whether,  under  existing  apprehensions  of  epidemic 
disease,  it  was  not  expedient  to  postpone  the  lectures  for  the  present 
year  ;  but  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  number  of  members  present, 
and  otlicr  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  the  propriety  of  proceed- 
ing, at  tiie  present  time  ;  and  that  the  resolutions  embracing  thb  deter- 
mination be  published  in  all  the  newspapers  in  Boston. 

Votedj  That  the  several  boards  and  standing  committees,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Directors,  be  instructed  and  requested  to 
furnish  the  Directorj?,  tlirough  the  Recording  Secretary,  with  their  said 
reports,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Thayer,  Voted^  That  individuals  who  may  intend  to 
propose  anything  for  exhibition  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  any  sub- 
ject for  consideration,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  communicate 
such  intention,  through  the  Recording  Secretary,  oD|  or  before  the  fini 
day  of  August  nexL 
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Other  business,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  conrse  of  lec- 
iares  was  thea  attended  to  ;  and  among  the  rest  it  was  voted  that  the  Id> 
fltitute  dispense  with  evening  sessions. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  Institute  for  th« 
•DBuing  year;  several  of  the  officers  of  the  last  year  having  declin- 
ed re-election. 

PaCSIDEIfT. 

FiiANcrs  Watland,  President  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Vice  Presidents. 

William  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  William  Sullivan,  Boston, 
Mass.  ;  John  Adams,  Andover,  Mass.  ;  John  Park,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Andrew  Yates,  Chittenango,  N. 
Y, ;  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia,  Pcnn.  ;  William  C.  Fowler,  Middlebury, 
Vt«  ;  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  John  Griscom,  New  York 
city,  N.  Y  ;  Timothy  Flint,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  •  Benjamin  Abbott,  Exeter, 
N.  H.  ;  Francis  C.  Gray,  Boston,  Mass. ;  John  Pierpont,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
George  Ticknor,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Asa  ^and,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  James  G. 
Carter,  Lancaster,  Mass.  ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Recording  Secretary.  —  Clement  Durgin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretaries,  —  Solomon  P.  Miles,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  Boston,  Mass.  > 

Treasurer,  —  Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators.  —  Abram  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson,  Cornelius  Walker, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Censors,  —  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Cornelius 
C.  Felton,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Counsellors.  —  Wm.  J.  Adams,  N.  Y.city,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Russell,  German- 
town,  Penn. ;  Joseph  Emerson,  Wethersfield,  Conn. ;  Wm.  Forrest,  New 
York  city,  N.  Y. ;  John  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Henry  K.  Oliver, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  Elipha  White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Alfred  Greenleaf,  Sa- 
lem, Mass.  ;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Alfred  W.  Pike,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Friday,  August  24, 1832. — The  Institute  commenced  business  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Shaw,  it  was  resolved  that  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  editors  of  papers  and  periodicals,  be  invited  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute  gratuitously. 

The  Directors  were  subsequently  authorized  to  invite  others  at  their 
discretion. 

A  vote  was  passed,  expressive  of  the  respect  of  the  Institute  for  their 
late  Vice  President,  Reuben  Haines,  of  Philadelphia  county. 

At  10  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Ticknor,  on  the  Modem 
Languages  ;  and  at  half  past  11,  a  lecture  by  Roger  S.  Howard,  of  New- 
buryport,  *  On  the  Prevalent  Defects  of  Common  Schools. ' 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  lay 
upon  the  Secretary's  table,  all  questions  upon  the  subject  of  Education^ 
which  they  may  wish  to  have  discussed.     Adjourned  to  the  usual  hour. 

Messrs  G.  B.  Emerson,  E.  Bailey,  A.  Rand,  S.  P.  Miles,  John  Pierpont, 
A.  W.  Pike,  and  C.  Durgin,  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  ensuing  year.  Messrs  Wm.  Sullivan,  Abram  Andrews,  and 
Asa  Rand  a  Committee  of  Finance. 

Friday  afternoon, — The  Institute  met  according  to  adjournment. 
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Dr  Pemberton,  one  of  the  oldest  living  teachers  of  New  EngUiid, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Institute. 

Voted,  to  concur  in  a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
amend  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  by  add- 
ing, *  and  that  the  board  continue  in  office  till  their  successors  be  chosen.' 

The  following  question  was  adopted  for  future  debate ;  'Can  Instmcters 
have  and  preserve  due  respect  from  their  pupils,  if  they  converse  with 
them  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  partake  with  them  occasionally  in  their 
usual  exercises  ?' 

At  half  past  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr  Geo.  Hayward, 
on  *  Physical  Education.'  At  half  past  4  o'clock  the  subject  of  Emulation 
was  discussed,  and  the  debate  continued  until  the  Institute  adjoomed. 

Saturday,  .August  25. — The  subject  of  Emulation  was  resumed,  and 
again  discussed,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  At  10  o'clock,  a  Lecture 
was  delivered  *  On  the  Moral  Influence  of  the  Physical  Sciences  f  by 
Rev.  Jno.  J^ierpont  of  Boston,  and  at  12  o'clock,  a  Lecture  '  On  Rewards 
and  Punishments  in  Schools,'  by  Mr  John  A.  Vaughan,  of  Hallowell, 
Maine. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Rand,  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  tlie  Secretary  was  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  to  appro- 
priate an  hour  to  witness  an  illustration  of  the  Pestalozauan  method 
of  teaching  music  by  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  accompanied  by  a  class  of  lus 
pupils. 

Saturday  afternoon,  —  After  a  discussion  at  some  leneth,  of  the  ques- 
tion; whether  Instructors  should  partake  of  the  sports  or  their  pupils,  the 
subject  of  Emulation  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  until  the  Institute  ad- 
journed. 

Monday,  August  27.  —  On  motion  of  Mr  Thayer,  a  dissertation  which 
had  been  received,  '  On  the  best  method  of  teaching  children  the  mean- 
ing of  words,'  was  referred  to  a  Committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
same. 

At  10  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  Bumside  of  Worcester, 
'  On  the  classification  of  Schools  ;'  and  at  half  past  11a  lecture  by  Mr 
Rand  of  Boston, '  On  English  Grammar  and  Composition.' 

A  vote  was  passed  requesting  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  present 
such  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  exercises  of  the  present  session,  and 
such  propositions  in  regard  to  those  of  the  next  year,  as  may  afford  aid  to 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Mondaif  Afternoon. — Mr  Shaw  presented  a  small  box  of  Numbexinf 
Rods,  which  was,  on  motion,  referred  to  a  Committee. 

At  half  past  3,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  Spear  of  Roxbury,  *  On 
the  best  method  of  conducting  Recitations  in  Schools,  and  on  the  utility 
of  Text  Books.' 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  presented  to  Mr  G.  F.  Thayer,  for  his 
able,  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Recording  Secretary. 

At  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  a  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  mode  of  teaching  Vo- 
cal Music  in  classes,  after  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  with  illustrations  by  a 
juvenile  choir;  by  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Institute 
were  presented. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  28.— At  10  o'clock,  Dr  Spurzheim  of  Germany,  deliver- 
ed a  lecture  *  On  Education.'  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  subse- 
quently tendered  him,  accompanied  by  the  request  of  a  copy  of  the  same 
for  publication. 

At  11  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  *  On  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  Common  Education  in  the  Southern  States,'  by  the  Rev.  Elipha  White 
of  South  Carolina. 
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Mr  Sullivan,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  essays  on 
Penmanship,  reported  that  they  had  received  three,  all  of  which  contained 
important  precepts  and  suggestions  ;  hut  they  had  awarded  the  prize  of- 
fered by  the  Institute  to  B.  F.  Foster,  of  Albany,  whose  system,  as  a  whole, 
they  considered  preferable  to  either  of  the  others.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr  E.  Bailey,  having  resigned  the  office  of  Censor,  Mr  Sherwin  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  his  stead ;  and  on  proceeding  to 
elect  a  Counsellor  in  the  place  of  Mr  Sherwin,  Mr  Bailey  was  found  duly 
elected.  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  subsequently  voted  to  Mr  Bai- 
ley for  his  service^. 

Tuesday  aflemoon. — At  3  o'clock,  the  Prize  Essay  *  On  Penmanship* 
was  read;  and  a  lecture  was  then  given  by  Mr  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  of  Spring- 
field, *  On  the  duties  of  School  Committees.' 

The  thanks  of  the  institute  were  now  voted  to  Mr  Gray  for  his  Annual 
Address,  as  well  as  to  the  other  lecturers  generally. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Jonathan  Going, 

Resolved^  That  this  Institute  recommend  the  common  use  of  School  Li- 
braries. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Carter  of  Lancaster, 

Resolved,  That  the  interesting  transactions  and  punctual  attendance  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Instruction,  during  its  present  Session,  have 
been  such  as  to  give  the  friends  of  the  Association  increased  confidence 
in  its  tendency  and  power  to  effect  the  great  purpoHCsof  the  Institution. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Rand, 

Resolved,  That  the  principal  remarks  of  Mr  Calhoun,  in  his  lecture,  *  On 
the  Duties  of  School  Committees,'  delivered  this  day  before  the  Institute, 
would  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  contribute  much  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools,  if  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
officers  throughout  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  that  Mr  Calhoun  be  request- 
ed, in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  to  prepare  such  pamphlet  for  publication 
by  the  Government  of  tliis  Association. 

Interesting  Adresses  were  then  made  by  Messrs  Carter  of  Lancaster, 
Willard  of  Worcester,  White  of  South  Carolina,  Emerson  of  Wethersfield, 
and  others  ;  and  finally  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan,  then  acting  Chairman, 
who  closed  its  meeting  by  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  session,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  the  members. 

The  character  of  the  Lectures,  we  are  informed,  was  such  as  to  re- 
flect honor  on  the  Institute,  and  credit  on  those  who  delivered  them  ; 
that  they  were  written  in  good  style  ;  and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
were  in  an  eminent  degree  practical — the  results  of  individual  experi- 
ence. Messrs  Howard,  Vaughan,  Rand,  Spear,  Ticknor,  and  Mason, 
have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives  '  in  actual '  teaching. 
Messrs  Burnside,  Calhoun,  Pierpont,  White,  and  Ticknor,  have  been 
employed  much  as  visitors  of  schools  ;  and  perhaps  no  body  of  men,  of 
the  same  number,  ^ouid  be  convened  in  our  country,  from  whom  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  more.  We  are  persuaded  that  their  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  defeated,  and  hope  for  the  speedy  publication 
of  their  lectures.  We  understand  that  arrangements  are  making 
with  a  view  to  this;  and  that  the  lectures  of  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr 
Mason,  though  delivered  at  short  notice,  and  of  course  without  much 
preparation,  have  been  solicited.  We  learn  that  they  were  deeply  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  important.  Dr  Spurzheim  was  heard  with  almost 
breathless  silence;  and  his  broad,  expansive,  liberal  views  of  Ed- 
ucation, if  published,  must,  it  seems  to  vs,  with  few  if  any  etxceptions, 
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be  leceived  wilh  general  approbation.     The  audience  i 
ed  by  ihe  simple  but  siriking  methods  of  leaching  music  to  young 
children  on  ihe  system  of  Pe&talozzi ;  and  we  hope  this  cxhibitiuii  will 
do  much  towaida  promoting  the  study  of  vocal  oiuslc  in  ali  uur  schools. 
An  auditor  writes  to  us  ;  '1  could  have  listened  almost  until  now, 
to  the  plain  matier-of-fiict  discourses  which  were  given  by  the  other 
lecturers  ;  especially  those  who  had  been  familiar  with  leaching,  c 
seeing,  &.C.  our  public  schools.     Almost  every  lecturer  seemed  I 
deeply  convinced  thiit  the  followiiig,  among  many  others,  : 
in  our  system  of  common  education. 

1.  Teachers  are  oilen  loo  reserved  in  their  conduct  towards  their 
pupils,  and  do  not  treat  them  in  a  manner  sulliciently  familiar, 
and  show  them  the  reason  of  their  rules  and  proceedings. 

2.  They  do  not  pay  sufhcient  attention  to  the  character  and  moral 
tendency  of  their  sports,  nor  to  their  general  health,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. Tlie  art  of  making  children  happy,  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  but  little  studied. 

3.  Instruction  is  not  sufhcienlly  thorough.  In  various  ways,  and 
by  various  means,  the  knov;  ledge  of  the  pupil  is  often  merely  mechan- 
ical, and  this  maijbe  the  result  in  deiaance  of  themost  npproved  instru- 
nients  and  processes,  unless  very  great  pains  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 

4.  The  cullimlion  of  the  social  principle  is  overlooked. 

5.  The  perpetual  change  of  the  teacher  in  the  same  school,  is  a 
source  of  great  evil. 

6.  Our  attention  is  directed  too  exclusi 
mere  knowledge.  Moral,  and  above  all  i 
Bible— is  almost  wholly  neglected. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  expressed  our  own  views  fully  at 
(he  commencement  of  this  work.  We  then  observed,  that  "  If  out 
country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  privileges,  it  is  bj 
combining  sound  instruction,  with  the  training  which  will  form  th« 
character,  and  founding  both  on  the  religion  of  the  Bible."  In  former 
numbers,  and  In  a  preceding  article,  whose  publication  has  been  de- 
layed by  causes  beyond  our  control,  we  have  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain the  paramount  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
basis  of  the  most  valuable  knowledge,  and  the  only  pure  priiKiples. 
We  shall  still  endeavor  to  promote  this  great  object,  in  common  wilh 
others,  in  this  work,  while  we  shall  use  our  utmost  care  to  avoid  sec- 
tsrianism  ;  unless  it  be  deemed  sectarian  lo  present  Ihe  Scriptures 
as  the  standard  of  truth  and  duty,  in  the  place  of  the  Koran  or 
the  Shisler,  or  ihe  Age  of  Reason.  We  would  repeat  that,  in  the 
language  of  our  address,  —  "This  work,  in  its  restricted  sphere, 
cmbriicea  the  manner,  rather  than  the  matter  of  instruction,  and 
must  leave  much  to  be  supplied  by  other  works,  especially  in  refer- 
ence   to   religion." 

By  llie  kindness  of  ['rofesaar  Schwarlz.  we  have  ju9t  received  t'le  '  Ileidttberg 
.^nitak  o/  Literature,  JVo.  ^.'  containing  >  very  favorable  and  inlerpating  re- 
vIbw  of  Ihe  firat  volume  of  the  Lectures  of  (he  Amorican  lastitute,  by  this  vener- 
able* Fftther  of  Seboals.'  Wb  oan  only  atate  at  prflMnl,  Ihat  he  eiprcasea  Jcepin- 
lereat  in  Ihe  eilablishmeDt  and  procesdingi  of  the  logtltal*,  and  hia  wariocst  wUhei 
for  lt>  aoccen. 
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Art,  I. —  On  Emulation. 

Bv  J.  L.  Pabkhviiit. 

[We  had  hoped  lor  a  ft'^npral  dl<cus<iioii  of  Ihc  siibjccl  of  emulation  fromonB 
of  our  correipaudeiilsin  reply  to  rho  uticlu  of  Mr  Luienon.  ID  Ihc  number  of  lbs 
AiiDil«  for  July ;  hul  til»  rlrcumiiiinres  liuve  rvnilitreil  li  >iliiiiiaiely  li:ipni''lie4bl«, 
and  the  delay  Iflliio  lime  for  aiiyiitlier  urraiisi.-iiivii'.  -.  --'  ^ri'iii  'i. .  r  ..i  - 
to  prvseut  Ihe  fullonins  ■  iMluiUCer'  cssuy,  aiid  eaiiiesliy  nis:i  ivl' iiii^' -  U'  h'lt 
favored  by  olhcrs  n-hu  have  lliought  and  aeted  on  tbu  jiulgect,  n'itb  ilicir  ogiimoii, 
and  the  results  of  their  experience  and  ob^onalion.  Our  pamiiare  nlwayaopcn  id 
free  and  fair  diseuwdou  on  all  topics  on  education  ;  and  our  file$  arc  uiuoJJjr  almost 
einply.] 

Tbe  definition  of  emulation,  given  in  my  '  Elements  of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy,' having  been  pronounced  incorrect  by  a  writer  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Annals,  (p.  554,)  and  the  Editor  having  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  that  the  subject  should  be  '  fully  discussed,'  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  either  to  retract  or  to  vindicate  the  definition,  and  the  sentiments 
which  [  have  publicly  advanced.  Although  the  definition  of  a  term 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  '  a  point  of  philology,'  yet  a  very  great 
degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  correct  definition  and  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  such  terms  as  relate  to  moral  subjects. 

1  will,  first,  briefly  slate  what  I  mean  by  the  term  '  emulation  ;'  sec- 
ondly, inquire  in  what  sense  Air  Emerson,  the  writer  above  referred 
to,  uses  the  term  ;  and  thirdly,  remark  on  the  practical  tendency  of 
the  views  which  he  has  advanced. 

1.  I  am  aware,  that  the  term  '  emulation'  is  used  in  different  senses 
by  different  writers.  It  is  still  my  conviction,  however,  that  the  sense 
in  which  1  have  been  accustomed  to  understand  it,  is  that  which 
'  the  best  and  moat  enlenaivo  usage  has  affixed  to  it.'  I  will  first 
state  what  this  sense  is,  and  then  give  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  is  authorized  by  that  usage  which  is  the  jus  rl  mirma  loqueudi. 
Emulation,  as  a  principle  of  action,  m  l/ie  riffire  I'f  surpassing  others, 
for  the  sake  of  the  gratijicatiun  Kliich  arifes  frmn  surpiisiing  them. 
This  gratification  includes  the  pleasure  of  success  in  the  struggle  for 
tuperiority,  the  pleasure  of  aubeeqiienily  reflecting  on  this  superiority, 
of  seeing  and  thinking  that  it  is  knoun  to  our  companions  and  the 
public,  and  of  being  noticed,  praised,  and  honored  on  account  of  it. 
The  phrases '  to  surpass  others,'  '  to  excel  others,'  '  to  outdo  or  out- 
shine others,'  aud  '  to  become  i^uperior  to  others,'  are  all  so  nearly 
synonymous,  that  they  may  be  u.^cd  indiscriminately  in  treating  this 
subject. 

'That  the  above  definition  of  emulation  is  correct,  I  have  several 
reasons  for  believing.  One  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  authorized  b;- 
t he  dictionaries.  I  have  not,  indeed,  '  seventeen'  English  dictiona- 
ries at  hand  ;  but  I  have  looked  in  five  or  six,  and  find  the  definitions 
as  follows;  Bailey  —  'a  striving  to  excel  or  go  beyond  another  in 
atiything,'  Johnson  and  Walker  —  'rivalry,  desire  of  superiority.' 
Perrt  — '  contention,  rivalry,  envy.'     Webstek  —  *  rivalry,  conten- 
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I  tion,  strilo,  onvy.'  W^ohcbstkb — 'rivalry,  tonloid,  tnaitsAtO'' 
From  a  couipsrisou  of  ilieHo  ilefiultbus,  ttud  of  Uip  dtjiiiiiiuuit  f'nva 
liy  ihanhiaL-  lexico;i|ta(iher8  of  i]m  words  '  eitiijUte,'  'MuiiJiiiur,'  &a^ 
U  14  fi^ulcui,  cliat  Jf  vDiutitioQ  is  rc;{ardei]  na  a  btinple  priiict|ilp,  itw 
ex)ict  meHQliigaf  the  temi  h  '  rivalr>,'  '  nuoiiisiiuou,'  tw  'Uiu  drajra 
ofinirpaMiilj  otliors ;'  hdiI  tlint  <  coDtonii»n,  Mrife,  aiiil  sii'Jf,'  UO 
Ttitlierlbe  rruiUgf  i^roulauon,  ihao  a  con^iilucni  pari  nf  oDiukt»a 
iiecir.  i^loir,  it  tcumti  (00  evidetii  to  tj<.-eil  much  iUustrMum,  Ihat 
the  above  IrrKicogrnplKtrs  iinderstooil  «niu]»iioQ  to  bo 'a  thing  aho- 
jelher  srifsh,'  Tiiej'  niakeii  lobe  aspirituf  rivalry  or  eoinpcliiiim  ; 
'  Uid,  hy  nddiog  thn  words  '  contention,'  '  Mrifo,'  and  '  cury,'  sufficiently 
iadicittc  its  moral  uiilure  andtendeacy.  A  rivit]  or  coiiipDtitor  is  antt 
ntiQ  u>  nitning  iit  the  same  object,  at  wbich  nnotbcr  is  ul  the  mma 
time  aiminu :  tli«  object  being  such  thnt  it  cnnnol  ho  ;ios*e*HMi  li; 
both.  Eiiiih  (loinpetitor  desires  and  airiics  10  otinin  ihR  iibjuct,  not 
beoiiise  lie  iiiiagiues  tliat  lac  has  any  bplf^r  right  or  any  EU(Jvnnr 
Rl;iiin,  but  because  he  prefers  himsell' to  hii^  nrighbnr,  Tltvuuty 
ililTcrcnce  between  rikalrj,  in  geociftl,  an^  Bniulaiioii  in.  thai  in  ttifi 
latter,  tbe  object  aimed  at  is  the  surp^^ing  of  othfrK,  while  rivalry 
or  conipetitiuu  includes  also  other  nlijects,  the  ottainmetit  of  Hliich 
does  not  necosaarity  invoive  tlm  idea  of  pcraonal  aupuriortly.  Em- 
lilniion  isthi-refote  o  species  of  rivalry, 

^iiotlier  reaaoD  for  believing  lb  at  ray  diilinition  of  ernulatton  » 
cflrr':cl,  Is,  that  8  lar£C  maturity  of  wiitcrs,  w  far  as  nty  kniixrledgB 
and  reunlJec lion  e:fiend,«videillly  uw  the  term  in  ihea«Dse  ia  which 
T  iinderBtatid  it.  I  have  not  letHUre,  nt  present,  to  support  tbu  poeio 
tion  by  numerous  citations:  a  few  will  suffice.  The  fitsl  I  shall  naine 
is  CowPER.  whose  merits  as  a  poet  and  whose  char«cier  as  a  Chris- 
tian are  well  known.  In  his  '  Tirocinium,  or  Review  of  Schools,'  liB 
histhe  following  passage: 

■  A  piinciplo,  whose  pivud  prcfrmaon*  psu 

Uaquealloncd.  Iliougli  the  jcwd  b«  but  clus  — 

Tlia^  with  a  woiW  noloften  over  nice, 

KBiilt;  a»  a  vlHUe,  aiij  Is  jusl  a  vire ; 

Or  ralliora  gross  eompound,  —  justly  trieit,  — 

Of  envy,   bUreil,  jealousy,  and  prids  — 

Contributel  most,  perhaps  to  eahince  tJieir  fame ; 

And  Emulation  is  its  ai>ecious  itanie.' 
BaaiN<:T0N,  in  his  valuable  ' Treatise nn  Practical  Education,' gives 
the  fallowing  definition  :  '  Emulation  is  a  desire  of  surpassing  others, 
for  the  sake  of  superiority.'  Ills  remarks  on  the  subject  deserve  the 
aliention  of  every  parent  and  le/ic.her.  Having  quoted  them  else- 
where, 1  shall,  in  this  place,  iniroduce  but  a  single  passage.  He 
says,  'I  cannot  but  think    emulation    an  unhallowed   principle  of 

M.IDAHE  OK  Stakl,  in  her  account  of  Pestalozzi's school,  reraarkp, 
that  it  is  conducted  '  without  having  reoourse  to  the  principle  of  em- 
ulation,' (sans  le  resort  de  Tetnulation  :)  end  that  a  great  man;  bad 
feelings  arc  thus  «pnred  to  the  pnpilH.'  1  do  not  tind  among  her  re- 
marke,  anything  like  a  dehuition  of  emulation  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
»he  underittauds  by  it  the  sclfista  desire  oT  surpaastng  one  onoilici.  — 
See  hrr  '  Qtrmans'yo).  I,  p.  Ifil,165. 
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Pken  Li.smi.KT,  nf  ibo  University  of  Niufa*il1e,  in  n  commuDtco- 
linn  ta  tlw  Anwricaii  Lyceum,  uses  the  word  effiilntion  in  n  oounoo- 
tKMi  whiali  .itinwd  that  tic  unileiNtunils  liy  it  thff  Mldnix  dosiro  of  >up&- 
fEority  w  diMiiiction.  I  rorliear  to  niitlio  rxiriias>  ns  iho  coromtini- 
eauou  liSK  so  roeemly  Bppeareil  in  the  Aannk  —  Sec  page  '298  of 
Um  current  valume. 

Mtxn  Cvi'HAKiNB  E.  DEccutn,  iii  hor  nc rami t  of  the  Ilattibri! 
Fcoiati*  Seminary,  umh  tiio  term 'eiflulminn'  in  the  miim  setise  as 
PrcsiilGiit  Ltotlsley  ;  and  has  found  Uie  exclusion  of  tim  pritial[ile  Itain 
her  aelitjo!  nlu^ndcil  by  the  samo  liappy  retiuhs. — Sue  page.  21M,  of  the 
CDrrcnt  culuino  of  the  Annnls. 

Mr  IliLi.,  auilinr  of  l^ciorcs  to  SchtW-leacherv,  atiJ  of  other  vi(1> 
treble  works  in  the  drpnrtmcni  of  eiiiicaiioD,  has  adopted  the  duUnitioa 
of  »miilaiioD  given  in  ihn  ■  I^Iemunts  of  Moral  Pbitosophj,'  and  bai 
found  tlio  deiiiinicnts  tbrrv  oxprcaned  conGriue'l  by  liis  own  oxpoci- 
cneo. — See  pago  205,  of  {hn  cnrrrnt  volume  of  ibe  Auoals, 

1  hato  UQi  added  the  n nines  of  Pt.sTiii.ozzt  and  FELt-BMRBRO  to 
ttiP  lialof  authoriiiea  in  support  of  niy  dotiniiiou  of  emulation,  t)» 
CBUEU,  although  1  know  tlint  &<>in  th(:ir  scIiooIh  that  njoiive  to  exisT- 
rion  which  I  denominnlR  umutation  is  cnrclutly  excluded,  jet  I  hnva 
not  in  rny  po^ac^ion  data  by  whioli  to  prove  that  they  coll  the  princi- 
ple by  ihc  siimo  name. 

1  arirnil  ihut  the  word  cmuliition  is  used  by  gome  writers  todetiot* 
a  good  principle  of  aclioa.  It  seems  to  he  so  utied  in  the  pn«»ga 
quoted  by  Mr  Emerson  from  '  the  illustrious  Young.'  Tho  inlnniion 
of  the  poFl  nppcurs  to  be,  to  describe  whnt  Lord  Karnes,  in  hia 
'Bkmenta  of  Critioism,'  denominates  '  iho  sympaiheric  emotion  of 
virtUB.'  I  should  not  ha»e  been  aurprised,  however,  had  I  found  Dr 
Younff  an  adtocaiG  of  a  fftfisA  emtilntion,  since  it  must  Dot  be  con- 
cealed, that  the  '  Night  Tbwighia,'  above  nil  prsine  as  ihey  are,  do, 
UGverlhelrw,  contain  some  false  and  dangerous  trenliments- 

In  Rom.  xi.  14,  tlxi  nord  '  cmuluiion'  ia  nl»o  used  in  n  good 
aensG,  though  not,  1  trust,  in  the  itense  ascribed  to  il  by  *  the  pious 
Srowu.'  It  is  evident,  front  ibe  naturu  of  ibe  cnte,  that  what  iho 
apostle  meant  to  express  by  the  Oieuk  verb  which  our  traiisilaiori 
have  ri>ndc red  'provoke  to  6nni1alion,' was,  'excite  to  imitation.* 
Uk  w  ished  that  tht-  Jews,  by  witneesing  the  c"nvt;r»ion  of  the  QeJi- 
tiles,  mi^hl  he  exciti^d  lo  dealre  and  «euk  a  pRrtiripalinn  of  the  samfi 
failli  and  »h«  same  privileges.  In  Gal,  v.  SO,  the  word  '  nmulntion' 
JB  used  in  a  hud  scumt.  Tbet^e  two  aretlic  only  instance?  in  which  tho 
wuidiiccnrHiniheKnglishBiiile.  We  cannot,  ihtn-cfore  Infer  what  wai 
the  pievnhnl  meaning  of  the  word  nt  iho  tiroc  when  nur  Iranshitiim 
of  tlie  Bible  was  matte.  And  even  if  wo  could,  the  pii'vnlpnt  menn- 
iug  of  a  word  between  two  and  three  ccnlurics  ago,  could  nut  deter- 
mure  ita  appropriate  um!  at  the  present  day.  All  who  have  read  tho 
Scriptures  attentively  ure  aware,  that  many  words  are  there  uaed  tn 
sen^-s  Uiffereiil  from  ihose  which  a  more  modern  uaage  has  uHixed  to 
them 

TliB  de6nilion  of  emulation,  given  hj  ■  llic  excellent  Mr  Back,' 
iaa  bind  t>f  eomponnd  thing,  including,  togel Iter  vrith  tpbI  rmiila- 
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tion,  the  sympathetic  emotion  of  rirtue.  He  makes  do  distinction 
between  cniu  ation  and  imitation  —  between  the  desire  of  surpassing 
a  rival,  and  the  desire  of  imitating  a  praise-worthy  example.  Hence, 
>eeling,  that  in  what  he  calls  emulation  there  is  something  good,  he, 
probably  for  want  of  discrimination,  accords  to  the  whole  compound 
that  praise  which  belongs  only  to  one  of  the  ingredients. 

If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word '  emula- 
tion' is  generally  used  at  the  present  day,  let  citations  be  made  from 
a  greater  number  of  writers.  It  does  not  satisfy  me,  to  tell  me,  that 
*  VVaits,  and  many  more,  appear  to  have  thought  favorably  of  emula- 
tion.' I  wish  the  volume  and  page  to  be  referred  to,  where  these 
'  many'  writers  speak  of  emulation.  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
they  use  the  word  to  denote  a  principle  that  is  truly  good,  or  whether 
they  call  that  a  good  principle  which  I  consider  as  a  bad  one.  In 
pursuing  this  investigation,  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
all  the  opponents  of  emulation  understand  by  it  a  principle  that  is 
'  altogether  selfish ; '  and  it  should  be  considered,  that  many  who 
'  think  favorably'  of  emulation,  probably  understand  by  it  the  same 
selfish  principle ;  — 

*  For,  often,  with  a  world  not  over-nice. 
That  ranks  as  virtuc,which  in  fact  is  vice.* 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  my  definition  of  emulation  is 
correct,  is,  that  in  literary  institutions,  where  emulation  is  professed- 
ly encouraged,  means  are  employed,  which  are  directly  calculated  to 
call  into  action,  and  which  do  powerfully  call  into  action,  that  very 
principle,  whose  fruits  are  'the  grapes  of  Sodom  and  the  clusters  of 
Gomorrah.'  This  has  been  the  case,  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended,  in  literary  institutions  of  various  grades,  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university  ;  and  I  find  the  fact  confirmed  bv  the  testi- 
moriy  of  others.  My  impression  is,  that  most  teachers,  who  have 
hnd  recourse  to  emulation,  have  done  so  on  the  ground  of  an  im- 
agined necessity,  while  ihoy  have  acknowlediied  the  principle  in  it- 
self evil.  Prcs.  LiIl(^^ley  says, '  No  consideration  would  induce  me 
to  return  to  the  ancient  emulation  system,  thnmisfries  uf  which  were 
familiar  to  me  long  before  I  crossed  the  mountains.'  Mr  Wood- 
bridge  says,  *  In  the  institution  of  Fellenberg,  I  found  none  of  that 
rivalry,  that  rankling;  envy,  which  I  had  seen  around  me  from  rnv 
childhood,  and  which  has  planted  thorns  in  many  a  heart.'  Madame 
de  Stael  speaks  of  the  *  bad  ft^elings*  which  are  spared  to  pupds  by 
excluding  emulation  from  a  literary  institution.  Mr  Ilali  says,  that 
while  he  encouraged  emulation,  his  pupils,  under  its  intkienoe,  be- 
came *  jealous  of  each  other,  and  not  unfrequcntly  exhibited  envy 
and  ill  will.*  Testimonies  of  a  similar  character  might  be  multi- 
plied. I  have  repeatedly  hoard  the  same  declarations  from  the  lips  of 
distinguished  teachers.  I  therefore  conclude,  both  from  the  means 
used  and  the  effects  produced,  that  that  principle,  which  has  been 
fostered  in  so  many  literary  institutions,  under  the  name  of  emula- 
tion, is  really  that  *  selfish  thing,'  which  my  definition  makes  it  to  be. 
We  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  the  ^yes  of  the  guardians  of  the 
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rising  gcBCTUtion  srs  at  length  beginning  to  be  opeocdtotlii!  extent 
\  of  (be«vil  nnH  the  {wacticability  of  its  removal. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  sense  Mr  Ehnerson  ttses  the 
I  term  'emulation.'     H\t   definition    is,   'the   desire  of  wirpOKing 
Lolliers.'     Ttiie,  inierprotcd  nccordiog  to  tlis  common  use  nf  Innginge, 
Iwould  mean,  '  the  desire  of  surpaunng  others,  for  the  mkrr  of  lur- 
I  pusing  ibom  ;'  that  is,  '  for  thn  nlio  of  the  graliRcation    which 
L  uues  from  Burpassing  ihcm.'     But  Mr  E.  does  not  mean  *o.     Me 
I  explains  hia  meaning  thus  :  '  To  desire  to  snrpaH  othrni  in  that 
whit>h  ifl  in  itscit  right,  it  either  gufKl  or  had,  ticcorcling  tuthe  end  in 
I  tiieui.     The  desire  to  excel  others  for  a  good  r,nd,  tb  good  emulation  ; 
I  wd  the  d<;sire  to  excel  others /or  a  bad  end,  ia  had  <;miilntion.     Oitr 
I  grand  concern  in  the  management  of  emulation,  should  be  a  moi^t 
\  ocfupnlous  and  vigilant  cautioni  that  the  works  to  be  done,  be  only 
Lgood,  aadfora  good  end.'     I  thank  Mr  E.,  with  all  my  heart,  for 
■  ihb  explanation,     i  learn  from  it,  that  [hough  he  would  heap  fuel  on 
'  e  flame  of  emulation,  he  would,  at  ihe   same  time, '  wiih  si:rupu- 
I'loiu  and  vigilant  caution,'  breathe  around  it  an  atmosphere,  in  which 
kil  cannot  possibly  exist,     Uo  makes  '  the  surpassing  of  others'  to  be 
Emereiy  a  means  for   the  attainment  of  an  end.     Now,  who  does  not 
I,  that  when  a  man  employs  mtann  for  the  atlaionicnt  of  a  certain 
9  the  end,  and  not  the  means,  that  is  the  real  object  of  de- 
It  ia  (or  the  sake  of  the  end,  and  not  the  means,   that  he 
|t  exerts  himself.     It  is  his  desire  of  attnining  the  end,  and  not  of  em- 
ploying the  means,  that  is  the  motive  by  which  he  is  actuated.     In 
emulation,  therefore,  according  to  Mr  E-,  tlieie  ia  really  no  desire  of 
surpassing  others  i  but  it  ia  some  ulterior  and  truly  good  object  that 
IB  desired,  and  the  surpassing  of  others  comea  in,  somehow,   aa  a 
means,  or  as  an  incidcoia)  circumstance.    Tu  illuslralo  this,  supposft 
I  see  a  boy  under  a  tree,  with  uplifted  hands.  Jumping  as  high  aa  he  - 
can.     I  say  to  him, 'What  do  you  desire?'     What  would  he  his 
reply  ?     According  to  Mr  E.'s  phraswJogy,  it  would  be,  "  I  want  to 
get  my  hand  a  few  iocbes  higher.*     According  to  tlie  ordinary  mode  . 
of  speaking,  which  is  dictated  by  nature,  he  wuuld  eny, '  I  want  to 
get  that  apple.'    It   ia  obvious,  that  the  real  object  of  desire  ia  tliQ 
apple,  and  not  the  elevation  of  the  hand.     The  subject  may  bo  far- 
ther illustrated  by  placing  it  in  a  sainewhdt  different  point  of  view. 
.        Suppose  I  see  a  man  aa  a  journey,  travelling  in  great  haste,  and 
I   Bay  to  him,  '  What  is  the  ncciuion  of  your  haste?'    Would  lie  reply, 
'  I  want  to  gel  by  yonder  mile-stone;' or —  '  1  aro  hastimiiig  to  see  a. 
aiek  friend  r"     Now,  the  passing  of  the  mile-stone  ia  a  necossary 
conBeijueDce  of  the  man's  progress;  and   the   milu-gtones,  by  en- 
abling him  to  measure  his  progress,  serve  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late him  to  increased  and   persevering  effort.     The  encouragement 
3  eiTort,  which  ia  derived  from  measuring  our  progress  by  comparing 
Lit  with  something  else,  is  what  Mr  E.  calls  emiiiation      It  U  imma- 
riertal,  whether  the  point,  by  which  wo  measure  our  progress,  be 
fittd  or  in  motion-     A  desire  to  get  by  a  mile-slone,  to  pass  by  an 
oK*t«ain,  or  to  outstrip  >  coech-and-eix,  arc  all  cimtlly  itutaucca  of 
tbs  noUe  principle  ol  omiilaiioo.    For  the  same  rcaEon,  the  desire 
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M  iOfpSBS  tnirsthn.  murt  i%Vc  llie  naini;  of  eiDQlaf ion.     W»  cnUitt^'^ 
Ij  oiiglil  to  be  Gonti<Mi»llf  slririni;  In   riMi  fitipenot  lu  o  ■■  prtsml  >tij 
taiDRicatH.     And  I    lic^  tiiAvc  lu  !Mgg>.-st,  lliftt  liere  is    ■  (n'tttr  t_ 
mfa  spcciBs  of  nmulittioi),  than  an/  of  tliOoe  wllicb  oomniOirljij 
by  lliflt  iiain«.     Ii  <"  cvtilvnt,  that  if  taf-rvly  nio.isutin    -ai  nwtt  i"~ 
grcM,  or  estimating  our  own  nllninrnpiil*,  by  anj  conve  ii«rii -ian4i. 
of  com|iftriM>n,  ir  nniHlntinn,  thvit   it  would  beascoxeci  t0  4liCnt 
rmiilalinn   lliFt  ilnsirc  of  surpuMsio^'  oMnttoct,  as  lo  Jeftne   il 
(lestrc  of  Biif  fiansing  iithtrs. 

•1.  It  rtm.iin*  to  remark  ua  t)ie  )iracticj>t  lendtruoy  of  tlia  it 
irlntliMr  r,.  Iiiut  ndtiiiicHl.  Einuhlioii,  aa  lieuoii^rMmiilfr  il,l||~ 
lery  hntmloiK  in  Ihtori/ ;  but  I  Huspuct  it  witi  be  itMUHl  olha( 
pradicf.  Allium;;!)  «uc)i  may  bo  liie  i>urUy  of  liis  own  Ixn 
tin  make  frci(ui!iit  cuiap:tris»ne  of  Inn  ulunin,  aitainmenlf,  « 
eeiitf  iTltli  lltt»«  of  oiliKrs,  without  exciting  any  selfub  dMim  of  aof 
lioriiy,  ut  any  selfish  plt^asure  iii  linding  liinieelf superioc ;  j«t,  niitkj 
men  in  t:m6ral,  tliv  case  is  *ery  differviit.  AltlirKigh,  in  his  tfhmj,  I 
be  uitiy  ilifHiw  aruuud  bis  pupils  aucii  a  moral  iitnueri'-" 
nsry  excitPmciils  tu  a  pjjiriiol  rivalt>  fail  of  eiikincllicL 
thai  lUihaUowc'ii  flaiut-,  yet  it  le  to  be  feared,  ilicte  /r 
wbich  thra  can  be  eaiU.  And  allliough  he,  in  ibc  u|  > 
inteiilitnia,  may  uilnmnte  what  he  cajla  einulBtion,  mrii< 
innocetit  mo[ive  to  exenion,  yetmhors,  who  bear  or  read  his  arjpi-J 
menlH,  will  be  uxuemely  liable  to  rec«ive  an  imprcsaioti  d'fii'rvai  fruin.  I 
what  bfi  iuieuds,  and  Ui  b«  led,  eo  far  as  tlwy  are  iniliK-ncod  by  It 
Opinion,  to  cherish  or  eiicoDrage  a  principle  of  action,  wliich,  1 
cUarlj  understood,  all  good  men  must  condemn. 

Mr  iu.  siys,  '  Experience  has  inofbt  me  to  favor  the  use  of  enuU*  J 
tion.'    And  again.  '  Almost  tlio  whol«  of  (he  arguiwenw  of  my  u 
tiCDt»  bavc  l)ccD  drawn  vithcr  from  E bo  nature  of  ibc  case,  or  I 
iictitious  csBmplcs.'     When   'iho  nature  of  the  case'    i<  olMulr:! 
understood,  argumcnta  drawn  from  ii  are  not  to  L<«  rejected;  but  lA 
readily  admit,  that  ari;umeots  doiivrd  from  'experie^Hie'  ai»  txHier.-l 
Thu  '  [he  public  taA«'  ehonldbo  'reluctant  iio  attend  to  the  totdencft  j 
of  individual  experience,' is  surety  '  to  lje  regreiied.'     Mr  E.'«ftcceunl  I 
of  hit  own  experience,  as  a  euidenl  and  a  teauher,  I  have  rc«d  with  I 
attention  and  interest ;  and  ifamdents  and  Teac1ier»  iu  ([oneral  urald^l 
bear  the  sninc  testimony  to  the  innoxious  influence  of  rivalry  and  c(nii.«V 
poliiiou.  It  would  go  far  lontrd  refuiinf;  all  argunieniit  drawn  '  fma 
the  nature  of  iho  case.'     Tliough,  even  th«n,  tbeto  would  remain  t 
ditficuli  problem  for  the  morul  philofiopbetr  to  solve,  —  how  ibe  cbi-r-- 
ishiiiji;  uf  one  aclfish  principle  could  lUI  lo  excite  and  itrcnfliheu  the 
various  sellUli  and  niKlotKrfoat  principles  of  t-orropt  liuradn  oaiunt. 
But  my  cimvictiun  i>,  that  the  experience  of  studeiila  nod  luicberi  in 
rjfeneral,  due*  not  aciiord  with  that  of  Mr  E.     J  hate  altuady  oatiml 
^^Bverol  tlistinguivbrd  ii^nrhcr^  and  car*.'ful  observerit,  wl>o«e  teaiiitHiny  , 
lU  i|ulle  the  reverse  of  his.     To  these,  if  it  ntrru  worlli  Dienliiining, 
IBy  own  cxporiroM  mi/bt  be  aiMcd.     1  iva?f  employril,  aUmt  twitnijr'B 
jrear*  sj:ii,  to  loach  the  same  school  two  wioiern  in  sucni-fl>iaa.     J  aM«t^ 
utery  i&K&oain  my  power,  to  excite  in  my  pupils  the  ihtftieofK 
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If  an«  nnotlier.     AbIIic  a)>PTail<iii3ortb0  sclutul  mnved  nn  frnmone 

JHevh  &D1I  uiiu  moatli  to  nDoiliCT,  niui   as  my  intrxnuui  tnlluetico  ovuc 

iio  iucreascd',  L  ohcened  ttint  iho  ni«itii«  of  eKcitiiig^  a  spirii 

rilr;,  wliicli  icouflnnd}  and  BjisieiDnticnll^  ttnipbvril,  ofutfiilvd 

iKT^aMiig  power  ntid  cITpgi.     AnO  ere  my  Iiibotx  Iti  thnt  xii^iDirf 

k,(|rranfyin^&s  wustlie  jvroficioncy  irmdeiiy  ihc  bdovtuS  thildrea 

i  ynltli  uiiil  r  ray  CHr<?.  I  »avr  »o  many  bad.  atiJ  bo  many  nnlmppy 

■"  is»«&<;itiMl  in  llieif  breasts,  tlmt   1  ro«olved  never  again  10  Itavo 

irse  to  emulation  n?  a  siimuliHlo  literary  i[i»ptuvemi-n(. 

iitt  emulation  should  thus  have  injured  my  finpila,  mid  mil  tliiiM 

r  R.,  seems  UoaccouniaMe,  cxci:pl  on  rtts  (ropjwailian  tliat  I  nna 

M,\M  and  succeeaful  ilmn  he  in  ndminisienQS  an  autidott-  ui  ihs 

nun.     In  my  labors  aB  ft  (obclior  sinrc  thai  ptuiod,  I  can  tt:»tiry.thiil 

t-);ieat«^  de^ee  of  anlor  and  ddiglu  inleurniuji,  and  tliv  inMt 

MkaUe  iosuoic-e  of  improrerociU,  that  1  fecolloct  ever  timing 

,  IwFe  Iweii  in  Ihc  case  of  sc»cr«l  indirjduals,    who  item 

^m  ctfcuoi'^tHnc^,  in  wldcli  they  bar)  no  oppiirmniiy  to  compart; 

mances  nnd  progress  with  llnwe  of  others.     Aud  in  ru^anl 

bpetMHia)  expcrif^nco  ns  a  wtiilpiit,  1   can  truly  say,  itint 

"il  my  atiniiiiimnts  may  be,  llir-re  has  beon  no  lacknrztiai 

e  in  lirrrary  |inr»uit»;  atjd  yci.  unless  my  tecuitualoii 

iib,  the  principir  of  (emulation  has  had  but  a  sinall  sljnrp  of 

ee  in -sUinulnting  my  efforts.     I  did,  indfscd,  enter  colit-p;  with 

ibe  utd  expectation  of  gelling  '  the- highest  part  at  commence- 

J&ul  htimi  soon  afterwards  informal),  that  the  higliosl  baugrs 

H  only  on  thfwe  who  lind  '  lioriH'  th«  burden  and  licnLoT 

^and  I  Imviiig  entered  two  years  in  advance,  my  liopc  of 

dtaL  distinction  was  at  once  dashed:  and,  liaving  no  itliah 

leeondttry  dignity,  I  dismissed  n]|  aspiring  thuuglit!*.     From 

ume,  tosteiid  of  «triving  to  ouldo  my  fettotvs,  snd  conOtiing  nly 

d  lo  the  stated  exercises  of  my  class,  I  spent  a.  conoiderablf  pur- 

ol  my  tim«  in  extra  studies  Rnd  in  miscellaneous  rL-adiu^.     Wltfr- 

1 13  liesi  for  n  student,  whde  in  college.  10  devote  strictly  ihe  whola 

i  lime  in  the  lesMns  and  brandies  aMigncd  liy  his  teachers,  IB  S 

ion  which  I  need  not  here  fliswras,     TlU'  angivcr  would  probably 

i|  different  in  t)ie  caws  of  different  cnlicz*;*,  and  of  diflejent  iudin- 

tu«l»  in  the  same  i^ollt^.     But  I  do  tlimk  I  httve  reason  to  be  tlinuk- 

fill,  that   in  my  brief  C(dleg«  Kourse,  !  v/an  impelled  oowurd  by  ulhor 

i->  than  tlie  *pur  of  ambition.     Whatever  may  have   boitn  the 

e  of  my  proficiency,  or  tint  value  of  my  aitainroetiin,  I  am  con- 

K&dMt  that  I  wus  US  nudioti»  and  diligent,  Hf  if  I  had  been  aittualed 

why  the  desire  and  hope  of  dt*ti  notion  ;  and  that  my  happiness  \r-ia  far 

"  "   ■,  than  if  ray  brea.ii  liad  been  continually  agitaiuJ  by  ihiti  re-ci- 

nanion. 

ff  liaicBer  Mr  K,  may  mean  bv  tlic  term '  emulatiou,'  it  is  evideni 
It  he  wtmid  employ  in  ti'hoai  inat  apparatus  of  moans,  whicli  is 
Miliarly  adapted  to  excite  the  selfish  desire  "f  personal  diatinciian. 
p  wonltl  eiicouraj»p  the  pupils  to  make  a  freijuent  eimiparhmi  of 
Btr  nwn  tnienLt  and  progress,  with  those  of  their  schoo^matoa  ;  and 
ntit  pruino  snd  hunor  those  individEi.'ils  who  had  the  ^il  fortune  _ 
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to  succeed  in  their  eiforts  to  surpass  their  fellows.  It  is  conceded, 
that  some  advantages  may  be  derived  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
others ;  that  it  may  assist  us  in  deciding  what  part  we  are  best 
qualified  to  act  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  ;  and  may  prepare  us  to 
take  our  proper  place  in  the  various  movements  of  social  and  civil 
intercourse.  But  I  believe  this  object  may  be  sufficiently  attained, 
without  commencing,  from  the  cradle,  a  course  of  emulative  disci- 
pline. Children  and  youth,  who  are  not  educated  on  the  emulatioa 
system,  will  have  various  opportunities  to  learn  their  *  relative  pow- 
ers.' Besides,  it  oflen  happens,  that  the  individuals  with  whom  a 
person  comes  in  contact  in  pursuing  the  journey  of  life,  are  either  quite 
superior  or  quite  inferior  to  those  with  whom  he  has  been  *  mea- 
suring himself  severely'  at  school  and  college.  Thus,  the  standard  by 
by  which  he  has  measured  himself,  fails  and  occasions  error  in  its  ap- 
plication to  practical  use.  And  I  would  even  send  a  young  man 
abroad  into  the  world,  wholly  ignorant  of  his  '  powers  in  relation  to 
other  men  ;'  and  trust  to  the  exigencies  of  his  situation  to  teach  him 
those  powers  far  enough  to  '  prepare  him  to  take  his  proper  station 
in  life,'  rather  than  incur  the  dangers  and  '  the  miseries  of  the  emula- 
tion system'  during  the  whole  course  of  his  education. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  it  seems  proper  to  notice  the  argu- 
ment, which  Mr  E.  attempts  to  derive  from  scripture  in  favor  of  em- 
ulation. *  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tri- 
bute is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to 
whom  honor.*  (Rom.  xiii.  7.) — The  apostle  is  here  inculcating  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  magistrates  ;  and"  the  *  honor '  spoken  of 
as  \  ell  as  the  fear  or  rovercnce,  is  that  which  is  due  to  men  on  ac- 
ron:  t  of  their  autlioritv  or  rank,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  tal- 
ents  and  achievements,  or  even  to  moral  character  and  personal  dersert. 

Mr  E.  insists,  that  the  best  scholars  have  a  rlaim  to  be  honored 
above  their  companions:  that  to  bestow  on  ihem  public  marks  of  dis- 
tinction is  but  payin<r  a  *  debt  '  which  we  owe  them  :  and  that  unK?^s 
we  thus  distini{uish  and  commend  them,  we  fail  to  render  them  *  their 
dues.'  I  am  sorrv  Mr  E.  should  luriiet,  that  trur  merit  seeketh  not 
the  honor  which  conieth  from  man;  and  that  a  person  of  real  worth 
and  of  Christian  huinilitv  would  feel  ashamed  and  grieved  at  recoiv- 
nig  those  marks  of  distinction  which  the  fosterer  ol  emulation  is  so 
ready  to  bestow.  He  whose  feelings  are  what  they  ous;ht  to  be,  in- 
stead of  '  lovini^ '  like  Diotrephes,  *to  have  the  preeminence,'  (3 
John,  9)  is  rather  disposed  to  'to  esteem  others  better  than  himself.' 
(Phil.  ii.  13.)  St  Peter  says,  *  Honor  all  men,'  that  is,  *  treat  all  with 
proper  respect :'  and  children  are  commanded  *  to  honor  their  pa- 
rents;' but  until  a  command  can  be  found,  which  recinires  parents 
to  honor  their  children,  and  teachers  to  honor  their  pupils,  I  shall 
believe  that  the  scriptural  injunctions,  which  relate  to  the  jrivini;  of 
honor,  have  no  reference  to  such  distinctive  honors,  as  irratiiv  and  on- 
courage  the  Move  of  preeminence.'  J>t  Paul  says,  in  uritin;!  to 
the  Corinthians,  *  1  thank  my  God,  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than 
you  all.'  (I  Cor.  xiv.  18.)  The  expression,  *  more  than  you  all.' 
appears  to  have  been  used  merely  as  a  concise  and  convenient  form 
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of  denoting  the  great  number  of  languages  which  he  was  able  to 
speak.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  '  I  thank  God  that  he 
has  endowed  me  with  the  faculty  of  speaking  many  different  langua- 
ges.' Suppose  it  had  been  desirable  that  each  Corinthian  Christian 
should  possess  the  gift  of  tongues  to  the  same  extent  to  which  Paul  did ; 
would  he  have  rejoiced  in  their  inferiority  and  deficiency  in  that  re- 
spect? Again,  suppose  the  church  at  Corinth  had  addressed  an 
epistle  to  Paul,  in  which  they  had  occasion  to  mention  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  would  they  not  have  said,  if  their  feelings  were  just  what  they 
should  be, '  We  thank  our  God,  thou  speakest  with  tongues  more  than 
we  all  ? '  In  what  light  Christ  himself  viewed  the  desire  of  personal 
superiority,  may  be  seen  by  reading  Mark  ix.  34,  35. 

But  I  must  dismiss  the  subject,  while  it  is  far  from  being  exhaust- 
ed. Whatever,  worth  saying,  I  have  left  unsaid,  I  hope  will  be  sup* 
plied  by  some  abler  pen.  Mr  £.  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  a 
*  stronger  opponent.'  J.  L.  P. 


Art.  II. — Meaning  of  the  term  Emulation  in  the  New 

Testament. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr  Emerson  in  his  recent  article  on  Elmula- 
tion,  that  the  most  important  point  in  the  controversy  is  to  settle  tht 
meaning  of  the  term.  Our  own  view  of  its  meaning  has  been  fully 
expressed  by  Mr  Parkhurst  in  a  preceding  article,  and  we  think  is 
sustained  by  ample  authority.  We  were  anxious  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  settle  an  important  point  of  the  discussion,  by  ascertaining 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  which  is  translated  emulation  in  the 
New  l*estament ;  and  with  this  view,  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
Prof  Stuart  of  Andover,  with  whose  critical  tdents  the  public  are  so 
familiar.     We  are  much  indebted  for  the  following  reply. 

Andover,  17th  Sept.  1832. 

Mr  Woodbridge  : 

My  Dkar  Sir — You  ask  for  my  opinion  respecting  the  word  ^tiXtr 
in  Gal.  v.  20;  and  also  o(  ^upM^nXtirtr  in  Rom.  xi.  14,  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  endeavoring  to  excite  emulation  among  learners  in 
schools.  As  to  the  word  ^uAor,  it  signifies  any  fervid  offer tivn  of 
the  mind.  Such  is  the  generic  idea,  and  when  specifically  applied, 
it  may  mean  any  earnestness  or  engngedness  in  any  pursuit.  In  the 
Now  Testament  :*  •«»  ir^^nerally  applied  to  designate  anger,  warmth  of 
feeling,  in  the  way  of  indignation  ;e.  g.  in  Acts  v.  17.  xiii.  45.  Rom. 
xiii.  13.  1  Cor.  iii.  3.  But  sometimes  it  is  employed  in  a  good  sense; 
e.  g.  John  ii.  17;  *  The  zeal  (^viXoi)  of  thine  house,'  i.  e.  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  thine  house.  And  in  a  sense  like  this  last  named,  we  gen- 
erally employ  it  in  our  own  language. 

In  Gal.  v.  20,  it  plainly  designates  a  bad  passion,  which  is  reckoB- 
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ed  among  the '  works  of  the  flesh/  But  as  it  may  also  imply  simple 
earnestness  J  ox  engagednessy  toamith  of  feelings  in  a  good  cause,  (as 
in  John  ii.  17,)  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  this  word 
which  will  cast  light  on  the  subject  of  emulation. 

In  the  like  manner  is  the  verb  ^etpu^fi>j0  employed.  It  is  used  as 
meaning  to  excite  to  emulation  in  a  good  sense,  in  Rom.xi.  1  i — 14;  and 
perhaps  in  Rom.  x.  19.  It  is  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  in  1  Cor.  x. 
22.  The  word  of  itself,  therefore,  can  determine  nothing.  It  is  in 
its  own  proper  nature,  merely  generic,  meaning  to  excitey  to  stir  up, 
so  as  to  do  either  good  or  evil. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  itself,  as  exhibited  in  Rom.  xi.  II — 14,1 
must  think  there  is  here  some  bearing  upon  the  discussion  concerning 
emulation.  Paul  set  before  the  Jews,  and  strongly  vindicates  the 
special  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  believing  Gentiles ;  and  he  de- 
clares that  he  does  this,  in  order  to  excite  their  emulation  with  regard 
to  a  Christian  course  of  conduct.  What  more  or  less  is  this,  than 
proposing  to  one  class  of  men,  the  good  conduct  and  consequent 
reward  of  another  class,  in  order  to  excite  the  first  to  follow  in  their 
steps  ?  What  if  the  world  were  full  of  such  emulation  ?  Would  not 
this  '  desert  become  the  garden  of  God  V 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect  and  affection, 

y    MosEs  Stuart. 

If  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  explanation  of  the  term  by  ProC 
Stuart,  it  presents  the  appeal  of  St  Paul,  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  Mr  Emerson. 

To  propose  to  one  class  of  men,  the  good  conduct  and  consecpjent 
reward  of  another  class,  *  in  order  to  excite  the  first  to  follow  in  their 
steps*  is  to  urge  them  to  imitate  good  example — not  to  seek  personal 
superiority/  ;  and  we  cordially  unite  in  the  implied  wish  of  Prof.  Stu- 
art that  'the  world  were  full  of  such  emulation^  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  deprecate  the  excitement,  and  above  all  the  cultivation^  of 
that  desire  of  superiority  which  the  experience  of  such  educators  as 
Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  Babington,  Gallaudet,  Hall,  Lindsley,  G.  B. 
Emerson,  Abbot,  Miss  Beecher  and  many  others,  has  proved  to  be 
entirely  unnecessary  and  positively  pernicious — a  principle  which  in 
its  ultimate  development  (and  we  believe  not  seldom  in  consequence 
of  cultivation)  has  produced  not  only  *  envying  and  strife,'  but  violence 
and  bloodshed  without  end, — which  has  so  often  converted  a  fruitful 
field  into  one  vast  burial  ground — which  has  swept  off  millions,  and 
enslaved  millions  more,  to  gratify  its  insatiable  thirst  —  and  which  is 
producing  in  our  own  country,  at  this  moment,  a  scene  of  contest,  and 
slander,  and  falsehood,  and  violence,  which  should  make  the  patriot 
tremble,  and  the  Christian  weep. 
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Greece. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Advertiser,  writes  from  Smyrna,  un- 
der date  of  June  8,  1832,  that  the  constitutional  party  has  triumphed  and 
anticipates  much  improvement  in  education  under  Prince  Otho.  He  ob- 
serves that  Turkey  is  evidently  advancing  in  civilization,  and  appeals  to 
the  benevolence  of  Americans  to  aid  its  progress.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  about  the  interest  excited  in  Greece,  among  the  scholars  of 
our  country. 

*  Are  your  colleges  all  adopting  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
language  ?  The  rules  of  it  are  so  simple,  and  is  so  easily  acquired,  that 
every  scholar  coming  to  this  country  who  has  the  old  system  to  unlearn, 
wonders  that  it  does  not  at  once  become  general.  Do  not  your  professors 
take  an  interest  in  studying  the  modem  Greek  dialect  ?  Just  at  the  mo- 
ment there  may  not  be  much  in  the  Napoli  and  Smyrna  gazettes  to  at- 
tract the  men  of  letters,  except  as  it  regards  the  genius  of  the  language. 
Rest  assured,  however,  that  in  the  department  of  criticism,  and  perhaps 
that  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  we  shall  speedily  see  something  from  the 
presses  of  Achaia,  Attica  and  Ionia,  worthy  of  their  ancient  fame.'  , 

We  have  received  from  our  own  correspondent  at  Smyrna  a  number  of 
Greek  papers,  from  which  we  exti'act  the  following  address  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  Education,  Rizos,  translated  from  the  Greek,  wiiich  will  in- 
dicate the  feelings  uf  the  government  on  this  subject. 

JFVom  the  E6vm  'E^fw^if,  (J>rati(mal  Ephemerii,) printed  at  J>rapoli,  (Greece,) 

May  11, 1832. 

Commonwealth  of  Greece. 

The   Secretary   of    Ecclesiastical  Affairs   and   Public   Education   to   the 
Teachers  throughout  the  Staie^ 

The  distressed  condition  of  public  affairs  during  some  time  past,  and 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  irregu- 
laVity  of  national  affairs,  have  impeded  the  exertions  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  interrupted  the  education  of 
the  youths  of  Greece,  which  is  the  surest  pledge  of  the  future  happinesi 
of  the  nation. 

The  present  government  endeavoring  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  edi- 
fice of  national  regeneration  upon  the  immovable  basis  of  moral  excellence, 
considers  it  as  one  of  its  most  indispensable  duties  to  take  as  decisive 
measures  as  possible  through  the  medium  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Edu- 
cation, for  the  most  suitable  organization  of  Schools,  for  the  free  exercise 
of  instruction  and  the  more  speedy  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  conformity  with  these  hearty  wishes  of  the  government  all  the  district 
governors  throughout  the  State  are  requested  by  a  circular,  to  give  cor- 
rect information  with  regard  to  the  number  and  condition  of  Lancasteri- 
an  Schools  and  other  seminaries  throughout  the  State. « 

In  proportion  to  the  information  which  shall  be  received  (as  the 
etate  of  affairs  and  the  means  of  the  nation  may  (permit)  it  may  be 
confidently  hoped,  that  the  government  having  traced  an  outline  of  a 
wider  and  at  the  same  time  more  methodical  plan,  wUl  organize  public  in- 
struction in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  shall  interpose  to  impede  the  firee 
communication  of  such  knowledge,  as  is  not  repugnant  to  the  principles 
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of  religion  and  morality,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  youths  who  are 
desiroas  for  learning  under  your  guidance. 

In  forming  the  morals  and  developing  the  intellect  of  youth,  in  tender 
age,  on  whom  our  country  reposes  the  hopes  of  its  prosperity,  you,  their 
teachers,  are  certainly  conscious  of  your  high  calling.  It  is  unnecessary 
therefore,  gentlemen,  to  mention  to  you  your  sacred  duty.  Since  we  are 
persuaded  that  in  professing  such  duties  you  revere  them  and  in  revering 
you  discharge  them  faithfuRy,  we  therefore  congratulate  hoth  you  and  the 
youths  who  are  under  your  instruction  —  them,  because,  they  will  be  wor- 
thy of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the  champiqns  of  our  lately  recovered  inde- 
pendence ;  and  you,  because  you  take  upon  yourselves  the  greatest,  no- 
blest, and  most  useful  of  public  duties,  for  which  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
the  benedictions  of  your  country,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  government. 

In  JV^ap  H  di  Romania,  7  —  13  May,  1832. 

The  Secretary  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public  Education. 

T.  Rizof. 

English  Universities. 

Oxford.  —  The  whole  number  of  students  '  on  the  books '  at  Oxford  is 
5271,  of  whom  2522  are  members  of  convocation.  At  the  Easter  exami- 
nation of  the  university,  —  three  persons  were  placed  in  the  first  class  for 
scholarship ;  ten  in  the  second ;  eighteen  in  the  third  ;  and  seventeen  in 
the  fourth  class.  'The  whole  number  of  the  fourth  class,  namely  of  those 
who  were  deemed  worthy  of  their  degree,  but  not  deserving  any  honora- 
ble distinction,  was  105.'  Among  all  those  whose  names  are  recorded  as 
distinguished,  we  find  but  one, '  Honorable '  by  title  —  or  belonging  to 
the  nobility.  Four  Prizes  were  adjudged  for  Latin  and  English  Essays 
and  Latin  and  English  Verse. 

Cambridge,  — The  whole  number  of  members  *  on  the  boards '  at  Cam- 
bridge was  5364  —  of  '  members  of  the  senate,'  2269.  —  Prizes  were  ad- 
judged for  the  two  best  proficients  in  classical  learning  ;  for  the  best  En- 
glish poem ;  for  the  best  translation  from  Shakspeare  into  Greek  verse ; 
for  Greek  and  Latin  odes  and  epigrams,  &c. 

London  University.  —  A  gold  medal  and  two  silver  medals  were  ad- 
judged in  May  for  each  branch  of  science  in  the  medical  school  to  those 
who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency,  amounting  to  26  in  all.  The 
whole  number  of  medical  students  is  252. 

King^s  College,  London,  —  Fourteen  prizes  were  adjudged  to  the  medi- 
cal students  of  King's  College. 

Belgium. 

General  Education,  —  The  board  of  comraissionerp,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  organ- 
ization or  a  system  of  public  instruction,  have  closed  their  labors,  and  laid 
their  report  before  the  ministry  of  state.  Its  principal  heads  are  these  :  — 
There  will  be  but  one  university  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  King  to  decide  upon  its  locality.  Brussels  is  intended  to  be  the  seat 
of  a  Normal  school  upon  an  extensive  footing  ;  and  a  seminary  for  the 
rearing  of  teachers  is  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  chief  town  of 
every  arrondissement.  There  are  to  be  seven  inspectors,  and  one  inspec- 
tor-in-chief of  studies,  for  the  nine  provinces.  It  is  not  designed  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  constitution,  with  the 
free-schools,  or  with  the  local  privileges  of  any  district.  Such  teachers, 
as  may  require  it,  are  to  receive  allowances  and  gratuities  ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  inspector,  though  he  shall 
b«  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  school  whenever  he  may  think  fit. 
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Sweden. 

Stockholm,  4th  May.  —  Oar  government  is  proceeding  actively  and  res- 
olutely, but  with  great  circumspection,  in  the  work  ot  reform.  The  most 
important  subject  is  the  re-modeUing  of  our  code  of  civil  and  crimmai  law. 

The  improvement  of  the  system  of  jnMic  education^  which  is  a  lobject 
of  equal  moment,  has  latterly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  executive,  who 
have  requested  those  most  competent  to  give  sound  advice,  either  from 
their  ,own  acquirements,  or  from  their  experience  in  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, to  submit  their  respective  views,  before  the  government  come  to 
any  final  determination. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Infant  Instructor  and  Mother's  Manual,  designed  for  Infant  and  Primary  Schools 
and  Families.   By  M.  M.  Carll.   Philadelphia.  Thomas  T.  Ash.    pp.  199. 

The  Life  of  David,  King  of  Israel.  By  the  Author  of  Bible  Sketches.  Illustra- 
ted with  a  variety  of  orinnal  cuts,  a  map  ot  the  Travels  of  David,  and  an  appen- 
dix of  reference,  &c.  Written  for  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
revised  by  the  Committee  of  Publication.  American  Sunday  School  Union.  Phil- 
adelphia.    ISmo.    pp.  276. 

A  Key  to  the  New  Latin  Tutor ;  or  Exercises  in  Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody. 
Second  Edition.  By  F.  P.  Leverett  Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  12mo.   pp.  100. 

Caii  Julii  Caesaris  Commentarii  de  BelloGalUco  ad  Codices  Parisinos  Recensiii  a 
N.  L.  Achaintre  et  N.  E.  Lemalre :  Accessenint  Notulse  AngUcae  atque  Index 
Historicus  et  Qcographicus.  Curavit  F.  P.  Leverett  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray 
&  Co.     12mo.    pp.  220. 

Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Practical  By  William  En- 
field, LL.  D.  With  some  corrections  and  change  in  the  order  of  branches.  By 
Samuel  Webber,  A.M.  A.  A.  S.  late  President  of  Harvard  College.  Fifth  Ameri- 
can Edition,  with  Improvements.    Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.    8vo. 

Third  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Schools ;  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworw.  Selected  and  prepared  by  Warren  Colbum,  A.  M. 
Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 

A  Catechism  of  Natural  Theolo^.  By  J.  Nichols,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Portland.  Second  Edition,  with  additions  and  improvements.  Bos- 
ton.    William  Hyde  &  Co.    l2mo.    pp.  215. 

Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  designed  as  a  First  Book.  By  Thomas 
C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  in  Bowdoln  College. 
Third  Edition,  with  additions.    Boston.    William  Hyde  &  Co.    8vo.    pp.  650. 

The  High  School  Reader ;  desired  for  a  First  Class  Book ;  consisting  of 
Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.,  Author  of  theflrst 
Book  in  Astronomy,  the  First  Book  in  Natural  Philosophy ;— -a  series  of  books  for 
reading  exercises,  and  other  works  on  Education.  Boston.  William  Hyde  %l  Co. 
12mo.    pp.  408. 

A  Practical  Sjrstem  of  Rhetoric ;  or  the  Principles  and  Rules  of  Style,  inferred 
from  Examples  of  Writing.  By  Samuel  O.  Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
Bowdoin  College.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Boston.  WiUiam 
Hyde  &  Co.    12mo.    pp.  362. 

The  American  School  Geography ;  containing  a  general  view  of  Mathematical, 
Physical  and  Civil  Geography ;  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Children.  By  Bar- 
num  Field,  A.  K.  Principal  of  the  Hancock  Grammar  School  for  Girls.  Boston. 
With  an  Atlas  accompanying  the  same,  revised.  Stereotyped  Edidon.  Boalon. 
William  Hyde  &  Co.    12mo.    pp.  166. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Language ;  comprising  extracts 
fit)m  the  best  German  Prose  Writers ;  with  an  English  Interlinear  transUdtlon, 
explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Treatise  on  Pronunciation ;  afibrding  a  ready  and  ae- 
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curate  comparison  of  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages.  By  Henry  Bokam,  In- 
structor in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Philadelphia.     Grigg  &  Elliot.     1  vol.     12mo. 

The  History  of  America ;  containing  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Discoveries, 
prior  to  1520.     In  2  vols.     18mo.     Philadelphia. 

A  History  of  the  United  States;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  brief  Historical  Ac- 
count of  our  English  Ancestors,  from  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  to  their  migration 
to  America.     By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.    New  Haven.     Durrie  &  Peck. 

A  New  Universal  Drawing  Book ;  or  an  assistant  in  the  Art  of  Drawing  and 
Painting  in  Water  Colors.  With  sixty  Copperplate  Engravings.  Philade^hia. 
J.  M'Kewan,  Jr. 

.  The  New  American  Practical  Navigator;  being  an  Epitome  of  Navigation,  &c. 
New  York.     E.  &  G.  W.  Blunt. 

Studies  in  Poetry  and  Prose  ;  consisting  of  Selections,  principally  from  American 
Writers,  and  designed  for  the  highest  classes  in  Schools.  By  A.  B.  Cleveland,  M. 
D.    Baltimore.     William  &  Joseph  Neal.    12mo.    pp.  480. 

The  Poetical  Reader;  containing  Selections  from  the  most  approved  Authors; 
designed  for  Exercises  in  Reading,  Singing,  Parsing,  Hermeneutics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Punctuation;  to  which  are  preBxed,  Directions  for  Reading.  By  Joseph 
Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.  Wethers- 
field.    8vo.    pp.  95. 

The  Make  Brun  School  Geography ;  illustrated  by  numerous  original  Engravings^ 
and  an  Atlas  of  nineteen  Maps,  Charts  and  Tables.  By  S.  Griswold  Goodrich. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Price  reduced.  Hartford.  F.  J.  Huntington.   1832. 

Rudiments  of  Geography.  By  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Fifteenth  Edition,  with 
Preparatory  Lessons  for  beginners,  and  an  improved  Atlas.  Hartford.  O.  D. 
Cooke  &  Co.     1832. 

A  System  of  Universal  Geography;  Popular  and  Scientific,  comprising  a  Phy- 
sical, Political  and  Statistical  account  of  the  World  and  its  various  divisions ;  em- 
bracing extensive  Extracts  from  recent  travels,  and  illustrated  by  Jour  hundred 
beaut^vl  engravings.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  8vo. 
pp.  920. 

Elements  of  Natural   Philosophy  ;  with  Practical  Exercises.    For  the  use  of 
Schools.    By  Francis  J,  Grund.    Boston.    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.    27S. 
Hutton's  Hook  of  Nature  laid  open;  adapted  to  the  use  otlSchools  and  Fam- 
ilies.    By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake.     Boston.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     12nio.     pp.  2G7. 
Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece ;  with  a  Map  and  En- 
gravings.    Boston.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     ISmo.     pp.  208. 

Lectures  to  Female  Teachers.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 
ISmo.    pp.  177. 

A  Book  of  Mythology  for  Youth  ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Peter 
Parley.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    18nio.     pp.219, 

Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary;  slightly  abridged,  &c.  Boston.  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  12ino. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geometry.  Simplified  for  beginners  not  versed  in 
Algebra.  Parti.  Containing  Plane  Geometry,  with  its  apphcation  to  the  Solution 
of  Problems.  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  Second  Editon.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee 
&  Co.     12mo.     pp.  159. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geometry.  Simplified  for  beginners  not  versed  in 
Algebra.  Part  II.  Containing  Solid  Geometry,  with  its  application  to  the  SohitioD 
of  Problems.  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  12rno. 
pp.  189. 

A  Third  Book  for  Reading  and  Speaking;  with  Simple  Rules  for  avoiding 
common  Errors.  By  Samuel  Worcester,  Author  of  a  Primer,  a  Second  Book  for 
Reading  and  Spelling,  &.c,  &c.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  t240. 
Family  Lyceum.  A  Weekly  Paper.  By  Josiah  Holbrook. 
The  New  Latin  Reader;  containing  the  Latin  Text,  for  the  purpose  of  Recita- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  Key,  containing  the  Text,  a  literal  and  free  translation, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  dilTerence  between  the  Latin  and 
English  idioms.  For  the  use  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  Language. 
By  S.  C.  Walker.     Philadelphia.     Third  Edition,  Stereotype.     12mo.     pp.  250. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  By  R.  G.  Parker,  Principal  o( 
the  Franklin' Grammar  School,  Boston.  *  Ordo  et  modus  omnia  breviora  reddunt.* 
Boston.     Lincoln  &  Edmands.    ]2mo.     pp.  108. 
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Art.  1. — Critical  Observations  on  Muruay's  Grammars. 

Bv  GooLD  Brown, 

Principal  of  an  English  and  Classiad  Aradc.my  in  Xv^r  YurU,  and  jlutlior  of  the 
lnstituU.t  vf  Kn^lish  Grammar,  the  First  Lines  of  Fsiiglish  (.irammaTt  ^-c. 

There  arc,  upon  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  no  publica- 
tions more  extensively  known,  than  those  of  Lindley  Murray.  Be- 
ing confessedly  little  more  than  a  selection  and  republication  of  what 
was  most  popular  before,  and  embracing  with  some  improvements 
almost  nil  that  was  judged  to  be  valuable  in  the  principal  treatises 
with  which  it  came  into  competition,  Alurray's  duodecimo  grammar 
was  early  and  largely  patronised  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try. The  abridgment  for  the  use  of  young  learners,  was  also  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  public ;  and  these  two  works  have  long 
been,  in  the  United  Stales,  the  most  popular  text-books  for  the 
study  of  the  construction  of  our  language,  and  for  the  aid  of  tliose 
who  teach  ^  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety.'  His 
octavo  grammar  is  but  little  more  than  a  reprint,  in  a  larger  type, 
of  the  duodecimo  grammar,  together  with  his  Exercises  and  Key. 
The  demand  for  diis  publication  has  been  comparatively  small ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  others,  that  the  author  owes  his  popularity  as  a 
grammarian. 

Murray  was  undoubtedly  a  very  intelligent,  benevolent,  and 
worthy  man  ;  to  w^iosc  various  labors  in  the  compilation  of  books,  our 
schools  are  under  many  obligations.  Of  the  profits  of  his  publica- 
tions, it  is  said  that  he  did  not  himself  partake.  He  appears  to  have 
been  uninfluenced  by  interested  motives,  and  professes  to  have 
written  with  the  hope  of  promoting,  not  merely  the  interests  of 
learning,  but  also  those  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  great  respecta- 
bility oi*  his  private  character  is  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  all 
that  has  been  published  of  his  personal  hislory,  is  calculated  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  dis|}Osition  and  in- 
tentions. But  I  have  here  to  speak  of  him  as  a  grammarian  and 
author.  And  let  me  not  be  suspected  of  any  improper  motive,  or 
of  any  disrespect  to  his  memory,  if,  for  the  credit  of  an  important 
branch  of  learning,  I  make  it  appear  that  the  real  history  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  reflects  less  honour  upon  the  name  of  Murray  than 
many  have  been  led  to  suppose. 
63 
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From  a  very  minute,  extensive,  and  laborious  examination  of  the 
works  of  the  English  Grammarians,  l)oth  ancient  and  modem,  pur- 
sued for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  history  of  what  is  studied  and 
taught  under  the  name  of  grammar,  I  haye  been  brought  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  suspicion,  that  ncitlier  the  nature  of  Murray's 
grammatical  authorship,  nor  the  secret  of  his  great  success,  has 
been  well  understood,  even  by  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education.  It  can  never  be  favorable  to  learning,  that  the 
opinions  of  teachers  respecting  their  manuals  of  instruction,  should 
be  such  as  are  inconsistent  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  ori- 
gin and  character.  1  shall,  therefore,  in  these  strictures,  first  offer 
a  few  facts  and  remarks  upon  the  two  heads  just  mentioned,  and 
then  proceed  to  point  out,  as  a  specimen,  some  of  the  particular 
errors  and  defects  which  appear  in  Hurray's  grammars  ;  and  wliich 
have,  for  the  most  ])art,  escaped  the  notice  of  all  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  improve  them.  But,  that  my  general  views  in  rela- 
tion to  a  grammarian's  duties,  may  first  be  clearly  understood,  I 
beg  leave  to  present,  widiout  argument,  the  following  preliminary 
propositions  : 

Preliminary  Propositions. 

1.  That,  as  this  science  can  never  be  properly  taught  without  a 
book,  a  grammar  freed  from  errorb  and  defects,  and  embracinj:  a 

complete  code  of  dcfjnilions  and  illustrations,  rules  and  exorcises, 
is  of  priuinry  importanco  to  every  student,  and  a  trrcat  aid  lo  tcMi-h- 
ers;  yet,  it  is  nos.siblc  that  manv  may  have  (hnivod  no  inc(^nsidera- 
ble  benefit  from  a  book  that  is  neither  accurate  nor  complete. 

2.  That  il  is  not  dui  business  of  the  ixranunarian  to  f/rc  lo'r  to 
laniruaLa',  huiioi  en  eh  it,  aicreealily  lo  the  best  usaire  ;  that  the  nhi- 
male  principle  by  whicti  he  must  he  i;overneil,  and  with  wliich  hi:- 
instructions  must  always  accord,  is  that  species  of  (MiMom  wliich 
critics  denominate  ^oor/ //.sr — that  is,  pn.'sent,  rej)ntah]c.  trenrral  use  ; 
and  that  this  principle,  which  is  e(|nally  opj)osed  to  fantastic  iimo- 
vation,  and  to  a  pertinacious  adheri-nce  to  th«^  rpiaint  pceidiariiies 
of  ancient  usace,  is  tlie  only  }>roj)er  standard  of  grammatical  purity. 

o.  'I'liat  there  is  an  obvious  dili'erencc  and  a  m  ce^sarv  (listinciif)n 
between  oricinalitv  of  style  and  innovation  in  doctrine — bctwr-eu  a 
duo  rejranl  to  the  opinions  of  otli(?r>  and  an  actual  nsnrpation  of 
their  text ;  that  as  any  i^raunnatical  doctrine  without  the  rccmisitii 
authority  is  destitute  of  support,  so  any  liranunalical  authorship  wiili- 
out  the  re(juisite  orii;inaliiy  is  (Icstitut<^  of  merit;  and  that,  whatev- 
er maybe  ihevalut'ol  any  conipilniion  or  ahrid^rnieni  of  Lrrnmmar. 
the  honors  a!id  profits  of  literary  labor  are  r»nt  ill  bestowed,  wIhmi 
co)dernMl  on  the  compiler  or  al)ri«l::er  who  d(^\l<'rou>lv  take<  the 
double  ad\antaue,  of  disposin:;  of  hi-  riv;d>,  and  t)f  su[iplvin^  at  th*- 
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same  time  his  own  lack  of  skill,  by  rendering  iho  learning  and  tal- 
ents of  others  ti'ibiitaiy  to  his  own  success  and  popularity. 

4.  That,  while  the  nature  of  this  theme  precludes  invention,  fan- 
cy, and  speculation,  it  demands  an  estcnt  of  learning,  a  degree  of 
skUl,  a  diligence  of  research,  and  an  accuracy  of  observation,  wlndi 
hare  never  yet  been  brought  to  bear  uiron  it ;  for,  to  those  gram- 
marians who  were  best  qualified  to  treat  it,  the  subject  could  oHbr 
no  adcriuate  motive  for  such  an  appropriation  of  ilicir  time  and  la- 
bor as  was  necessary  for  its  proper  and  full  elucidation. 

5.  That,  as  grammar  is  a  practical  art,  with  the  piinciples  of 
which  almost  every  person  is  more  or  less  acquainted,  it  may  fairly 
be  expected  that  a  book  writien  professedly  on  the  subject  shall  e\- 
liibil  satisfactory  evidence  of  tlie  writer's  skill ;  or  at  least  be  free 
from  such  errors  as  an  ordbiary  observer  niigiit  easily  turn  to  the 
great  discredit  of  the  performance' 

6.  That  all  science  is  laid  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  he  only 
who  seeks  it  there  can  rightly  guide  odiers  in  the  paths  of  knowl- 
edge ;  that  be  alone  can  know  wiiether  the  instructions  of  others 
are  right  or  wrong,  who  is  capable  of  a  judgment  independent  of 
theirs ;  yet  that,  in  the  very  elements  of  Icai-ning,  have  many  false 
or  faulty  explanations  been  copied,  and  copied  from  one  treatise  to 
anotlier,  till  grammar  has  become  the  most  ui^rammatical  of  tlie 
sciences. 

7.  That  as  in  our  knowledge  of  grammar,  so  in  our  manuals  for 
teaching  it,  there  is  room  for  great  and  perlia)ts  indefinite  im- 
provement;  but  he  who  makes  a  new  grammar  does  nothing  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  unless  Iiis  performance  excel  all  ear- 
lier ones  designed  for  tlie  same  |)urposo — and  nothing  for  his  own 
honor,  unless  such  excellence  result  fram  ihc  exercise  of  his  own 
ingenuity  and  taste. 

9.  That  die  best  nicdiod  of  teaching  grammar  is  that  which  ear- 
ly unites  the  practice  with  the  theory  and  rules  of  the  art — the  plain 
didactic  method  of  definition  and  example,  rule  and  praxis ;  and 
that  this  is  the  method  most  productive  of  improvement  in  the 
learner,  though  still  susceptible  of  improvement  in  itself;  while  the 
various  inventions  of  our  modern  simpUfiers  and  contrivers  of  new 
theories,  for  tlie  |)urposc  of  teaching  grammar,  but  serve  to  divert 
attention  from  that  process  of  instrueiion  which  experience  lias 
ghown  to  be  essentially  the  easiest,  Uic    shortest,  and  the   best. 


Having  stated  these  |)ropositions,  most  or  all  of  which  I  |iresume 
the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  admit  to  be  true,  I  shall  now 
candidly  examine  the  nature  of  that  authorship  by  virtue  of  which 
Murray  has  been  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  gram- 
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marians^  and  suggest  some  of  the  probable  causes  of  his  great  and 
unexpected  success. 

The  introduction,  or  preface,  to  Murray's  duodecimo  grammar, 
(his  first  and  most  useful  work  on  this  subject,)  is  dated,  "  Hold- 
gate,  near  York,  1795."     His  second  edition,  *^  enlarged  and  im- 
proved,' was  published  in  York,  England,  1796.     Having  compar- 
ed tliis  early  edition  with  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  I  have  noticed 
that  his  alterations  were  both  frequent  and  great.     Here  is  proof 
that  the  writer  himself  was  not  well  satisfied  with  his  earlier  per- 
formance ;  seeing  he  was  induced  to  make  many  changes  not  only 
in  its  phraseology,  but  also  in  its  fundamental  doctrines.     It  is 
certain  and  evident  that  he  entered  upon  his  task  with  a  very  in- 
sufficient preparation.     In  his  biography,  which  was  commenced 
by  himself  and  completed  by  one  of  his  most  partial  friends,  we  are 
told,  that  grammar  did  not  particularly  engage  his  attention,  until  a 
short  time  before  the  publication  of  his  first  work  <»i  that  subject ; ' 
that  '  his  grammar,  as  it  appeared  in  tlie  first  edition,  was  com- 
j%         pleted  in  rather  less  than  a  year — though  he  had  an  intervening  ill- 
ness,  which  for  several  weeks  stopped  the  progress  of  the  works ; ' 
and  that  ^  the  Exercises  and  Key  were  also  completed  in  about  a 
year.' 
J  From  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  book,  it  appears  that  he  en- 

tertained but  a  low  and  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  duties  of 
that  sort  of  cliaractor  in  which  lie  was  about  to  come  before 
the  public.  He  iuiproperly  inuiginctl,  as  many  others  have  done, 
that  '  liule  can  he  expected  '  from  a  modern  jj:rammarian,  or  (as 
he  clioso  to  express  it)  '  Worn  :i  new  com  p  Hat  ion,  ha^ulcs  n  care- 
ful selection  of  the  most  useful  matter,  and  some  (l(\2:reo  of  im- 
provement in  the  modes  of  adapting;  it  to  the  understanding,  and 
the  irradual  proii;ress  oi  learners.'  As  it',  to  be  master  of  his  own 
art — to  think  and  write  well  himself,  were  uo  part  of  a  gramma- 
rian's business  !  And  aciain,  as  if  the  jewels  of  scholarship,  thus 
carefully  selected,  could  need  a  burnish  or  a  foil  from  other  lr.uKl> 
than  those  which  fashioned  them  ! 
^  Murrav's  ircneral  idea  of  the  docir'uirs  of  irrammar  was  judicious, 
^^r  Tie  attempted  no  broad  innovation  on  what  liad  been  previously 
taught ;  for  he  had  neither  the  vanity  to  supjmse  lie  could  iiivo 
currency  to  novelties,  nor  the  folly  to  waste  his  time  in  labors 
utterly  nui^atorv.  I>v  turuinii;  his  own  abilities  to  their  best  account, 
he  seems  to  hav(^  do'ie  nnich  to  promote  aud  facilitate  tiie  study  «>f 
our  lancruajie.  l>ut  his  ncMiou  of  irnunuiaticnl  authorship  r\i{>  oil' 
from  it  all  pretence  to  lilernr\  juerit,  I'nr  lln  suhv  of  dnin::  ixomi  ; 
aud,  taken  in  any  other  sense  ihau  as  a  forced  apoliirv  for  lii>  own 
assumptions,  his  lan2;uac;e  on  this  point  is  hi;ihly  injurious  towards 
the  very  authors  whom  he  copied.     If  none  of  our  older  iz;ian]mars 
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disprove  his  position,  it  is  time  to  have  a  new  one  iliat  will ;  for, 
to  expect  Uic  highest  excellence  in  a  gr<uniimr  from  any  man  who 
cannot  treat  the  subject  in  a  style  at  once  original  and  pure,  is  ab- 
surd.     He  says,  '  The  greatest  part  of  an  English  grammar  must 

• ,  neceaaarUy  be  a  compilation  ; '  and  adds,  with  reference  to  his  own, 
'  originality  belongs  to  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  Tliis  I  have  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  I  trust  this  acknowledge  meat  will  protect  inc 
fixKQ  all  attacks,  grounded  on  any  supposed  unjust  and  irregular 
aBSuraptioiis.'  (T/ic  Friend,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  ) 

Thu  foregoing  extract  is  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Murray,  in 
1811,  to  his  American  publishers,  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Webster's  . 
complaints  against  him.  When  these  complaints  were  renewed  by  - 
Webster,  in  the  prefatory  remarks  accompanying  thegramniarpre- 
fixed  to  bis  great  quarto  dictionary,  the  letter  was  pubiislied  by  the 
friends  of  iSI array  in  an  article  designed  no  iesa  to  eulogise  him  and  his 
works,  than  to  repel  what  istlicrc  called  the  doctor's  'rude  attack 
□pon  bis  memory.'  After  introducing  the  letter,  the  writer  thus 
concludes  his  remarks :  '  No  further  vindication  of  the  character  of 
Lindley  Murray,  from  the  cli^i^e  of  immorality  thus  pcwwW^  pre- 
iferred  against  him,  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  necessary.     Hit  exem~ 

J,  plary  diJ/idEHce  ofhisowa  merits  ovghl  to  have  protected  him  from 
all  attack.' 

True  modesty  is  always  amiable  ;  but  diflldence  of  one'a  own 
merits  is  no  certain  sign  of  true  desert ;  uor,  if  it  were,  is  it  easy 
to  conceive  upon  what  principle  it  ought  to  protect  a  man 
from  such  correction  as  his  errors  may  deserve.  How  far  Mur- 
ray was  diffident  of  his  own  merits  as  a  grammarian,  is,  however, 
a  doubifid  question.  It  is  pretty  evident  tliat  his  estimate  of  them 
was  very  far  short  of  that  to  wliich  his  friends  would  persuade  the 
public;  and,  in  a  case  of  ibis  kind,  Aoio  can  they  he  confident  of 
that  of  which  he  was  very  distrtuifid  9  Arc  authors  apt  to  under- 
value their  perforninnces  througli  diflidencc  ?  Or  is  Murray  him- 
self to  be  dishcUcved,  that  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon 
him  may  be  justified?  He  knew,  and  confessed,  that  for  the  sci- 
ence of  grammar  he  had  done  little  more  than  ii-anscribc  from 
some  of  its  earlier  writers  what  he  judged  to  be  '  the  most  useful 
matter.'  In  doing  this,  he  omitted  all  names,  even  such  as  were 
scruptdously  inserted  by  the  authors  from  whom  tiie  work  is  chiefly 
copied.  There  is  scarcely  an  example  in  the  whole  book,  which 
bears  with  it  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  compiler  himsell*. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  either  sous;ht  popularity  at  llm  expense  of 
others,  or  meant  to  |>it>|»ose  himself  as  stiQicionl  authority  for  ever)'- 
thing  which  he  might  choose  to  teach  as  grammar ;  but,  without 
disrespect  towards  those  who  thus  exalt  hicn,  J  do  conceive  that  a 
better  example  of '  candor  and  liberality  towards  rival  authors,'  as 
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well  as  of '  (liflidence  of  iheir  own  merits,'  has  been  set  by  tliosc 
grammarians  who  have  carefully  barred  the  way  to  such  an  in- 
ference. 

It  is  really  remarkable  to  find  an  author  and  his  admirers  so 
much  at  variance  as  are  Murray  and  his  friends,  in  relation  to  tiie 
merits  of  the  authorship  of  his  grammar.  And  yet,  under  what 
circumstances  could  men  have  stronger  desires  to  seem  agreed  ? 
They,  on  the  one  side,  claim  for  him  the  highest  degree  of  merit  as 
a  grannnarian ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Imperial  Review  of 
1S05,  continue  to  applaud  him,  as  '  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
best  English  grammar,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared.' He,  on  the  contrary,  to  avert  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
disclaims  almost  everything  in  which  any  degree  of  literary  merit 
consists;  supposes  it  impossible  to  write  an  English  grammar 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  not  a  compilation ;  acknowledges  that 
originality  belongs  to  but  a  small  portion  of  his  own ;  persuades 
himself  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  whence  he  look  any 
part  of  the  rest ;  trusts  that  such  a  general  acknowledgment  w  ill 
satisfy  even  a  plundered  rival ;  and  being,  as  we  are  told  '  con- 
tented with  tlie  great  respectability  of  his  private  character  and 
station,  is  satisfied  with  being  useful  as  an  author,^  In  this  most 
singular  strife,  the  voice  of  the  diffident  compiler  is  overborne. 
Tlie  trumpet  of  fame  has  drowned  it.  His  liberal  authorship  is 
jirofitable  in  trade,  and  interest  lias  power  to  swell  and  prolong 
its  praises.  ]5ut  liow  can  it  bo  argued  lliat  Murray,  ihrouirii  inod- 
cstv,  unihrvalued  his  irramuialicai  ]al)or.s  ?  He  miirlil  well  bo  ex- 
cuscd,  if  ilioir  succe:<s  with  the  public  had  lod  him  loovorrato  ihem. 
in  llio  advorlisoniont  to  his  ninth  edition,  ho  says,  '  hv  has,  ju  rhiipi<^ 
done  all  that  amid  reasonably  be  cvjueivd  in  a  work  of  this  //</- 
ture,'      or  this  matter  lot  the  roador  judge,  when  those  remarks 

are  ended. 

Revised   Editions  of  Murray. 

In  an  edition  of  Murray's  ^rammar  issued  twoniy  years  airo,  F 
fmd  a  caution  to  the  ])uhlic  by  Collins  and  Co.,  his  Anifriraii 
"%/  corniSjHindiMits  and  j)ublish(?rs,  loudly  comjilainino;  '  that  spurious 
editions  of  the  work  had  boon  jjuhlished  at  Boston,  PhilacU'lphia, 
Ilartford,  and  AVorccstor,  with  alterations  of  the  orit^inal  toxt.  bv 
tin*  hands  of  American  ttuichcrs,  \vh<^,  it  is  *^aI(L  had  oliiair.ud 
c<)])y-rii:;hts,  to  sccun^  to  ihom^olvc^  an  (rolununt  ari>in.L'  from  an 
e\('lu>ivo  sale.'  In  this  article,  it  is  .'staled,  'that  thr  whole  of 
iht^so  mutilated  editions  i)avo  been  SLon  and  examined  hv  LiinileN 
-Murray  himsi'lf,  and  that  they  have  met  with  /lis  dvcidtd  disnjf^tro- 
hation.  J'A'iMy  rational  mind.'  c<>ntinuu  these  irenilemen.  *\\ill 
ivz.\'Q.v.  with  hiin,  that  "the  rights  of  livinii  an  r  ho  r^,  mid  the  interoM? 
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of  science  and  liloraiurc,  demand  the  abolition  of  iliis  iinrrenrrmu 
practice."  '  Here  wc  have  tlie  opinion  and  fcoliiips  of  Murray  in 
rclalioii  to  ibo  fi-cu  use  wliicli  certain  prctciidei's  to  j^L-ainiiiar  liavc 
'  made  of  tlieir  predecessors '  labors.' 

The  tuipkiide  of  the  bookmakingto  wbicli  be  berc  alludes,  none 
unll  deny.  And,  unfortunately  for  the  science,  to  iliis  sjiccies  of 
injusiicQ  every  ingenious  and  able  grammarian  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly exposed;  because  the  absurd  notion  has  been  licjd  up,  that 
his  ihcme  admits  of  little  or  no  orii^inalily.  But  liow  can  ihc  man, 
who,  in  his  own  writings,  repeatedly  inculcates  tliis  idea,  and  who 
even  relics  upon  the  avowal  of  it  for  tlie  protection  of  liis  honor, 
coDvinco  lis  that  he  has  sufTured  much  from  such  injustice  ?  It  is 
indeed  inic,  that  JMurray's  grammar,  on  account  of  its  popularity, 
has  been  copied,  abridged,  and  metamorphosed  more  than  any 
other ;  and  true,  also,  that  many  doctrines  at  variance  with  his  own, 
and  many  definitions  and  rules  which  he  never  saw,  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  various  modi  tic  at  ions  which  have  been  made 
of  his  books.  I  have  even  seen  in  a  single  publication  of  this 
kind — a  professed  abridgment  of  ilurray's  grammar— n  hundred 
passages  written  originally  by  mysolf.  !Vo  branch  of  learning 
has  suffered  more  than  this,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  regard  to 
tlie  rights  of  atithorship,  and  from  the  success  of  publications,  which 
exhibited  no  proof  of  tlie  writer's  diligence  or  critical  skill.  No 
man  can,  with  liltle  learning,  or  little  labor,  produce  a  new  gram- 
mnr  of  our  language  not  greatly  inferior  to  several  tliat  are  now 
cstajtt.  Yet,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  fur  bettor  than  any 
that  has  yet  appeared.  IJut  what  motive  shall  excite  a  man  to 
long  continued  diligenco,  where  success  is  so  precarious,  and 
where  the  praise  of  bis  ingenuity  and  the  reward  of  his  labor  may 
be  usurped  nilhout  disgrnrc  to  the  plagiarist  ? 

It  appears  in  favor  of  Murray,  that  ho  had  a  good  understanding 
with  ramc,  though  not  all,  of  the  living  authors  whose  pens  contrib- 
uted to  the  materials  of  his  |)uhli  cat  ions.  Ur.  Itlair,  from  whose 
Lccuircs  he  derived  nearly  all  that  is  contained  in  his  appendix  of 
sixty  pages,  anil  Walker  the  lexicographer,  from  wliose  Rhyming 
Diciionarj"  he  appears  to  have  copied  his  rules  for  spelling,  arc  sairi 
by  his  publishers  to  have  been '  among  ihase  who  have  the  most 
warmly  reconi mended  the  work.'  These  gentlemen  were  ceriaiidy 
not  displeased  to  have  been  fpiotcd  by  him ;  for  here  (vas  no 
rivalry.  Uiil  is  it  not  sirnnge  that  Murray  .sbtjuld  seem  not  to  dis- 
cern, that  ilic  same  use  of  ihe  writings  of  others,  which  might  be 
II  nob  ice  I  ion  able  or  well-]»leasing  where  there  were  no  clashing 
inlerosts,  might  well  meet  widi  'decided  disajiprobaiioii'  where  tlie 
parties  stood  in  the  relation  uf  rival  grammarians  ?  In  wliat  manner 
the  complaints  of  [Jr.  Webster  were  nicl,  wc  have  in  part  seen. 
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Another  quotation  from  Murray's  explanatory  letter  to  his  publish- 
ers, will  further  illustrate  it :  '  In  my  account  of  the  definite  and 
indefinite  tenses  (at  pp.  69,  70,  of  your  edition)  I  have  given  two 
pages,  which  are  chiefly  (not  wholly)  taken  from  Webster.  But  I 
have  acknowledged  whence  I  had  them,  and  this  is  a  mark  qfre-- 
sped.  He  docs  not^  therefore^  nor  can  he  complain  afthis  quota- 
tion.^  The  writer  here  reckoned  upon  a  forbearance  which  his 
learned  rival  afterwards  thought  himself  under  no  obligation  to 
show.  Upon  whose  magnanimity  the  circumstance  most  reflects, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine. 

In  one  of  the  recommendations  published  with  Murray's  gram- 
matical works,  it  is  said, '  they  have  nearly  superseded  every  tiling 
else  of  the  kind,  by  concentrating  the  remarks  of  the  best  authors 
on  the  subject.'*  Now  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  grammars  which 
were  largely  copied  by  Murray,  and  which  have  been  consequently 
nearly  superseded  by  his,  are  Lowth's  and  Priestley's.  The  former 
furnished  the  general  scheme,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  main  text 
of  the  work.  The  latter  supplied  no  small  number  of  the  notes 
which  are  found  under  die  rules  of  syntax.  The  other  writers  to 
whom  the  compiler  was  particularly  indebted,  were  not  authors  of 
school  grammars,  (except  Webster,)  nor  have  tlieir  treatises  been 
superseded  by  his.  With  several  of  the  best  English  grammars 
]jublished  i)reviously  to  his  own,  Murray  appears  to  have  been  totally 
unacquainted.  Had  he  read  more,  and  copied  less,  he  might  have 
been  ;i  iiiucli  2:rcatcr  irraniniarian.  Whoever  hones  to  treat  Mich 
;i  .suhicr.t  well,  must  first  examine  extensively  what  others  liave 
published  upon  it,  and  then  write  in  a  style  nl'liis  own.  To  read 
and  he  inlbrnicd.  is  to  make  a  jiroper  use  of  hooks  for  the  advanco- 
ment  of  leunini: :  but  to  assume  to  he  an  author  hv  inditinir  mere 
connnonplace  and  stolen  criticisms,  is  equally  beneath  the  ambilion 
of  a  seholar  and  the  honest v  of  a  man. 

How  far  Murray's  view  of  tlii«?  matter  is  worthy  ol'a  ccraminarian. 
liow  far  his  own  manner  of  writing;  commends  him  as  such,  how  far, 
by  the  execjllencc  of  his  jx'iformance,  he  was' entitled  to  theirrati- 
tude  ol'(!V(.'rv  friend  of  Eni^lish  litcraturi*.'  and  how  far  his  sucro^-s 
has  answen.'d  to  his  merits,  an^  questions  of  which  every  reader 
will  iorm  his  own  opinion*^,  aecordinir  to  the  de.j:rci*  i-f  his  uwn 
knowledire,  or  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relies. 
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Art.   II.     Principles   and  METHooa   op  Iktellectval 

Instruction,  as  Exhibited  in  the  Exercises 

OF  Young  Children. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Annals,  remarks  were  made  on  the 
principles  and  methods  of  Intellectual  Instruction,  and  au  attempt 
was  made  to  render  them  tangible  by  llie  exhibition  of  examples 
and  results — the  productions  of  chililren  trained  in  this  manner. 
The  following  are  additional  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

6.  The  exercise  of  the  pupil's  judgment  in  reference  to  booh 
is  a  valuable  means  of  caliing  forth  this  faculty,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  his  character 
and  views.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  views  of  cliildren, 
in  regard  to  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Original  views  regarding  Miss  Edgeworth's  Writings. 
No.  1.  I  think  Miss  Edgewortli  writes  very  amuaing',  instructive,  nnd 
entertaining  stories.  She  hns  a  genius  for  making  stories,  ond  she  teach- 
es  us  something  by  them.  She  writes  stories  about  real  tilings  ;  and  sha 
does  not  use  her  imagination  to  frighten  people.  She  does  not  make  peo- 
ple believe  thinss  tfaitt  arc  not  true.  I  understand  all  of  lier  works  that  I 
iMve  tcad,  and  Tike  them  very  much.  She  makes  her  stories  true  to  na- 
ture and  life;  and  this  makes  them  so  interesting.  She  does  not  write 
about  ghosts,  hobcoblins,  and  those  imaginary  things  that  were  never  seen 
nor  heard  of.    I  tnink  she  is  a  very  ^ood  woman. 

No.  2.  I  think  Miss  Edgewortli  writes  very  good  books,  and  she  teaches 
UB  as  much  by  them  as  she  could  in  any  other  way.  All  her  books  arc  in- 
teresting to  me  ;  but '  Talcs  of  Fashionable  Life '  and  those  stories,  I  did 
not  understand.  All  the  stories  she  writes  ere  of  real  things;  not  of  fairies, 
ghosts,  and  things  that  never  were.  I  tliink  she  must  know  the  French 
and  other  languages.  And  I  think  she  must  have  been  taught  well,  or  she 
could  not  have  written  so  well ;  and,  altogether,  I  think  that  she  is  a 

6.  Tiie  writing  of  paraphrases  is  a  very  useful  means  of  exercis- 
ing a  pupil  in  the  selection  and  discrimination  of  terms ;  and  the 
following  specimen  will  showtliat  it  is  practicable. 

Paraphrase  of  '  Children  should  remember  their  Creator,'  (Ecclesiastea 
xii.)  based  on  the  following  lines,  from  'Worcester's  Third  Book  for 
Reading  and  Spelling ;— ' 


Ib  life*!  g}td  Dorn^  ttbcn  hapn  Imt  hi^lh  In  ljfc*i  ^Lid  murnin};  mIh^h  vf.  Iibtv  prat  hap«i 


■I  ^fl^Jruted^  -  Aftd  til  u(iir< 
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Whrn  ^low.i  (hy  chrek  with  healthful  hloom 
Aim!  friend^  arc  iioar,  ihv  joy<  lo  iharc; 

Whose  love  pi'(iviilc>  tliy  li;i|»|>y  h«»nn', 
And  iiuki-9  ihei:  free  iVoui  cvriy  care  j — 

While  vnuth  and  all  it<  jov<  so  bright, 

O'rr  lif»;  rrth'ct  a  cht/uriiii;  ray, 
Ere  ;ij:c  iirri\»'>i,  and  .sunnvv'"*  blight 

Swcfps  all  thy  cherished  h(>j)»-:«  away  ;— 

Ueineiuber  FIlM,  whewo  sovVci^-n  power 

Liff,  health,  and  frif-nd's  and  hunie  bestows, 

Who.i.'  r:in'  HUotauK  the»;  c^ery  hour, 
And  shii-hU  thrc  from  a  thuunand  woes. 

Remember  IIlM,  who.*e  boundless   love 
S«'cure.<  the  blr^-iinjis  you  pu>4e«*. 

And  rirluT  ble5.«ings  from  alKive, 
Tu  all  who  5eek  and  truil  hi-i  grace. 

Remember  thv  Creator  won*; 

(.live  (IiM  tfii'  morning  of  thy  dayf, 
And  e.irly  at  11  is  foolMuul  bow, 

Hit  luve  demand.'>  thy  noblest  pralic. 

So  vhnll  Ihy  life  IIi«  merries  ble^s 
Though  i-irthly  plea-urej  fade  aw.ty  j 

Though  earlhly  cares  and  sorrows  pre»«, 
Goii  is  thine  all-sufliciuot  »lay. 


When  thy  check  loolu  healthv  and  bloomiii!r, 
Aud  wfien  friend^  are  near  In  pTmpathi^c  wiib  a«  \ 

When  loTC  furuishea  thy  happy  bome, 
And  \ou  have  no  caret— 

While  early  life,  and  all  itt  joys  so  plcuaiit. 

Over  life  xerid  back  a  plra»ant  ray  j 
Before  a;;e  arrives,  and  sorrow 

Swcepri  all  our  hoped  away : — 

Remember  TIlM  whose  prcat  power 

(Jivcjiyou  all  that  tou  hare; 
Whose  care  keep»  thee  every  hour, 

AjuI  presiervcx  you  from  a  great  many  «Til«; 

Remember  HlM  whc<ic  love  is  not  fixed. 

Who  .secures  your  ble.<«iing!i  to  you, 
And  superior  bleH^in{;i  from  above, 

To  all  who  seek  and  put  confidence  in  IIlM. 

Remember  your  Maker  now ; 

(live  Iliui  thv  early  life, 
And  early  at  II  In  footstool  pray, 

llii  love  deserves  thy  he»t  praifC. 

Su  shall  thy  existence  return  Tlii  mercies 
Th<>u;;1i  earlhly  pleasures  are  nut  eternal. 

And  (hoii<;h  i-orrow  nrv^R, 
(JOD  is  lasting  ami  eternal. 


7  The  repetition^  in  Aw  own  language^  of  facts  which  he  has 
heard  or  read,  calls  into  action  the  pupil's  powers  of  attention  and 
memory,  in  reference  to  facts  and  statements,  as  well  as  words. 
The  following  iio^rapAy  presents /acf 5  which  may  interest  the  read- 
er, no  less  than  the  mode  in  which  thty  arc  presented. 

Origiiud  Biography  of  Pcstcdozzi. 

Postalnzzi's  fatlierand  mother  were  from  Italy.  Thcywrnt  to  Swirz- 
erlaiul.  ills  fatluT  (li<'(l -wlioii  lie  was  a  little  l)ov.  Pestalo/.zi  ha*!  vrrv 
stroiiir  recliuofs,  but  liltle  jiid^nioiit.  Tiio  boys  at  schonl  used  to  call 
him  Harry  Oddity.  They  loved  him  very  much,  and  ho  loved  thrTii,  aiiii 
was  willing  to  bear  little  burdens  for  lh«*m  wlien  thev  wanted  him  to. 
OiivX  ihcrc  was  an  eartluiuake  in  Switzerland,  and  thi'  boys  and  jjirls  were 
friifhtened  at  the  sliakinuf  of  the  school  Ikmiso,  and  ran  down  stairs.  The 
teacher  ran  too,  and  pu.-^hed  some  of  the  scholars  down.  When  the  eartii- 
quakc  was  over,  the  tracliers  wanted  some  of  th*"'  boys  to  "to  and  cfet  liio 
bo<.)ks  ;  all  the  boys  wen;  afraid  but  Pestaloz/i ;  he  wont  and  pot  the  bookd 
by  hinisi'lf 

After  a  uhilo  Pestalo/zi  studied  to  be  a  minister.  His  fri«nds  wanted 
biin  to  be  a  ministrT,  and  ho  wished  to  be  ono  too  ;  but  u  hen  he  tri'"'d  to 
preach,  ho  did  nut  pn-arh  wojl,  ami  ho  jravo  it  up,  aud  studied  J;:w.  Ho 
was  nt»t  uuich  interested  in  this  study,  aufl  s«)on  'javi' this  up  likowi*.o. 
He  becauie  interested  in  pn(»r  cliildren,  and  burnt  all  he  had  written  on 
law,  and  bound  himself  an  ajiprentice  to  a  tanner  witii  whom  he  >taid  b'npf 
enou;xh  to  learn  faruiiuir.  lie  then  bouu-jit  S(jmo  land,  and  built  a  li.^usc 
upon  it.  He  marricil  a  woman  who  was  very  rich,  and  had  nn  f  xr«^iloiU 
character.    He  called  his  farm  Xewhot',  and  he  there  t;'Uj;rht  p-jor  chililren. 

When  he  ibund  poor  <^ri>han  childrcMr,  he  would  lake  them  hoin'.-  and 
teach  ihcin.     He  also  clothed  and  fed  them,  and  spent  so  much  money 
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upon  them,  that  at  lost  he  became  poor  himself,  and  had  to  leave  his  farm. 
He  wrote  juvenile  books  while  at  Newhof ;  but  thoy  were  not  well  under- 
stood by  the  people. 

The  government,  seeing  what  he  wanted  to  do,  invited  him  to  teach  a 
school  for  poor  children  at  Stantz.  The  French  had  burnt  many  of  the 
buildintrs  at  Stantz.  In  one  of  the  stone  biiildinnfs  he  was  to  have  his 
school,  but  in  this  only  one  room  was  finished ;  the  others  were  used  by  the 
masons  and  carpenters.  This  room  Pestalozzi  used  in  the  day  time  for 
the  school  room,  and  at  night  as  a  sleeping  room.  A  great  many  children 
came  to  his  scliool,  and  some  of  them  were  very  wicked  and  obstinate. 
Some  of  them  were  beggars. 

Pestalozzi  Jid  not  punish  the  children  severely  ;  but,  when  there  was  an 
obstinate  child,  he  showed  it  that  he  could  be  decided  if  he  chose.  He 
taught  die  children  chiefly  by  talking  with  them.  He  slept  with  them, 
cat  witli  them,  and  sometimes  walked  with  them. 

Some  of  the  children's  parents  sent  them  to  get  clothes,  and  when  Pes- 
talozzi liad  furnished  them  with  tiiese,  they  would  take  them  away  from 
tlie  school.  Kvery  Sunday  the  children's  relations  would  come  and  talk 
with  them,  and  leave  thorn  cross  and  unhappy  often.  But  still  Pestalozzi 
determined  to  go  on.  He  made  the  bad  children  good ;  and  they  all  loved 
him.  But  the  war  came,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  scliool  at  Stantz. 
He  went  among  the  Alps,  and  looked  about  him  for  a  place  to  live.  Here 
he  met  a  friend  who  encouraged  him  in  his  trials  ;  and  he  afterwards  went 
back  to  Stantz,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  school. 

His  friends  next  invited  him  to  Burgdorf,  to  keep  scliool  there.  While 
there,  many  came  to  see  his  school.  He  had  written  some  books,  which 
made  people  acquainted  with  his  plans.  There  was  one  man  by  the  name 
of  Niederer  who  afterwards  taught  school  with  him.  At  first  he  had 
twenty-five  scholars ;  and  the  next  year  he  had  thirty-six.  He  did  not  get 
enough  money  to  support  himself.  So  he  went  and  lived  with  Fellenberg ; 
but  with  him  he  did  not  succeed. 

He  next  went  to  Yverdun,  and  established  a  school  in  an  old  castle  there. 
This  place  he  thought  would  suit  him.  It  was  near  tlie  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  Here  he  had  a  hundred  and  eighty  children.  They  lived  with 
him,  and  his  wife  helped  him  in  their  instruction  and  care. 

In  the  morning  half  an  hour  before  six,  a  signal  was  given  for  them  to 
rise.  They  had  half  an  hour  to  get  ready  for  school.  At  six  they  went 
to  morning  prayers.  After  these  they  had  their  first  lesson,  and  then  went 
to  breakfast.  At  eight  they  had  another  lesson.  Tiiey  studied  a  little, 
and  then  played,  and  then  studied  again. 

Pestalozzi  was  not  orderly  himself,  but  he  taught  his  scholars  to  be  so. 
He  was  not  very  attentive  to  his  dress. 

In  summer,  the  boys  batlied  in  the  lake,  and  in  winter  they  skated  on  it 
In  bad  weather  they  played  in  a  hall  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  them. 
Mrs.  Pestalozzi  died  first,  and  Pestalozzi  had  a  monument  built  over  her 
tomb  in  the  garden,  where  he  used  often  to  walk  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.    He  died  at  Brugg  in  1827. 

Itrfrrtion.  I  think  that  Prstalozzi  was  determined  to  do  good,  and  was  very 
generous.  His  plan  of  t»»aclung  was  a  good  one. 

8.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  imagination  should  be  occasionally 
tasked,  and  the  allegory  which  follows,  will  prove  that  it  may  be 
done  successfully. 
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Original  Allegory. 

There  is  a  hill  called  experience.  Many  people  are  going  up  this  hill. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  a  temple,  called  the  temple  of  truth.  There  are  a  great 
many  stones  on  the  side  of  tlie  hill,  and,  if  the  people  do  not  take  carey 
they  fall  down  and  hurt  themselves,  which  makes  most  of  tliem  more  care- 
ful afterwards.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  there  are  also  fruit  trees,  bearing 
good  fruit  of  all  kinds,  but  if  the  people  are  not  careful,  they  make  them- 
selves sick  by  eating  it,  and  must  take  medicine,  or  they  become  more  and 
more  sick. 

Some  people  observe  all  that  happens  to  them  as  they  go  up  this  hill,  but 
others  do  not  mind  at  all.  There  arc  houses  by  tlie  wayside  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  travellers.  Some  of  these  travellers  are  not  oflen  hurt, 
while  others  are  frequently.  The  temple  of  truth  is  not  very  hard  to  reach, 
and  the  travellers  can  go  to  it  or  not,  just  as  they  please,  for  they  are  not 
compelled  to  go. 

Two  men  set  out  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  name  of  one  was  Observa- 
tion, and  that  of  the  other  Inattention.  Observation  looked  at  cverythiDg* 
near  him  as  he  went  up  the  hill ;  and  when  he  became  sick,  he  thought  of 
the  fruit  which  had  made  him  sick,  and  was  careful  not  to  eat  too  much  of 
it,  and  make  himself  sick  again.  Inattention,  when  sick,  thought  of  nothings 
but  of  being  well  again,  and  when  he  got  well,  eat  again ;  and  when  he 
hurt  himself  he  got  up  again  and  ran  on,  without  minding  what  hurt  Jiim. 

As  Observation  was  going  up  the  hill,  he  fell  in  company  with  Attention^ 
and  they  walked  on  together  and  soon  became  friends.  Inattention  pre- 
ferred to  walk  alone.  As  he  was  going  on  his  way,  he  came  to  a  river, 
by  the  way-side,  and,  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  he  jumped  into  it,  without 
thought,  and  was  near  being  drowned ;  when  Obser\-ation  and  Attention 
arriving  at  the  place,  pulled  him  out,  and  saved  his  life.  The  three  per- 
sons then  went  on  lotrether.  Tlicv  soon  came  to  another  river,  and  Inat- 
tcntion,  rotrardlcf>s  of  the  danger  which  lie  had  just  escaped,  and  of  the 
advice  of  his  fellow  travellers,  would  ^'o  into  it,  and  was  drowned,  although 
they  tried  to  save  him.  So  the  friends  went  on  without  him.  and  after 
many  years  travellinpr,  they  arrived  at  the  temple  of  truth  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  were  rewarded  for  X\\^\t perseverance  and  care  ;  while  Inattention 
was  punished  for  his  negligence  and  ohsiinaci/, 

9.  Exercises  in  the  discrimination  of  Synonymcs,  as  exhibited  in 
the  foUowiiif:;  specimen,  is  an  important  means  of  cultivating  accu- 
racy in  receiving  and  communicating  ideas. 

Discrimination. 

No.  I.  Courafre,  to  bear  things  tiiat  are  coming. 

Fortitude,         to  bear  the  present  pain  without  complaining. 
Kesolution,       to  bear  little  things. 

Audacity,  sauciness. 

Etlrontery,  face  to  face. 

Hardihood,  without  ffeling. 

Boldness,  daring. 

Strenuous,         when  you  will  have  it  m->. 
Hold,  to  dare. 

No.  *^.     Couraire,  to  bo  readv  to  i:.-:*.  t. 

Fortitude,  to  bear. 

Resolution,        to  determine. 
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Audacity, 
Efirontery, 
Hardihood, 
Boldness, 


to  be  saucy, 
to  stare. 

to  have  no  feeling, 
to  be  brave. 


Strenuous,        I  am  strenuously  sure. 
Bold,  brave. 

How  courageous  that  man  is. 
How  much  fortitude  that  woman  has. 
Wliat  a  resolute  man. 
You  audacious  fellow. 


10.  The  analysis  of  sentences  J  by  classing  the  words  they  coutain, 
as  in  the  following  example,  is  a  useful  exercise. 

Analysis. 

Frank  who  had  seen  the  little  boy  to  whom  the  garden  belonged, 
weeding  the  beds  in  the  garden,  said  to  his  mother;  *  Mamma,  I  should  like 
to  try  to  weed  some  of  tlie  borders  in  your  garden,  as  that  little  hoy  weeds 
the  beds  in  his  grandmother's  garden.' 


No.  1.  Sensible  Objects. 

boe-hivc. 

beds. 

garden. 

borders. 

boy. 


Relative  Objects. 


momma. 

mother. 

who. 

whom. 

his. 


mictions. 

seen. 

weeding. 

said. 

like. 

weed. 


No.  2.  1.  Class. 
SeruutU. 

bee-hive, 
beds, 
garden, 
bov. 


2.  Class.     3.  Class.    4.  Class.    5.  Class.   6.  Class. 


Relative.        Abstract.       Personal. 


mamma, 
mother, 
grandmother. 


borders, 
morning. 


boy. 
Frank. 


Jxxnd. 
little. 


Substitute. 

who. 
whose, 
wliom. 
his. 


1 1 .  It  is  also  useful  to  call  on  the  pupil  occasionally,  for  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  objects  around  hinij  and  if  they  are  not  profound, 
the  exercise  will  at  least  enable  the  teacher  to  cultivate  accuracy  in 
observation  and  comparison. 

Thoughts  on  Winter. 

The  trees  look  beautiful  when  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  The 
pines  are  partly  green,  and  partly  white,  being  covered  on  one  side  with 
snow.  The  snow  when  it  descends  looks  beautiful.  Everything  is  white. 
It  makes  me  foel  unpleasantly  when  I  think  of  the  pleasant  views  of  sum- 
mer, and  I  do  not  like  the  tlioughts  of  parting  with  summer,  because  win- 
ter is  cold  and  unpleasant.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  look  pretty,  because  they 
are  white.  At  first,  I  am  pleased  with  the  snow,  but  I  soon  get  tired  of 
it,  and  wi.sh  for  spring ;  green  is  prettier  tlian  white. — It  is  very  pleasant 
to  sit  around  the  fire  of  a  winter's  evening,  and  read  and  talk.  Winter  is 
a  season  of  comfort;  and  summer  of  joy. 
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12.  To  call  occasionally  for  the  pupil's  estimate  of  A^  own  charac- 
ter^ will  lead  him  to  self-observation,  and  at  the  same  time,  will 
give  the  instructor  an  opportunity  of  correcting  and  aiding  his 
judgment.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  such  an  exercise- 

Self  Estimation, 

I  Imve  not  so  many  superstitions  as  I  once  had.  Know  moro  about 
the  uiind.  Mind  my  conscience  better  than  I  used  to  do.  Know  how  to 
make  myself  liappy,  and  jrovern  myself  better.  Know  how  to  express  my 
thoughts,  and  to  think  better  than  I  used  to  do.  My  imagination  and  rea- 
son are  improved.  Got  more  strength  of  mind.  Know  how  to  use  my 
liberty  better ;  and  to  make  determinations  to  be  good.  Like  my  intellect. 
Got  more  patience  and  perseverance.    Got  more  character. 

13.  The  following  example  o{  Induction  will  show  the  method 
and  the  advantages  of  the  exercise. 

Induction, 

Pascal  went  to  a  cake-shop,  and  cheated  the  cake-seller — he  next 
got  in  debt — tlicn  he  stole — then  he  denied  tliathe  stole  to  keep  the  steal- 
ing a  secret — then  lie  foil  into  bad  company,  and  gambled ;  and,  at  last, 
nmrdercd  his  father. 

Progress  of  wickedness. 

1.  Cheating. 

:2.  Debt. 

'.\.  Stealing. 

A.  LyinjT. 

r>.  lnlt'injuTaiicc. 

(»•  GamliliiJiT. 

7.  MurdfriniT. 

C'nirluswii.  We  begin  to  be  bad;  by  little  and  little,  wc  grow  more 
and  iii-ire  so,  till,  at  last,  we  become  very  wicked. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  all  these  exercises,  the  great  ohjocis 
are  to  call  the  pupil  into  action,  and  thus  to  devolopc  liis  faculties 
— to  coinjK'l  him  to  possess  liinisfjf  of tlic  ideas  piTsented  to  liiin,hy 
expressing  them  in  his  own  laniruagc, — and  to  give  the  instructor  an 
opportunity  of  ascertnining  fully  his  progress,  and  the  eirecl  of  in- 
struction upon  him.  Tlic  importance  of  these  objects  will  he  gen- 
erally admitted  ;  and  the  motlioils  described,  have  been  found 
among  the  most  ellectual  for  promoting  them. 
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Art.  in. — luPHOVED  Alphabet. 

[^f  farlicukr  request  we  insert  tlie  fullowing  irliole  (u  a.  supplement  to  the 
artiola  on  tlie  Alphabet  in  our  Numbei  for  Jul/.  CimuniBtiiDcea  whiuliitia 
not  Dec«8>ary  to  detiil,  prevenlad  the  publication  of  tliat  in  u  larm  wiitch  would 
g'lTB  D  fair  view  of  the  author's  scbeme.] 

For  the  Annah  of  Education. 
The  Alphabet  proponed  \n  the  Annuls  for  July,  seems  somctvhat 
confused  and  chaotic.     The  Torm  below  is  thnt  which  1  intended  to 
give  il,  upon  its  meeting  the  public  eye :  except  that  I  now  intermin-  -^ 
gle  vowels  and  consonants,  in  order  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  my 
plan. 
Ist.         a  a-h*  20th.        g  eg  (ng) 

2d.  a  n-t  2Ist.        o  o-we 


kt  or  kay 
th-^y  or  tete 


;(»h) 


t  t\  (chec'SB) 

10th.  i  mar-i-nc  2!)tli.  i  dii  (thef) 

11th.  t  pft  ;JOth.  #  m  {ike-mD) 

12th.  f  yist,  S  ./nzo 

13th.  g  ga»f  32<i.  w  pwU 

14th.  li  he  3^1d.  u  mit-lc 

15th.  i  l-i-me  'M\h.  u  u-p 

Iflth.  j  Hoth.  V 

17th.  1  3(ith.  y  yc 

IRth.  m  37th.  z 

igth.  n  SStli.  z  zl  (as-urc) 

The  reader  will  find  this  alphabet  sufficienlly  ciact,  and  as  simple 
as  the  variety  of  our  sounds  admits.  I  fear  the  apparent  want  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  former  article  may  have  prevented  a  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  general  subject.     This  I  solicit  PiriLo-CADMus. 

•  The  name  of  a  vowel  it  the  vowel  itaelf.  To  prevent  miirapnrehension,  a 
word  IS  given,  in  winch  the  ■oiind  intended  occurs.  The  eonjonant  namci  ara 
omitted,  excejit  where  a  new  nume  or  letter  it  proposed 
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Village  Lyceum. 
Art.  IV. — Village  Ltceums. 
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We  have  frequently  expressed  our  conviction  of  tlie  importance  of  Lvceunui  as 
places  of  education — and  of  education  at  a  period  of  life  when  no  otner  means 
can  be  enjoyed — as  schools  of  mutual  instruction ,  where  the  members  of  a  oom- 
raunity  may  aid  each  other  by  efforts  in  communicating  knowledge  whidb  will 
be  the  best  means  of  improving  theiiiselves.  We  present  our  readers  with  re- 
marks extracted  from  tlie  Family  Lyceum,  on  the  erection  of  buildings  for  Village 
Lyceums,  and  have  procured,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  a  stereotype  copy 
or  the  plan  prepared  by  him.  We  hope  some  of  our  readers  may  be  induced  to 
attempt  something  of  uie  kind,  if  not  yet  attempted,  in  their  place  of  residence. 


The  following  is  a  plan  of  a 
Village  Lyceum,  representing 
the  rooms  in  the  first  and  second 
stories. 

First  floor. 

On  the  first  or  lower  floor,  is 
the  Hall,  (  H)  or  public  lecture 
room,  the  Laboratory  (  Ly  )  and 
the  Cabinet  C  a;. 


Second  flo()r. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two 
Class  rooms  (  (\  R.)  two  Recita- 
tion rooms.  (  R.  R.  )and  a  Closet, 
(  C )  for  depotitiniT  such  appar- 
atus, books,  &c..  as  may  be  need- 
ed from  time  to  time,  in  the  up- 
per rooms. 
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'  Suppose  that  a  circuit  teacher  should  spend  half  a  day  in  giving  instruc- 
tion to  a  Lyceum,  and  especially  in  aiding  the  moml)erH  to  instruct  each  other. 
The  first  excrciire  mi^ht  be  a  lecture  on  Astronomy,  Geology,  Geography,  Geom- 
etry, Grammar,  Arithmetic,  or  any  other  useful  subject,  to  both  £:cxeB,  and  all 
claates  and  ages,  who  might  be  disposed  to  hear  it.  Afl(?r  this  general  lecture, 
the  l^ceum  might  be  dispersed  into  the  several  rooms,  according  tu  their  classes, 
and  pursue  such  subjects  as  they  mi^ht  severally  think  most  ojcpedient.  Thus, 
Writing,  Composition,  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic,  miirlit  be  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  different  rooms,  the  teacher  having  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole. 

Suppose  that  fifty-two  half  days  in  a  year  for  ten  years  be  spent  in  that  way  by 
a  young  lady  or  gentleman,  commencing  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  who  can  doubt, 
but  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  would  procure  a  far  ix>tter  education  than 
they  could  in  three  years  at  an  academy,  at  one  quarter  of  the  expense  ? 

A  moment's  examination  must  convince  anv  one,  that  there  is  not  a  town  or 
village  in  the  United  States,  where  a  conimodfous  Lyceum  building  would  not  be 
good  property.  In  our  older  settlements  they  »re  important,  and  easily  procur- 
ed ;  in  newly  settled  countries,  they  are  nearly  indi8i>ensable,  as  some  places  for 
education  and  for  religious  worship  are  necessary,  and  as  it  is  diiKouIt  at  the  out- 
set to  procure  all  the  public  buildings  which  might  be  desirable. 

A  Lyceum  would  not  only  furnish  accommodations  for  a  system  of  circuit 
teaching,  to  be  given  once  in  one  or  two  weeks,  but  it  might  be  used  for  a  daily 
school,  and  for  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  through  most  of  the  west- 
em  states,  furnish  better  accommodations  than  are  at  present  provided. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  these  Lyceums  can  be  erected  ?  To  this  question  the  an- 
swer is  short. — Lpt  fifty  persons  each  tike  a  share  of  twenty  five  dollars  ;  or  a  small- 
er number  take  fifty  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  it  would  raise  $1250, 
which,  in  a  large  majoritv  of  cases,  would  be  sufficient.  In  the  most  newly  set- 
tled places,  where  it  mig)it  be  difficult  to  raise  even  that  sum  in  money,  the  labor, 
timber,  and  other  stock  contributed  by  the  citizens,  might  answer  as  a  substitute. 
In  out.'  way  or  another,  such  a  building  may  be  procured  without  inconvenience 
in  each  of  the  five  thousand  Uiwns  in  the  northern  states,  and  one  at  least  in  every 
county  in  all  the  states  at  the  west  and  south.  And  however  it  maybe  procured, 
the  history  of  every  communitv  since  the  first  city  was  built,  proves,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  pecuniary,  no  less  than  tlic  intellectual  and  moral  prosperity  of  those 
who  might  provide  it  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.' 


Art.  V. — Practical  Lesson. 
Objects. 

Let  ns  examine  the  rule  which  we  have  been  using.  Of  what  is  it  made .' 
*  Of  wood.'  Of  what  kind  of  wood  ?  *  1  do  not  know.'  It  is  cherry.  *  Is  it 
the  same  kind  of  cherry  that  grows  in  the  garden  ?  '  No,  it  is  another  species, 
sometimes  called  wild  cherry,  which  grows  much  taller,  and  is  much  more 
straight.  Do  you  know  how  it  gets  into  this  shape  ?  '  No.'  Then  1  will  tell 
you. 

The  tree  is  cut  down,  and  the  trnnk  or  large  straight  part  cut  ofl*,  and  car- 
ried to  a  mill,  where  it  is  sawed  into  boards,  of  various  thickness,  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  thick.  Before  you  learned  how  much  an  inch  was,  you  would 
not  have  understood  what  1  am  now  saylnir,  because  you  did  not  know  what  an 
inch  was;  but  now  you  know  whit  1  ni^an.  Mention  soinetliinir  as  thick  as  a 
cherry  board  which  is  an  inch  thick.  *  The  wafer  box.'  \'ery  well.  This  rule 
itself  is  7wtt  less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  but  it  is  impossible  to  toll  how  thick 
the  board  was  from  which  it  was  made.  Cherry  boards  an*  used  for  a  great 
many  purposes,  and  are  sawed  into  various  lengths  accordingly.  The  leaf  of 
this  table  is  made  of  cherry  boards,  and  my  book  case  is  of  cherry.  The  boards 
ars  made  smootli  by  cutting  them  with  a  sharp  instrument  fixed  into  a  block  of 
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wood.  The  block  of  wood  with  the  sharp  knife  in  it,  called  a  plane,  or  jointer, 
is  shoved  swiflly  over  the  board,  and  this  cuts  off  the  rough  parts  and  makes  it 
smooth.  I'hen  they  oflen  make  tables,  and  book  cases,  and  other  furniture  still 
Binuother,  by  puttinir  a  kind  of  transparent  paint  on  them,  which  is  called  rarnisk. 
Sometimes,  too,  tliey  are  waxed.  This  rule  was  made  of  a  small  piece  of  cherry 
board,  sawed,  and  split  down  to  about  this  size,  ailer  which  it  was  made  smooth 
by  a  plane.     It  was  t)u*n  inurked  olfinto  inches,  as  you  see. 

*  But  are  not  boards  made  of  other  trees  besides  cherry  ? '  Oh  yes,  of  many 
others.  With  how  many  trees  are  you  acquainted?  *  \\ith  oak,  and  chestnutj 
and  maple,  and  birch  and  pine,  and  walnut.'  Can  you  think  of  no  more  .'  Try. 
You  have  seen  apple  trees.  'Yes  ;  and  pear  trees,  and  pencil  trees,  and  plum 
and  mulberry  trees  ?'  Come  Ictus  walk  into  the  fields  and  groves,  and  see  what 
trees  wo  can  find. 

There  is  ;i  beautiful  tree.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  name  of  it  .'  *  Maple. 
But  what  liltje  tiee  is  thU^  with  these  red  berries  on  it? '  It  is  sumach;  but 
we  usually  call  such  small  trees  shrubs.  Goosr.bcrnj  and  cvrrant  bushes  are 
shrubs.  *  Are  the  little  fruit  trees,  in  father's  nursfry.  shrubs  ?  *  Ko,  those  ore 
more  properly  younof  trees;  because  they  will  become  great  if  they  are  suffered 
to  lire  and  frrow.  But  curraiit  bushes  and  sumach  bushes  never  grow  much 
larger  than  tliose  which  you  have  seen,  if  they  become  ever  so  old.  Besides, 
they  cannot  make  boards  of  such  little  siirubs  and  trees.  *  But  why  could  they 
not  they  make  little  boards  of  little  trees,  just  as  well  as  to  make  great  beards  of 
great  trees  ?  '  That  is  a  very  proper  question,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  learning  to 
think  for  yourself.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  build  mills  which  would  Kaw  Fuch 
little  trees,  but  tliey  could  not  be  sawed  by  the  mills  used  at  present.  The 
boards,  however,  would  be  worth  but  little,  if  they  could  be  sawed;  so  that 
it  is  never  done.  What  tree  is  that?  *  1  do  not  know.'  It  is  pine.  Observe 
tlie  leaves  ;  how  singular  their  structure  !  You  had  better  pick  a  few  of  the 
leaves,  and  carry  them  home  with  you :  and  do  the  same  with  every  new  tree  or 
shrub  we  find. 

What  tree  is  that  ? — ^That  ? — That,  with  those  prickly  burrs  on  it  r  And  wbat'a 
this?  Ms  it  n«)t  chestnut?  The  bark  lo(»ks  like  cbi-stnut.'  Do  the  h*aves  ? 
'  Oh,  no.'  Well,  ]>ick  one  of  tlie  leavc"?.  and  (ibscrve  it  cjitsi'ly.  l*ut  it  witli  the 
rest  whicli  you  liave  ('<.lliM*t«-(],  and  r«"iii«'iiil'»'r  \vij:it  kind  ol  \nfs  has  Mirh 
le;;Vi'S  on  it.  '  What  is  it,  if  il  is  not  rli^'stiiut .'  '  liiitti'inut.  Do  yfii  not  see 
butternuts  anionir  the  leaves.-  '  Here  are  n  iew  ;  I  wond<  r  I  (lid  nit  sec  tliem 
belort!.  fieri*  is  annthi-r  pine  tree  And  nnotlier.  A\'liat  is  that ;  it  loi<ks  >'"'nie- 
what  like  j)ine.'  '      Hemlock.     '  Will  hemlock  make  boanls  .'  *     VfS. 

We  will  examine  this  tree  on  the  rinhl.  Do  y«ii  know  what  wot.rl  it  is  - 
'  Biroii.'  \"ery  w«dl.  How  lariro  do  you  think  it  is  in  diameter.  'I  do  not 
krjow,  for  we  have  no  loot  rule  hiTC.'  '^rruc,  hut  h«.w  inurii  tlo  you  iud'_e  it  to 
bo.-*  'A  loot.'  Yes.  I  think  it  is;  perhaps  rather  miirc  Now  ii"it  is  a  1  ■'•t  in  cii- 
aineter,  how  many  Ii'<'t  will  it  he  in  eiicnmlirenre  r  '  Tliree.'  Ho^v  l.iri:'-  is 
that  small  oak  tree  in  circnmienMice  .'  *  Prohahly  ahont  a  foot  and  a  half'"  Wi;at 
then  is  its  diameter  r  'Half  a  foot.'  How  many  inches  in  half  a  li.ot .-  H^w 
many  in  a  foot  ?  Mow  many  in  a  t'oot  and  a  halfr  How  many  in  three  I'tt  r  *  I 
cannot  tell.  Do  y«>u  know.-'  Tliirty-si.x  In  what  part  ot'  th-it  tree  i^  tin* 
diamet«'r  irreat(\<t.-  ■  At  the  bottom."  When-  sipalhst — 1  mean  what  part  of  ilif 
body  or  trunk  is  smallest  ;'  What  has  a  tree  besides  a  trunk.-  *  Limiis.  leavi'S. 
and  sometimes  t'rnit .- '  lias  it  roots.'  I)i>  trees  ever  have  llov.-ers  on  tliein  .' 
What  is  on  the  outsidi-  of  the  body.'  '  Bark.'  What  isthere  in  the  inside."  In 
what  part  ol"a  tree  i>  the  sap.' 

We  will  now  return  t'>  the  sehonl  room,  v/hrre  vou  mav  wr'te  down  on  the 
slate,  th'""  names  of  all  the  trees  wtMnve  s<en  in  tmt  walk.  \VI:en  y-'U  <-.!!. not 
think  of  the  names  wliieh  are  n«^w  to  yon,  look  at  the  leaves  wir^h  ym  have, 
and  then,  perhaps  you  ran.     I  shall  he  'rlaci  to  ]nnk  at  venr  li«t  t'l-n.orrow 
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Sunday  Schoul  Teaciieu's  Convektion. 

This  Convention  assembled,  according  to  appointment,  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  3d  of  October,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Mr.  JVilliam  A,  Tomlin- 
son,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr,  JFm,  H.  Byron,  Secretary  to  the 
Convention. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  there  were  present  203  delegates 
from  the  different  States. 

The  convention  was  then  organised  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers. 

President,  Hox.  Theodore  Frelinghutsen,  of  New  Jersey.  Vice 
Presidents,  Mr.  William  A.  ToMLiNaoN,of  New  York,  and  Gen.  Will- 
iam Williams,  of  Connecticut,  Secretaries.  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  and  James 
B.  Brinsmadk,  of  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  15  other  delegates  took  their  seats.  Letters 
were  received  from  Gov.  Vroom  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Smith  of  Connecticut  expressing  their  regret  on  account  of  absence.  Com- 
munications were  also  received  from  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  Cincin- 
nati and  from  various  other  associations,  as  well  as  from  individuals. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  teachers  in  Philadelphia, 
in  May  last,  made  a  Report  from  which  we  collect  the  following  facts  and 
suggestions. 

The  seventy-eight  interrogatories,  in  regard  to  the  appropriate  charac- 
ter of  Sunday  scliools,  their  organization,  discipline,  visitation,  mode  of 
Instruction,  books  used,  libraries,  and  otiier  means  of  success,  suptr intend- 
ents  &c,  which  liad  been  agreed  on  at  Philadelphia,  (May  23d)  had  been 
printed,  and  distributed  to  2,500  persons  or  societies,  in  24  states  and  3 
territories  ;  and  answers  had  been  received  from  20  states.  The  answers 
were  generally  interesting,  and  some  of  them  embodied  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 

It  appears  that  the  children  belonging  to  Sunday  Schools  are  generally 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years.  Few  have  yet  been  estab- 
lished, especially  for  infants  and  adults.  In  the  country,  the  schools  are 
generally  suspended  during  the  winter.  Six  pupils  arc  regarded  as  a  suita- 
ble number  for  a  class,  where  teachers  of  a  proper  character  can  be  had  ; 
but  it  is  thought  better  to  have  ?Mrt7?i/ scholars  under  o;ic  efficient  teacher, 
than  to  divide  them  amoiig  several  who  are  indifferent.  It  appears  to  be 
the  universal  opinion  of  teachers,  that  each  class  should  have  but  a  single 
instructor  and  a  school  but  one  superintendent.  The  sentiment  is  also  uni- 
versal, that  Sunday  School  scholars  become  the  most  efficient,  punc- 
tual, and  devoted  teachers.  Larger  and  more  healthful  school  rooms  are 
recommended.  A  proper  space  for  100  persons  to  occupy  two  hours,  is  a 
room  ;^0  foot  square  and  10  feetliigh.  The  arrangement  of  tlie  seats  for 
classes  is  ollon  inconvenient. 

The  majority  of  Sabbath  Schools  have  but  one  session  a  day,  of  from 
one  to  two  hours  each ;  but  many  meet  twice  (before  both  morning  and 
afternoon  services)  and  occupy  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  hours  a  day. 
The  reports  received  by  the  Committe  contained  many  intelligent  and 
useful  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  having  but  one  sessiiun  a  day. 
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In  addition  to  tiic  report,  the  Committee  themselves  recommended  to  the,^ 
Convention  the  consideration  of  the  following  subjects. 
'Frequency  and  length  of  session  of  Sunday-schools. 
'  Importance,  modes  and  effects  of  visiting. 

*  Teachers'  prayer  meetings. 

*  Mutual  instruction  of  teachers  and  preparation  for  the   duties  of  the  9 
school.                                                                                                                    ^ 

*  Plans  of  training  scholars  to  become  teachers.  * 

*  Means  of  retaining  elder  scholars. 

'  Personal  habits  of  teachers  in  their  influence  on  scholars. 

*  The  influence  of  a  superintendent  on  the  character  and  prosperity  of 
a  Sunday-school. 

The  Committee  also  recommend,  that  special  committees  be  appointed., 
to  make  a  full  report  to  a  future  convention  on  the  following  subjects 
'  1.    Sunday-infant  schools.  ^ 

*2.     The  organization  and  discipline  of  Sunday-schools.  *         ..i 

^S,    Plans  of  instituting  and  sustaining  schools,  including  modes  of  ob-  ^ 

taining  and  visiting  scholars. 

'  4.    Plans  of  instruction  for  schools.  .; 

*  5.     Libraries. 

'  <J.     Bible  classes  and  elder  scholars. 

*  7.     Duties  of  superintendents  and  teachers. 

'8.     Organization  of  county  and  other  unions.  h 

'  9.     On  the  answers  to  the  interrogatories  issued  for  the  Convention 

with  power  to  digest  and  publish  at  their  discretion. 
The   Convention  continued  in  session  about  three  days,  and  then  ad< 

journed  to  meet  again  in  Philadelphia  on  the  23nd  of  May,  1833. 


St.  Lawrenck  County  AssociATioir. 

Wc  have  met  with  no  effort  for  the  promotion  of  education  which  has  intcrosted 
us  more  deeply,  than  that  of  the  association  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Unknown,  and  distant  from  the  boasted  '  centres  of'^Iight  and  in- 
fluence '  as  this  county  is,  we  have  found  in  few  individuals  larger  anJ~3eeper 
views  in  regard  to  improvements  in  education,  than  in  the  founders  of  this  associ- 
ation. Thov  are  views  based  upon  personal  experience,  and  upon  extensive  obser- 
vation and  inquiry.  They  are  eminently  practical,  and  animated  by  a  zeal,  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  not  tire.  As  one  of  the  first  steps,  the  association  em- 
ployed an  inteiliirfntand  devoted  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Southworth,  to  visit  schools 
and  the  friends  of  education  in  New  England.  Wo  find  the  result  of  their  inqui- 
ries and  plans,  in  the  following  articles  of  their  Constitution,  which  we  should  have 
published  earlier,  had  we  ft^lt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  do  so.  We  need  scarcely  add 
that  tlioy  have  our  warmest  wishes  for  their  success.  Would  that  every  county 
would  imitate  their  example. 

'II.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  advancement  and  securing  of  the  best 
means  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  circle  within  its  influence, 
whether  by  the  circulation  of  Periodicals,  the  establishment  of  Libraries,  the  en- 
couragement of  Infant  schools,  and  of  the  best  qualified  Teachers  of  common  and 
■elect  schools,  and  of  a  more  general  and  diligent  improvement  of  the  advantages 
for  education  furnished  by  our  academies,  and  especially  by  means  of  manual 
labor  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  an  education. 

III.  A  primary  end  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  brinrr  the  cidvantages  of  an 
Infant  school  to  every  infant  child  which  can  be  benefitecf  by  this  institution,  and 
of  a  manual  labor  institution  to  every  child  and  youth  who  has  the  ability  and  de- 
sire to  procure  an  education,  to  be  qualified  for  a  Teacher  of  schools,  or  employed 
in  husbandry,  or  the  arts  or  manufactures  of  our  land.' 
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^  Lane'Bevivary. 

I 

This  recent  institution  was  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  a  merchant  of  the 
west,  whose  name  it  bears,  prompted  by  tlie  fueling  that  he  was  bound  to  uie  a 
part  of  the  propcrt}*  he  had  acquired  in  doing  ^ood.     It  is  intended  to  comprise  a 
9  hterary  and  theological  department,  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  ;  and  is  ex- 

pected to  be  in  lulloperalion  tlie  present  season.   The  prospectus,  dt  scribes   liie 
•  A        arrangements  as  follows. 

TJie  Literary  Department  is  dcsigneu  to  furnish  young  men  witli  a  thorough 
lassical  education  ;  and  is  to  be  conducted  at  present  by    four  profeascirs, — of 
tantruages  of  Matiiematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ^-of  Cliemistry — and  of  mor- 
al Science  and  Belleslettres.     It  embraces  a  preparatory  Grammar  school. 

In  the  Theoliigical  Department  (connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  there 
.are  three  protossors  ;  Dr.  L.  Beeclier,  of  Theology  ;   Rev.  T,  J.  Bigg»,  "f  Frank- 
fort, Pennsylvania,  of  church  history,  and  the  Kev.  Calvin  Ei  Stowc,  of  Dart- 
^-vAiouth  College,  of  Biblical  literature. 
•  ^9*    The  institution  is  located  in  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  within  two  miles  of 

^•^  Cincinnati,  \^irli  must   be  regardud.  for  the  present,  as  the  centre  of  the  ba^in 

of  ^6  Mississippi.   Funds  have  been  given  at  the  East  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
'    *.       proMiMs,  and  the  patrons  of  the  institutions  at  the  West  have  made  subscriptions 
I  i^        for  the  purchase  of  a  iarm,  and  tlie  erection  of  two  college  buildings  (now  nearly 
^  completed^  and  two  houses  for  professors. 

The  board  is  $40  per  year  of  40  weeks — room  rent,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing 
In  the  tiieologicaf  department,  tuition  is  gratuitous.  In  tiie  literary  de- 
;nt,  it  is  twenty  dollars  a  year. 
These  expenses  may  be  dimini.xhed  or  entirely  paid  by  manual  labor  on  the 
farm.  Several  of  the  students  have  nut  only  paid  tiie  current  charges,  but  have 
provided  tliemselves  with  clothing  by  lubom  which  did  not  interlere  with  the 
porsuit  of  their  studies,  but  we  presume  this  was  accomplished  in  part  by  teach- 
ing schooL  We  rejoice  at  this  leature  of  the  Lione  Seminary,  and  at  the  new 
evidence  afforded  of  its  value.  Wlien  will  it  be  universally  felt  that  a  cultivated 
mind  is  doubly  valuable  when  connected  with  a  vigorous  and  well  trained  body  ; 
and  especially,  tliat  in  the  sacred  olllre,  itisofihe  greatest  moment  that  the  .spixit 
should  not  bi;  weij«liod  down  by  the  feebleness,  or  led  astray  by  the  influence,  of 
the  matter  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  as  it  has  been  in  coimtless  instances .' 

The  iixipji'tance  of  manual  laljor  is  al)ly  vindicated  in  tiiis  pamphlet,  and  we  re- 
gret that  we  have  only  room  to  insert  the  following  reiiiarlis  on  its  consistency 
with  a  thorougli  courst?  f if  study. 

*  The  impression  has  unhappily  gone  forth,  to  some  extent,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
manual  libor  sy^lem  of  instruction,  to  lower  t)ie  standard  of  education — to  short- 
en the  course  of  ^^tudy  in  proportion  to  the  lime  employed  in  labor.  No  impres- 
sion is  more  opposed  to  fact  in  reference  to  tliis  institution,  and  it  is  believed  in 
reference  to  otiiers.  also,  of  a  similar  cliaracter.  While  no  ellbrls  are  i«[>ared  to 
secure  some  ol  the  l»eht  talent  for  inslrue.tirm,  in  our  country,  it  will  be  a  first 
principle  in  bol}i(lf'i;arfn.tnls  of  this  institution,  instead  of  dcpre>.<ini5.  to  raise  the 
standard  of  litfrarv  and  tlie.jloiiical  attainment — to  iurnish  an  education  adapted 
to  the  a^rfr  and  land  of  prof^'s.sional  improvementof  the  .secular  professions.  Sj>e- 
cial  eifiirts  will  be  made  in  this  institution  to  raise  the  standard  of  ministerial 
qmlilicitioii — to  raise  up  young  men  who  shall  be  respected  lor  their  acquisitions, 
as  Weil  as  revr-red  for  tlieir  piety. 

E<|»*'c;;:lly  uie  such  uwn  needed  in  the  new-s4'ttled  parts  of  our  Cfiunlry,  where 
'J^  Uie  foundations  of  churclios   are    to  be  laid   fur  future  generation.'^ ;  wi'iere    liic 

chaMipitiiis  of  inli«ie!ify  and  error  are  to  be  m*'t  Jtnfl  viiiKjui-^heii  :  where  the  most 
pov.erf':!  and  di-cMi:i:'n.itiiJL'  liiinds  an'  to  In-  bpiuulit  unciiTllie  in;li:«-nce  of  truth  ; 
an<l  v.-li'-re  >(!i  nil>.  aci'i'iuii «?,  <•«..!  I.  lt's.  ;;nil  tlnM.I.igiral  jjenjiij.';r!i  s.  are  l<i  be 
rai>i'd  up.  and  sustained,  in  no  iinall  de^^^n  e,  by  the  iniiueace  ul'  an  ahic  and 
failli!*iil  ministry." 

Till-  v.iiiter  term  of  this  institiitiin  minnir.nees  November  1st.  and  a  vacation 
of  three  month:*  is  allowed  from  Deceniher  1>\.  to  those  wlio  wish  lo  devote  them- 
selves to  schools  or  othi-r  employments  to  procure  the  means  of  support. 
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Nkw  Sciioor,  FOR  Teachers. 

A  new  school  for  teachers  has  boon  established  in  Rutland  county,  in  Vet* 
mont.  It  is  under  the  patronage  ot*  a  board  of  otlicers  uppninted  by  the  Rutland 
coanty  Lyceum,  and  wiH  he  another  testimony  to  tlie  usefulness  of  these  popular 
institutions.  It  is  to  be  opened  on  tlic  lltii  of  November — Expenses  areaialed  at- 
(2  per  term  :  Board  is  .^l,*i'>  i>er  week.  We  are  gratified  at  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasinff  interest  on  the  subject  of  seminar  es  for  teachers.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
provide  our  sr^hools  with  competent  teachers. 


NOTICES. 


Popular  Exercises  in  English  composition,  by  R.  G.  Parker,  Principal  of 
the  Franklin  Grammar  School.  *  Ordo  ct  modus  omnia  breviora 
reddunt.'     Boston :  Lincoln  and  Edmands,  183*2.  pp.  1U8 

We  cannot  say  more  of  tliis  work  than  that  it  adopts  the  exercises  and  the  or- 
der which  Nature  dictates,  in  teacliingthe  manner  of  connecting  and  using  words. 
It  is.  m  fact,  a  practical  Grammar,  whicli  calls  the  pupil  to  observe  and  recollect 
how  words  are  used,  and  thus  discover  rules^  which  are  often  neither  understood 
or  remembered,  when  they  are  learned  by  role. 

The  author  commences  by  directing  the  pupil  to  write  sentences  includingr 
particular  words,  then  phrases ;  and  next  to  supply  blanks  in  phrases  with 
the  appropriate  words.  Transpositions,  variations,  and  translations,  are  then  re- 
quired to  correspond  in  form  to  a  given  model  sentence.  Definitions  by  circum- 
locution— analysis  and  synthesis  (»f  sentences — derivation — are  next  attended  to, 
and  the  pupil  is  led  on  by  easy  steps  to  every  form  of  speech,  and  every  variety  of 
rhetorical  figure.  It  is  singularly  correspondent  to  an  article  begtm  some  time 
since,  and  continued  in  the  present  number  of  this  work,  which  contains  speci- 
mens oftlie  p»*rtbrmances  of  children  in  these  various  ways,  it  is  precisely  the 
plan  (presented  systematically)  which  is  adopted  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
the  use  of  language,  and  whose  success  is  so  astonishing  to  all  who  see  it.  We 
have  seen  no  work,  which  seems  to  us  so  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher;  and  an 
aid  to  the  pupil. 


Peter  Parley's  method  of  telling  al)out  the  history  of  the  world  to  chil- 
dren.    Hartford :  F.  J.  Huntington,  183'2.  pp.  144. 

Another  member  of  a  family  of  books  so  well  known,  will  be  understood  from 
its  name.  The  style  and  manner  are  those  of  Peter  Parley.  The  history  com- 
mences with  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims;  and  more  than  half  the  book  is  occu- 
pied with  the  early  history  of  the  respective  states  of  our  country.  The  child  is 
then  led  to  Canada  on  one  side,  and  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  on  the  other  ; 
and  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  *  First  Steps  to  Geography,'  is 
carried  back  to  the  old  continent  and  its  early  history.  Instruction  is  certamly 
combined  witii  amusement  in  this,  as  in  otiier  books  of  Parley;  and  it  has  the 
defects  conmion  to  the  family.  They  are  certainly  in  advance  of  most  other 
hooks  for  children  in  many  points,  while  in  others,  there  is  gnat  nrrd  of  correction. 
We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  unnecessary  violations  of  truth  (such  as  *i  have 
been  in  K^ypt  myself)  which  we  think  it  is  always  unhappy  to  mingle  with  his- 
torical records,  in  books  for  children.  The  engravings  are  numerous,  and  gen- 
erallv,  well  selected 
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Waht  qr  Teachsrb.  ^ 

We  have  received  numerous  appUfl«tionfl  for  Teachers  in  schools,  espeoially  on  ^ 

the  manual  labor  plan,  to  which  we  l»ve  not  replied,  because  we  were  itnaoleio         '* 
give  any  informntion ;  and  we  did  not  wisli  to  subject   the  writers  to  farther 
postage.     It  will  not,  we  fear,  be  consistent  with  other  duties  to  atU.>mpt  this 
species  of  correspondence  ;  but  it  is  probable  tliat  particular  descriptions  for  the  Q 

advertising  columns,  addressed  to  the  publisher,  might  call  forth  tlie  necessary  ^  . 

information.  g|# 
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liadtactraiiUlahUowB«rark;  •a.MMnptwbiSi  we  belie 
^  nwt  ftU,  fiom  Um  ftst  UhU  M;  pk  OB  dETote  Uw  ti 
•—-  th»  tilirtMJh^tli)  mitHwnriBfccith  ocwip>lki„ 

KW  that  it  b  BOW  in  Ihe  hi»da  of  aa  ratmcwngbadUM 


pb^efthib  ayrtMi  ■■   to  tnnafatto  vntiv  tha 

r  tlw  popoM,  die  p^U  11  Siat  tu^tolSnnb 

iafil««r«,  wittootwiyHirtuaiBguwt;  aadtoHBMa 

^M  M  to  be  incapable  or  MotiiMt,  and  tbe  amk  M*alr 

JEb.    Aa  eooaaa  tbe  pefftotcannwid  oTtbe  ann  ii  Mqufd 

■I  baner  ii  allewed  to  nat  tin  put  neai  d»  dbow  oa  ttp 

—  lai^iit'  to  on  the  fhn  enn.    Bia  fingen  an  tbe«  nMied,  and  h« 

toa*ailH«BeIfafawir  woranama  in  wndarinf  hie  laWmnNn  ai^ 

JUMe  b  thrii  Arma.    Ba  aaqniiea  in  tUt  mode  a  Oeedoai  ani«eM> 

,11        _  rttd,  whieli  m  qoeilion  wbether  any  other  •; item  can  prodnce.     The 

1l      appKrarinn  ytftijpoMiw,mmt  then  b8  made  ax  mual,  by  carefultj  obaerring   and 

picUiiDg  tbs  fbims  of  letters,  and  adding  by  degrees  the  ornaments  of  pennuui- 

'  '.  .  ^^  ^a  rejoice  at  Ihe  appearuiceof  this  system  in  lliiicoaatry— in  put  aa  it  relievea 
f  '.i'''^  HI  ftom  a  responribiritj  wc  had  imposed  on  ourselTL-s  to  find  some  person  capa- 
^:  ,    Hk  of  Ibia  task,  to  whem  tfe  niifhtcomiait  the  most  recent  account  of  it,  which 

^     .     '  '%•  procured  for  (his  purpose.    Our  satiamctioif  does  not  arise  merely  troin  the 


it  will  be  a 


anal  experience  aa  pnn 


t-* 


^ve  of  more  important  benefits.  The  mechanical  labor  o 
ao  great, as  to  eihauatUie  body,  before  the  mind  was  weary,  a 
pain  in  the  chest.  During  a  residence  in  London,  he  took  twelve  lessoiia  fnan 
an  able  asaislant  of  Corstnirs.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  Ei  the  habit  of  tbe 
new  movtments,  or  to  chsnpe  his  hand  materially,  without  subsequent  practice, 
which  his  circnmstances  rendered  impracticable  ;  but  il  did  enable  Mm  to  write 
with  a  rnoilitr  and  comfort  which  he  never  did  bef<>re  ;  and  he  has  since  rarely 
felt  that  bodily  fatigue  consequent  upon  it,  which  was  formerly  the  uniform  resnlL 
So  far  03  he  has  been  able  to  e^tamiiie  the  work,  it  seems  to  contain  ■  faithfnl 
and  clear  account  of  the  syslem,  well  cxecaled  plates,  and  ample  directions.  He 
finds,  however,  one  important  exception. 

The  great  source  of  llie  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  Carstairian  sys- 
tem, was  in  the  position  lie  was  led  to  adopt,  and  which  ho  bos  uniformly  practiaed 
in  connection  with  this  .method.  Instead  of  '  supporting  tlie  body  on  the  left 
arm,  (p.  ^7,)  he  has  found  il  usentiai  to  lit  per/ectlij  rrtcl,  and  to  transfer  all  ex- 
ertion to  the  arm,  moving  it  to  (he  right  and  left,  without  suffering  the  body  to 
partake  in  any  depee  of  ila  motion.  He  avoids  tlie  evil  of  '  leaning  loo  bearil/ 
on  the  right  arm,'  by  tbe  VPry  simple  and  obvious  ojtpedicnt  of  using  a  Ubie  n 
low  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  elbow  when  he  sits  erect,  or  writing;  on  a  portfolio 
resting  on  the  I^,  and  sustained  by  the  left  hand,  never  allowing  himself  to  atoop 
forward :  and  he  finds  eren  this  last  method  far  less  fatigning  than  the  old  one.' 


-fi 
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Art.  I. — Critical  Observations  on  Murray's  Grammars. 

By  Goold  Browk. 

Principal  of  an  HngUsh  and  Classical  Jlcndevuj  in  Keio  York,  and  Author  of  th9 
Institutes  of  £ngUsh  Urammar,  the  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar,  ^h:, 

(Continued  from  page  56  k) 

It  is  said,  in  a  recent  culogium  on  Murray,  *  those  who  would  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  his  labors,  as  a  grammarian,  must  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of ///i  science,  as  he  found  it,  and  as  he  left  it.'  (The 
Friend^  vol.  III.  p.  33.)  This  I  have  endeavored  to  do.  And  my 
present  purpose  is,  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  few  facts  which  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  valuation  which  some  have 
made. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Murray  was  accused  of  plagiarism  by  Web- 
ster, he  trusted  to  have  fairly  protected  himself  from  tlie  renewal  of  any 
such  charge,  by  the  general  acknowledgement  which  he  had  made, 
that  his  work  was  professedly  a  compilation,  and  that  originality  be- 
longed to  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  I  do  not  shake  the  ground  of  this 
trust,  to  show  that  any  charge  of  such  a  nature  could  be  sustained 
against  him.  His  ajxilogy,  if  any  one  will  have- it  so,  may  still  be  held 
as  valid  protection  from  all  that  he  feared  when  he  framed  it.  So  let 
it  be.  But  if  so  it  is,  how  can  Murray  have  done  much  for  the  sci- 
ence of  grammar?  And  how  can  the  value  of  his  labors  have  been 
modestly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  bestowed  upon  him  the  high- 
est praise  of  grammatical  authorship  1  Or  how  can  this  forced  and 
tardy  recognition  of  his  obligations  to  his  predecessors,  be  now  as- 
cribed to  an  extreme  of  modesty — to  *  his  exemplary  dilTidence  of  his 
own  merits  V  The  acknowledgement  on  which  he  thus  relies,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  made,  till  his  grammar  had  gone  tiirough  sev- 
eral editions.  It  was  then  inserted  in  his  preface,  in  the  following 
plausible,  but  rather  sopliistical  terms  : 

^Inaworh  icftich  professes  itself  to  he  a  compilation ^  and  which, 
from  the  nature  and  design  qfity  must  consist  chiefly  of  materials  se- 
lected from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  scar  celt/  necessary  to  apologise 
for  the  use  which  the  Compiler  has  made  of  his  predecessors'  labors  ; 
or  for  omitting  to  insert  their  names.  From  the  alterations  which 
have  been  frequently  made  in  the  sentiments  and  the  language,  to 
suit  the  connection,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  purposes  for 
v^hich  they  are  introduced  ;  and,  in  many  instances, yro///  the  uncer- 
tainty to  whom  the  passages  originally  belonged,  the  insertion 
of  names  could  seldom  be  made  with  propriety.  But  if  this  could 
have  been  generally  done,  a  work  of  this  nature  would  derive  no  ad' 
vantage  from  it,  equal  to  the  inconvenience  of  crowding  the  pages 
witli  a  repetition  of  names  and  references.    It  is,  however,  proper  to 

OG 
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acknowledge,  in  general  terms,  that  the  authors  to  whom  the  gram- 
matical part  of  tills  compilation  is  principally  indebted  for  its  mate- 
rials, are  Harris,  Johnson,  Lovvth,  Priestly,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walk- 
er, and  Coote.  The  rules  and  observations  respecting  perspicuity, 
&c.  are  chiefly  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Blair  and  Campbell.' — 
(Murray's  Grammar,  p.  5.) 

It  is  iicre  suggested  that  Murray's  Grammar  is  a  compilation  ;  and 
80  far  forth  as  it  is  so,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  its  authorship 
belongs  not  to  him,  but  to  others.  For  we  can  find  no  diflicul- 
ty  in  admitting,  that  a  compilation,  *  from  the  nature  and  design  of  it, 
must  consist  chief y  ' — nay,  wholly  ,  *  of  materials  selected  from  the 
writings  of  others.'  But  what  able  grammarian  would  ever,  willingly, 
throw  himself  upon  the  horns  of  such  a  dilemma  as  this  ?  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  for  the  *  nature  and  design  '  of  a  hooky  whatever  they  may 
be,  the  author  alone  is  answerable  ?  But  the  nature  and  design  of 
grammar  are  no  less  repugnant  to  the  strain  of  the  foregoing  apology, 
than  to  the  vast  number  of  errors  and  defects  which  were  overlooked 
by  Murray,  in  his  work  of  compilation.  It  is  the  express  purpose  of 
this  practical  science,  to  enable  a  man  to  write  well  himself  And  it  is 
not  true,  that  a  good  grammar  must  needs  be,  in  any  great  degree,  if  at 
all,  a  compilation.  Originality  is  as  much  to  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  as  in  a  new  map  or  chart.  A  delineation  from  new  sur- 
veys Is  not  the  less  original,  because  the  same  region  had  been  sketch- 
ed before.  And  how  can  he  be  the  ablest  of  surveyors,  who,  through 
lack  of  skill  or  industry,  does  little  more  than  transcribe  the  field-notes 
and  copy  tlie  projections  of  his  predecessors  ?  How  can  we  account 
it  a  mark  of  *  candor  ,^  when  such  a  onti  tolls  us,  in  order  to  protect  his 
honor,  that  '  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  use  which  he 
has  made  of  his  predcce^j.^ors'  labors,  or  for  omitting  to  mention  their 
names  \ '  How  can  we  yield  assent  when  such  a  one  tells  us,  *  ho  has 
perhaps,  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  uftliis 
nature  l '  Shall  we  take  for  s^rantod  all  that  this  clever  man  says,  iiuroly 
because  we  know  he  was  disinterested,  and  because  we  boliuvc  it  was 
his  wish  and  intention,  to  do  good  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  o.*-- 
rors  of  his  performance,  and  accede  to  everything  which  may  be  said 
in  its  prai?e,  merely  because  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  do  so  ? 

A  literary  journal  of  resent  date,  contains  an  article  favorahio  to 
Murray,  in  which  the  acknowledgement  quoted  above,  was  acconijta- 
nled  with  the  following  statement  and  opinion  : — *  His  L'raminar  u  as 
originally  compiled  for  the  use  of  a  few  teachers  in  a  neiirliborin:j 
school  ;  and  he  scarcely  considered  it  as  entitling  him  to  a  IiI^Imt 
rank  than  that  of  a  mere  compiler  ;  and  the  general  acknowledirc- 
ment  thus  made  in  the  preface,  was  all  that  was  reqiilrcd,  or  that 
could  fairly  be  asked  by  the  most  scrupulous.'  {The  rriuul,  vol.  III. 
p.  33.)  Supposing  that  he  liimsclf  best  knew  how  much  and  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  I  have  not  ventured,  In  my  remarks  ujion  hi« 
acknowledgement,  to  suggest  that,  for  the  immunity  which  he  ^\  i>hod 
to  secure,  any  further  concession  was  required  ;  but  when  his  claims 
to  great  merit  as  an  author  have  been  urged  by  his  friends,  I  could 
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not  but  regard  it  as  very  unfortunate  for  their  argument,  that  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  so  much. 

To  many,  however,  the  inquiry  which  I  have  thus  far  pursued,  may 
have  seemed  of  very  little  importance.  The  history  of  Enghsh  Gram- 
mar, though  absolutely  necessary  to  any  just  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  our  grammarians,  has  hitherto  engaged  but  very  little  at- 
tention, and  is  consequently  almost  wliolly  unknown  even  to  the  learn- 
ed. The  subject,  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  school  manuals, 
has  never  been  deemed  worthy  of  much  investigation.  Hence,  upon 
no  common  branch  of  learning,  has  the  public  mind  been  more  abused 
by  hasty  and  worthless  book  making,  than  upon  this. 

I  have  suggested  that,  in  originality  and  critical  skill,  Murray  fell 
far  below  most  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  confesses  *  the  grammatical 
part  of  his  compilation  is  principally  indebted  for  its  materials.'  But  I 
do  not  say,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  school  instruction,  liis  grammars 
arc  not,  on  the  whole,  better  than  most,  or  even  all,  that  preceded 
them.  To  grant  them  tliis  superiority,  is,  however,  to  yield  th«m  lit- 
tle praise  ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  their  publication  was 
even  reprehensible.  Was  Murray  displeased  with  the  use  which  other 
men  had  made  of  his  selection,  merely  because  none  of  them  had 
made  any  '  degree  of  improvement  in  the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the 
understanding,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  learners  ?  '  Had  there 
been,  among  the  many  pretended  improvements  of  this  system,  some 
grammar  really  preferable  to  his,  would  he  have  exempted  it  from  the 
censure  which  he  pronounced  on  all  those  which  he  saw  ?  It  would 
have  been  as  unreasonable  and  foolish  to  expect  this  from  the  abused 
compiler,  as  to  look  for  praiseworthy  authorship  in  a  work  which 
could  make  no  higher  pretension.  No  man  professing  to  have  copied 
and  improved  Murray,  can  rationally  be  supposed  to  have  greatly 
excelled  him ;  for  to  pretend  to  have  produced  an  improved  copy  of  a 
compilation,  is  to  claim  a  sort  of  authorship  even  inferior  to  his,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  any  man  who  is  able  to  prescribe  and  elucidate 
the  principles  of  English  grammar. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention,  to  set  at  nought,  without  discrim- 
ination, the  works  of  all  other  English  grammarians,  or  even  to  allege 
against  any  of  them,  anything  which  cannot  easily  be  placed  beyond 
dispute.  They  have  had  their  use  and  their  reward.  The  influence  of 
some  of  them  has  been  highly  favorable  to  our  literature ;  and  doubtless, 
our  language  is  now  both  spoken  and  written  more  accurately  than  it 
was,  before  its  grammar  was  taught  in  our  schools.  Yet,  taken  upon 
their  own  ground,  and  tried  by  their  own  principles,  this  class  of  writers 
are  chargeable  with  many  faults.  Something  has  been  done  ;  but  that 
man  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  subject,  who  imagined  that  all  has 
been  effected  '  that  could  reasonably  be  expected '  of  an  able  and 
industrious  grammarian.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  yet  need  enough 
of  a  grammar  more  complete  and  more  accurate  than  either  Murray's 
or  any  of  the  compends  of  it ;    for  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  al- 
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most  every  rule  laid  down  in  the  book  for  the  observance  of  the  learn- 
er, was  repeatedly  violated  by  the  hand  of  the  master :  nor  is  there 
among  all  those  who  have  since  abridged  or  modified  ihe  work,  an 
abler  grammarian  than  he  who  compiled  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  very  frequently  even  gross  and  palpable  blunders,  committed  by 
Murray  or  his  predecessors,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  these  sec- 
ond-hand grammarians. 

All  praise  of  excellence  must  needs  be  comparative,  because  the 
thing  itself  is  so.  To  excel  in  grammar,  is  but  to  know  better  than  oth- 
ers wherein  grammatical  excellence  consists.  Hence,  there  is  no  fixed 
point  of  perfection  beyond  which  such  learning  may  not  be  carried. 
The  limit  to  improvement  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  inducements  to  exert  them 
upon  a  theme  so  humble  and  so  uninviting.  '  A  whole  life,'  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  *  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient.'  (Prcf.  io  Die.)  Who  then  can 
be  su  blinded  and  prejudiced  as  to  suppose,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  I  have  exhibited,  that  either  in  the  publications  of  Murray ,  or 
among  the  still  hastier  modifications  of  them  by  other  hands,  Ave  have 
any  such  work  as  deserves  to  be  made  a  permanent  standard  of  in- 
struction in  English  grammar? 

But  Murray's  grammatical  works,  being  at  once  extolled  in  the  Re- 
views, and  made  common  stock  in  trade — being  published  both  in 
England  and  in  America  by  booksellers  of  the  most  extensive  corres- 
pondence, and  highly  commended  even  by  those  who  were  most  in- 
terestod  in  the  sale  of  them — hvavobccn  eminently  successful  with  the 
public  ;  and,  in  tlic  opinion  of  the  world,  success  is  the  ^troiiuc*^!  prrx)f 
of  merit.  Nor  has  the  force  of  this  argument  been  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  written  in  aid  of  his  popularity.  It  is  the  strong 
point  inmost  of  the  connnendalions  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
Murray  as  a  <rrammarian.  His  American  ])ui)lish(^rs  printed  wiili 
the  worlv  in  ISI*2,  an  advertisement,  from  which  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : — 

*  In  constM|uencc  of  the  merits  of  the  Grammar,  as  it  came  in  jwritif 
from  the  pen  of  tlie  author,  about  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  Ahridir- 
ment,  and  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  Larjje  Grammar,  arc  sold  an- 
nually. TlKi  former,  in  the  short  period  of  eleven  years,  has  [)assecl 
throuLfh  twenty-one  (;ditions  in  l''nirland,  and  perhaps  twice  that  nuin- 
brr  in  America  ;  the  latter,  tweiitv  editions  in  lOiiLdand.  and  about 
thirty  m  /\ni(^rica.  Murray's  Grammar  is  ado])ted  in  nearly  all  the 
colleiies  and  other  seminaries  of  education,  in  botli  countries,  as  the 
ST.\Ni>AKi).  I'iVery  Knirlish  critic  and  reviewer  who  has  mentioned 
it,  has  n^presented  it  as  the  best  extant.  Is  it  a  \'vM  matter  for  Amer- 
ican teachers  to  alter  snch  a  work  i ' 

A  receiit  enlouist  of  Mnrray  computes  that  *  at  lea>t  five  millions 
of  copies  of  his  various  sclionl-books  have  been  printed;'  particularlv 
connnends  him  lor  hi-?  *  candor  an«l  liberality  towards  rival  authors'' 
avers  that  '  he  went  on,  examininir  an<l  correctinir  his  frraminar, 
through  all  it:?  forty   editions,  till  he  hiouirht  it  to  a  deirrec  of  pcrfec- 
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tion  whicii  will  render  it  as  permanent  as  tlic  English  language  iucff ;' 
cciisiirc4  (and  not  without  reason)  the  '  prcfumption'  ot  tho^  '  super- 
ficial critics '  who  hnvc  attempted  to  amend  tlie  work,  and  to  uisurp 
his  honors ;  and,  regarding  the  compiler's  crinfcssion  iii  iiu  indebted- 
ness to  others,  hut  as  a  mark  or  '  his  exemplary  diliidi::iCD  iif  his  own 
merits,'  adds,  (in  very  had  English,)  '  Perhaps  tiu'io  never  was  an 
author  whose  success  mid  Tame  were  more  uanzji-^ited  by  himself  than 
Linilky  Slanai/.'    ( The  Friend,  vol.  iii.  p.  33.) 

For  the  private  virtues  or  Murray,  I  entertain  as  cordial  a  rrspect 
as  any  other  man.  Nothing  is  arjrucd  against  these,  even  il'it  Lo 
proved  that  causes  independent  of  literary  merit  have  given  him  hia 
great  and  unexpected  lame  as  a  grammarian.  And  it  is  not  intend- 
ed by  this  exposition,  to  impute  to  him  a;iything  more  or  less  than 
what  his  own  words  plainly  imply ;  except  those  inaccuracies  and  tlC' 
lictencies  ivliich  still  disgrace  hia  work  as  a  literary  performance,  and 
which,  of  course,  he  did  not  discover.  lie  himself  knew  that  he  liad 
not  brought  the  iKmk  to  such  pcilcctiou  an  has  been  ascribed  to  it; 
for,  by  way  of  a[>ology  for  his  Ireiguent  altRrations,  he  says,  '  works  of 
this  nature  admit  of  repeated  improvcmcnis ;  and  arc,  pcrliap!<,  never 
complete.' 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  how  great  an  extent  this  writer,  in  liis 
diRt Tent  editions,  varied  hia  instructions  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  English  grammar.  For  instance  :  it  was  not  till 
after  '  an  examination  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  extensive  and 
increasing  demand  for  the  grammar,'  that  lie  found  out,  '  that  the 
nouns  of  our  language  are  entitled  to  an  oOJrctivc  rosr.'  He  had 
before  ascribed  to  tliem  but  two  cases.  Again  ;  in  his  early  editions, 
he  taught  that  our  verbs  have,  in  tlio  subjunctive  mood,  six  tenses,  all 
dilfering  in  fonnfrom  tht  indie atiec.  lie  at\erwards  renounced  this 
doctrine,  and  ran  plill  more  absurdly  into  another  extreme ;  declaring 
the  subjunctive  to  be  exactly  like  the  indicative,  except  in  the  present 
tense,  and  yet  that  both  tlie  indicative  and  the  potential  *  may  br.  tnrit' 
ed  into  tlic  sidgimrtine  '  by  prefixing  an  if;  thus  giving  us  a  Rchemc 
of  conjugation,  which  at  once  confounds  ilio  moods  by  converting  one 
into  another,  and  overwhelms  the  learner  by  the  multiplicity  into 
which  it  runs.  According  lo  bis  present  plan,  an  English  verb, 
with  a  single  conjunction,  usually  makes  thirty,  oflen  makes  sirty, 
and  sometimes  makes  ninety  dilTerent  phrases,  in  the  pluperfect  tense 
of  the  subjunctive  mood — a  ten^e  which  most  grammarians  reject  as 
needless! 

There  has  been  in  the  public  mind  so  strong  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  the  works  of  Murray,  that  many  seem  to  suppose  it  cau 
scarcely  be  possible  for  any  man  to  make  a  better  gramni.ir  than  his, 
without  being  particularly  indebted  to  liim.  My  arguments  are  de- 
signed  to  sliow,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  that  a  better  grammar  is 
both  possible  and  desirable,  but  that  no  man  can  )>c  supposed  tu  have 
produced  it,  who  acknowledges  himself  urder  any  such  obligation. 

I  shall  now,  in  further  confirmation  of  what  has  been  broadly 
alleged,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  i^ome  of  the  principal  faults  of  this 
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popular  system  of  grammar.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  trust  I  shall  show 
no  disposition  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism,  or  to  construe 
into  a  fault,  anything  which  is  not  really  objectionable.  If  there  are 
other  grammars  which  exhibit  the  same  errors  and  defects,  let 
them  abide  the  same  censure.  What  I  shall  here  notice  will  be  but 
a  small  specimen  of  those  which  are  still  found  in  the  '  corrected  and 
improved '  works  of  Murray.  It  Avill  be  remembered,  that  upon  the 
doctrines  of  this  writer  I  have  bestowed  some  general  commendation; 
but  the  manner  in  which  those  doctrines  are  delivered,  appears  to  me 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  any  man  professing  to  be  a  tolerable  gram- 
marian. 

Particular  Defects. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  this  system  of  grammar  is,  that  it  is 
botli  miserably  deficient  in  respect  to  definitions,  and  almost  always 
inaccurate  in  those  wiiich  are  attempted.  The  importance  of  giving 
correct  definitions  to  the  terms  of  this  art,  has  never  been  duly  appre- 
ciated. The  shortest  and  most  successful  way  of  teaching  the  young 
mind  to  distinguish  things  according  to  their  proper  differences,  and 
to  name  or  describe  them  aright,  is,  to  tell  in  direct  terms  what  they 
severally  are.  Cicero  intimates  that  all  instruction  appealing  to  rea- 
son ought  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  Omnis  qiue  a  rationc  suscipiiur 
instltutio,  debet  a  definitionc  projicisci^  ut  intelUgatur  quid  sit  id  de 
quo  dibjmtctur.  If  a  person  cannot  tell  what  a  thing  is,  it  is  com- 
monly considered  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that  he  does  not  know. 
Will  any  grammarian  say,  *  I  know  well  enough  what  the  tiling  is, 
but  I  cannot  tell?  '  Yet,  judged  by  this  coinnion  principle,  the  antiiors 
of  our  Knglish  graiiiinars  may  be  charged  witli  gn^at  i^rnoranci.'.  or 
great  indistinctness  of  a|)prehension,  in  relation  to  the  tiling,"^  which 
constitute  the  very  elements  of  the  science  which  they  profe.'^s  to 
teach. 

Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  a  man  of  letters,  to  bo  unable  to  loll  what  a 
letter  is .'  Yet,  to  say,  with  Lowth,  Murray,  and  a  hundred  others, 
that  *  A  letter  is  the  first  principle^  or  lin^t  part^  of  a  word,  is  to 
utter  what  is  neither  good  Enirlish  nor  true  doctrine.  For,  in  this 
sentence,  the  two  articles  a  and  the  arc  inconsi.stent  with  eacli  other. 
The  first  litter  of  a  word  may  be  called  the  Jirst  principle^  but  no 
other  can.  ^  A  Ifttrr^  is  no  particular  letter,  and  therefore  no  partic- 
ular principle  ;  and  if  we  ])lace  it  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  t/ir  fa.^t 
princi|)Ie  of  it,  and  not  the.  first.  A  is  a  little  word,  but  it  here  jno- 
duces  a  very  great  error  in  the  c'xpre»ion.  This  miiiht  have  been 
avjided  by  sayinir,  '  ljitt(rs  are  the  fjr>t  principles,  or  least  ])artP,  of 
words.'  iUit  still  the  deliniiion  would  not  be  true,  nor  would  it 
answer  tlie  question.  What  is  ;i  letter?  According  to  another  errone- 
ous definition  given  by  these  same  gentlemen,  '  irords  are  articulate 
sounds,  used  by  connnon  consent,  as  si^jns  of  our  idtas.'  Hut  letters 
are  no  principles  or  parts  o['  snuuds  at  all,  nor  are  they  ahvavs  princi- 
ples or  parts  o{  words  :  we  sometimes  write  what  i.«?  not  a  word.  The 
ilefinitions  are  both  false  ;  and,  taken  together,  thev  involve  the  ab? ui- 
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dity  of  dividing  things  acknowledged  to  be  indivisible.  In  utter- 
ance, we  cannot  divide  the  consonants  irom  their  vowels ;  on  paper^ 
we  can.  Hence,  the  least  parts  of  written  language  are  Utters^  but 
the  least  parts  of  spoken  language  arc  syllables ^  and  not  letters. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  these  prime  elc^ 
ments  of  grammar,  these  teachers  overlook  all  written  language; 
whereas  the  very  science  itself  took  its  origin,  name,  and  nature, 
from  the  invention  and  practice  of  writing,  and  lias,  consequently,  no 
bearing  upon  any  dialect  which  has  not  been  written.  Their  defini- 
tions absurdly  resolve  letters,  vowels,  consonants,  syllables,  and  words, 
all  into  sounds ;  as  if  none  of  these  things  had  any  existence  on  pajxir, 
or  any  significance  to  those  who  read  in  silence.  Hence,  their  defini- 
tions of  all  these  elements  are  palpably  false.  Indeed,  1  am  safe  in 
saying  that  there  is  scarcely  a  good  definition  in  Murray's  whole 
system  of  grammar. 

Examples :  '  A  vowel  is  an  articulate  sound  which  can  be  perfectly 
uttered  by  itself ' — *  A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound  which  caimot 
be  perfectly  uttered  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel.'  Every  letter  is  either 
a  vowel  or  a  consonant;  hence,  according  to  these  definitions,  all  the 
letters  are  nrtirulate  sounds.  And  if  so,  what  is  a  silent  letter?  It  is 
a  silent  articulate  sound!  Again:  ask  the  student  of  Murray  ;  What 
is  a  triphthong  ?  lie  answers,  *  A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels, 
pronounced  in  like  manner  ! ' 

It  is  often  much  easier  to  make  some  loose  observation  upon  what 
is  meant  by  a  particular  word  or  term  in  science,  than  to  frame  a 
faultless  definition  o^the  thing  to  which  the  term  applies.  Because 
it  is  easier  to  refer  to  some  of  the  relations,  qualities,  offices,  or  attri- 
butes of  things,  than  to  discern  wherein  their  essence  consists,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  directly  and  clearly  what  they  are.  Scientific  defini- 
tions are  of  things,  and  not  of  icords,  taken  merely  as  words ;  and  in 
the  science  of  grammar,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  exj)lanalion 
of  this  sort  should  be,  as  Quinlilian  would  have  it,  *  lucidn  ct  ^uccinrta 
rei  description  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  the  thiiiir.  In  respect 
to  form,  it  should  be  a  direct  answer  to  the  ([uestion.  What  is  such  or 
such  athing  ?  In  respect  to  its  extent,  it  nmst  with  equal  exactness  in- 
clude everything  which  comes  under  the  name,  and  exclude  every- 
thing which  does  not  come  under  the  name.  For,  a  perfect  definition 
of  anything  or  class  of  things,  is  such  a  description  of  it,  as  distin- 
guishes that  entire  thing  or  class  from  everything  else  in  nature. 

Those  persons  who  take  everything  upon  trust,  and  who  learn  and 
teach  mechanically,  often  become  so  habitually  familiar  with  certain 
forms  of  expression,  that,  be  their  absurdity  what  it  may,  they  can 
neither  discover  nor  suspect  any  error  in  them.  It  is  also  \ery  natu- 
ral even  for  minds  more  independent  and  acute,  to  regard  with  some 
reverence  whatever  was  gravely  impressed  upon  ihfin  in  cliildliond. 
Hence,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  all  school  brK^ks,  cwu  tlio 
most  elementary,  proceed  from  skilful  hands;  and  that  Jioncst  criti- 
cism be  allowed  to  speak  in  plain  language,  till  great  success  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  the  labors  of  those  men  who  know  well  what  f  liey 
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nt,  I  BD^  confltrainc 


lethBimaginaiioif^sonie,  the  appearance  of  a  derornied  and 
Iwtrf  unbfig  the  liberal  arts.  Treatises  are  multiplied  alaiodt 
llUj,  but  atill  the  old  errors  survive.  Names  are  rapidly  sdd' 
_  wlut  cS  authors,  while  little  or  nothing  is  done  for  ihe  soi> 
lipaB^  i  will  Mt  prelenil  lo  be  accjuainlod  4ntb  every  detinitiM  and 
war  which  faaii  been  publi^d  on  the  subject,  hut  if  I  do  not  mis- 
jttdge<|Wrrioe  too  humble  for  boasting.  I  have  ni>seir  framed  a  great- 
•tfaWN|||f*<Bf  tie  wooes  than  all  other  English  grammarians  together. 
4i|d  Mia  Cbw  of  them  Iiav«,  since  their  publication  in  182^,  been 
to  a  place  in  other  grammars  than  my  own.  This  is  in 
J  with  the  authorship  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ; 
Dfltrained  to  aay,  it  aJTords  no  proof  that  they  were  iicll 
Written.  If  it  did,  the  definitions  and  rulea  in  Murray's  granmv 
jMm  ollftliubtetlly  be  thought  the  most  correct  that  ever  hare  b««l 
'  rfy°Pi  tboy  have  been  more  fj-equenlly  copied  than  any  uttiers.  Bat 
Plbite  ventnted  to  say  of  the  former,  there  is  scarcely  a  faultless  on« 
•ifaoog  UiBlii  ill ;  and  this  assertion  must  not  be  hazarded  n-iihout 

>*Fo  eibibit  ben  cII%nT«]r's  definitioAdtitb  criticlsnu  opoB  them, 

wqold  b»impraetic«blfl.  We  moat,  *M4||iyBl  content  to  take  «  JW 

,   u'anin)de.    And,tbKtI  maj  notbeaea^pftof  tn  uofxir BeleetioQ. 

J  ..  lifiU  fint  take  some  of  them  in  e  aeriee.    Let  na  thenfare,  oonai4er, 

.  in  &ehr  «der,  his  drfnitions  of  the  nine  parti  of  apeech ; — fbci  eaOt 

ing  the  participle  a  verb,  he  reduces  the  aortsofworda  to  that  number. 

And  though  not  one  of  his  nine  delinif  iona  now  stands  as  it  did  in  his 

early  editions,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  that  not  one  of  them  is  now,  if  it 

ever  has  been,  expressed  grammatically. 

1.  '  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives,  lo  point  them  out, 
and  to  show  how  far  their  signiiication  extends.'  Thia  is  obscure. 
In  what  manner,  or  in  what  respect,  does  an  article  paint  out  sub* 
atantiraa  t  To  point  them  out  as  such,  seems  at  first  view  to  be  the 
aDthor*!  meaning  ;  but  he  says  soon  after, '  ^  or  on  is  used  in  a  vague 

•  aense,  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  a  kind  ;  as,  give  me  a  book.' 
Now,  to  point  out  nouns  among  the  parts  of  speech,  and  to  point  out 
particular  things  among  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  very  difierent 
matters  ;  and  which  of  these  is  the  purpose  br  which  aiticlea  ere 
used,  according  to  Murray  ? 

2.  '  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  anything  that  exists,  or 
oftehick  we  have  any  notion.'  According  to  his  own  syntax,  this  is 
wrong ;  for  he  suggests,  that  when  two  or  more  relative  dausei  refer 
to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  pronoun  sliouid  be  used  in  eacb. 
The  fdle  is  right ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  have  said,  '  A  substan- 
tive or  noun  is  the  name  of  anything  tohich  exists,  or  of  toiiek  itm 
bare  any  notion.' 

3    '  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  sobstantive,  to  eqtiett  its 

qaality.'    Here  we  have  the  choice  of  two  meanings,  but  neither  of 

IS  according  to  truth.    It  seems  doubtful,  whether '  its  qualtty ' 
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qaal 
dien 
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M  the  at^eetioe's  quality,  or  tb»'  mbstanlive'i  ;  but,  in  either  nnW, 
dn  phrue  ii  false ;  for  aa  adjeclire  is  added  to  a  noun,  not  to  exprea; 
ui]r  qoalitj  either  of  (he  adjectira  or  of  the  moud,  but  to  express  some 
qnslitj  of  the  tMng  sigtti^ed  by  the  junm. 

•  ^  '  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too 
/nqueiit  repetition  of  the  same  word.'  The  latter  part  of  (hb  sen- 
Wnoe  is  needless,  and  oootains  several  errors.  The  verb  avoid  ia  cei^ 
tainly  very  ill-chosen  ;  the  article  the  is  .misemployed  for  a  ;  and  the 
phrase, '  the  same  toord,'  may  apply  to  the  pronoun  itself.  In  saying,  */ 
vame,  /saw, /conquered,'- there  is  aa  frequent  a  repetition  of  tAe  lame 
wrdoB  in  saying, '  Casar  came,  Cmsar  taui,  CiBiar  conquered.  *  If 
the  latter  part  of  this  detinition  must  be  retained,  the  whole  should  be 
written  thus  :  '  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  u^ed  instead  of  a  noun,  to  ^re- 
veiU  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  if.' 

S.  '  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  he,  to  do,  or  to  suffer.' 
A  verb  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  its  making  sense  with 
any  of  the  personal  pronouns,  or  the  word  to  before  it.'  It  is  confess- 
edly difGcull  to  give  a  perfect  definition  of  a  verb  ;  and  if,  with  Murray, 
we  will  have  the  participles  to  be  verbs,  there  must  be  no  small  dif- 
ficulty in  forming  one  that  nhall  be  tolerable.  Against  the  foregoing 
old  explanation,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  phrase  to  safer,  being 
DOW  understood  in  a  morelliaiied  sense  than  formerly,  does  not  well 
express  the  nature  or  import  of  a  passive  verb.  Children  cannot  read- 
ily understand  how  everything  that  is  in  any  way  acted  upon, 
may  be  said  to  suffer.  The  note  added  by  Murray  would  prove 
the  participle  not  to  be  included  in  this  part  of  speech,  and  thus  con- 
tradict his  scheme.  It  is  also  objectionable  in  respect  to  its  phrase-  j 
ology.  The  phrase  '  by  its  making  sense,'  is  bad  English  ;  for  '  its 
making'  supposes  making  to  be  a  noun,  and  '  making  sense  '  supposes 
it  to  be  an  active  participle.  But  Dr.  Lowth  says, '  Ijet  it  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  abide  by  its  own  construction.'  Nay,  the  author 
himself,  though  he  therein  contradicts  another  note  of  his  own,  cau- 
IJona  the  learner  against  treating  words  in  ing,  '  as  if  they  were 
of  an  amphibious  species,  partly  nouns  and  partly  verbs.' 

6.  '  An  Adverbis  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an  adjectire,  and 
sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to  express  some  quality  ox  circumstance 
respecting  it.'  This  definition  contains  many  errors,  some  of  which 
■re  gross  blunders. 

fSrst,  if  '  An  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech,'  any  and  every  adverb  ia 
a  part  of  speech  ;  then,  how  many  parts  of  speech  are  there?  See- 
mdly,  the  word  'joined,'  is  not  well  chosen ;  for  the  adverb  fs  very 
rarely  joined  to  the  word  to  which  it  relates,  Thirdly,  the  word '  and  ' 
■honid  be  or ;  because  no  adverb  is  ever  added  to  all  these  parts  of 
speech  at  once.  Fourthly,  the  word  '  sometimes,'  should  be  omitted ; 
becauie  it  is  needless,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  only  conjunctioD 
which-  will  make  the  definition  true.  Fifthly,  the  word  '  quality  ' 
is  wrong  ;  for  adverbs  never  express  qualities  as  such.  Sixthly,  the. 
'  aremKsttmces  '  which  we  express  by  adverbs  never  belong  to  the 
vwA,  uthisdefiDitiofi  Bvera,  but  to  the  actions  ot  quaStiet  which  tba 
67 
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words  signify.  Lastly,  the  pronoun  'it,'  according  to  Murray's  secoiul 
rule  of  syntax,  ought  lo  be  tfieia,  and  so  il  stands  in  his  early  editiont. 
But  if  onrf  be  chungod  to  or,  (as  I  have  said  it  should  be,)  the  pro- 
noun it  will  be^iglit- 

7.  '  Prepositions  serve  lo  connect  words  with  one  axotktr,  and  b> 
■how  the  relation  brtwtcn  them.'  This  is  not  a  detinition,  as  it  ought 
lo  have  been  ;  nor  does  it  at  all  distinguish  the  preposition  froDa  the 
conjuDclioD.  It  does  not  reach  the  thing  iu  queatioo.  Besides,  il 
contains  an  actual  solecism  in  the  espreaaion.  The  word  '  betwren  ' 
implies  but  two  things  ;  and  the  phrase  '  one  another'  is  not  applica- 
ble where  there  are  but  two.  It  should  be,  '  to  connect  words  with 
tacb  otlwr,  and  to  show  Ihc  relation  between  tfaeni ' — or  else, '  to  con- 
nect words  with  one  another,  and  to  show  the  relations  among  them.' 
But  the  latter  mode  of  expression  would  not  apply  to  prepositions  cou- 
aidered  severally,  but  only  to  the  whole  class. 

8.  '  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  thai  ia  chiefly  used  to  con- 
nect sentences  ;  bo  as,  out  of  tivo  or  mote  sentences,  to  make  but 
one  ;  it  Bomctimes  connects  only  words.'  Here  are  four  tinea,  awk- 
wardly and  loosely  strung  together  ;  and  all  that  ia  said  in  them 
might  be  expressed  in  a  line  and  a  half.  But  verbosity  and  want  of 
unity  arc  not  the  worst  faults  of  the  sentence.  A  conjunction  is  not 
apart  of  speech  ;  because  a  conjunction  is  one  conjunction,  and  a 
part  of  speech  b  a  whole  class  or  sort  of  worda.  A  similar  error  was 
noticed  in  Murray's  definition  of  an  adverb. 

9.  '  Interjections  ate  words  thrown  in  bttwem  (Ac  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence, to  express  the  psBsiona  or  emotions  of  the  speaker  :  as,  O  virtue 
how  aniinble  ihou  art!'  Tills  definition  is  false,  and  directly  con- 
tradicted by  the  example.  Interjections  are  very  rarely  '  thrown  in 
between  the  parts  of  a  sentence.'  They  more  frequendy  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  than  any  where  else ;  and,  in  such  caaea,  they 
do  not  come  under  this  narrow  definition.  Interjections  indicate 
emotions,  hut  they  can  hardly  he  said  to  '  express '  them ;  nor  are 
they  less  indicative  of  the  emotions  of  the  leriter,  than  of  those  'of  tb* 

1  haw  thus  exbfbitcd,  with  all  intentional  fairness  of  criticism,  the 
entire  series  of  thcae  nine  primary  definitions  i  and  the  reader  may 
judge  whctbet  l^ey  sustain  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  book,  or  co^im  the  allegations  which  I  have  made  against  it. 

Again:  The  author  tells  us,  '  There  is  no  neceaaary  connection 
between  words  and  ideaa.  The  association  between  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  is  purely  arbitrary.'  Yet,  in  hia  own  definitions 
and  explanations,  he  very  frequently  confounds  these  very  things 
which  he  declares  not  even  to  have  a  necessary  coanection.  Thus 
he  speaks  of  the  articles,  first,  as  '  used  to  point  out  nouns,  and  to 
limit  their  signif  cation;'  then,  as  used  '  to  point  out  one  single  thing 
of  a  kind ; '  then  again,  to  limit  nouns  :  '  A  substantive  without  any 
article  to  limit  it,  ia  generally  taken  in  its  widest  sense.'  But  articles 
do  not  limit  nouns;  they  'point  them  out,  and  limit  their  significa- 
tion.'    A  similar  error  I  have  already  noticed  ia  hia  definition  of  an 
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adjective.  One  or  two  otheis  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  the  following 
sentence ;  which  is  moreover  obscure,  or  rather  palpably  absurd : 
.  '  To  substantive B  belong  gender,  number,  and  case ;  and  Ikey  are  all 
oftbe  third  person  when  spoken  of,  and  of  the  second  person  teiUii 
fgokm.  to.'  Who,  but  a  child  taught  by  this  grammar,  would  ever 
think  of  speaking  to  a  nounf  or,  that  a  noun  of  the  second  person 
could  adt  be  tpoken  off  or,  that  a  noun  cannot  be  put  in  ihe^rst 
person,  so  as  to  agree  with  /or  lee?  Murray  himself  once  taught  that 
'  Pronoana  must  always  agree  with  their  sniecedenls,  and  the  nouns 
for  which  they  stand,  tn  gender,  number,  and  person;'  and  he  de- 
parted from  a  true  and  important  principle,  when  he  altered  his  rule. 
But  I  have  said  that  the  sentence  above  is  obscure,  or  its  meaning 
absurd.  What  does  the  pronoun  they  represent?  '  SubstarUives' 
according  to  the  aulhor'a  iutent ;  but  'gender,  number,  and  ciue,' 
according  to  the  obvious  construction  of  the  words.  Let  us  try  a 
parallel :  '  To  scriveners  belong  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  they  arc 
all  of  primary  importance  when  there  is  occasion  to  use  them,  and  of 
none  at  all  when  they  are  not  needed.'  Now  if  this  sentence  is  oA- 
3cur«,  the  other  is  not  less  so:  but  if  this  ia  perfectly  c 'car,  so  that 
what  is  said  is  obviously  and  only  what  is  intended,  then  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  what  is  said  in  the  former  is  groaa  absurdity,  and  that  the 
wMds  cannot  reasonably  be  construed  into  the  sense  which  the  writer 
designed. 

Again :  All  Murray's  grammars,  not  excepting  the  two  volumes 
octavo,  are  deiicieat  in  many  things  which  are  of  so  great  importance 
that  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  very  smallest  epitome.  On 
the  subject  of  the  numbers,  he  attempted  but  one  definition,  and  that 
is  a  four-fold  solecism.  He  speaks  of  the  persons,  but  gives  neither 
definitions  nor  explanations.  In  treating  of  the  genders,  he  gives  hut 
one  definition.  His  section  on  the  eases  contains  no  definition.  On 
the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  on  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs, 
he  is  also  satisfied  with  a  very  loose  mode  of  teaching.  The  work, 
ia  a  whole,  exhibits  great  indiatinctneas  of  apprehension  ;  and  fails  to 
give  to  the  principles  of  grammar  even  that  degf«e  of  clearness  of 
'  which  they  are  easily  susceptible.  The  student  does  not  know  this, 
but  he  feels  the  efiects  of  it,  in  a  like  indistinctness  in  hi&own  views 
of  the  subject,  and  in  the  conscious  uncertainty  wiihirliich  be  applies 
those  principles.  In  grammar,  the  terms  person,  kuttUier,  gender, 
case,  mood,  tense,  and  many  others,  are  used  in  a  technical  and  pecu- 
liar sense  ;  and,  in  all  scientific  works,  the  sense  of  technical  terms 
should  be  clearly  and  precisely  defined.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
substituting  other  names;  for  these  also  would  need  definitioos.  We 
want  to  know  the  things  themselves,  and  what  they  are  most  appro- 
priately called.  What  does  he  know  of  grammar,  who  cannot  direct- 
ly and  properly  answer  such  questions  aa  these? — What  are  numbers 
in  grammar?  What  is  the  singular  number?  What  is  the  plural 
number?  What  are  persons  in  grammar?  What  is  the  first  person? 
What  is  the  second  person?  What  is  the  third  person?  What  are 
genders  in  grammar?  What  is  the  masculine  gender?  What  is  the 
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feminine  gender?  What  is  the  neuter  gender?  What  are  eases  i» 
grainmar!  What  is  the  nominative  case?  What  is  the  possesmri 
case?  What  is  the  objective  uase ?  Antljetihe  most  complete  o^  , 
quaiotance  with  Murray's  grammar  may  leave  ihe  studeal  at  a  |as« 
for  an  answer,  not  only  lo  each  of  tliese  questions,  but  slso'm  iiianjr 
others  equally  simple  and  elementary!  A  boy  may  learn  alt  tliai 
Muiray  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  gramniBr,  and  still  )lt^Mi  io> 
cunround  the  numbers  in  grammar  with  numbers  in  aritbntetic,  or 
the  persons  in  grammar  with  persons  in  civil  life!  Nay,  ibere  are 
among  the  professed  improvers  of  this  system  of  grammar,  min  who 
have  actually  confounded  these  things  which  are  so  lotaily  difiercnt 
in  their  natures  I  For  in  a  grammar  published  not  long  since, 
a  work  in  which  Murray  is  largely  copied,  uumber  ii  defined  to 
be  '  any  sum  that  piay  hi  counted ;'  and  then  we  arc  told  that  the 
numbers  are  two— as  if  there  were  in  nature  but  two  sums  that  might 
be  counted  I  And  in  many  grammars,  we  arc  lold  that  '  The  first 
person  is  the  person  mho  speaks,'  that '  The  second  person  is  the  prr^ 
son  spoken  to,'  and  that '  The  third  person  is  the  person  spoken  of';' — 
OS  if  the  three  persmts  of  a  verb,  or  other  parts  of  speech,  were  so 
many  intelligent  beings ! — aa  if,  by  exhibiting  a  word  in  the  three 
persons,  asgo,goesl,  goes,  we  put  it  first  into  the  speaker,  then  into 
the  hearer,  and  then  into  somebodi/  else!  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
horrent (o  grammar,  or  to  sense,  than  such  confusion.  The  things 
which  are  idenlified  in  these  three  deltniiions  are  aa  unlike  as  dark- 
ness and  quicksilver  I 

Again:  Murray,  like  many  other  grammarians,  has  often  failed  in 
his  definitions,  because  it  is  impossible  to  define  certain  terms  in  the 
way  in  which  Ihe  description  was  attempted.  He  who  undertakes 
what  is  impossible  must  necessarily  fail,  and  fail  to  the  discredit  of 
his  acuteness.  It  is  manifest  that  whenever  a  generic  name  in  the 
singular  number  is  to  be  defined,  the  definition  must  be  founded  upon 
some  property  or  properties  common  to  all  the  particular  things  in- 
cluded under  the  term.  Thus,  if  1  would  define  globe,  wheel,  or  pyr- 
amid, my  description  must  be  taken  from  those  properties  only  which 
are  common  to  all  globes,  wheels,  or  pyramids.  But  what  property 
has  unity  in  common  with  plurality,  on  which  a  definition  of  numba- 
may  be  founded  ?  What  common  property  have  the  three  cases,  by 
which  we  can  clearly  define  ease  t  What  have  the  three  persons  in 
common,  which  could  be  made  evident  to  a  child,  in  a  definition  of 
personi  Thus  all  the  great  classes  of  grammatical  modifications, 
persons,  numbers,  genders,  eases,  moods,  and  lenses,  though  they  admit 
of  easy,  qccuraie,  and  obvious  definitions  in  the  plural,  can  scarcely 
he  delined  at  all  in  the  singular.  I  do  not  say  that  the  terms  person, 
number,  gender,  ease,  mood,  and  tense,  in  their  technical  applicstioa 
to  grammar,  are  all  of  them  equally  and  absolutely  undefinable  in  the 
singular  ;  but  I  say,  that  no  definition  just  in  sense  and  suitable  for  s 
child,  can  ever  be  framed  lo  any  one  of  them.  Among  the  thousand 
varied  attempts  of  grammarians  to  explain  them  so,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred gross  solecisms  for  one  tolerable  definition.     For  this,  as  I  haT« 
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abown,  there  is  a  very  siinple  reason  in  the  niture  of  things.  Bat 
thii  lOUtM  OUT  early  grammarians  oElen  overlooked,  and  conaequent- 
l^^t^r^io  maaj  errors;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  such 

^^l4ilIia*Abeea  entailed  upon  the  Bret  of  the  liberal  arts,  by  tne 
"piMfHijlftpn  fif  ■  n  absurd  notion,  that  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 

'  mM.bfi  wttitotioaa  authors  without  originalitf.  Hence  many  a 
■tjfcJliJNij'  i"  dail}  rehearsing  from  his  bwik  what  he  might  well  be 
wllamedb  *>  have  written.  The  following  definition  from  Murray's 
grammar  is  found  in  perhaps  fifiy  other  compends  professing  to  teach 
'the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety:' — 'Number  is  the 
consideration  of  an  ob/ect,  as  one  or  mare.'  Yet  this  short  sentence, 
as  1  have  before  suggested,  is  a  fourfold  solecism.  First,  the  word 
'number' is  wrong;  because  those  modifications  of  language,  which 
diatingoish  unity  and  plurality  cannot  be  jointly  signified  by  it. 
Secondly,  the  word  '  considercUion'  is  wrong ;  because  number  is  not 
consideration,  in  any  sense  of  either  term  i  condition,  constitution, 
configuration,  or  any  other  word  of  agreeable  sound,  would  have  done 
just  as  well,  lordly,  '  the  considtration  of  an  nt^ect  as  one,'  is  but 
idle  waste  of  thoaght;  for,  that  iin«  (Ain^  is  one,  that  an  obfecf  is  one 
obfect,  every  child  knows  by  intuition,  and  not  by  consideration. 
Lastly,  to  consider  '  an  object  as  more'  than  one,  is  impossible,  unless 
this  definition  lead  us  into  a  misconception  of  it ! 

Many  other  examples  equally  faulty,  might  be  quoted  and  criticised, 
fbr  the  further  proof  and  illustration  of  what  I  have  alleged.  But 
the  reader  will  perhaps  judge  the  foregoing  to  be  sufficient.  I  have 
wished  to  he  brief,  and  yet  to  give  my  arguments,  and  the  neglected 
facts  upon  which  they  rest,  their  proper  force  upon  the  mind.  Against 
such  prejudices  as  may  possibly  arise  from  the  authorship  of  rival 
ptiblicatioDS,  it  is  prudent  here  to  be  on  the  guard.  I  urge  uo  con- 
clusions at  which  any  man  can  hesitate,  who  accedes  to  my  prelim* 
inary  propositions ;  the  chief  points  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
following  couplet  from  Chorchill : 


Art.   II.  Agricdltural  IiraTiTtmow  at  Hofwtl. 

CoRcLuniso  Litter — School  fob  GiKtB. 

Design  of  the  Sehool/or  Oirh — InteUeetual  Education — Lai^wme — 
Arithmetic — EUtntntt  of  Form — Natural  Hittory — Singing'— Moral 
Education — Domestic  and  Phytical  Education — Domestic  Oeeupationt 
and  Agricvltural  Labors — Division  of  the  Day — Concluding  Remarks. 

My  Dear  Fkignd  :  I  have  described  to  you  in  previous  letters  the 

general  system  of  education  adt^tted  at  Hofwyl  and  the  various 
ranches  of  this  establishment,  with  the  exception  of  one — the  School 
for  Girls.    This  is  far  from  being  the  least  interesting  and  imporlani. 
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although,  as  e?erjthing  connected  with  the  female  sex  should  be,  it  is 
least  obvious  to  the  stranger. 

It  is,  in  effect,  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  School,  designed  to 
train  females  for  domestic  occupation,  in  the  same  station  in  life.  * 
The  pupils  are  lodged  and  instructed  in  a  building  erected  for',  the 
purpose  in  the  garden  of  the  mansion  house.  Their  education  is 
conducted  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  Fellenberg,  who  with  praise- 
worthy devotedness  has  taken  up  her  residence  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  bamble  but  JDteresting  charge.  This  school  contains  from 
20  to  30  girls  of  all  ajjls,  from  five  years  upwards.  like  the  boys  of 
Vehrli,  they^ire  children  of  the  laboring  classes,  taken  often  from  the 
highways  and^kedges.  The  same  principles  of  education,  the  same 
methods  of  instruction,  are  adopted  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
institution,  modified  of  course  in  their  application  by  the  sejL  and 
destination  of  the  pupil. 

With  regard  to  Intellectual  Education,  the  girls  are  taugMkgts  their 
first  task,  to  read,  speak  and  write  their  own  language  corr^i^.  In 
this,  the  truly  simple  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  adopted.  The  pupils 
are  required  to  express  their  ideas  correctly  in  simple  sentences,  to 
write  these  sentences,  and  when  written,  to  read  them.  The  length 
and  complexity  of  the  phrases  are  increased,  until  they  are  able  to 
write  original  phrases,  and  to  express  their  ideas  in  a  continued  letter 
or  narrative. 

Arithmetic  is  considered  necessary  to  females,  as  well  as  to  males ; 
and  they  are  especially  made  familiar  with  mental  calculation.  The 
most  advanced,  proceed  as  far  as  Proportion. 

The  elements  of  form  and  linear  drawing  are  taught  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  necessary  to  give  a  correct  eye  in  the  ordinary  tasks  of 
domestic  life,  and  especially  in  cutting  out  and  making  articles  of 
clothing.  The  pupils  employ  their  knowledge  of  this  kind,  in  calcu- 
lating the  quantity  of  cloth  necessary  for  a  garment,  and  the  best 
mode  of  cutting  it,  and  giving  it  the  appropriate  form.  It  was  designed 
and  is  found  to  furnish  a  standard  and  rule  of  correctness,  in  place  of 
that  indefinite  and  uncertain  tact,  (or  knack,  as  it  is  sometimes  term- 
ed,) at  such  occupations,  which,  however  valuable,  is  not  possessed 
by  all ;  and  if  it  do  not  lead  to  so  rapid,  or  so  successful  efforts  in  the 
less  adroit,  will  at  least  prevent  serious  errors,  and  promote  economy. 

The  pupils  arc  also  made  familiar  with  the  useful  and  noxious  plants 
and  animals  of  the  country,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  in  the  school  for  boys.  It  has  seemed  to  me  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  our  children  should  be 
earlier  made  acquainted  with  the  curious  plants  of  other  regions,  than 
with  the  useful  and  poisonous  ones  which  fall  continually  in  their 
way.  And  surely,  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  more  important  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  a  farm. 

Singing  is  also  taught  in  the  evenings,  not  only  for  the  same  reasons 
as  to  the  other  sex,  to  soften  the  character,  to  elevate  the  taste  above  low 
and  base  employments  or  amusements,  and  to  furnish  an  innocent  rec- 
reation— but  as  a  means  of  occupying  the  mind  usefully  and  agreeably 
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in  the  many  hours  of  confinement,  and  manual  employment,  to  which 
females  ate  destineJ,  and  to  prepare  tliem,  if  they  are  called  to  be 
wives  and  mothers,  to  cheer  their  companions,  and  amuse  and  in- 
struct their  children,  with  the  popular  music  to  which  I  have  formerly 
alluded. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  Moral  Education  are  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  school  of  Vehrli,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The 
manners  and  morals  of  the  pupils  aie  superintended  by  Miss  Fcllenhcrg, 
aided  by  a  person  who  attends  to  all  the  details.  The  religious  in- 
struction, and  devotional  exercises  of  the  children  are  conducted  by 
Miss  Fellenberg,  assisted  at  two  or  thiee  lesions  weekly  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Institution.  Like  Vehrli,  ahe  watches  over  the  character 
and  conduct  of  every  individual,  and  endeavors  to  train  the  elder  to 
perform  the  duties,  and  feel  the  responsibilities  to  the  younger,  to 
whicR  they  may  be  called  in  after  life.  Some  of  the  most  promising 
receivo  jtarticular  instruction,  designed  to  prepare  them  to  become 
teacheoof  village  or  infant  schools. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  Hofwyl  is  in  the  Domes- 
tic education  of  the  pupils.  All  the  domestic  duties  of  the  school — 
cooking,  cleaning,  washing,  &,c.  are  performed  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves- These  are  so  distributed,  according  to  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  pupils,  and  are  so  frequently  changed,  that  each  one  is  made 
familiar  with  all  the- various  branches  of  household  economy  as  early 
as  they  are  capable  of  the  task.  Care  is  also  taken  that  each  one 
shall  have  some  responsibility, — some  particular  sphere  of  duty. 
A  pupil  who  is  loo  young  for  any  other  occupation,  may  have  such  a 
little  task  assigned  as  the  keeping  a  single  spot  of  the  yard  clear  ;  or 
collecting  all  the  rags  and  shreds  from  the  floor,  separating  the  woollen 
from  the  cotton,  and  the  useful  from  those  only  fit  for  the  paper-maker; 
or  taking  out  and  putting  up,  at  the  proper  time,  a  single  article  of 
furniture ;  and  is  then  required  to  perform  this  as  faithluUy  and  punc- 
tually as  if  it  were  of  the  first  importance. 

Spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  and  the  cutting  out  and  making  of 
garments,  are  regular  and  daily  subjects  of  instruction ,  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  perform,  so  far  as  their  numbers  and  capacity  admit, 
all  the  offices  of  sisters  in  making  and  repairing  the  clothes  of  the 
pupils  of  Vehrli. 

During  the  mild  season,  they  are  occupied  a  part  of  the  day,  agree- 
ably to  the  customs  of  Switzerland,  in  light  agricultural  labors,  such 
as  cultivating  the  garden  of  the  mansion,  gathering  weeds  and  stones 
from  the  fields,  collecting  or  distributing  manure,  gathering  vegetables, 
gleaning  or  assisting  in  the  hay  harvest.  They  labor  in  companies, 
under  the  superinterjdcnce  of  a  leader  like  the  boys,  but  always  sepa- 
rated from  them.  It  is  obvious  that  these, and  their  dome«ic  occupations, 
constitute  the  appropriate  physical  education  of  these  children  ;  and 
Miss  Fellenberg  considers  their  out-door  employments  as  almost  in- 
dispensable, in  giving  them  a  constitution  adequate  to  their  future 
labors.   Hours  of  relaxation  are  given  to  (hero,  as  to  the  boys,  for  active 
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The  day  is  spent  as  folloB's :  Tiie  girls  rise  at  fi»e  o'clock,  and  ar« 
occupied  till  six  in  cleaning  and  arrangiog  their  persons  and  chani' 
bers.  Each  of  the  younger  pupils  has  an  elder  sister  assignei!  her,  who 
must  act  the  part  of  a  mother  in  doing  or  superinleniJiiig  these  duties 
for  lier.  Another  hour  is  occupied  in  committing  to  memory  hymns 
or  jMrtions  of  Scripture,  or  odes  and  cheetful  or  moral  songs,  cueful- 
'Ij  selected.  A  little  before  seven  o'clock  tliey  breakfast;  and  then 
receive  instruction  in  reading  from  the  more  advanced  pupils.  At 
eight,  one^of  the  daiyihters  of  Feilenberg  attends  to  itetr  toMruction 
in  iiriting."  The  reminder  of  the  mornipg,  during  the  winter  is  oc- 
cupied in  knitting,  spinning,  and  sewing,  aocompanied  with  e«rcisea 
io  language,  mental  calculation,  or  singing.  A  few,  in  their  turn, 
assist  in  (he  kitchen.  In  the  summer,  as  I  have  before  slated,  these 
occupations  are,  in  some  measure,  interrupted  or  varied  by  ogricultu- 
ral  employments. 

At  half  past  eleven  they  dine,  and  are  then  employed  inlhcarraD^ 
ments  of  the  liouf^e,  or  allowed  to  relax  themselves  until  one  o'clock. 
From  one  to  two  o'clock,  they  receive  instruction.  The  Temainder 
of  the  aliemoon  is  spent  like  the  morning,  and  at  six  they  sup.  From 
seven  to  eight  is  occupied  by  Miss  Fellonberg  in  reading  iho  Old  and 
New  Testament  alternately,  and  in  religious  instruction  and  singing, 
and  the  pupih  retire  at  an  early  hour. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  see  the  simplicity  of  a  life  of  labor, 
combined  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  produced  by  the 
continual  superintendence  of  a  well  educated  and  roRned  female,  and 
to  witness  the  practical  tendency,  and  moral  benefit,  of  every  branch 
of  instruction,  and  every  species  of  occupation.  Would  that  this 
sketch  might  excite  some  of  the  many  females  of  elevated  and  culti- 
vated minds,  who  feel  the  want  of  some  object  in  life,  to  scatter  bless- 
ings in  the  same  manner  among  the  female  children  of  the  poor,  and 
the  families  in  which  these  objects  of  their  benevolence,  may  be  pre- 
pared to  act  as  domestics  or  matrons. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  my  dear  friend,  to  present  to  yon,  and  to 
others  who  have  addressed  me  with  inquiries  on  this  subject,  an  out- 
line of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  celebrated  places  in  Europe 
for  education,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  term.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give,  not  my  own  theories  or  methods,  but  a  faithful  representation 
of  those  of  Hofwyl,  and  so  far  as  I  knew  thera,  of  their  practical  re- 
sults— I  have  not  intended  or  attempted  to  prescribe  them  as  being 
applicable  in  all  respects  to  our  country,  much  less  to  every  institu- 
tioD  ;  and  deprived  as  I  have  been  of  all  opportunity  of  reducing  them 
to  practice  io  our  stale  of  society,  I  have  deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom, 
no  less  than  of  modesty,  to  leave  it  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  education,  to  apply  them  as  they  should  find  advisable  to 
their  own  peculiar  circumstances.  I  have  rejoiced  to  learn,  that,  imper- 
fect as  they  are,  the  '  Sketches  of  Hofwyl '  and  the  principles  cor 
ed  with  this  system  of  education,  have  excited  deep  interest,  i 
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most  imelligeat  friends  of  education;  and  have  roused  aome  at  least  to 
neiv  hopes  and  increased  eSbrls.  No  reward  could  be  more  gratoful. 
More  than  one  individual  and  comniunily  are  awake  to  the  impor* 
lance  of  establishing  similar  inatitutions,  as  to  their  essential  princi- 
ples, A  Manual  Labor  School  Society  has  been  lormed,  and  I  cannot 
but  hope,  that  if  persons  could  be  found  sufficiently  devoted  and  com- 
peient  to  their  superintendence,  they  would,  in  another  half  century, 
embrace  most  of  our  youth  who  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  coramon 
echttol  instruction.  Could  I  But  persuade  you  and  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation to  engage  in  securing  this  result,  in  providing  an  education  fw 
the  body  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the  rising  generation, 
— tbefiiture  rultri  of  our  country, — I  should  feel  that  my  life  were 
not  spent  in  rain. 

Tours  truly, 

Wm.    C.   WoODBRIltUB. 


Art.  III.  Rekuiks  on  Emulation. 


In  reply  to  an  Et$tty  &y  the  Rev,  JoMtph  EmenOn- 
The  subject  of  emulation  is  one  of  such  deep  interest,  and  has  in 
our  view  so  important  bearings  on  the  moral  education  of  our  youth, 
and  the  social  and  political  condition  of  our  country,  that  we  would 
not  even  appear  to  neglect  it.  Aller  several  ineffectual  appHcatiojis, 
we  obtained  an  article  in  favor  of  its  use  as  a  motive  in  education  and 
in  opposiitOQ  to  out  own  sentiments,  which  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers  (p,  564.)  in  order  to  have,  if  possible,  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Coming,  as  the  article  of  Mr.  Emerson  does,  from  one 
whose  character  and  motives  claim  the  highest  respect,  it  deserves 
attention  which  our  own  circumstaacea  have  rendered  impossible, 
and  which  some,  on  whose  aid  we  relied,  have  also  been  prevented 
from  payiof;.  We  cannot  close  the  year,  however,  without  a  brief 
notice  of  its  leading  points. 

So  far  as  the  definition  of  the  term  emulation  is  concerned,  we 
think  the  reply  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  (p.  541)  and  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
Stuart  (p.  549)  are  sufficient  When  we  express  our  disapprobation 
of  emulation  as  a  motive  in  education,  we  mean,  'the  deiire  imper- 
sonal superiority.'  Mr.  E.  defines  the  emulatioB  which  he  approves, 
to  be  'the  desire  to  excel  others  for  a  good  end.'  We  agree  in 
believing  the  desire  '  fcr  a  good  end '  to  be  right.  We  trust  we  should 
also  agree  that  '  the  end  does  not  sanctify  the  means,'  or  the  seconda- 
ry motive  ;  and  we  could  wish  to  separate  from  all  others  the  ques- 
tion on  which  we  disagree — the  propriety  and  utility  of  exciting  and 
employing  '  the  desire  to  excel  others,' — the  desire  of  superiority,  as  a 
motive  in  education. 

We  cannot  discern  any  principle  in  the  human  mind  which  desirM 
superiority  directly.     It  is  rather  as  a  means  of  gratifying  eur  desire 
68 
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to  think  wellof  ourselves,  an  J  to  gain  [!'«  approbation  ofothaw,  «  of 
prociuing  other  graliiicatioDs,  which  honor  and  power  *ill  p]wse  wrtb- 
in  otar  reich.  But  supposing  it  to  bi:,  as  Mr.  Emerson  niuntUDS,  an 
orizinal  tnd  sunplc  principle,  ihe  point  in  question  still  niiia ins  lobe 
KltwdT  Hsnget  and  thirsi,  and  olhar  animal  feclingd,  iR  not  ten 
imaat«^  and  Mtt  equally  free  in  Ihetnsehns  fironi  moral  taint ;  jvt  who 
^idjiapprore,  at  chisday,  of  exciting  one  of  these  ^>petitM,  and 
flifMDjing  ii  U  a  motive  ta  do  right.  Whi^rc  has  the  ediuwtoc 
«iulfld  «bo  has  not  found  it  imporrant,  rather  to  reittni,  tb^to 
eicitiTiliMi  t      '  '   M 

We  tfairikrtiwreibra  that  netthiiC,«he  ianinleu  of  tbe>riaeiple  of 
«muhlibfc-«t>i  ita  ^Moiption  irlUt  a  teod  en4)  would  detwnune  that 
it  wai  J)n^,  mifoh  lew  that  it  waa  amitaUe  to  excite  afd  emfdo]|ai 
aa  a.nMtivli  in  edueatiaii.  -SboiUd  we  then  concede  lo  Mr.  E.  brth 
poinia,  (b^questims^rould  still  ilnnain  ;  Are  ita  reaaltagood  or  evil  f 
If  both,  which  preraila  t — and  is  Ihe  aril  of  anch  a  nature  that  it  may 
Iaw/ii0jr  beproduced  for  tbeukeof  tbegAodt  Ordoea  it  fall  nnder 
'the  prohibition  not  to  '  do  otU  that  good  may  come  1'  Are  there  no 
'other  motives  which  will  prodace  aa  miich.good  without  the  eril  t 

The  same  reasoning  is  api^icahle  to  the- desire  of  approbation, 
which  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  iis  sometimes  to  eonfonnd  with  the  d^ 
aire  of  auperiority.  Fellenbere,  to  wbcse.  practice  he  relets  on  ibis 
sabjeci,  regards  the  desire  of  approbation  as  a  natoral,  and  in  its 
proper  degree,  a  usefol  principle ;  but  he  finds  it  oftener  neceaaarj 
to  restrain  than  to  cultivate  iL  He  believes  it  hazanlons  to  exdu  it 
^J  applause,  becaoae  it  ia  ao  prone  to  '  k>ve  the  praise  of  men  mora 
than  the  praise  of  God ;'  and  he  considers  it  therefore  unadvisable  lo 
emploj  it  when  he  finds  other  motives  of  a  safe  charact^  amply  anffi- 
ciflnt  We  see  many  smu  intoxicated  and  ruined  by  this  method  of 
excitement;  and  others,  whose  feelings  are  so  paralyzed,  that  they  find 
no  adequate  motive  in  the  calla  of  duty,  and  no  reward  in  the  atill 
small  voice  within  tbem,  whose  higbetf  and  only  praise  ^^That 
IS  RieBT — so  insensibte  that  they  cannot  act  with  energy,  until  they 
are  roused  by  adulation  or  applause. 

Mr.  Emerson  deduces  hia  arguments  in  favor  of  its  nse  from  experi- 
ence, and  from  Ihe  Scripturea.  He  appeals  first  lo  expaience,  under 
three  heads, — that  oftlw  wise  and  good,  and  his  own  in  reference  to 
himself  and  his  pupils. 

That  this  argument  ia  by  no  means  decisive  on  a  moral  question, 
even  Mr.  E.  maintains  in  other  cases.  I.et  us  Iry  it  on  other  pointa, 
where  we  should  agree  with  Mr.  E.  Let  us  suppose  an  advocate  of 
the  alave  trade,  fifty  years  since,  to  hare  made  a  similar  aiiqwal.  II* 
might  have  said : 

<  I  mppoaa  tba  wim  ud  good  bsve  ganeisUr  dacided  in  th*  (fflmatira. 
(From  tha  tima  of  Hos««  to  tba  prewnt,  thii  practiea  hu  been  BoivarMt;  it 
parnm  to  be  couDtanuead  cvan  bf  St  P«nl,  ITw  aicallent  Colambaa  bmn  it 
In  modern  timai,  uid  Ills  piona  Nawton  enniied  in  iL)  "  Can  wa  ■■ppose  that 
•11  who  have  faToied  thit  Irsffio  with  aoch  abiHtiN,  anch  appgrtsnitiea,  and  audi 
nutivaa,  can  we  anppoaa  that  all  theae  hava  bean  decairad;  and  ibt  all  thia 
tuna  tUa  diraTol  plant  faaa  baen  bringing  forth  nothiiif  bat  the  irapaa  ef  Sodom 
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and  the  elusten  of  Gomorrah? — On  a  mibfett  so  practical,  so  momentous,  so 
open  to  invesdffalion,  from  experience,  observation  and  teripture,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived  that  thej  have  totally  misjudged.*' ' 

We  might  apply  the  same  argumeut  to  the  subject  of  temperance, 
and  to  others  in  which  Mr.  £.  would  find  an  overwhelming  majority 
of '  the  wise  and  good'  opposed  to  him,  even  in  some  points  which  he 
deems  of  vital  importance  in  education. 

In  veference  to  Mr.  E.'s  personal  experience,  he  presents  strong 
eviddace  that  it  was,  in  several  instances,  the  least  of  two  evils  which 
threatened  him.  Such,  we  doubt  not,  it  often  is.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  one  who  'neither  fears  God  nor  regards  man'  may  be  re- 
strained by  his  very  avarice  from  some  evil.  Is  avarice,  therefore,  a . 
lubt  principle — and  still ,  more,  one  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  1 

•  j[n  reference  to  Mr.  £.'s  observation  of  his  own  pupils,  we  have 
found  several  who  state  that  they  found  far  less  use  of  emulation  in 
his  school  than  in  others  during  the  time  of  their  pupilage ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  K  himself  may  have  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  this  motive  compared  with  others.  We  know  well  that 
he  employed  moral  and  religious  motives  to  so  unusual  an  extent,  and 
in  so  happy  a  manner,  as  was  quhe  sufficient  to  account  for  any  pecu- 
liar success.  We  find  also  that  two  of  his  pupils  who  have  been  as 
conspicuous  and  useful  as  any,  if  not  more  so — we  allude  to  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Ipswich  Academy,  Miss  Grant,  and  her  associate,  Miss 
Lyon — have  excluded  it  entirely  from  the  flourishing  institution 
under  their  care,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  injuri- 
ous. 

The  fact  is  however  established, — it  has  never  been  denied, — that 
great  numbers  of  the  wise  and  good  have  employed  emulation  as  a 
motive  in  education ;  and  have  thus  shown,  or  have  expressed  their 
opinion,  that  it  produced,  on  the  whole,  good  resiilts.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  they  have  not  perceived  evil  as  well  as  good  effects ; 
we  know  that  many  advocates  for  emulation  do  perceive  these';  and 
we  kno#  that  on  comparing  the  respectivee  ffects,  the  balance  is  oflen 
struck  by  feeling  and  habit,  rather  than  by  the  real  weight  of  evi- 
dence. We  have  Mr.  E.'s  testimony  not  only  to  the  good  effects,  but 
to  the  fact  that  he  knows  no  evil  effects,  and  has  '  scarcely  found  an 
individual  *  who  does.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  this  mass  of 
testimony  is  uncontradicted,  it  will  still  leave  the  question  open 
whether  they  have  observed  correctly;  as  much  as  when  Galileo 
maintained  that  previous  astronomers  had  not  discerned  the  real  move- 
ment of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or  when  the  first  advocate  for  the  tem- 
perance system  contended,  with  so  little  modesty,  that  the  whole 
world  had  been  in  error  on  this  poijit,  an  error  which  the  *  wise  and 
good'  who  once  shared  in  it,  now  acknowledge  with  surprise  and 
regret 

But  we  have  contradictory  testimony,  and  we  are  astonished  that 
Mr.  Emerson  has  not  heard  or  seen  it.  He  will  find  a  part  of  it  in 
the  pages  of  the  Annals.  It  is  given  with  great  exj^ieitness,  as  we 
have  before  stated  both  in  the  declarations  and  the  practice  of  many 
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educators,  not  less  devoted  or  successful  than  our  friend.  We  have 
heard  many  individuals  lament  its  effecU  on  their  early  character. 
We  have  publicly  expressed  this  regret  ourselvelves,  and  have  more 
than  once  recorded  our  testimony  to  its  pernicious  effects  on  ourselres, 
and  those  within  our  sphere  of  observation,  in  this  work.  We  appeal 
also  to  the  testimony  of  *  some '  of  those  (more  than  '  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual/ we  presume)  who  as  Mr.  E.  himself  states,  describe  it  as 
producing  the  worst  of  consequences.  Above  all,  we  are  assured  by 
those  who  have  used,  and  have  banished  this  stimnlos,  that '  absti- 
nence' produces  the  most  healthy  and  uniform  action ;  and  that  it  is 
totally  unnecessary  to  produce  the  evils  connected  with  emulation, 
because  other  motives  are  found  equally  powerful,  which  are  perfect- 
ly safe.  Does  then  the  practice  and  negative  testimony  oi  previous 
ages,  or  of  living  men,  furnish  more  satbfactory  evidence  that  emufa- 
tion  is  a  safe  stimulant  for  the  mind,  than  it  does  for  the  good  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  body?  If  this  be  the  strength  of  the 
argument,  it  seems  to  us  that,  at  least, — SubjueUce  Us  est. 

The  concluding  argument  of  Mr.  £.  that  '  Emulation  appears  im- 
portant to  teach  a  person  his  relative  powef^,'  presents  but  an  inci- 
dental advantage,  at  best,  which  would  only  render  it  desirable,  if  not 
otherwise  objectionable.  But  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  if  no  one  can  judge 
of  his  powers  in  relation  to  another,  without  desiring  or  striving  to  be 
superior  to  him ;  or  whether  the  world  cannot  quite  as  easily  ex- 
press or  indicate  their  opinion  of  those  who  act  from  other  motives  t 
We  would  also  suggest  the  caution  of  the  same  apostle,  quoted  by 
Mr.  E.  to  those  who  '  measuring  themselves  by  themselves  and  com- 
paring themselves  among  themselves,'  in  his  view,  *  are  not  wise.' 

But  we  are  also  referred  to  the  Scriptures.  Rom.  xi.  14,  has, 
we  think,  been  sufficiently  explained  by  Prof.  Stuart  (See  Annals, 
page  549.)  In  reading  the  succeeding  arguments,  every  pernsal  in- 
creases our  astonishment  that  Mr.  £.  can  consider  the  commands  to 
love  God — to  do  right — to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God — as  requiring  us 
to  desire  superiority  to  others !  If,  however,  any  one  should  be  so  far 
misled  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  exceUmce,  when  applied  to  posi- 
tive goodness,  as  to  believe  that  the  command,  *  Love  God  with  all 
thy  heart '  is  to  be  rendered, '  Be  superior  to  thy  neighbor  in  the  love 
of  God,'  we  cannot  devise  any  mode  of  pointing  out  an  error  which 
seems  to  us  a  matter  of  intuition,  unless  it  be  by  illustration.  We 
can  only  ask  what  would  be  thought  of  a  traveller  who  should  be 
told ; — 'Go  to  Washington, — travel  as  rapidly  as  your  strength  will 
allow, — strive  to  be  as  industrious  and  useful  a  citizen  as  your  powers 
admit,  and  to  gain  the  approbation  and  friendship  of  the  wise  and 
good, — and  should  interpret  theqe  simple  directions  to  mean,'  Take 
care  to  get  to  Washington  sooner  than  any  of  your  felfow  travellers ; 
be  more  industrious  and  useful  than  any  of  your  neighbors,  and  aim 
at  being  the  most  celebrated  man  in  the  city.  '  For  ourselves,  we  feel 
it  a  subject  of  thankfulness,  that  the  brightness  of  each  '  star '  in  the 
world  above  will  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  myriads  of  others  of 
equal  glory ;  and  that  we  may  aim  at  the  highest  point  which  our 
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nature  admits,  without  one  emotion  of  nfivalry.  If  there  be  not  an 
absolute  distinction  between  the  desire  of  saperioritj  and  imitation, 
how  can  we  ever  seek  to  be  *  perfect,  e?Qn  as  our  Father  in  Heaven 
is  perfect? 

In  the  passage  from  I  Cor.  xiv.  18,  the  word  translated  '  thank '  is 
the  same  with  that  rendered  *  give  thank)^'  in  the  preceding  verse ; 
and  XaXuv  translated  '  that  I  speak,'  is  literally,  *  speaking.'  The 
verse  is  therefore  more  naturally  rendered  in  accordance  with  the 
translation  of  Bishop  Pearce  and  Dr.  Macknight — '  I  worship  {give 
thanks  to)  my  God,  speaking  in  morejoreign  languages  than  you  all;' 
and  the  ground  of  Mr.  E's  argument  is  entirely  removed. 

We  have  no  space  at  present  for  the  arguments  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  desire  for  superiority.  We  would  simply  ask,  in  reference 
to  scripture  authority,  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  injunction, 
'  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory ;'  or  with  the  culti- 
vation of  that  charity  which  *is  not  puffed  up,'  and  of  that  humility 
which  we  should  '  learn  of  iiim  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,' 


NOTICES. 


A  Practical  System  of  Rhetoric  ;  or  the  Principles  and  Rules  of  Style 
inferreJ  from  examples  of  writing ;  by  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  in  Bowdoin  College. .  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.  Boston,  Wm.  Hyde  &  Co.  1832.  pp.  363. 

Rhetorie  has  been  regarded,  like  Grammar,  too  much  as  a  science  created,  or 
modified  bv  the  author  of  a  system.  We  are  gratified  to  find  a  title  page  wfaach 
disavows  tnis  error,  and  points  us  to  the  only  true  basis  of  both  sciences — the 
examination  of  the  writings  of  those  who  are  most  approved  by  the  nation  whose 
lanffuage  they  use  ;  in  place  of  all  theoretical  views  of  what  is  fit  in  the  nature 

Pronssor  Newman  has  also  judged  correctly,  we  think,  in  forming  a  text  book 
on  the  subject,  containing,  as  the  name  implies,  *  but  a  mere  outline,'  to  be  filled 
up  by  *  familiar  talking  lectures.'  To  attempt  more,  in  a  theoretical  work,  for  all 
the  variety  of  minds,  and  all  the  stages  of  improvement  to  which  it  will  be  ap- 
plied,  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  Uie  pupil  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  and  to 
fetter  the  mstructor.  It  is  adapted  to  the  prevalent  plan  of  early  attention  to  the 
subject,  which  we  cannot  but  think  with  Milton  and  Fellenberg,  is  far  from  judi- 
cious, but  to  which  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  accommodate  a  school  book. 
The  ^grounds  of  this  opinion  are — but  to  express  our  views  on  this  point  would 
reouire  more  space  than  we  can  now  devote  to  it,  and  it  must  be  deterred. 

To  return  to  the  work  before  us.  Professor  Newman  proposes,  as  the  object 
of  the  study  of  Rhetoric — ^the  phUosophy  of  Rhetoric — the  cultivation  of  the  tast» 
and  imagination — skill  in  the  use  of  language  and  literary  criticism — and  the 
formation  of  a  good  style.  In  regard  to  taste,  ne  introduces  the  true  principle  of 
the  inductive  system  ;  that  of  reterring  the  pupil  to  his  own  emotions  of  beauty , 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  rather  than  to  an^  formal  definition,  and  when  thus 
presented,  they  are  as  easily  understood  by  hun  who  has  felt  them,  as  joy,  sorrow, 
or  anger.  He  proposes  to  supply  a  standard  for  examining  them  by  showing 
how  men  of  the  best  taste  have  viewed  and  represented  various  objects.  We 
trust,  however ,that  he  would  not  permit  his  system  to  be  abused,  by  calling  upon 
a  village  boy,  as  is  so  oflen  done,  to  estimate  the  eloquence  of  Uie  dassicBurke, 
or  the  imagery  of  the  travelled  Byron.    But  this  also  is  a  subject  too  full  for  no- 
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tic«  here.  The  plan  of  presenting  ever^  tpeciei  of  fault  it,  in  cmr  Tiew,  as  qoMh 
tionable  as  it  would  be,  whether  morahty  can  be  best  inculcated  by  exhibitions 
cmT  vice.  We  know  a  verj  saccessful  teacher  of  the  art  of  writing,  who  wan 
accustomed,  instead  of  defacing  a  pupil's  early  composition  bj  erasure  and  inter- 
lineation, to  underscore  all  that  was  correct,  or  suitable  for  preservation  and  im- 
itation. 

In  regard  to  langusge,  as  embraced  in  the  three  last  topics,  Professor  Newman 
remarks  very  justly,  on  the  importance  of  reading  good  aathors,  in  connexion 
with  the  study  of  Rhetoric — ajpoint  too  generally  neglected,  and  with  as  much 
absurdity  as  would  be  evinced  m  studying  the  i^graphy  or  a  country  without 
the  maps.  1'he  particular  directions  on  this  point,  and  especially  that  recom- 
mending the  practice  of  translation,  are  very  judicious  as  applied  to  those  who 
are  already  aavanced  in  the  method  we  |. have  alreadv  referred  to  in  former  num- 
bers as  the  only  true  one,  of  learning  to  express  our  thoughts  in  writing. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  formed  upon  tbesn 
views,  and  consider  it  a  valuable  text  book  for  pupils  sufficienUy  advanced,  and 
a  useful  assistant  to  those  who  teach  the  art  of  composition,  without  reference  to 
tormal  rules. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Practical  Exercise.^  ;  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  By  Francis  J.  Grund,  author  of  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry — translator  of  the  Arithmeti- 
cal and  Algebraic  Problems  of  Meier  Hirsch,  Slq.  Boston ;  Carter 
&  Hendee,  1830.     12mo.  pp.  278. 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this  manual.  For  transparency  and  con- 
ciseness of  style,  it  has  few  equals.  There  is  an  accuracy  and  a  freshness  too,  in 
the  information  presented,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable ;  and  we  know 
of  no  work  which  we  should  find  greater  pleasure  in  using  a#  a  text-book.  It  is 
in  truth,  a  texi-book,  well  adapted  to  form  the  btsb  of  a  eourse  of  instruction,  for 
intelligent  pupils,  under  the  care  of  an  instructor  fiuniliar  with  the  subject.  We 
suspect,  that  tor  self-instruction,  or  for  the  inexperienced  teacher,  it  would  not 
be  so  useful  as  works  which  are  written  in  the  '  nmiliar  talking  style,'  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Newman.  We  rejoice,  in  accordance  with  views  we  have  before  ex- 
pressed, (p.  382)  that  the  varied  wants  of  instructors  and  pupils  are  met  by 
works  of  both  characters. 

The  Juvenile  Rollin  ;  or  Conyersations  on  Ancient  History.  Bj  a 
Mother.  Vol.  I.     Boston ;  Wm.  Hyde  6l  Co.  1832.   18mo.  pp.  242. 

This  is  another  very  successful  attempt  to  impart  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as 
will  secure  the  attention,  by  exciting  the  interest  of  the  yonnr.  The  oonversa- 
tional  style — when  the  conversation  is  natural  and  unarocted— certainly  is  not 
without  its  advantages,  and  may,  in  judicious  hands,  often  be  uselklly  employ- 
ed. Both  intellectual  instruction  and  moral  training  ought  to  be  aimed  at  m 
juvenile  works.  In  the  former  respect,  Peter  Farley  has  done  much  ;  and  the 
writer  before  us  has  also  been  eminently  successfhl.  In  giving  their  works  a  stiict> 
ly  religious  tendencv.  however,  they  have  been  less  succesnul  than  many  other 
writers — such  especially,  as  the  author  of  the  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,  and  the 
Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology. 

Compared  with  books  for  chil£en  which  were  written  fifty  years  since,  the 
work  before  us  would  certainly  rank  high.  We  trust  it  will  he  usefbl  to  many  a 
parent  and  teacher,  and  we  snail  rejoice  if  no  inforior  books  find  their  way  into 
the  domestic  circle  and  school. 

The  Franklin  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
E.  Davis,  A.  M. ;  Principal  of  Westfield  Academy.  Springfield  ; 
6.  d&  C.  Merriam,  I8d2.     18mo.  pp.  106. 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  little  work  obterres,  that  '  in  one  of  oar  excel- 
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lent  and  popular  books  on  mathematical  science,  there  are  two  or  three  qaestionif 
which  the  scholar  cannot  solve,  without  knowing  how  many  cards  there  are  in 
a  pack  ',*  and  thinks  it  tends  obviously  to  dissipate  the  youthful  mind,  if  not  to 
render  study  disgusting,  to  sit  down  and  gravely  make  calculations  on  gin,  or 
lottery  tickets,  or  cards; {or  what  are  scarcely  more  elevating  in  their  influence, 
on  candy,  raisins,  and  cookies. 

It  has  been  his  object,  therefore,  in  teaching  -arithmetic,  to  present  objects  for 
compatation,  which  nave  a  tendency  to  elevate,  and  render  the  character  more 
inteUectual  and  moral,  rather  than  more  grovelling  and  sensual ;  as  well  as  to 
intermix  much  other  important  instruction  along  with  this  study.  The  plan  is 
certainly  useful,  and  comes  nearer  than  any  that  we  have  seen,  to  ttiat  of  teaching 
by  sensible  objects.  It  embraces,  as  will  be  seen,  only  the  mere  elements  of  the 
science  ;  but  will  probably  prove  useful  in  the  preparation  of  the  papil's  mind, 
for  the  more  extended  worlu  of  Colbnrn  and  Emerson.  For  very  young  pupils, 
the  addition  of  good  engravings  would  be  desirable. 

It  has  often  struck  us,  that  the  prevailing  impression,  that  not  more  than  one 
standard  work  in  a  given  branch  should  be  used  by  the  same  pupil^  is  erroneous. 
But  is  it,  indeed,  the  fact  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  useful,  and  even  desirable,  to 
employ  during  the  coarse  of  education,  the  works  of  several  authors  on  the  same 
subject  ?  The  experience  of  some  of  our  ablest  teachers,  would  certainlv  lead  to 
an  sjffirmattve  answer.  Analogy  seems  to  be  on  that  side  of  the  question,  also. 
For  the  body  is  admitted  to  require  a  variety  of  exercises  ;  and  the  character 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  to  be  more  improved  by  intercourse  with  a  large, 
than  with  a  small  circle  of  good  associates. 

The  publishers  have  performed  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  with  their 
accustomed  fidelity,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  well  received. 

Elements  of  French  Grammar,  by  M.  L.'Homond,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus in  the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
additional  Notes  for  the  use  of  Schools  ;  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  in  Bowdoin  College  ;  Second  Edition. 
Boston  ;  Gray  &  Bowen.    pp.  96. 

The  little  work  of  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  eiven  us  a  translation,  has  been, 
for  many  years  the  most  popular  manual  of  the  French  schools.  The  clearness 
of  its  rules  and  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  the  nice  distinction  which  the  wri- 
ter has  made  between  wnat  is  necessary  ahd  what  comparatively  useless,  ren- 
der it  as  agreeable  to  the  tyro  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  more  advanced  scholar. 
Writers  of  elementary  works  do  not  always  remember  that  while  part  of  a  lan- 
ffoac*  is  to  be  learned  from  the  grammar,  a  far  greater  portion  can  be  acquired  from 
books  and  practice  alone.  They  either  attempt  to  explain  too  much,  and  thus 
oiowd  their  pages  with  wearisome  matter  ',  or  aiming  at  excessive  brevity,  pass 
over  many  difficulties  which  require  an  explanation.  But  botii  in  thu  original 
eompontion  and  in  the  translation  of  the  volume  before  us,  a  middle  course  has 
been  held.  No  point  requiring  illustration  has  been  left  unexplained,  nor  ar« 
there  any  rules  given  which  are  not  of  immediate  practical  utility. 

It  is,  m  short,  such  a  work  as  we  should  expect  from  the  pen  of  a  practical 
scholar,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  bes(  elementary  gram- 
mars we  have  ever  seen. 

The  French  First  Class  Book  ;  being  a  new  selection  of  Reading 
Lessons  in  four  parts,  viz  : — L  Authentic  pieces  in  prose — IL  Prose 
comedies  of  Moliere  abridged. — IIL  Choice  pieces  in  verse. — IV. 
Abridged  dramas  and  scenes  in  verse.  The  whole  calculated  to 
intere:)t  as  well  as  improve  the  learner.  By  William  B.  Fowle, 
Principal  of  the  Monitorial  School  Boston.  Bosltn  ;  Crocker  d& 
Brewster.     New  York  ;  J.  Leavitt,  1832.     l2mo.  pp.  288. 

We  believe  the  title  of  this  work  to  be  correct  in  all  its  parts.  The  sratt 
points  in  such  a  book  are  the  sobjects,  the  teleotions,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
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proportion  of  the  parts.  We  are  hi^hlj  gratified  to  see  the  evidence  of  moral  taste 
in  regard  to  subjects.  The  selections  are  made  from  the  best  aathors;  the  ar- 
rangement and  proportion  seem  to  us  judicious ;  and  there  is  much  to  attract  as 
well  as  instruct. 

The  Poetic  Reader — containing  Selec^ijis  from  the  most  approved  Au- 
thors ;  designed  for  Exercises  in.  Readings  Singing,  Parsicg, 
Hermeneutics,  Rhetoric,  and  Punctuation ;  to  which  are  prefix^ 
Directions  for  Reading.  By  Joseph  Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Fe- 
male Seminary  in  Wethersfieldv  ,.8v9.  pp.  95. 

The  anthor  of  this  work  writes  like  a  tocher  well  versed  in  his  art  Long  and 
vuccessfully  has  he  followed  his  own  rules ;  and  we  rejoice  that  his  pen  is  still 
devoted  to  tlie  cause  of  education.  We  do  not  recollect  an  introduction  to  the 
art  of  reading  so  practical  and  comprehensive  as  that  with  which  this  work  com- 
mences. Music  and  Poetry  are,^  indeed,  twin  sisters  in  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the 
handmaids  of  morality  and  devotion.  The  evident  tendency  of  this  wor^  is  to 
consecrate  them  to  their  original  and  divine  purposes.  Thus  consecrated,  they 
will  become  a  delightful  scarce  of  pjeas.aipe,  which  will  live  long  in  re€d[^ection. 

The  pages  of  the  work  are  largiB,  and  eighty-four  are  occupied  with  poetical 
selections  of  some  of  tlie  best  literary,  inoral  and  devotional  pieces,  from  the  best 
authors,  it  is  a  good  ischool  book,  and  an  agreeable  closet  companion  for  those 
who  admire  the  hy^s  ai^d  poetry  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  Cowper,  and  Thomsoii, 
and  their  cotempomnes. 

Lessons  ip  Lat^n  Parsing  ;  containing  the  Outlines  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, divided  into  short  portions,  and  exemplified  by  appropriate 
Exercises  in  Parsing.  By  Chauncey  A,  Goodrich,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Yale  College  New  Haven ;  Durrie  d& 
Peck,  1832.     18mo.  pp.  138. 

Lessons  in  Greek  Parsing,  on  a  similar  plan,  by  the  same  author. 
Second  Edition.     18ma  pp.  138. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  known  t^more  successful  attempt  to  render  a  dry 
subject  interesting  than  the  Lessons  in  Latin  Parsing.  The  object  of  the 
work  is, — not  to  shorten  the  road,  or  hasten  the  pupil's  progress — but  to  make 
the  whole  at  once  interesting  and  intelligible,  rather  than  irksome  and  painfVU. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  succes6ful  attempt  to  remove  the  necessity  of  spending  months 
in  committing  rules  and  definitions  to  memory,  before  anything  is  done  in  the 
way  of  their  application.  The  child  is  emplojred  at  once  m  applying  the  forms 
andf  rules  as  he  learns  them ;  an  exercise  which  while  it  interests,  will  of  ne- 
cessity, at  the  same  time  gradually  lead  him  to  a  knowled^  of  the  definitions 
and  rules  of  the  grsmmar  ;  and  in  the  very  best, — we  had  simost  said  the  indy 
way,  in  which  it  can  be  effectually  secured. 

The  device  at  page  53  for  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  tenses,  is  vefy  in- 
genious, and  can  hardly  fail  of  beinghiffhly  useful.  It  is  only  one  of  a  thou- 
sand instances,  where  subjects  hitherto  oeemed  barren  of  interest,  and  without 
the  pale  of  illustration  by  cuts  or  sensible  objects,  can  be  rendered  at  once  intel- 
ligible and  inteiesting. 

I'he  Lessons  in  Greek  Parsing  are  entitled,  substantially,  to  the  same  praise, 
and  we  have  known  much  benefit  derived  from  their  use.  We  think  the  Lessons  in 
Latin  are  obviously  superior  to  those  in  Greek,  in  connecting  ezamnles  with 
each  rule  as  it  occurs,  and  in  giving  a  literal  translation  opposite  to  tlie  exam- 
ples in  the  early  part  of  the  work.  An  instructor  assures  us,  that  he  has  found 
great  advantage  m'm  this,  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  Lessons. 

We  rejoice  at  the  step  thus  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  ancient 
languages  ;  and  we  feel  justified  in  recommending  these  works,  especially  to 
those  teachers  who  lament  the  unnecessary  mechanical  drudgery  to  which  the 
ordinary  methods  of  instruction  so  often  subject  our  children. 
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Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ;  on  a  new  plan  ;  embracing 
Biographical  Notices  of  Illuiitriouii  Persona,  and  ^'cncral  view  of  the 
Geography,  Population,  Politics,  Religion,  Militiiry  and  Naval  af- 
fairs, Manners  Customs,  and  Society  of  Ancient  Nation^f.  By  the 
Rev.  Royal  Robbins.  Hartford;  Edward  Hopkins,  im'i.  8vu.  pp. 
634. 

This  workpicaenta  >uch  s  mBSB  of  knowledfre,  llintit  in  iinposajble  to  do  it  jus- 
tice inn  notice  so  brjef  04  vi  are  compolled  to^iveil.  Tlie  general  eioniinbtioa 
we  bave  been  ablo  to  make,  utjafieii  ui,  tint  tAii  knowIeri^iB  of  the  moit  valii- 
sble  kind.  The  arrutgement  into  perioda,  and  the  eihib~ition  or  the  charKCler 
snd  state  of  nutiona,  in  GenenI  liewa,  diatinct  from  llie  atory  of  evenla,  as 
adopted  in  Henry'a  Gieat  Brilain,  give  lo  this  work  a  diatinct  and  acienlific  ctiar- 
octtr,  which  iapecuiiartj  valuable.  Tfas  tone  ofmoral  and  religious  feeling  ia 
elevated.  Tbe  atyle  is  choate  and  simple, but  aometimea  deficient  in  anioiatiop. 
llie  whole  eeeina  to  oa  well  adapted  to  American  higli  achouta.  The  piopuitlon 
of  the  paits  is  Judiciona  ;  but  we  think  as  ooe  instance  of  error  on  lliia  point,  that 
the  liebrewB  were  entitled  to  more  than  five  pages  in  a  Christian  irork,  where 
twenty  ore  asaigned  to  tbe  Greeks. 

JStudies  in  Poetry  and  Prose  ;  consinting  of  selections  principally  from 
American  writers,  and  designed  for  ilic  highest  class  in  schools.  By 
A.  B.  Cleveland,  M.  D.  Baltimore ;  William  md  Joseph  Hall,  183'j. 
12mo.  pp.  460. 

This  work  is  obviouslj  intended  and  adapted  lo  the  advanced  claeaes  of  achools. 
The  seleetions  ate  made  from  the  moat  admited  American  wiiteis,  and  we  think, 
with  ^ood  taste.  Should  tliere  stilt  be  room  for  another  work  of  tbia  kind,  not 
difleung  malerialtf  from  ita  predecesaors  in  ita  plan,  we  tliink  Mr.  Cleveland's 
will  take  place  among  the  most  respectable  which  have  been  poblished. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  ;  ISmo.  pp.  204 — Greek  Exer- 
cises, &c. ;  12mo,  [>p.  173. — A  Key  to  the  Exercises  ;  13mo.  i^. 
83.  By  Benjamin  Franklin  Fiak.  Second  Edition.  Boston  ;  Hil- 
liaid.  Gray,  At  Co. 

These  works,  we  find,  have  received  testimonv  from  piactjcal  men,  more  val- 
niUe  than  ours,  in  the  demand  for  a  second  eiTition.  The  Grammar  baa  evi- 
denll]^  been  compiled  with  great  caie,  bat  we  do  notdiseoveranj|  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity in  its  plan.  The  eierciaea  ore  generally  formed  on  judicious  principles. 
We  agree  with  the  author  in  his  viewa  as  to  tbe  importance  of  this  mods  of 
study;  and  we  treat  theae  work*  will  contribute  to  elevate  the  standard  of  clai- 


in  IliB  eveninfT  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  13l}i, 

.      .   --  , -   .  .    ,  on  the  subject  of   Manual  Labor 

Schools  and  Seminaries.  Rev.  Mr.  Gale,  Principal  of  the  Oneida  Institute,  made 
an  intereatin?  oddreaa,  in  the  progress  of^  which,  besides  slnling  many  Tocta  con- 
cected  with  Uie  hiatory,  plan  and  results  of  that  inatilution,  he  dwelt  wit  i  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  benefits  of  the  system  in  point  of  health.  He  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken,  of  Utica,  on  the  economy  of  the  Mntiual  Labor  System,  and 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Froei,  of  WhiIesbaroi«h,  who  advocated  ita  claima  on  public  attention 
and  support,  especially  in  view  of^ita  truly  republican  characler  and  tendency. 

On  tlie  next  evening,  Mr.  Thendore  U.  Weld,  General  Agent  of  the  Socielj 
lot  promoting  ManualXabor  Inatitutiona,  delivered  an  Addren,  at  tbe  aame  place, 
'  On  the  salutary  influence  of  rojiular  eierciae  upon  the  human  system.'  He 
spoke  for  on  hour  and  a  half  to  a  large  and  respectable  audience  The  subjeot 
was  to  be  continued  in  another  adttreaa,  on  the  Saturday  evening  fallowing. 


Wo  .i»\' .-.oMotiui'-s  jrre'i'Ud  hy  a  rljefiiii;^  letter  liko  !h<»  lVillo\vj;:_'.  '.«».v.\f.i 

ilurl'iif  thf  las?  iiioiitli.  '.\lii«'li  w*  be)i»'V«*  our  rcailers  will  1»»'  [»l.';::i"i  i-- .MiJ:r- 

VVi*  !iii:s?l  |iir:!«ll«»r  incluIgtMiCM*  fn>fii  !;iaiiv  oorn'siiiuHJi-iifs.  ajul  '.•.••  •ivi.:  u  :•  'li-  'i 
.:.»•!  !'•  f.iiri!!flvt'.s  u»  say,  that  tlu*  lask  (il' susfainiiinr  tiit*  An!i:;N  v.it.Ii  •  ••.•  ir  :.•'. 
:i!.il  •Mirsflvr:'  v.i'.ii  ilu*  otlirr.  h.iH  tliiss  tar  1  n  11  all  thai  riir  stri-iiLM*  v.  •  u  •  ::i:ni:*. 
ami  sjinietlrii'  .  ;iiii<-li  i!»'»r«*.     \V»i  :-iilii*.it  tlioiraiil  aiu-w. 

•  i)r  \ri  ??ii:. — OI>sfi\injr  in  th»?  last  Annals  an  inlimalirm  irir.t  tla»  v.'.-!;  v.  ,li  !.»• 
i   ;u"il  ni«i:it!iiy.  I  l.iUi;  occasion,  anonyw»usly.  t«i  txi»rfs.s  inv  s::ti>;:nL  :i  ;ii  \.-\\ 

•  •t'  the  iirni>'.s('rl  arranijrtMiii'nt. 

•  llavinir  nndo  rhnicc  of  the  b 'sinfss  of  instnn'tion  as  a  pr»i}v-.-»«.n  t.i  v.  u:.  ii 
;:11  my  i-n-.T^lfS  will  be  directed,  there  i>*  no  periodicnl  in  tli»»  .-u'l-.  .*-  •.t'\%i.ii.  ii  I 

•  e.'l  so  nr.jfJi  interest  as  in  the  Anna!.'-  oi  Education  and  ln-tru''ion. 

•  Mo*-L  sincerely  siiall  I  n-ifret  if  it  should  be  discontinued  t".»r  v.::ri*  t.f  »••..{.•  r 
ji:alroii:i-.r«'.  I  ani  res;lved  to  make  eft'orts  to  lia\e  it>  usefulness  know  n.  by  v.  \i'u,h 
A.<  sub>irri|)tion  list  may  be  increased. 

•  Be  a.-scrrd.  Dear  Sir.  that  your  labors  are  held  in  hijrh  csfiina:i<.:i  i-y  a  lev. . 
and  it  is  l.«  !:ev«d  wcuil  be  by  more  if  the  nieiils  of  the  work  were  kjii>v,  n  moie 
exlensivt  'y, 

'  Til"  '.al':**  of  th"  work  is  v«'ry  niucli  enhar.-'ed  by  the  p»ibMi":ifii.n  «»f  .i  li.^t  of 
new  books  on  Education.  It  is  iioped  lliat  this  list  will  receiv«*  jnrtieu!  :r  ;it.ten- 
tion. 

•  It  is  wished,  t oat  as  s«x<n  as  convenient,  a  list  of  book»  mi-jriil  ;.jij»»;ir  iti  "r-o 
y\nnals,  whicli  relate  t«»  the  bu.^inoss  ot  teachiuL'.  ol  a  eharactcr  >iijiii.ir  to  lliil  - 
Lectures  on  tfchoid-keejiiuif. 

'  While  the  idiVMcian.  lawyer,  ami  divine,  have  their  b«»ok>  rf!a*i:v- p  «!':•  u- 
laily  l«»  {h"ir  |iroJession.s,  ttie  te-ndier  must  liive  his:  othnrw-SH  iUt-  »'?ii:.i"_\  j'jt-.'it 
canno!.  ri--"  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  There  inu>t  be  a  jueoarat":''!'.  i»".-:i:i.- 
M.ill  in  -he  benches  v.hich  are  tanijht. 

•  Yours,  with  >enti7ients  ot  true  rcjard. 

'A  srnsniiHKR  and  tkacukr. 

We  I'lillv  ;«:rc.'  wuh  ••••ii  Iviiul  corrr^pi  mii-nt  as  t«»  tin*  imp-.:':'.:: 
■  !'•••  i:-i-l  booK>.  and  wi*  lia\<'  eloni*.  and  shall  r«>nti:;ue  !«»  »!<•.  '.r,:  • 
it  iiimpb-Je.  We  re;fn*t  t»  >ay.  however,  that  v.e  on'-n  ;-h«!  :!i 
llii-  j»'iil  of  th'"  psfoii.-lu'is  "ltd  .'iuthors  of  ^ch^lol  bonks,  lu  th<'  'pp  ••"••ri'ij.  «  'ii-r'-ci 
throuifb  thi.-'  work,  of  niakiiiir  lh«'ir  workh  kimv.  ii.  t«i  un«n-  !h  J!i  II'.hi-m  r-.-i,^  .nid 
public  instituiions  most  d»'eply  i!llere^•ed  in  e«iuc.iti<»n.  to  wiini-i  .t  •.-•.•••..•  ;r,  *..li- 
-••*rlj«ti-«n,  t'XchanLTf.  and  !:ratuit«iii«.l\.  We  cannot,  indeed,  eii^'w"'  ••  ••  v.-.'  m.** 
••\t-rv  work  \\hicli  i>  published  :  nor  ean  we  alwa\>  tind  ••tlnT.-.  ut  i.-i.-or"  i  •  »'\- 
anuiie litem  :  and  v.e  :  :.il.e  ii  a  principle  not  to  express  an  opi:ii..«,.  t'.>r  v. ii.«  \i  v. ♦• 
liav"  not  adeipiat»*  iiround.-.  We  l.-idifVe.  ::lso.  that  it  is  ii-.Miii<^.!i-  b.  jn  •  .  ••  j.i.J.. 
li.-.Ii»'r:iud  riulhor.  a--  .veil  a.- to  th«' pnl.-lii'.t.»  ;i:ai«Je  a  v.ork  whieii  d. ..•-»!.••  .;. ..  r.  ••  .*, 
as  it  eiii.'jurajres  ImmIi  to  i':.pi'n*»'  ami  anticipation^  which  prnve  »•'  i  ••  'in!'..-*''  '•'.• 
Wi-  •  .in  •MiL^i;!'*.  hovvcfver,  to  iil^•  :t  tli"  title  of  evi-ry  work  seni  V*  n>.  .i!.-:  •  •'•  .*•• 
all  thaf  We  i;now  cone  rnin::  it.  It  would  aid  m  tue  task  if  ••:?«  !i  a!::!--:  v.-  ■  i.j 
S'Mol  with  hi>  b'Mik,  an  outliiie  of  it^  pliMi  aiui  peculiarities,  if:  -t  i::i!v  fW  •..':■  pe-i 
in  I".:-'  piefsce,  a^id  leter  to  rueli  parts  :.s  be  deems  particularly  ut.p-r:  .{.•  ;  ;•:.«;  •%»» 
si»ii«  IT  aiiiw  troMi  all  c  ncermd  v.  ith  school  book?  that  they  w-.u.-i  {'.'.  t  j.-  \.:'h 
the  titles  "f  ntv.-  v»«.rk.s.  and  I'orwaid,  if  they  tleem  it  a»I\i>.'ii  b-.  «  ••  \-.  ir.k- 
theuist-lves.  W"  ^h;•ll  als«»  be  jrr.it ified,  if  the  friends  of  educalMU  w-  •.;i;  -.  i,-:  r* 
ii':jiarl;h«'H  any  new  v.Miks.  kiioun  t»r  iiM-d  by  them.  acc<.mp.tn:-c.  1.,  •!:.  .-  •..  \  i.  - 

W«-  ur«'  •'""ply  "ud-b'fii  ♦  .  t-.ir  i'"rr»'spond»*nt  t'  rthr  iMtiT.-.-f  hi*  c*  -■.  .•.  • 

tilt    I  d  le   [»r«»j!0-t"        Wm  ii.,  v.-  f\pf!i«ii'-««ti  virulrr  kiM''si«:-.-  •'••••?  .  *    '•  •••    •  '-t    • -. 

.•:,.i    M-r '.  sp  •  from  uv'-*'  ib-.'i  •.  e  kii'»v, ,  »»f  ''ur  ^-iil-i  r!'»"j-"       NN  ••   •  •"  -^    ••••    •  •'» 

i.r'.'!  .:••' ibeui  lh»- ••n- •  n-v.Mid  v."   r««»'!v«'.  th"  :-:i*i*'fait'i.'n    •."  •:  "■.    .•    •        <    •    - 
iii.i    ill  .lur  .hu'i  .Ti'"*:*-  •  nn  ihi  ..  i»y  ad'-ptinu  tli'*  p'-!:  i;r_   '1  v..'  .     •,'  •  •.    .•.  I- 

^d,'*.  ii»  t!ie  l.if- p.jH  r>.  i»y  Mr.  Hal!  ol"  .\i:ii..vi  I.  ih.it  .  ••  h  •«:.  i;'-'*.'    •   •:  •   r- 

W.- have  t«.iackno'.\!vd::e  ourriblii;;:itjons  t»t  R  K  M-  •.•:!•.  !'.'•:.•:  N  .  / 
wUo>.-  b.  iievolenl  pbn^  we  .-Injubl  be  i^ralifled  to  iMain  mi.i»  .'  :«>  ••  p-t.  •:■  •  . 
wh««..i  v.e  ha^e  recei\ed  neue  than  one  newsub-cribvr.  a>  v.»'ll .  ^  a  nint'-nn  •!:••'.  . 
..f  th»*  ..oik  and  the  ran-*.  We  -h-l!  i-joiee  in  mak.*  Mmil  ir  .!•  :.'i"U  ••••; .,.;.  ;r- 
to  '-iher*  ;  and  we  i>e«T  ih.it  .ill  new  nan— >  lujy  b»*  f»-i!i  ••!  a-.-..i  .  i.-  Ui-"-  •!-. '.':  -.* 
WI  nuy  be  enabled  t«i  r.  •.  ulute  Ihe  nui-!«K  r  nt  c.p  t^  t<»r  nnMb.  x  •.  •  ^r,  \.  n:-  n  v...- 
hav«  resolvd  ti^  devi  te  to  thi?  object 
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